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An  Address  before  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Council,  at 


MORATORY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  Frederic  G.  Dunham 
Attorney  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 

AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF'  LIFE  INSURANCE  COUNSEL 
AT  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  5,  1 9X 7 

Moratorium  is  defined  as  a legal  authorization  postponing  for  a 
specified  time  the  payment  of  debts.  The  term  is  also  frequently 
employed  to  signify  the  period  over  which  the  indulgence  or  grace 
extends.  Its  effect  is  to  give  an  extension  of  credit  for  the  desig- 
nated period,  so  that  during  such  period  no  action  is  maintainable  in 
respect  of  a debt  coming  within  the  proclamation  or  decree.  It 
operates  upon  the  obligation  by  deferring  its  maturity,  as  well  as 
all  steps  required  to  preserve  the  creditor’s  rights  against  third 
'''parties.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  a stay  law,  which  affects  the 
remedy  and  applies  only  to  matured  obligations  and  perfected  rights. 

A moratorium  is  usually  declared  by  executive  proclamation, 
which  has  the  force  of  law,  either  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  or 
by  general  or  special  legislative  grant  of  authority.  It  is  described, 
according  to  its  scope,  as  either  major  or  minor.  A minor  mora- 
torium applies  only  to  bills  of  exchange;  a major  includes  all  other 
debts,  except  such  as  may  be  expressly  reserved.  The  English 
proclamation  of  August  2,  1914,  is  an  example  of  a minor  mora- 
torium ; that  which  followed  on  August  6th,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Postponement  of  Payments  Act  of  1914  (passed  August  3), 
was  a major  moratorium. 

Moratoria  have  been  most  frequently  resorted  to  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  Europe  and  in  Latin  America.  There  is  a legal,  as  well 
as  a practical,  reason  for  this.  Not  only  have  the  emergencies  which 
seem  to  require  such  relief  more  frequently  arisen  there,  but  the 
remedy  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Law  by  which 
those  countries  are  governed,  than  with  that  of  our  Common  Law. 
Seemingly  the  last  previous  British  moratorium  was  declared  in 
1806,  when  England  was,  as  now,  in  the  throes  of  a great  fight  for 
freedom  and  equality  among  nations.  In  the  United  States,  under 
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THE  PENDING  FEDERAL  SOLDIERS*  AND  SAILORS*  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

On  October  4,  1917,  a bill  described  as  the  “Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Civil  Rights  Act”  (H.  R.  6361)  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  on  October  6th  formally  referred  to  the  Senate. 
A similar  bill  (S.  2859)  had  already  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had  held  two  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  before  Congress  adjourned.  These  bills  orig- 
inated in  the  War  Department.  They  were  drafted  by  officers  on 
the  staff  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  have  the  Adminis- 
tration’s support.  The  exertion  of  pressure  to  secure  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  House  bill  and  its  prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate 
at  the  December  session  may,  therefore,  be  expected. 

The  bill,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  Its  immediate  purpose, 
as  recited  in  the  first  section  (§  100),  is  “to  prevent  prejudice  or 
injury  to  their  civil  rights  during  their  term  of  service.” 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  recited  in  the  same  section, 
is  that  of : 

“enabling  the  United  States  the  more  successfully  to  prosecute 
and  carry  on  the  war  in  which  it  is  at  present  engaged.” 

This  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  provisions  contained  in 
Articles  II,  III,  IV  and  V of  the  bill,  which  modify  existing  rules 
of  law  and  of  contract  applicable  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Act 
with  nespect  to  court  proceedings  and  judgments  (Art.  II),  rents, 
instalment  contracts  and  mortgages  (Art.  Ill),  life  insurance  (Art. 
IV)  and  taxes  (Art.  V).  Articles  I and  VI  of  the  bill  contain, 
respectively,  definitions  of  terms  employed  and  general  adminis- 
trative provisions,  which  will  be  referred  to  only  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  other  articles. 

By  Article  II  power  is  conferred  to  stay  proceedings  in  any 
action,  and  to  vacate  or  set  aside  any  judgment  rendered  against 
a military  person,  if,  in  the  court’s  opinion,  the  defendant’s  abil- 
ity to  defend  the  suit  or  respond  to  the  judgment  is  affected  bv 
reason  of  his  or  her  military  service.  It  provides  that  no  judg- 
ment shall  be  taken  by  default  without  proof  that  the  defendant 
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is  not  in  military  service  or  the  filing  of  an  indemnity  bond  by 
the  plaintiff.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  by  the 
court  of  an  attorney  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  defendant  in 
the  action  in  case  of  default,  but  authority  to  bind  the  person 
for  whom  he  acts,  or  waive  any  of  his  rights,  is  expressly  denied. 
Any  such  judgment  is  subject  to  be  opened  by  the  court  and 
the  defendant,  or  his  representative  let  in  to  defend,  upon  appli- 
cation made  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  termination  of 
his  military  service,  if  it  appears  that  he  has  a meritorious  de- 
fense and  was  prejudiced  by  such  service  in  making  such  de- 
fense. The  court  is  empowered  to  require  a bond  as  a condition 
of  granting  judgment,  and  rights  acquired  thereunder  by  pur- 
chasers in  good  faith  are  not  to  be  impaired. 

Wide  discretion  is  conferred  upon  the  court  in  granting  stays, 
imposing  terms  and  conditions  for  judgment,  re-opening  de- 
faults, modifying  orders  and  judgments,  directing  payment  by 
instalments  and  in  relieving  military  persons  from  fines  or  pen- 
alties, incurred  during  and  as  a result  of  service,  under  con- 
tracts providing  for  forfeiture  in  event  of  non-performance. 

Finally,  the  term  of  military  service  is  excluded  in  computing 
the  term  limited  by  law  for  bringing  suits  involving  military 
persons  or  their  legal  representatives. 

Article  III  affects  instalment  contracts  and  mortgages  and 
the  remedies  ordinarily  available  upon  the  non-payment  of  rents 
of  dwellings.  By  section  300  the  remedies  of  eviction  and  dis- 
tress for  the  recovery  of  premises,  or  the  rent  of  premises,  occu- 
pied’by  a military  person  or  his  dependents,  provided  that  the 
rent  thereof  does  not  exceed  $50.00  per  month,  are  made  sub- 
ject to  leave  of  court.  Unless  it  appears  that  the  tenant’s  abil- 
ity to  pay  is  not  materially  affected  by  his  service,  the  court 
may  stay  proceedings  for  three  months,  or  afford  other  relief 
in  its  discretion.  Participation  by  any  person  in  an  eviction 
or  distress,  otherwise  than  as  permitted  by  this  section,  is  made 
a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  vendor’s  right  to  rescind,  reserved  under  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  real  and  personal  property  for  non-payment  of  instal- 
ments, and  to  resuitie  possession  is  modified  by  section  301.  The 
court  is  empowered  to  require,  as  a condition  to  recision  of  any 
such  contract,  the  return  of  payments  made,  or,  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  stay  proceedings  as  in  the  case  of  actions.  By  section 
302  like  discretion  is  conferred  upon  the  court  with  reference 
to  legal  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  mortgages ; and  sales 
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under  powers  of  sale  and  judgments  entered  upon  warrant  of 
attorney  to  confess  judgment  contained  in  mortgages  are  for- 
bidden, without  leave  of  the  court. 

Provision  is  made  by  Article  IV  for  the  carrying  of  life  insur- 
ance effected  by  military  persons  prior  to  September  i,  1917. 
The  amount  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  is  limited  to  $5,000, 
and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  is  given  power  to  deter- 
mine which  policies  shall  be  rejected  in  cases  where  application 
is  made  for  larger  amounts.  Policies  subject  to  the  payment  of 
additional  premiums,  or  to  forfeiture  if  the  insured  engage  in 
military  service  in  time  of  war,  or  to  a reduction  in  the  amount 
of  benefit  paid  in  event  of  death  during  or  as  a result  of  such 
service,  are  not  eligible. 

The  government  is  required  to  guarantee  payment  of  the  pre- 
mium accruing  under  accepted  policies,  for  the  period  of  service, 
by  depositing  monthly  with  the  respective  companies  concerned 
a sufficient  amount  in  United  States  bonds  to  cover.  As  indem- 
nity against  loss,  the  United  States  is  to  acquire  by  its  interposi- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  the  insured  and  of  all  persons  having 
vested  interests  in  these  policies,  first  liens  for  the  amounts  of 
the  premiums  so  secured,  with  interest  at  the  rates  provided 
in  the  policies.  The  companies  are  forbidden  to  lapse  any  such 
policies  for  non-payment  of  premiums,  or  to  make  any  settle- 
ments in  derogation  of  such  liens.  One  year  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  there  is  to  be  an  account  stated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  companies,  and  the  balances  in  favor  of 
the  companies  are  to  be  paid  to  them  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  bonds  received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

Article  V applies  to  taxes  and  public  lands.  Under  section  500 
payment  of  all  taxes  and  assessments  upon  any  real  property 
owned  and  occupied,  either  as  a residence  or  for  business . pur- 
poses, by  a military  person  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  military 
service,  and  accruing  during  such  service,  may  be  deferred  by 
the  court  for  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  war.  The  right  to  sell  such  property  for  non-payment  of 
taxes  is  conditioned  upon  leave  of  court,  and  the  privilege  is 
given  to  military  persons  to  redeem  or  to  commence  actions  to 
redeem  property  sold  for  taxes  within  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  their  service.  Section  501  supplements  various 
acts  therein  referred  to  which  relieve  persons  in  the  military 
service  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  strict  require- 
ments of  various  statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
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public  lands,  in  order  to  maintain  or  perfect  their  rights  to  home- 
steads, mining  claims,  etc.,  acquired  prior  to  entering  military 
service. 

The  bill  provides,  by  paragraph  4 of  section  100,  that: 

“(4)  The  term  ‘court,’  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  whether  or  not  a court  of  record.” 

And  by  section  102,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  : 

“(1)  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United 
States,  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  proceedings  commenced  in  any  court  therein,  and 
shall  be  enforced  through  the  usual  forms  of  procedure  obtain- 
ing in  such  courts  or  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  by  them 
prescribed. 

“(2)  When  under  this  Act  any  application  is  required  to  be 
made  to  a court  in  which  no  proceeding  has  already  been  com- 
menced with  respect  to  the  matter,  such  application  may  be 
made  to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  Federal,  State,  or 
local.” 


CURRENT  STATE  STATUTES 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Civil  Rights  bill  in  Congress  there  had  been  enacted  and  were 
in  force  in  nine  states  laws  affording  limited  relief  from  pe- 
cuniary and  other  contract  obligations  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  or  naval  service.  Of  these  statutes  seven  were  emer- 
gency measures  passed  since  the  declaration  of  war.  The  re- 
maining two  were  parts  of  the  general  statutes  relating  to  the 
military  forces  of  the  respective  states.  The  following  table 
shows  the  general  provisions  of  these  several  acts.  (See  page  6.) 

On  October  12,  1917,  the  Mississippi  legislature  passed  an 
act,  the  provisions  of  which  are  substantially  identical  with 
Articles  I,  II,  III,  and  VI  of  the  proposed  Federal  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Mississippi  statute  does  not  provide  relief  from  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  two  statutes  referred  to  in  the  following 
table  as  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  at  its  last 
session,  that  legislature,  by  Chapter  21  of  the  laws  of  1917, 
has  authorized  the  Governor  of  the  state,  in  his  discretion,  in 
event  of  emergency,  to  declare  successive  legal  holidays  which 
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shall  have  the  effect  of  a general  moratorium  with  respect  to 
“the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance  and  the  protesting 
and  giving  notice  of  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks, 
drafts  and  promissory  notes.” 

During  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  states,  both  North  and 
South,  passed  laws  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens  from  suit 
while  engaged  in  military  service.  Several  of  the  Southern 
states,  in  addition,  enacted  stay  laws  of  general  application 
either  during  the  war  or  during  the  reconstruction  period.  The 
general  character  of  these  statutes  and  the  states  wherein  they 
were  enacted  are  indicated  in  the  following  tables.  (See  page  8.) 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  legislation  of  this 
latter  sort  was  rife.  Marshall  says  in  his  life  of  Washington 
(V.  5,  P-  86) : 

“The  other  party  marked  out  for  itself  a more  indulgent  course. 
Viewing  with  extreme  tenderness  the  case  of  the  debtor,  their 
efforts  were  unceasingly  directed  to  his  relief.  To  exact  a faith- 
ful compliance  with  contracts  was,  in  their  opinion,  a measure 
too  harsh  to  be  insisted  on,  and  was  one  which  the  people 
would  not  bear.  They  were  uniformly  in  favor  of  relaxing  the 
administration  of  justice,  of  affording  facilities  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  or  of  suspending  their  collection,  and  of  remitting  taxes. 
The  same  course  of  opinion  led  them  to  resist  every  attempt  to 
transfer  from  their  own  hands  into  those  of  congress  powers 
which  by  others  were  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  union.  In  many  of  the  states  the  party  last  mentioned 
constituted  a decided  majority  of  the  people ; and  in  all  of  them 
it  was  very  powerful.  The  emission  of  paper  money,  the  delay 
of  legal  proceedings,  and  the  suspension  of  the  collection  of 
taxes,  were  the  fruits  of  their  rule  wherever  they  were  com- 
pletely dominant.” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  treat  of  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  The  motive  underlying  these  current  stat- 
utes and  the  bill  pending  in  Congress  is  one  apt  to  command 
genuine  sympathy  and  ready  approval  from  persons  whose  pe- 
cuniary interests  are  not  adversely  affected.  If  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  creditors  by  these  measures  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tributed, there  might  be  little  hardship  and  no  complaint.  The 
discretion  conferred  upon  the  court  by  most  of  the  acts,  to  limit 
their  application  to  meritorious  cases,  and  in  two  (Maryland 
and  Maine)  the  right  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  creditor 
as  well,  may  mitigate  somewhat  the  hardships  inherent  to  the 
operation  of  such  laws. 
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CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD 


State 

Statutes  Authoricing 

Postponements  of  Proceedings  in  Actions 

State. 

Against  Military  Persons.  Against  Debtors  Generally. 

0 tatute. 

Period.  Statute. 

Period. 

Alabama 

Act  33,  1861, 
Act  52, 1863, 

Service.  Act  33,  1861. 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

Arkansas  

Act  14, 1864, 

Indefinite.  Act  Dec.  1,  1862. 

Indefinite. 

Florida  

Act  Dec.  13,  1861, 

Indefinite. 

Georgia  

Act  53,  1861, 

Service  and  3 mos. 

Illinois  

Iowa  

Act  May  3,  1861, 
Ch.  11,  L.  1862, 

Indefinite. 

Kentucky  

Ch.  452,  L.  1862, 

Service.  Ch.  38,  L.  1861. 

Definite. 

Louisiana  

Act  18,  1867, 

Service. 

Maine  

Ch.  63,  L.  1861, 

Service. 

Maryland  

Ch.  188,  L.  1862, 

Ch.  17,  L.  1861. 
Ch.  249,  L.  1862. 

Definite. 

Definite. 

Massachusetts. 

Service  and  6 mos. 

Minnesota  . . . . 

Ch.  21,  L.  1865, 

Service. 

Missouri  

P.  46,  L.  1861, 
Ch.  578,  L.  1864, 

Service  & 30  days. 

New  York.... 

Service. 

North  Carolina. 

Ch.  10  and  16, 
L.  1861. 

Indefinite. 

Ohio  

P.  113,  L.  1861, 
P.  22,  L.  1862, 

Service  and  2 mos. 
Service  and  2 mos. 

Pennsylvania  . 

Ch.  377,  L.  1861, 
Ch.  475,  L.  1862, 

Service  & 30  days.  Ch.  696,  L.  1861. 
Service  & 30  days.* 

Definite. 

Rhode  Island. . 

Ch.  437,  L.  1862. 

Service. 

South  Carolina. 

Act  4571,  Dec.  21,1861. 

Indefinite. 

Ch.  3,  L.  1861. 

Act  4640,  Feb.  6, 1863. 
Act  4675,  Dec.  17,  1863. 
Act  4724,  Dec.  23,  1864. 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

Indefinite. 

Tennessee  .... 

Service. 

Texas  

Ch.  7,  L.  1861. 

Definite. 

Virginia  

Ch.  7,  L.  1863. 

Indefinite. 

Ch.  309,  L.  1861. 
Ch.  32,  L.  1863. 

Ch.  3,  L.  1864. 

Definite. 

Wisconsin  .... 

Service. 

Service. 

*I>reitenbach  vs.  Bush  (44  Pa.  St.,  313)  holds  that  pediod  of  service  means  term  of 
enlistment,  which  is  3 years  and,  therefore,  definite. 

RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD 

State  Statutes  Authoricing  Stay  of  Legal  Proceedings  or  Postponement  of  Payments 


State. 


Continuance  of  Actions. 
Statute.  Period. 


Instalment  of  Debts. 
Statute. 


Alabama  

Georgia  

Mississippi 
North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Texas  

Virginia  


Act  71,  1866. 

Indefinite. 

Act  4,  1868. 

Definite. 

Chap.  84, 

L.  1863. 

Definite. 

Chap.  38, 

L.  1866. 

Definite. 

Chap.  58, 

L.  1867. 

Definite. 

Act  4734, 

Dec.  21, 

Indefinite. 

1865. 

Chap.  69, 

L.  1866. 

Definite. 

Act  71,  1866. 

Act  Aug.  12,  1868. 

Act  Dec.  13,  1866. 

Chap.  19,  L.  1866. 

Chap.  27,  L.  1867. 

■Act  4734,  Dec.  2i,  1865. 

Chap.  125,  L.  1865. 
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If  life  insurance  companies,  as  such,  were  affected,  the  result 
would  verily  be  serious.  So  far  as  the  State  statutes  are  con- 
cerned, however,  their  rights  and  obligations  under  outstanding 
policies  do  not  seem  to  be  involved  at  all  by  the  characteristic 
provisions  of  these  statutes,  viz.,  those  authorizing  the  contin- 
uance of  actions  brought  to  compel  the  performance  of  pecuniary 
and  other  obligations.  That  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
policyholder  by  the  usual  contract  of  life  insurance,  upon  which 
the  exemptions  of  these  statutes  could  operate,  needs  little  argu- 
ment. The  payment  of  premiums  is  not  obligatory,  but  purely 
optional.  The  contract  is  wholly  unilateral,  and  the  payment 
of  premiums  is  merely  the  condition  to  a continuance  of  the 
company’s  liability.  With  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
premiums  have  been  paid,  if  the  premium  for  the  succeeding 
period  be  not  paid,  the  original  contract  of  insurance  terminates. 
There  is  nothing  due  from  policyholder  to  company,  payment  of 
which  may  be  postponed  by  the  act;  and  nothing  in  the  acts 
even  suggesting  the  postponement  of  the  change  which  auto- 
matically occurs  in  the  company’s  obligation  under  the  policy 
as  a result  of  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  provisions,  the  Mississippi  statute, 
and  one  of  the  Maryland  statutes,  contain  provisions  modifying 
the  remedies  prescribed  by  contracts  for  the  obligees’  redress 
in  event  of  breach.  Section  n of  the  Mississippi  act,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Rights  bill,  relate  to  what 
are  termed  in  the  section  title  “instalment  contracts.”  Not 
only  are  life  insurance  contracts  not,  strictly  speaking,  “instal- 
ment contracts,”  but  the  instruments  referred  to  in  the  act  are 
expressly  limited  to  contracts  “for  the  purchase  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  of  lease  or  bailment  with  a view  to  purchase 
of  such  property.”  Similarly,  the  Maryland  act  (Chapter  23, 
laws  of  1917)  refers  and  applies  to  forfeitures,  etc.,  with  respect 
to  legal  and  equitable  interests  in  property. 

TEST  OF  CONSTITUTIONALITY  APPLIED  TO  STATE  STATUTES 

It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  these  statutes.  It  is  a fair  inference  that 
the  readiness  with  which  the  pre-constitutional  state  legislatures 
yielded  to  the  popular  demand  for  general  measures  of  this  sort, 
and  the  ruinous  effects  which  they  wrought,  were  among  the 
chief  moving  causes  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
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tution  of  that  provision  of  paragraph  I,  section  io,  Article  I, 
which  forbids  the  states  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  Contemporary  writers  of  authority  have  ex- 
pressed this  view  (Marshall:  Life  of  Washington,  V.  5,  p.  86; 
Ramsay:  History  of  South  Carolina,  V.  2,  p.  429).  If  such 
were  the  purpose  of  that  prohibition,  it  remains  to  see  whether 
the  provision  were  effectual. 

The  statutes  of  the  middle  period  of  our  history  were  uni- 
formly stay  laws,  or  laws  changing  the  terms  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts.  As  was  to  be  expected,  much  litigation  resulted, 
although  none  of  the  cases,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Two 
lines  of  decisions  resulted,  however,  in  the  state  courts. 
Whether  the  theory  adopted  were  that  the  obligation  is  sep- 
arable or  inseparable  from  the  remedy,  it  was  undeniable  that 
the  legislatures,  through  their  inherent  power  to  establish  courts, 
order  their  sessions  and  prescribe  their  procedure,  could,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  affect  the  remedies  available  for  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts.  Although  it  required,  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions, what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a disingenuous  recital 
of  legislative  intent,  in  order  to  sustain  these  statutes  in  the 
courts,  the  result  reached  generally  was  that,  if  the  remedy  were 
merely  postponed  for  a definite  and  reasonable  period,  the  statute 
was  inoffensive  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  but  that  a statute 
which  authorizes  stay  of  execution  for  an  unreasonable  or  indefi- 
nite period  on  judgments  rendered  on  pre-existing  contracts  is 
void  as  postponing  payment,  and  taking  away  all  remedy  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  stay.  (Cooley:  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions, p.  414;  Note,  1 Lawyers’  Reports  Annotated,  358.)  Of 
the  current  state  statutes  digested  above,  only  that  of  Wis- 
consin is  limited  to  a definite  period.  Under  this  rule,  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  all  of  the  other  statutes  are  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Where  the  remedy  was  specified  in  the  contract,  the 
state  courts  in  which  the  question  came  up  held  that  subse- 
quent legislation  was  ineffectual  to  change  it.  (Breitenbach  v. 
Bush,  44  Pa.  St.,  313;  Boice  v.  Boice,  27  Minn.,  371.) 

How  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  hold  upon 
this  question  of  constitutionality  may  perhaps  be  deduced  from 
its  decision  in  the  case  of  Edwards  v.  Kearsey  (96  U.  S.,  595). 
That  case  involved  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  exempt  from  execution  under  the  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution  of  1868  over  the  amount  exempt  at  the  time 
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the  judgment  creditor  made  the  contract  in  suit.  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne,  who  wrote  the  principal  opinion  in  that  case  (there 
being  two  concurrences  upon  different  grounds  and  one  dissent 
without  opinion)  said  at  p.  601  of  the  report: 

“It  is  also  settled  doctrine  of  this  court  that  the  laws  which 
subsist  at  the  time  and  place  of  making  a contract  enter  into 
and  form  a part  of  it,  as  if  they  were  expressly  referred  to  or 
incorporated  in  its  terms.  This  rule  embraces  alike  those  which 
affect  its  validity,  construction,  discharge  and  enforcement. 

“In  Green  v.  Biddle  (8  Wheat.,  i)  this  court  said  touching 
the  point  here  under  consideration : ‘It  is  no  answer  that  the 
Acts  of  Kentucky  now  in  question  are  regulations  of  the  rem- 
edy, and  not  of  the  right  to  the  lands.  If  these  acts  so  change 
the  nature  and  extent  of  existing  remedies  as  materially  to  im- 
pair the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners,  they  are  just  as 
much  a violation  of  the  compact  as  if  they  overturned  his  rights 
and  interests.’ 

“One  of  the  tests  that  a contract  has  been  impaired  is  that 
its  value  has  by  legislation  been  diminished.  It  is  not  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  impaired  at  all.  This  is  not  a question  of 
degree  or  manner  or  cause,  but  of  encroaching  in  any  respect 
on  its  obligation — dispensing  with  any  part  of  its  force.” 

However  the  courts,  State  and  Federal,  might  rule  upon 
this  question  under  the  impairment  of  contracts  clause  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  other  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  at  least  eleven  states  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  resort  to  stay  laws  as  a means  of  accomplishing 
a practical  moratorium.  The  constitutions  of  nine  states  pro- 
vide that  retroactive  or  retrospective  laws  shall  not  be  passed. 
These  states  are  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Montana,  Tennessee  and  Texas.  The  Consti- 
tution of  New  Jersey  provides,  by  paragraph  3 of  section  VII, 
that : 

“The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any  laws  * * * depriving  a 
party  of  any  remedy  for  enforcing  a contract  which  existed 
when  the  contract  was  made.” 

That  of  Virginia,  by  section  194,  provides  that: 

“The  General  Assembly  is  hereby  prohibited  from  passing 
any  law  staying  the  collection  of  debts,  commonly  known  as 
‘stay  laws.’  ” 

If  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Rights  bill  become  law, 
it  will  constitute  the  first  moratory  legislation  ever  enacted  by 
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Congress.  As  may  be  surmised,  resort  was  had  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  to  national  legislation  upon  the  subject 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  greater  celerity.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  measure  could  be  pushed  through  both  houses  at  the 
special  session  which  closed  October  6th.  The  State  legisla- 
tures with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  already  adjourned  before 
the  bill  was  introduced.  Many  of  them  would  not  again  con- 
vene for  a year  or  more;  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing  action, 
to  say  nothing  of  uniform  action,  upon  the  same  subject  in 
forty-eight  independent  states,  is  apparent.  Furthermore,  it 
was  thought  that  the  inapplicability  of  the  Impairment  Clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  Acts  of  Congress,  indirectly 
affecting  the  obligation  of  contracts,  would  obviate  an  objec- 
tion which  might  invalidate  the  measure  as  a state  law.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Oct.  4,  1917,  pp.  8510,  8518-19.) 

PRACTICAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  INSURANCE  PRO- 
VISIONS IN  PENDING  FEDERAL  BILL.* 

Article  IV  of  the  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  prohibited  the 
lapse  or  forfeiture  of  insurance  up  to  $5,000  in  amount  on  the 
lives  of  persons  in  the  military  service  for  non-payment  of  pre- 
miums, without  making  any  provision  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  unless  the  loan  values  of  the  policies  should 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  insurance  for  the  period  of  service 
and  six  months  thereafter.  Consent  of  policyholder,  beneficiary 
and  other  persons  interested  was  assumed.  The  necessity  for 
the  consent  of  the  company  was  disregarded.  In  view  of  the 
inevitable  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  companies,  it  was 
evident  that  they  could  not,  in  justice  to  their  other  policy- 
holders, waive  the  constitutional  objection.  The  result  was  a 
redraft  of  this  article  so  as  to  provide  for  the  guaranty  by  the 
Government  of  premiums  in  default,  which,  it  was  evidently 
assumed,  would  at  least  meet  the  practical  objections  to  the 
bill. 

These  insurance  provisions,  however,  seem  technically  still  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  objection.  The  defect  lies  in  the 
attempt  to  change  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  insurance 
companies  under  their  outstanding  contracts  without  their  con- 
sent. The  policyholder  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  is 

*1  am  informed  that  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  agreed  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  obviate  both  of  the  following 
objections. 
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required  to  make  formal  application  to  the  company  and  to  the 
Government,  and  to  include  in  such  application  the  consent  of 
third  parties  having  vested  interests  in  the  policy.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  notify  the  company  and  the  insured  of 
its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  application.  But  the  company 
is  merely  forbidden  by  law  either  to  lapse  or  forfeit  any  pol- 
icy to  which  the  benefits  of  the  act  shall  have  been  extended 
(section  405),  or  to  make  any  settlement  under  any  such  pol- 
icy in  derogation  of  the  first  lien  upon  its  value  which  the 
bill  purports  to  confer  upon  the  United  States  (section  409). 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  acceptance  by  the  companies  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  though  their  voluntary  compliance 
with  its  terms  would  probably  be  regarded  in  law  as  such 
acceptance. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  brought  out  the  fact  that  this  latter 
provision  (that  giving  the  United  States  a first  lien  on  the 
value  of  the  policy)  was  intended  to  postpone  any  lien  which 
the  company  may  have  previously  acquired  through  loans  on 
the  policy  or  otherwise  to  the  Government’s  right  of  indem- 
nity against  loss  for  premiums  secured  or  paid  by  it.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Oct.  4,  1917,  p.  8525.)  This,  it  would  seem, 
is  inadmissible  from  the  companies’  standpoint.  If  effective,  it 
would  wholly  offset  and  nullify  the  provisions  for  the  securing 
and  ultimate  payment  of  these  defaulted  premiums  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is-a  further  possible  ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  in  the  limitation  of  the  requirement  as  to  the  consent  of 
third  persons  to  those  who  have  vested  interests  in  the  policies  con- 
cerned. It  was  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  bill  that  the 
consent  of  the  ordinary  beneficiary  should  be  required.  Many 
experienced  life  insurance  counsel  regard  such  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  policy  as  desirable,  notwithstanding  the  reservation 
by  the  assured  of  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary.  If  these  ob- 
jections cannot  be  obviated  through  amendment,  the  effective  rem- 
edy available  to  the  companies  may  be  to  stand  on  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  act  as  valid  or  to  comply 
with  any  of  its  provisions. 

GENERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  PENDING. FEDERAL  BILL 

All  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  this  bill  involve  either  an 
impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  the  taking  of  property 
without  compensation,  or  both.  Representative  Volstead  in  his 
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remarks  on  the  bill  pointed  out  two  of  the  ways  in  which  it  con- 
stitutes a taking  of  property. 

“One  is  the  provision  in  regard  to  leases,  which  authorizes  courts 
to  suspend  for  three  months  the  right  of  a landlord  to  take  pos- 
session of  leased  premises,  though  held  under  a contract  which 
terminates  the  lease  on  failure  to  pay.  The  other  is  the  provision 
which  gives  the  like  power  to  stay  the  right  to  terminate  a con- 
tract of  sale  upon  failure  to  perform,  though  the  contract  expressly 
declares  that  it  becomes  void  for  such  failure  and  that  the  vendor  is 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  property.” 

(Congressional  Record,  Oct.  4,  1917,  p.  8519.) 

Still  a third  is  the  provision  which  permits  the  courts  to  delay 
indefinitely  the  collection  of  debts  due  from  persons  in  the  military 
service. 

In  addition,  the  bill  expressly  assumes  to  interfere  with  legal  pro- 
cedure in  the  States,  by  conferring  upon  their  courts  a power  which 
they  may  not  possess  under  the  State  laws  (Sec.  102;  Arts.  II, 
III,  and  V)  ; and  to  infringe  the  taxing  power  of  the  States  (Art. 
V).  There  is  no  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
specifically  authorizes  any  of  these  things;  and  the  fifth  amend- 
ment expressly  says : 

“nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.” 

The  distinction,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  between  acts 
forbidden  and  acts  which,  while  they  are  not  authorized,  are  not 
forbidden,  is  that  the  former  are  absolutely  void,  and  the  latter 
may  possibly  be  valid.  It  is  a familiar  rule  that,  in  the  absence  of 
express  authority,  the  validity  of  an  act  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  a power  directly  granted  to  Congress.  The  War  Power  is  ad- 
duced by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  as  authority  for  it.  They  assert 
that  the  requisite  authority  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  declare  war, 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a navy. 
How  it  is  related  to  the  raising  or  maintenance  of  armies  or  of 
naval  personnel  they  do  not  even  suggest.  The  draft  is  working 
smoothly.  Applicants  for  service  in  the  navy  far  exceed  the  exist- 
ing vacancies.  There  is  no  discontent  in  the  services.  There  are  no 
threats  of  mutiny  or  disturbance.  When  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  a more  accurate  specification,  they  claim  that  it  is  calculated  to 
relieve  certain  hardships  resulting  from  the  war.  (Congressional 
Record,  Oct.  4,  1917,  p.  8520.)  They  say,  in  this  connection,  that: 

“The  army  in  France  will  be  a more  spirited  body  of  men,  they 
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will  be  healthier,  they  will  be'mofie  effective’ a's  soldiers;  they  will 
be  better  citizens  in  every  way  if  when  they  are  thus  forcibly  sep- 
arated from  their  homes  Congress  Says  that  no  additional  disad- 
vantage shall  come  to  them  by  reason  of  any  "Oppressive  action  on 
the  part  of  creditors.” 

(Committee  report,  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  4,  1917,  p.  8512.) 

These  are,  of  course,  praiseworthy  objects,  and  doubtless  within 
the  implied  power  of  Congress,  if  they  can  be  accomplished  without 
violating  some  express  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  or  infringing 
upon  rights  reserved  to  the  people  or  to  the  States.  1 he  war 
powers  are  undoubtedly  broad  and  necessarily  in  great  part  un- 
defined; but  they  do  not  authorize  the  Government  to  wage  war 
upon  law-abiding  citizens  or  loyal  States,  or  to  support  armies  and 
maintain  a navy  otherwise  than  at  the  general  expense.  Judge 
Cooley  says  at  p.  507  of  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limitations : 

“In  every  government  there  is  inherent  authority  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  the  citizen  for  the  necessities  of  the  State,  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  do  not  confer  the  power,  though  they  gen- 
erally surround  it  with  safeguards  to  prevent  abuse.  The  restraints 
are,  that  when  specific  property  is  taken,  a pecuniary  compensation, 
agreed  upon  or  determined  by  judicial  inquiry,  must  be  paid;  and 
in  other  cases  property  can  only  be  taken  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  each  citizen  can  only  be  required  to  contribute 
his  proportion  to  that  end.  But  there  is  no  rule  or  principle  known 
to  our  system  under  which  private  property  can  be  taken  from 
one  person  and  transferred  to  another,  for  the  private  use  and  bene- 
fit of  such  other  person,  whether  by  general  law  or  by  special 
enactment.” 

Several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  cited  in  the  com- 
mittee report  as  illustrating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  war  powers. 
All  of  these  cases,  without  a single  exception,  discuss  the  application 
of  these  powers  to  public  enemies.  Their  chief  reliance,  however, 
is  a single  decision,  with  reference  to  which  the  author  of  the  bill 
declared : 

“It  seems  almost  Providential,  but  this  whole  thing  has  been 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  power 
goes,  by  the  case  of  Stewart  vs.  Kahn,  in  11  Wallace  * * *” 

(P.  15,  Pt.  I,  Hearings  on  S.  2859.) 

In  this  case  the  validity  of  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1864  had 
been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  The  act  related 
to  claims  against  residents  of  the  seceding  States.  So  far  as  material 
to  the  case,  it  provides : 
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“Whenever,  during  the  existence  of  the  present  rebellion,  any 
action,  civil, or  criminal,  .shall  accrue  against  any  person  who  by 
reason  'oi  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  dr  the  intefriiptioh  o‘f‘ ' the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, cannot  be  served  with  process  for  the  commencement  of 
such  action  or  arrest  of  such  person.” 

* * Jfc  * * 

“The  time  during  which  such  person  shall  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  judicial  process  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  as  any  part  of  the 
time  limited  by  law  for  the  commencement  of  such  action.” 

The  court  in  sustaining  the  statute  as  an  exercise  of  the  war  power 
said  at  p.  507: 

“It  is  a beneficent  exercise  of  this  authority.  It  only  applies 
coercively  the  principle  of  law  of  nations,  which  ought  to  work 
the  same  results  in  the  courts  of  all  the  rebellious  States  without 
the  intervention  of  this  enactment.” 

Reduced  to  terms  of  the  present  discussion  the  court  here  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  statute  in  question  as  a war  measure, 
operating  upon  an  enemy  State.  For,  as  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  in  the  Sequestration  Cases  (30  Tex.,  689,  at  p.  702)  : 

“No  single  right  was  gained  by  the  insurgent  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  laws  of  war  they  lost  all  except  such  rights 
under  the  public  laws  of  nations  as  appertain  to  a conquered 
people.” 

This  and  this  alone  explains  why  a Federal  statute  was  held  to 
override  a State  law  and  to  control  a State  court  with  respect  to  a 
matter  which,  but  for  the  forfeiture  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  of 
her  sovereignty  under  the  laws  of  war,  would  not  have  been  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

Mayfield  vs.  Richards  ( 1 1 5 U.  S.,  137),  in  which  Stewart  vs. 
Kahn  was  cited  as  authority,  involved  the  same  statute,  and  arose  in 
the  same  State  (Louisiana)  between  a citizen  of  that  State  residing 
in  territory  controlled  by  the  Confederacy  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  war,  and  a resident  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  military  authorities  from  1862. 
In  that  case  also  the  war  power  was  sustained  as  applied  to  the 
courts  and  citizens  of  an  insurrectionary  State  and  to  circumstances 
which  resulted  from  enemy  status.  Miller  vs.  United  States 
(11  Wall.,  268) — another  case  cited  in  support  of  the  bill— involved 
the  Federal  Confiscation  Act.  The  court  there  sustained  the  statute 
in  its  application  to  enemy  property  found  within  the  loyal  States, 
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The  ninth  and  tenth  amendments  seem  a complete  answer  to  the 
constitutional  questions  raised  by  the  bill.  They  provide : 

“Art.  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people,”  and 

“Art.  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.” 

Under  these  provisions  the  burden  lies  upon  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  to  find  authority  therefor  in  the  Constitution,  either 
in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication.  This,  it  is  submitted, 
the  decisions  relied  upon  do  not  accomplish  for  the  reasons  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

On  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  control  the  State 
courts,  there  is  an  interesting  line  of  decisions.  In  the  revenue  acts 
of  1866  and  1898,  Congress  established,  among  other  taxes,  an 
excise  under  which  bills  and  notes,  bonds,  conveyances  and  other 
legal  instruments  were  required  to  bear  revenue  stamps.  These 
statutes  provided  that  no  instrument  subject  to  the  tax  to  which 
the  prescribed  stamps  had  not  been  attached  should  be  received  in 
evidence  in  any  court.  The  result  of  these  decisions  was  summed 
up  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Small  vs.  Slocumb,  112  Ga.,  279  (decided  Oct.  term,  1900),  at 
page  282,  as  follows  : 

“We  have  searched  diligently  in  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of 
the  various  State  courts,  and  have  found  but  one  State  court  of  last 
resort  which  has  made  and  adhered  to  a decision  that  Congress 
had  the  right  to  prescribe  that  an  unstamped  instrument  should 
not  be  received  in  evidence  in  a State  court.  * * * All  other  State 
courts  Which  have  dealt  directly  with  this  question  hold,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  either  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  enact  that  certain  documents  shall  be  incompetent  as  evidence  in 
a State  court,  or  else,  without  deciding  what  power  Congress  has  in 
the  matter,  that  the  act  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  the  State 
courts,  but  to  the  Federal  courts  only.” 


The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  is  the  exception  referred  to. 
In  the  case  of  Chartiers  and  Robinson  Turnpike  Co.  vs.  McNamara 
(72  Pa.  St.,  278),  that  court  refused  to  receive  in  evidence  an 
unstamped  contract,  on  the  ground  that  the  instrument  was  affected 
with  a disability  under  the  Federal  tax  law.  It  did,  however,  endorse 
the  principle 
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“that  Congress  cannot  pass  laws  regulating  the  competency  of  evi- 
dence in  the  trial  of  causes  in  the  several  States” 

as  true  (p.  282). 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  expressed  its  views  as  to 
the  independence  of  the  State  courts  from  Federal  control  in  the 
case  of  Collector  vs.  Day  (11  Wall.,  1 1 3 ) . In  this  case  an  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  a Federal  income  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a 
State  judge.  The  court  here  applied  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
leading  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  316)  with 
reference  to  precisely  the  reverse  situation.  (An  attempt  by  the 
State  to  tax  an  agency  of  the  general  government.)  The  opinion 
reads,  at  p.  126: 

“We  have  said  that  one  of  the  reserved  powers  was  that  to  estab- 
lish a judicial  department,  it  would  have  been  more  accurate,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  state  of  things  at  the  time  to  have 
said  the  power  to  maintain  a judicial  department.  All  of  the 
thirteen  States  were  in  possession  of  this  power  and  had  exercised 
it  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that 
any  grant  of  it  to  the  general  government  is  found  in  that  instru- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the 
States  by  their  constitutions  which  remained  unaltered  and  unim- 
paired, and  in  respect  to  which  the  State  is  as  independent  of  the 
general  government  as  that  government  is  independent  G>f  the 
States.” 

Cooley  calls  the  power  of  taxation  “an  incident  of  sovereignty” 
(1  Taxation,  7).  At  p.  684  of  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions the  same  author  says : 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  (of  the  United  States) 
which  can  be  made  to  admit  of  any  interference  by  Congress  with 
the  secure  existence  of  any  State  authority  within  its  lawful  bounds.” 

Again  in  his  treatise  on  Taxation,  at  p.  129  of  volume  I,  he 
says : 

“It  is  the  theory  of  our  system  of  government  that  the  state 
and  nation  alike  are  to  exercise  their  powers  respectively  in 
as  full  and  ample  a manner  as  the  proper  departments  of  gov- 
ernment shall  determine  to  be  needful  and  just,  and  as  might 
be  done  by  any  other  sovereignty  whatsoever.  This  theory  by 
necessary  implication  excludes  wholly  any  interference  by 
either  the  state  or  the  nation  with  an  independent  exercise  by 
the  other  of  its  constitutional  powers.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
neither  government  would  be  supreme  within  what  has  been 
set  apart  for  its  exclusive  sphere,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  liable  at  any  time  to  be  crippled,  embarrassed,  and  perhaps 
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wholly  obstructed  in  its  operations,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of 
those  who  for  the  time  being  wielded  the  authority  of  the 
other.” 

I have  been  unable  to  find  a single  instance  where  Congress 
has  heretofore  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  states  in  their 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  Certainly  there  are  no  cases 
upon  this  subject  in  the  books ; and  hence  no  authority,  except 
by  way  of  dictum.  In  the  case  of  Ward  vs.  Maryland  (12  Wall., 
418),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has,  however, 
indicated  that  it  would  regard  as  unconstitutional  any  attempt 
by  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  collection  of  state  taxes  under 
state  laws.  The  court  said  in  that  case: 

“Power  to  tax  for  state  purposes  is  as  much  an  exclusive 
power  in  the  States  as  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  is  an  exclusive  power  in  Con- 
gress” (p.  427). 

Section  500  of  Article  V of  this  bill  authorizes  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  process  provided  to  enforce  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal tax  upon  which  the  states  rely  for  their  support — the  tax 
on  land.  That  such  interference  is  inadmissible  is  obvious.  It 
is  not  a question  of  purpose  or  degree ; but  one  of  power.  The 
existence  of  such  a power  is  incompatible  with  that  sovereignty 
which  is  universally  conceded  to  the  states ; and  "the  provi- 
sion must,  therefore,  be  void. 

Without  a doubt  the  states  themselves  could  confer  upon 
their  own  courts  the  discretion  to  relieve  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  military  service  from  the  obligation  to  pay  these  taxes,  but 
for  Congress  thus  to  exalt  the  state  courts  over  the  very  power 
to  which  they  owe  their  own  authority,  involves  a double  in- 
congruity. The  following  remarks  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  in  an  early  case  (Ely  v.  Peck,  7 Conn.,  239)  are  most 
appropriate  to  the  impending  situation : 

“The  state  courts  are  not  ordained  nor  established  by  Con- 
gress and  are  not  amenable  to  that  body.  The  judiciary  of 
a state  is  a constituent  part  of  another  and  an  independent 
sovereignty,  from  which  they  receive  their  authority  and  sup- 
port ; whose  laws  they  are  bound  to  execute.  But  they  are 
under  no  such  obligations  to  the  United  States,  whose  laws 
they  are  bound  to  obey  as  citizens,  but  not  to  execute  as  magis- 
trates” (p.  242). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


As  to  current  State  laws: 

I.  Life  insurance  companies,  as  such,  and  contracts  of  life 
insurance  are  not  affected. 

II.  All  statutes,  except  that  of  Wisconsin,  will  probably  be 
held  to  be  void,  at  least  as  to  contracts  made  before 
their  enactment,  as  impairing  their  obligation,  insofar  as 
they  authorize  the  indefinite  postponement  of  remedies 
existing  at  the  time  of  their  inception. 

As  to  pending  Federal  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Rights  Bill: 

I.  Insurance  companies  would  probably  be  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  which  change 
outstanding  contracts  and  impose  additional  burdens- 
without  compensation. 

II.  Measure  should  be  held  unconstitutional  and  void  because 
it  involves : 

1.  Taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law  and 

without  compensation  (Art.  II,  III,  IV  and  V). 

2.  Infringing  upon  sovereign  rights  of  the  States  with  re- 

spect to  the 

a.  Control  of  State  courts  (Art.  II,  III  and  V). 

b.  Collection  of  State  taxes  (Art.  V). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Council  of  National  Defense  requested  each  State  Council  to  appoint 
Local  Legal  Committees  to  advise  drafted  men  upon  questions  pertaining 
to  their  legal  rights  and  financial  affairs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  National  Defense  thereupon  created  a 
Legal  Advisory  Department,  appointed  a Legal  Advisory  Board,  and 
organized  Local  Legal  Committees  in  each  county  in  compliance  with 
Bulletin  84  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

This  book  is  a brief  digest  of  the  Federal  and  State  Legislation  affecting 
men  in  military  service  and  a guide  for  local  legal  committees  in  giving 
advice  to  drafted  men. 

The  Legal  Advisory  Department  appreciates  the  generous  response 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  to  the  call  to  give  free  legal  aid  and  advice  to 
draftees  as  a patriotic  service  and  the  fulfillment  of  a professional  duty. 


COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON 


BULLETIN  NO.  84 

LEGAL  COMMITTEES 

To  the  Several  State  Councils  of  Defense: 

Now  that  the  draft  machinery  is  completing  its  work,  the  drafted  men, 
on  being  assigned  to  their  final  classifications,  know  several  months  before 
they  are  called  the  prospect  of  their  entering  the  service.  Men  already 
called  for  service,  but  not  yet  in  camp,  are  in  a like  position.  It  will  be 
possible,  therefore,  for  them,  if  properly  assisted  by  legal  advice,  to 
arrange  their  affairs  and  to  make  provision  for  their  dependents  and  care 
of  their  property,  so  that,  when  the  final  call  comes,  little  confusion  and 
hardship  will  result.  In  addition,  the  1,500,000  men  already  under 
arms  and  their  dependents  need  legal  advice  in  order  to  protect  their 
civil  rights  and  claim  the  benefit  of  war  emergency  legislation.  The 
State  Council  of  Defense  is  in  an  advantageous  position  to  mobilize  the 
lawyers  for  this  important  work. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  has  created  in  each  State  permanent 
legal  advisory  boards  in  connection  with  each  local  exemption  board  to 
advise  the  draft  boards  and  the  drafted  men  as  to  the  selective  service 
law.  This  organization  is  composed  of  men  already  tried  who  have 
proved  their  zeal  and  fitness  for  such  work.  As  the  work  of  these  ad- 
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visory  boards  is  practically  completed,  their  personnel  is  undoubtedly 
available  for  the  new  work.  To  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  ma- 
chinery, therefore,  this  personnel  should  be  taken  by  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  as  a nucleus  for  forming  Legal  Committees  on  the  plan  out- 
lined below. 

The  following  plan,  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
has  the  approval  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  which  is  writing  to  its 
representatives  in  each  of  the  States  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  Councils  of  Defense  in  the  formation  of  legal  committees  and  the 
undertaking  of  their  work.  We  recommend  that  this  work  be  done  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  American  Bar  Association  and  with  the  State 
and  local  bar  associations. 

We  ask,  therefore: 

1.  That  you  form  a Legal  Committee  subordinate  to  your  Council  to  per- 
form the  following  duties: 

A.  To  draft  and  propose  war  emergency  legislation  for  the  State 

legislatures. 

B.  To  draw  up  a booklet  of  legal  rules  for  the  guidance  of  soldiers  and 

sailors  entering  the  service  to  be  used  by  the  local  legal  committee 
as  a handbook  for  their  work  and  as  an  instrument  for  making 
known  to  soldiers  and  sailors  the  need  of  legal  preparation,  care 
being  taken  to  inform  local  committees  of  changes  in  laws  or 
regulations  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  booklet. 

C.  To  supervise  the  formation  and  work  of  the  local  legal  committee, 

whose  organization  is  provided  for  below. 

2.  That  a legal  committee  to  advise  soldiers  and  sailors  be  created  as  a 
subordinate  committee  of  each  county  or  other  local  Council  of  Defense.  A 
few  States  have  created  local  legal  committees  of  this  type,  and  their  work 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  agencies.  We  suggest  that  in  forming 
local  legal  committees  you  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  organization  of 
these  existing  business  aid  committees  and  the  personnel  of  the  Perma- 
nent Legal  Advisory  Boards  created  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 
A list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  these  boards  in  each  State  is  filed 
with  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State.  We  recommend  that  the  first 
step  in  forming  the  local  legal  committees  be  the  procuring  of  these  lists. 
Such  committee  should  have  the  following  duties: 

A.  To  explain  the  selective  service  law  to  drafted  men. 

B.  To  give  legal  advice  as  to  the  benefits  of  war  risk  insurance,  allot- 

ment of  soldiers’  and  sailors’  pay  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Government  family  allowance,  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil 
Rights  Act,  if  it  becomes  a law,  and  other  war  emergency  laws  re- 
lating to  men  entering  the  service.  Copies  of  these  laws  will  be 
furnished  by  the  War  Department.  The  Home  Service  Sections 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  many  communities  have  information  service 
in  this  regard  organized  and  in  operation.  Coordination  with 
their  work  on  this  point  should  be  arranged  so  that  their  work 
may  not  be  duplicated  unnecessarily.  The  committee  should 
also  assist  in  drawing  up  the  papers  necessary  to  be  filed  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  laws. 
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C.  To  draft  wills  and  attend  to  caring  for  the  property  and  settling 

the  business  affairs  of  men  entering  the  service. 

D.  To  represent  soldiers  and  sailors  in  court  where  necessary,  and  ob- 

tain for  them  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  when  in  force. 

E.  To  arrange  to  attend  to  such  business  matters  as  require  and  are 

capable  of  attention  in  the  absence  of  men  in  the  service. 

F.  To  report  to  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Section  cases  requiring 

relief  which  come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Each  local  committee  should  be  composed  primarily  of  lawyers,  but 
should  include  in  its  membership  a business  man  and  a representative  of 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Section.  The  members  of  each  exemption 
board  should  be  informed  of  the  scope  of  the  committee’s  work  and  be 
asked  to  cooperate.  A bulletin  showing  the  personnel  of  the  committee, 
its  headquarters,  and  the  address  of  each  member  should  be  posted  in  the 
office  of  each  exemption  board  and  mailed  to  every  drafted  man.  A 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  those  classified  for  early  service  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  have  their  affairs  well  taken  care  of  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  enter  the  service.  Publicity  should  also  be  given 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  through  the  public  press,  and  information 
as  to  its  work  should  be  communicated  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
organizations  doing  relief  work. 

We  believe  that  the  early  organization  of  such  committees  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  your  State  Council  will  afford  a 
great  measure  of  aid  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  request  that  you  in- 
form us  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  chairman  of  each  committee  as 
soon  as  appointed,  in  order  that  copies  of  Federal  war  emergency  laws 
may  be  sent  to  them.  If  deemed  preferable,  such  laws  will  be  sent  in 
bulk  to  the  State  Council  of  Defense  for  distribution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

, W.  E.  Gifford, 

Director. 

George  L.  Porter, 

Chief  of  Section. 


LEGAL  COMMITTEES 

The  purpose  of  a local  legal  committee  is  to  provide  free  legal  advice 
when  requested,  to  drafted  men,  and  to  this  end  the  members  should 
examine  a man  upon  the  matters  hereafter  stated  and  take  for  him  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate;  namely: 

1.  Whether  he  is  married  and  has  children,  and  their  ages;  what  pro- 
vision he  has  made  for  their  care;  whether  he  has  made  a will,  appointed 
an  executor  and  a guardian  of  the  estates  of  his  minor  children. 

2.  Whether  he  owns  real  estate,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  title  held,  and  if 
there  are  mortgages  or  encumbrances  of  any  kind  against  it. 

3.  Whether  he  is  interested  in  any  business  enterprises  as  a partner  or 
otherwise,  so  that  his  interest  may  be  protected. 

4.  As  to  any  judgments  which  may  be  entered  against  him,  mortgages, 
or  iitigation  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 
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5.  Whether  he  has  savings  bank  and  checking  accounts,  and  whether  he 
has  provided  by  a power  of  attorney  for  some  one  to  act  for  him  in  this 
and  other  matters. 

6.  Whether  he  is  a stockholder  in  building  and  loan  associations  and 
has  arranged  for  the  payment  of  his  dues,  and,  if  he  has  given  a mortgage 
to  a building  association,  whether  he  has  arranged  for  the  payment  of  the 
dues  to  the  building  association  and  of  interest  on  such  mortgage. 

7.  Whether  he  has  life-insurance  policies  in  insurance  companies  or 
fraternal  orders,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  given  notice  of  his  entry  into 
military  service,  and  whether  he  has  provided  for  insurance  under  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 

8.  Is  he  a guardian,  trustee,  executor,  administrator,  or  fiduciary  of 
any  kind,  and,  if  so,  whether  a successor  should  be  provided,  or  provision 
made  for  administration? 

Members  of  local  legal  committees  are  invited  to  consult  with  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  are  requested  to  keep  a record  of 
the  name  and  address  of  any  one  whom  they  may  advise,  the  information 
obtained,  and  the  advice  given,  and  to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  any  novel  questions  and  to  make  suggestions  of  courses  to  be 
followed  or  actions  to  be  taken. 


SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  CIVIL  RELIEF 


Act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1918.  For  full  text  see  Appendix,  page  19. 


The  headings  which  follow  are  based  on  a logical  classification  and  do  not 
correspond  with  the  sections  of  the  law. 

I.  Entering  Judgment  on  Default. — To  enter  judgment  in  default 
of  an  appearance  by  the  defendant  in  any  action  or  proceeding  the 
plaintiff  must: 

(a)  File  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  defendant  is  not  in  military  ser- 
vice.* If  he  cannot  file  such  an  affidavit,  he  must  file: 

( b ) An  affidavit  that  the  defendant  is  in  the  military  service,  or 

( c ) That  plaintiff  is  not  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  de- 
fendant is  in  such  service. 

In  case  no  affidavit  is  filed,  judgment  cannot  be  entered  without  an 
order  of  court.  If  in  case  such  an  order  is  sought,  it  appears  that  the 
defendant  is  in  military  service,  the  court  must  appoint  an  attorney  to 
represent  him  before  judgment  can  be  entered.  If  it  does  not  appear 
whether  the  defendant  is  in  military  service  or  not,  the  plaintiff  may  be  re- 
quired to  file  a bond  to  indemnify  the  defendant  from  loss.  In  case  he  is 
in  military  service,  the  court  has  discretion  to  require  other  conditions 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case.  [Section  200.] 

II.  Opening  Judgment  on  Default. — In  case  such  a judgment  is 
entered  during  the  period  of  such  service,  or  thirty  days  after  its  termina- 

* “Military  Service,”  by  definition  in  the  Act,  includes  naval  as  well  as  army  service. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  and  other  phrases  of  the  Act  may  be  found  by  reference  to 
the  text. 
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tion,  and  it  appears  that  the  person  in  the  service  was  by  reason  thereof 
prejudiced  in  making  a defense  the  judgment  may  be  opened  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  termination  of  the  military  service,  provided 
that  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  defendant  has  a legal  defense  to  the 
action.  [Section  200.] 

III.  Stay  of  Action,  Proceeding,  and  Execution,  and  Staying 

or  Vacating  Judgments  and  Attachments. — In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceedings against  a person  in  military  service  during  the  period  of  service, 
or  sixty  days  thereafter,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  or  on  applica- 
tion, shall  “unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  ability  of  the  defendant 
to  comply  with  the  judgment  or  order  entered  or  sought  is  not  materially 
affected  by  reason  of  his  military  service”:  [Section  201.] 

(a)  Stay  action  or  proceedings  at  any  state. 

(b)  Stay  execution  on  the  judgment. 

(c)  Vacate  or  stay  any  judgment  or  attachment.  [Section  203.] 

Such  stay  shall  be  for  the  period  of  service  and  three  months  thereafter. 

The  court  may  provide  for  payment  of  the  judgment  by  installments  or 
subject  to  other  suitable  conditions.  [Section  204.] 

IV.  No  Penalty  in  Case  of  Stay. — Such  stay  shall  not  give  rise  to  a 
fine  or  penalty  under  a contract.  [Section  202.] 

V.  Distress  or  Eviction  for  Rent  in  Arrears. — In  case  of  premises 
the  rent  of  which  does  not  exceed  $50.00  per  month,  occupied  chiefly  for 
dwelling  purposes  by  the  wife,  children,  or  other  dependents  of  a person 
in  military  service,  leave  of  court  is  necessary  for  eviction  or  distress. 
Such  proceedings  for  eviction  or  distress  may  be  stayed  for  not  longer 
than  three  months,  unless  the  tenant’s  ability  to  pay  his  rent  was  not 
materially  affected  by  his  military  service.  [Section  300.] 

VI.  Installment  Contracts. — In  case  of  default  on  an  installment 
contract  for  purchase  of  real  estate  or  personal  property,  or  a lease  or 
bailment  with  the  view  to  purchase,  an  installment  of  the  purchase  price 
has  been  paid,  the  person  selling,  leasing,  etc.,  may  not  terminate  the 
contract  or  resume  possession  of  property  except  by  action  in  court.  In 
such  action  the  court  may  order  repayment  of  prior  installments  before 
retaking  possession,  or  a stay  of  proceedings,  or  make  other  provisions 
unless  the  defendant’s  ability  to  comply  with  the  contract  was  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  his  military  service.  [Section  301.] 

VII.  Mortgages. — In  case  of  a mortgage  on  real  estate  or  personal 
property,  in  any  proceeding  to  enforce  such  obligation  against  a person 
in  military  service,  the  court  may,  and  on  application  shall,  unless  the 
defendant  is  not  prejudiced  by  reason  of  his  military  service,  stay  the 
proceedings  or  make  other  disposition  of  the  case.  Sale  under  power  of 
sale  contained  in  such  mortgage  shall  be  valid  if  made  during  the  period 
of  military  service  or  within  three  months  afterward  only  if  approved  by 
the  court.  [Section  302.] 

VIII.  Life  Insurance. — In  case  of  life  insurance  not  exceeding  face 
value  of  $5,000  held  by  a man  in  the  service,  where  contract  was  made 
and  the  premium  paid  before  September  1,  1917,  no  lapse  for  non-pay- 
ment of  a premium  during  the  period  of  such  service  or  one  year  after  its 
expiration  shall  be  allowed.  But  the  insured  person  must,  within  one 
year  after  that  termination  of  the  period  of  his  service,  pay  to  the  insured 
all  premiums  with  interest.  The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  is  charged 
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with  the  duty  of  looking  after  lapsed  policies  and  protecting  the  insurance 
companies.  [Section  402.] 

IX.  Taxes. — In  case  taxes  falling  due  during  military  service  on  real 
property  owned  and  occupied  continuously  during  the  service  for  dwelling 
or  business  purposes  by  a person  in  military  service  or  his  dependents 
are  unpaid,  he  may  file  an  affidavit  that  his  ability  to  pay  is  materially 
affected  by  such  absence.  Leave  of  court  must  then  be  obtained  before 
sale  of  the  property  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  the  owner  has  a right  to 
redeem  at  any  time  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  termination  of 
his  period  of  service.  [Section  500.] 

X.  Public  Lands.— No  rights  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
acquired  prior  to  entering  the  military  service,  shall  be  forfeited  or  pre- 
judiced thereby.  [Section  501.] 

XI.  Fraudulent  Assignment. — The  court  shall  proceed  without 
regarding  the  provisions  of  this  Act  where  there  has  been  fraudulent 
assignment  for  the  purpose  of  improperly  obtaining  the  benefits  of  this 
Act.  [Section  600.] 

XII.  Sureties,  Guarantors,  and  Indorsers. — The  court  has  dis- 
cretion to  grant  to  any  surety,  guarantor,  or  indorser  a stay  of  the  per- 
formance or  enforcement  of  any  obligation  of  liability  which  might  be 
stayed  or  vacated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  [Section  103.] 

XIII.  Government  Guarantee  of  Life  Insurance  Premiums. — As 
to  all  policies,  both  in  life  insurance  companies  and  in  fraternal  and  bene- 
ficial associations,  which  were  issued  and  a premium  actually  paid  before 
September  1,  1917,  the  government  will  undertake  to  see  that  policies  up 
to  a total  value  of  $5,000  (irrespective  of  how  many  policies  or  in  how 
many  companies)  will  not  be  lapsed  for  non-payment  of  premiums. 

The  six  limitations  on  this  protection  are  these: 

1.  The  policy  must  have  been  issued  and  a premium  paid  before  Sep- 

tember 1,  1917;  or  the  membership  of  a fraternal  organization 

acquired  before  September  1,  1917. 

2.  Upon  failure  to  pay  premiums  for  a year  before  applying  for  this 

protection,  the  government  will  not  protect  such  policy. 

3.  If  there  is  outstanding  a policy  loan  or  indebtedness  which  is  half  of 

cash  surrender  value  of  policy,  the  government  does  not  guarantee 

policy. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  on  which  premiums  will  be  guaranteed 

is  $5,000  to  any  one  person  in  service. 

5.  This  guarantee  is  only  as  to  premiums.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 

limitations  imposed  by  any  “war  clause.” 

6.  If  policy  lapsed  before  “commencement  of  service,”  the  govern- 

ment does  not  protect  policy. 

Note.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  “commencement  of  service”  as  to  all 
men  in  service  before  March  8,  1918,  means  March  8,  1918;  as  to  men 
entering  service  thereafter  it  means  the  actual  date  of  their  entry. 

If  the  policy  was  in  force  at  the  “commencement  of  service,”  thus 
defined,  it  can  be  protected  by  an  application  made  any  time  within  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  first  unpaid  premium.  If  the  policy  is  within 
the  Act  this  application  will  secure  the  protection  even  if  the  insurance 
company  has  marked  the  policy  lapsed  for  non-payment  of  premium. 

The  protection  is  extended  only  to  insurance  on  the  lives  of  persons  in 
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service;  it  does  not  include  dependents.  Application  can  be  made  only 
by  the’ insured  man  himself  or  by  a person  holding  a valid  power  ot 
attorney. 

WAR-RISK  INSURANCE 

Act  of  Congress  approved  October  6,  1 9 1 7 • F°r  DU  text  see  Appendix,  page  3°- 

The  Act  provides,  in  brief,  the  following:  . _ 

1.  For  the  support,  during  the  war,  of  the  families  and  dependents  ot 

enlisted  men.  . 

(a)  Allotments  of  pay. — Certain  proportions  ot  pay  are  to  be  withheld 
by  the  Government  from  the  man  and  paid  directly  to  the  families  or 
dependents,  or  for  insurance,  or  for  other  purposes.  Allotment  or  deposit 
of  one-half  of  pay  may  be  required  in  all  cases. 

(, b ) Family  allowances. — In  addition  to  allotments  of  pay  by  the  man, 
the  United  States  will  pay  monthly  allowances  to  the  wife,  children,  and 
certain  dependents. 

2.  For  the  protection  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  their  dependents 
from  the  hazards  of  injury,  disease,  and  death. 

(a)  Compensation. — Monthly  payments,  for  disability  and  death  due 
to  injury  and  disease  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

(b)  Insurance. — Provided  by  the  United  States  upon  application  and 
payment  of  premium,  without  medical  examination,  against  total  perma- 
nent disability  and  against  death.  The  premium  will  be  at  normal  peace 
rates  without  loading,  and  the  United  States  will  bear  the  extra  cost  due 
to  war  service.  Provision  is  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  insurance 
after  leaving  the  service. 

Military  and  Naval  Pay  Deposit  Fund  [Sec.  21]  * 

A separate  fund  created  in  the  Treasury,  for  deposit  of  allotments  of 
pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  themselves. 

These  deposits  to  receive  interest  at  4 per  cent  per  annum  compounded 
semiannually. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require 
every  enlisted  man  to  deposit  in  this  fund  such  proportion  ot  his  pay , 
not  otherwise  allotted,  as  will,  added  to  the  compulsory  allotment,  equal 
one-half  pay. 

Definitions  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Act  [Sec.  22]  * 

“Military  or  naval  forces”  means  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Naval  Reserves,  the  National  Naval  Volun- 
teers, and  any  other  branch  of  the  United  States  service  while  serving 
pursuant  to  law  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

“Commissioned  officer”  includes  a warrant  officer,  but  includes  only 
an  officer  in  active  service. 

“Man”  or  “enlisted  man”  means  person,  male  or  female,  in  active 
service  in  the  military'  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  includes 
noncommissioned  and  petty  officers  and  members  of  training  camps. 

* Section  references  cite  the  sections  of  the  Act  which  are  here  summarized. 


“Injury”  includes  disease. 

Pay  means  the  pay  for  service  in  the  United  States  according  to 
grade  and  length  of  service,  excluding  all  allowances. 

Child  is  limited  to  an  unmarried  person  either  under  18  years  of 
age,  or  incompetent,  and  includes,  under  certain  conditions,  a stepchild, 
adopted  child,  and  illegitimate  child. 

Parent  includes  a parent,  grandparent,  and  step-parent,  either  of 
the  person  in  the  service  or  of  the  spouse. 

Brother  and  “sister”  include  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood 
as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  blood,  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  through  adoption. 

I he  bureau  on  request  shall  furnish  information  to  and  act  for  persons 
in  service  with  respect  to  insurance  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation, 
and  may  on  request  keep  records  of  policies,  companies,  etc.  [Sec.  24.] 
Punishment  provided  for  perjury  or  fraud.  [Secs.  25-26.] 


Allotments  and  Family  Allowances 

(Applies  to  enlisted  men,  not  to  officers.) 

Allotment  of  Pay  [Sec.  201] 

Allotment  of  pay,  compulsory  as  to  wife  (divorced  wife  in  certain  cases), 
compulsory  as  to  child,  voluntary  as  to  other  persons. 

Monthly  compulsory  allotment  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  family 
allowances  hereinafter  specified  but  not  more  than  one-half  pay,  or  less 
than  $15. 

I he  enlisted  man  may  allot  any  proportion  or  amount  of  his  pay  in 
addition  to  the  compulsory  allotment  for  such  purposes  and  persons  as 
he  may  direct,  subject  to  regulations.  [Sec.  202.] 

I he  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  may  require  that  any 
proportion  of  one-half  pay  which  is  not  allotted  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  military  and  naval  pay  deposit  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  man. 
[Sec.  203.] 

Compulsory  allotment  may  be  waived  on  written  consent  of  wife,  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  her  ability  to  support  herself  and  children.  [Sec. 
201.] 

Compulsory  allotment  may  be  excused  for  good  cause  shown,  subject 
to  regulations.  [Sec.  201.] 


Family  Allowance  [Sec.  204] 

A family  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50,  in  addition  to  pay  allotted  by  the 
man,  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Family  allowance  shall  be  paid  upon  application,  which  may  be  made 
by  the  man,  or  made  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  beneficiary. 

No  family  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  period  preceding  Novem- 
ber 1,  1917. 

bamily  allowance  will  be  paid  from  the  time  of  enlistment,  but  ceases 
one  month  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  or  at  death  in,  or  one  month 
after  discharge  from  the  service. 
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Beneficiaries  Entitled  to  Family  Allowance,  and  Schedules 

If  the  enlisted  person  is  a man: 

Class  A.  Wife,  child,  or  children: 

(a)  If  there  be  a wife  but  no  child,  $15. 

\b)  If  there  be  a wife  and  one  child,  $25. 

(c)  If  there  be  a wife  and  two  children,  $32.50,  with  $5  per 

month  additional  for  each  additional  child. 

(d)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  one  child,  $5. 

(<?)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  two  children,  $12.50. 

(/)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  three  children,  $20. 

(g)  If  there  be  no  wife,  but  four  children,  $30,  with  $5  per 

month  additional  for  each  additional  child. 

(h)  If  there  is  a former  wife  divorced  who  has  not  remarried 

and  to  whom  alimony  has  been  decreed,  $15. 

Class  B.  Grandchild,  parent,  brother  or  sister: 

(a)  If  there  be  one  parent,  $10. 

(b)  If  there  be  two  parents,  $20. 

(c)  For  each  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  and  additional  parent, 

$5- 

If  the  enlisted  person  is  a woman: 

Class  A.  (None.) 

Class  B.  Child,  grandchild,  parent,  brother  or  sister: 

(a)  If  there  be  one  parent,  $10. 

(b)  If  there  be  two  parents,  $20. 

(c)  For  each  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  and  additional  parent, 

$5. 

(d)  If  there  be  one  child,  $5. 

(e)  If  there  be  two  children,  $12.50. 

(f)  If  there  be  three  children,  $20. 

(g)  If  there  be  four  children,  $30,  with  $5  per  month  additional 

for  each  additional  child. 

Family  allowances  for  class  A shall  be  paid  only  if  and  while  a compul- 
sory allotment  is  made  to  a member  or  members  of  such  class.  [Sec.  205.] 
Family  allowances  to  members  of  class  B shall  be  paid  only  if  and 
while  the  member  is  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  enlisted  man, 
and  only  if  and  while  an  allotment  of  pay  is  made  to  a member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  class.  [Sec.  206.] 

The  total  monthly  allowance  to  beneficiaries  of  Class  B added  to  the 
enlisted  man’s  monthly  allotment  to  them  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
sum  habitually  contributed  by  him  to  their  support  monthly. 

The  commissioner  after  investigation  shall  make  an  award,  on  which 
the  amount  of  allotments  shall  be  determined. 

The  commissioner  shall  have  continuing  jurisdiction  over  his  awards. 
The  amount  of  each  monthly  allotment  and  allowance  shall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  conditions  then  existing.  [Sec.  210.] 

Compensation  for  Death  or  Disability  [Sec.  300] 
Compensation  is  payable  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  to  members 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  when  employed 
in  active  service  under  the  War  or  Navy  Department. 
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Compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death  or  disability  resulting  from 
personal  injury  suffered  or  disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty,  unless 
caused  by  the  person’s  own  willful  misconduct. 

The  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  without  contribu- 
tions from  the  persons  protected. 

Compensation  in  Case  of  Death  [Sec.  301] 

To  Family. — The  persons  entitled  to  receive  compensation  in  case  of 
death  are  the  widow,  children,  and  dependent  mother  or  father,  or  both, 
of  the  deceased. 

The  amounts  payable  monthly  are  fixed  and  are  not  based  upon  the 
pay  of  the  deceased : 

(a)  For  a widow  alone,  $25. 

( b ) For  a widow  and  one  child,  $35. 

(c)  For  a widow  and  two  children,  $42.50,  with  $5  for  each  additional 

child  up  to  two. 

( d ) If  there  be  no  widow,  then  for  one  child,  $20. 

(e)  For  two  children,  $30. 

(/)  For  three  children,  $40,  with  $5  for  each  additional  child  up  to  two. 

(g)  For  a mother  or  dependent  father,  $20  each,  or  both,  $30.  The 
amount  payable  under  this  subdivision  shall  not  be  greater  than 
a sum  which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount  payable  to  the 
widow  and  children,  does  not  exceed  $75. 

Compensation  to  a widow  or  widowed  mother  shall  continue  until 
death  or  remarriage. 

Compensation  to  a child  shall  cease  at  the  age  of  18,  or  at  marriage, 
unless  the  child  is  incompetent. 

Funeral  Allowance. — The  United  States  shall  pay  burial  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $100. 

Compensation  in  Case  of  Total  Disability  [Sec.  302] 

During  the  continuance  of  total  disability,  monthly  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  the  injured  person. 

The  amounts  payable  monthly  are  fixed  and  are  not  based  upon  the 
pay  of  the  injured  person: 

(a)  If  he  has  neither  wife  nor  child  living,  $30. 

(b)  If  he  has  a wife  but  no  child  living,  $45. 

(c)  If  he  has  a wife  and  one  child  living,  $55. 

(d)  If  he  lias  a wife  and  two  children  living,  $65. 

(e)  If  he  has  a wife  and  three  or  more  children  living,  $75. 

(/)  If  he  has  no  wife  but  one  child  living,  $40,  with  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional child  up  to  two. 

(g)  If  he  has  a widowed  mother  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  $10. 

To  an  injured  person  who  is  totally  disabled  and  in  addition  so  helpless 
as  to  be  in  constant  need  of  a nurse  or  attendant,  such  additional  sum 
shall  be  paid,  but  not  exceeding  $20  per  month,  as  the  director  may  deem 
reasonable. 

For  certain  specified  conditions,  or  if  the  injured  person  is  permanently 
bedridden,  $100  monthly  compensation  is  provided.  (But  no  allowance 
for  a nurse  shall  be  made.) 


Compensation  in  Case  of  Partial  Disability 

The  amount  of  compensation  in  case  of  partial  disability  is  a percentage 
of  the  compensation  provided  in  case  of  total  disability. 

The  percentage  is  equal  to  the  reduction  in  earning  capacity  resulting 
from  the  injury. 

A schedule  of  disability  ratings  has  been  adopted,  based  upon  average 
impairments  of  earning  capacity  in  civil  occupations  resulting  from 
specific  injuries  of  a permanent  nature. 

Provisions  Relating  to  Disability 

In  addition  to  compensation  the  United  States  furnishes  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  hospital  services,  and  supplies. 

Provision  is  made  for  frequent  examinations  of  the  disabled. 

Every  person  in  receipt  of  compensation  shall  submit  to  reasonable 
treatment.  [Sec.  303.] 

Sec.  304.  [This  section  was  repealed  by  act  of  June  27,  1918 — voca- 
tional rehabilitation  act — Public — No.  178 — 65th  Cong.] 

The  bureau  has  continuing  jurisdiction  over  compensation  cases. 
[Sec.  305.] 

Conditions  Governing  Compensation 

Death  or  disability,  to  be  compensable,  must  occur  while  in  the  service 
or  within  one  year  after  discharge  or  resignation. 

Except  that , if  the  injured  person,  within  one  year  after  leaving  the 
service,  shall  undergo  a medical  examination  and  obtain  a certificate  that 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  injury  likely  to  cause  death  or  disability,  compensation  shall 
be  payable  whenever  death  or  disability  resulting  from  such  injury  occurs. 
[Sec.  306.] 

Compensation  shall  not  be  payable  for  death  in  the  course  of  the  ser- 
vice until  the  death  be  officially  recorded. 

No  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  a period  in  which  the  man  has 
been  reported  “ missing”  and  a family  allowance  has  been  paid  for  him. 
[Sec.  307.] 

Death  inflicted  as  a punishment  for  a crime  or  military  offense  is  not 
compensable  unless  it  is  inflicted  by  the  enemy. 

Dishonorable  discharge  is  a bar  to  any  compensation.  [Sec.  308.] 

Compensation  is  not  assignable  and  is  exempt  from  attachment,  execu- 
tion, and  from  all  taxation.  [Sec.  31 1.]  [See  Sec.  28.] 

Compensation  shall  not  be  paid  while  the  person  is  in  receipt  of  service 
or  retirement  pay. 

Except  as  rights  have  heretofore  accrued,  existing  laws  providing  pay- 
ments in  the  event  of  death  in  the  service  and  existing  pension  laws  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  persons  now  or  hereafter  in  the  service. 

Compensation  to  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  of  the  Navy' 
Nurse  Corps  is  in  lieu  of  compensation  under  the  act  of  September  7,  1916. 
[Sec.  312.] 

When  Claim  Must  Be  Filed 

In  case  of  disability,  claim  must  be  filed  within  five  years  after  discharge 
or  resignation  from  the  service;  or,  if  the  disability  occur  after  leaving 
the  service,  within  five  years  after  the  beginning  of  disability. 
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In  case  of  death  during  service,  the  claim  must  be  filed  within  five 
years  after  the  death  is  officially  recorded. 

In  case  of  death  after  discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service,  the 
claim  must  be  filed  within  five  years  after  death.  [Sec.  309.] 

No  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  any  period  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  claim.  [Sec.  310.] 

Insurance 

Insurance  against  death  or  total  permanent  disability  is  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  made  available  to  every  officer  and  enlisted  man  and 
to  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  when 
employed  in  active  service  under  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Insurance  must  be  in  multiples  of  $500  and  not  less  than  $1,000  or 
more  than  $10,000. 

Insurance  is  granted  upon  application  to,  and  payment  of  premium 
to,  the  bureau. 

Insurance  is  granted  without  medical  examination.  [Sec.  400.] 

Insurance  must  be  applied  for  within  120  days  after  enlistment  and 
before  discharge  or  resignation  from  the  service.  [Sec.  401.] 

The  premiums  are  payable  monthly,  and  are  determined  upon  age,  as 
follows: 


Age 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Premium  For 

Per  Month 

Per  Year 

f $ 1,000 

$ -65 

$ 7-8° 

; 10,000 

6.50 

78.00 

< 1,000 

.66 

7.92 

\ 10,000 

6.60 

79.20 

f 1,000 

.67 

8.04 

' 10,000 

6.70 

80.40 

/ 1,000 

.68 

8.16 

10,000 

6.80 

81.60 

f 1 ,000 

.69 

8.28 

\ 10,000 

6.90 

82.80 

Note. — These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  men  between  the  ages  of  18-20  and  31-45 
inclusive,  called  under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  31,  1918. 


Automatic  Insurance 

Any  person  in  active  service  on  or  after  the  6th  of  April,  1917,  is  insured 
automatically  until  February  12,  1918,  unless  he  has  applied  for  insurance 
to  take  effect  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  protection  thus  given  is  against  death  and  against  total  permanent 
disability  occurring,  while  in  active  service,  from  April  6,  1917,  to  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1918,  inclusive. 

If  the  insured  person  die,  without  having  become  so  disabled,  during 
the  period  stated,  monthly  installments  of  $25  each  will  be  paid  his  wife 
during  widowhood  or  to  his  child,  or  widowed  mother  while  they  survive 
him,  but  not  more  than  240  installments  shall  be  so  paid. 

If  the  insured  person  becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled  dur- 
ing the  period  stated  he  will  receive  an  income  payable  in  monthly  in- 
stallments of  $25  each  during  disability.  If  he  die,  like  installments  are 
payable  to  the  wife  during  her  widowhood  or  to  the  child  or  widowed 
mother  while  they  survive  him,  but  not  more  than  240  installments  less 
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the  number  of  installments  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the  insured  while 
disabled  shall  be  so  paid.  [Sec.  402.] 

Insurance  Details 

Insurance  is  not  assignable  or  subject  to  claims  of  creditors  of  the  insured 
or  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Insurance  is  payable  only  to  a wife  or  husband,  child,  grandchild, 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  the  injured  or  to  himself.  (Automatic  insur- 
ance is  payable  only  to  a wife,  child,  or  widowed  mother.) 

Insurance  is  payable  in  240  monthly  installments,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  total  permanent  disability  monthly  installments  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  duration  of  disability. 

Provisions  for  endowment,  continuous  installments,  surrender  values, 
dividends,  etc.,  as  may  be  reasonable,  are  provided  by  regulation. 

The  insured  has  the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary  without  consent, 
but  only  within  the  permitted  class. 

If  no  beneficiary  within  the  permitted  class  be  designated  by  the  in- 
sured, either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will,  or  if  the  designated  beneficiary 
does  not  survive  the  insured,  the  insurance  (or  if  any  beneficiary  sur- 
vives the  insured  but  does  not  receive  all  the  installments,  then  the  re- 
maining installments)  shall  be  payable  to  such  person  or  persons,  within 
the  permitted  class  of  beneficiaries,  as  would  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  the  residence  of  the  insured  be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  in  case 
of  intestacy.  If  no  such  person  survive  the  insured,  then  there  shall  be 
paid  to  the  estate  of  the  insured  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserve  value,  if 
any,  of  the  insurance  at  the  time  of  his  death.  [Sec.  402.] 

The  United  States  bears  the  expense  of  administration  and  the  ex- 
cess mortality  and  disability  cost  resulting  from  hazards  of  war. 

Premium  rates  shall  be  net  rates,  based  upon  the  American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality,  and  3P2  per  cent  interest.  Such  rates  do  not  include 
any  provision  for  expenses.  [Sec.  403.] 

During  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  five  years  thereafter,  unless  sooner 
converted,  the  insurance  shall  be  term  insurance  for  successive  terms  of 
one  year  each. 

Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  the  insured 
shall  have  the  right  to  convert  this  term  insurance  into  any  of  the  usual 
forms  of  insurance  at  the  net  premium  rate  for  such  forms  of  insurance. 

No  medical  examination  can  be  required  as  a condition  of  converting 
the  insurance. 

Unless  the  privilege  of  conversion  is  exercised  the  insurance  can  not 
be  continued  after  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period. 

To  carry  out  the  privilege  of  conversion,  ordinary  life  insurance,  20- 
payment  life-insurance,  endowment  maturing  at  age  62,  and  other  usual 
forms  of  insurance  are  provided. 

Premiums  are  not  required  for  more  than  one  month  in  advance  and 
may  be  deducted  from  the  pay  or  deposit  of  the  insured. 


BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
As  many  men  about  to  enter  the  service  are  stockholders  in  building 
associations,  it  is  necessary  that  their  rights  as  stockholders  should  be 
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protected,  and  a person  authorized  to  act  for  them  as  to  withdrawal  or 
cancellation  of  shares  and  payment  of  dues. 

Many  building  association  mortgages  are  held  against  the  property  of 
draftees,  and  as  the  maturity  of  shares  occur,  mortgages  will  be  paid  off. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  person  intrusted  with  power  of  attorney  should 
see  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  mortgages  and  represent  the  stockholders 
in  payment  of  matured  shares. 

[See  Acts  of  Assembly:  Act  of  April  29,  1874,  Section  37,  P.  L.  73; 
Act  of  April  10,  1879,  P.  L.  16;  Act  of  May  14,  1913,  P.  L.  205;  Act  of 
July  5,  1917,  P.  L.  675.] 


DECEDENT’S  ESTATES 

The  attention  of  men  about  to  enter  the  naval  or  military  service 
should  be  called  to  recent  testamentary  legislation  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  this,  references  are  made  to  the  Acts  of  As- 
sembly: 

(1)  The  Intestate  Act. — The  Intestate  Act  of  June  7,  1917,  P.  L.  429, 
relates  to  the  descent  and  distribution  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  persons  dying  intestate  and  also  to  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
Orphans’  Courts.  This  Act  was  effective  December  31,  1917. 

(2)  The  Fiduciaries'  Act. — The  Fiduciaries’  Act  of  June  7,  1917,  P.  L. 
447,  relates  to  the  administration  and  distribution  of  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents and  of  minors,  and  all  trust  estates,  including  the  appointment 
of  all  persons  acting  in  Fiduciary  capacity. 

(3)  The  Wills  Act. — The  Wills  Act  of  June  7,  1917,  P.  L.  403,  relates  to 
the  form,  execution,  revocation,  and  interpretation  of  wills,  to  non- 
cupative  wills,  to  the  appointment  of  testamentary  guardians,  to  spend- 
thrift trusts  forfeiture,  and  elections  to  take  under  or  against  wills. 
This  Act  went  into  effect  December  31,  1917.  Section  5 of  this  Act  re- 
lates to  the  wills  of  marines  and  soldiers  in  actual  military  service,  and 
provides  that  he  may  dispose  of  his  personal  property  as  he  might  have 
done  before  the  making  of  this  Act.  Wills  of  such  persons,  though  oral, 
must,  however,  be  proved  by  two  wdtnesses.  Smith’s  Will  6 Philadelphia, 
104. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CIVIL  PROCESS 

In  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Federal  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  March  8,  1918,  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  May  5,  1911,  P.  L.  131,  Sec- 
tion 60,  exempts  persons  engaged  in  active  military  service  from  civil  pro- 
cess and  extends  such  exemption  thirty  days  after  they  shall  be  relieved 
from  active  service. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ALLOWANCE 

The  Act  of  June  7,  1917,  P.  L.  600,  provides  that  appointive  officers 
and  employees,  employed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  its 
Civil  Service  or  by  any  Department  Bureau,  county,  municipality,  town- 
ship or  school  district,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  their  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  enlistment  or  draft  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
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the  United  States,  and  further  provides  that  half  of  the  salary  or  wages 
of  such  officers  or  employees  as  have  dependent  wives,  children,  or  parents, 
and  not  exceeding  $2,000  per  annum,  be  paid  during  the  term  of  their 
service  in  the  army  or  navy  to  such  dependents. 

GUARDIANSHIP  AND  CUSTODY  OF  CHILDREN 

See  Section  8 of  the  Wills  Act,  1917,  and  Section  59  of  the  Fiduciaries’ 
Act,  1917. 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES 

Many  cases  will  arise  in  which  draftees  who  are  the  owners  of  real 
estate  will  desire  the  services  of  a trustee.  Whether  the  trustee  shall  be 
an  individual  or  a trust  company  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  trust 
and  also  upon  the  provision  which  the  draftee  has  made  for  his  family 
by  will. 

It  is  desirable  that  wills  be  deposited  in  safe  keeping,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  arrangements  be  made  with  local  trust  companies  or  banks  to  act 
as  depositary  without  charge. 


APPENDIX 

SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 

(Approved  March  8,  1918) 

[Public — No.  103 — 65TH  Congress.] 

[H.  R.  6361.] 

An  Act  to  extend  protection  to  the  civil  rights  of  members  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  present  war. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  hi  Congress  assembled. 

Article  I 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  ioo.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  United  States  the 
more  successfully  to  prosecute  and  carry  on  the  war  in  which  it  is  at 
present  engaged,  protection  is  hereby  extended  to  persons  in  military 
service  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent  prejudice  or  injury  to 
their  civil  rights  during  their  term  of  service  and  to  enable  them  to  de- 
vote their  entire  energy  to  the  military  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  to  this 
end  the  following  provisions  are  made  for  the  temporary  suspension  ot 
legal  proceedings  and  transactions  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  rights 
of  persons  in  such  service  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war? 

. Sec.  ioi . (1)  That  the  term  “persons  in  military  service,”  as  used 

in  this  Act,  shall  include  the  following  persons  and  no  others:  All  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Regular  Army  Reserve,  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps;  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  and  National  Guard  Reserve  recog- 
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nized  by  the  Militia  Bureau  of  the  War  Department;  all  forces  raised 
under  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  authorize  the  President  to  increase 
temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States,”  approved 
May  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen;  all  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard;  all 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  Militia,  Naval  Reserve  force, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  National  Naval  Volunteers  recognized  by  the 
Navy  Department;  all  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  detailed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  duty  either  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy; 
any  of  the  personnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  transferred  by  the  President  to  the  service  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  War  Department  or  of  the  Navy  Department;  members  of 
the  Nurse  Corps;  Army  field  clerks;  field  clerks,  Quartermaster  Corps; 
civilian  clerks  and  employees  on  duty  with  the  military  forces  detailed 
for  service  abroad  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  existing  law;  and 
members  of  any  other  body  who  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  become 
a part  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
“military  service,”  as  used  in  this  definition,  shall  signify  active  service 
in  any  branch  of  service  heretofore  mentioned  or  referred  to,  but  reserves 
and  persons  on  the  retired  list  shall  not  be  included  in  the  term.  “ persons  in 
military  service"  until  ordered  to  active  service.  The  term  “active  service” 
shall  include  the  period  during  which  a person  in  military  service  is  absent 
from  duty  on  account  of  sickness,  wounds,  leave,  or  other  lawful  cause. 

(2)  The  term  “period  of  military  service,”  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall 
include  the  time  between  the  following  dates:  For  persons  in  active  ser- 
vice at  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  it  shall  begin  with  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act;  for  persons  entering  active  service  after  the  date 
of  this  Act,  with  the  date  of  entering  active  service.  It  shall  terminate 
with  the  date  of  discharge  from  active  service  or  death  while  in  active 
service,  but  in  no  case  later  than  the  date  when  this  Act  ceases  to  be  in 
force. 

(3)  The  term  “person,”  as  used  in  this  Act,  with  reference  to  the 
holder  of  any  right  alleged  to  exist  against  a person  in  military  service 
or  against  a person  secondarily  liable  under  such  right,  shall  include  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  any  other  forms  of  business 
association. 

(4)  The  term  “court”  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  whether  or 
not  a court  of  record. 

(5)  The  term  “termination  of  the  war”  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  mean 
the  termination  of  the  present  war  by  the  treaty  of  peace  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  (1)  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 

United  States,  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  proceedings  commenced  in  any  court  therein,  and  shall  be  enforced 
through  the  usual  forms  of  procedure  obtaining  in  such  courts  or  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  by  them  prescribed. 

(2)  When  under  this  Act  any  application  is  required  to  be  made  to 
a court  in  which  no  proceeding  has  already  been  commenced  with  respect 
to  the  matter,  such  application  may  be  made  to  any  court. 
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Sec.  103.  Whenever  pursuant  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  enforcement  of  any  obligation  or  liability,  the  prosecution  of  any 
suit  or  proceeding,  the  entry  or  enforcement  of  any  order,  writ,  judgment, 
or  decree,  or  the  performance  of  any  other  act,  may  be  stayed,  postponed, 
or  suspended,  such  stay,  postponement,  or  suspension  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  likewise  be  granted  to  sureties,  guarantors,  indorsers, 
and  others  subject  to  the  obligation  or  liability,  the  performance  or  en- 
forcement of  which  is  stayed,  postponed,  or  suspended. 

When  a judgment  or  decree  is  vacated  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  the  same  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
likewise  be  set  aside  and  vacated  as  to  any  surety,  guarantor,  indorser, 
or  other  person  liable  upon  the  contract  or  liability  for  the  enforcement 
of  which  the  judgment  or  decree  was  entered. 

Article  II 

GENERAL  RELIEF 

Sec.  200.  That  in  any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court 
if  there  shall  be  a default  of  an  appearance  by  the  defendant  the  plaintiff 
before  entering  judgment  shall  file  in  the  court  an  affidavit  setting  forth 
facts  showing  that  the  defendant  is  not  in  military  service.  If  unable  to 
file  such  affidavit  plaintiff  shall  in  lieu  thereof  file  an  affidavit  setting 
forth  either  that  the  defendant  is  in  the  military  service  or  that  plaintiff 
is  not  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  defendant  is  in  such  service.  If 
an  affidavit  is  not  filed  showing  that  the  defendant  is  not  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  no  judgment  shall  be  entered  without  first  securing  an  order 
of  court  directing  such  entry,  and  no  such  order  shall  be  made  if  the 
defendant  is  in  such  service  until  after  the  court  shall  have  appointed  an 
attorney  to  represent  defendant  and  protect  his  interest  and  the  court 
shall  on  application  make  such  appointment.  Unless  it  appears  that  the 
defendant  is  not  in  such  service  the  court  may  require  as  a condition 
before  judgment  is  entered  that  the  plaintiff  file  a bond  approved  by  the 
court  conditioned  to  indemnify  the  defendant,  if  in  military  service, 
against  any  loss  or  damage  that  he  may  suffer  by  reason  of  any  judgment 
should  the  judgment  be  thereafter  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  And 
the  court  may  make  such  other  and  further  order  or  enter  such  judg- 
ment as  in  its  opinion  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
defendant  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  person  who  shall  make  or  use  an  affidavit  required  under 
this  section  knowing  it  to  be  false  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  by  fine 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  both. 

(3)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  in  which  a person  in  military  service 
is  a party  if  such  party  does  not  personally  appear  therein  or  is  not 
represented  by  an  authorized  attorney,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney 
to  represent  him;  and  in  such  case  a like  bond  may  be  required  and  an 
order  made  to  protect  the  rights  of  such  person.  But  no  attorney  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act  to  protect  a person  in  military  service  shall  have 
power  to  waive  any  right  of  the  person  for  whom  he  is  appointed  or  bind 
him  by  his  acts. 

(4)  If  any  judgment  shall  be  rendered  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
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governed  by  this  section  against  any  person  in  military  service  during 
the  period  of  such  service  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  it  appears 
that  such  person  was  prejudiced  by  reason  of  his  military  service  in  mak- 
ing his  defense  thereto,  such  judgment  may,  upon  application,  made  by 
such  person  or  his  legal  representative,  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  termination  of  such  service,  be  opened  by  the  court  rendering  the 
same  and  such  defendant  or  his  legal  representative  let  in  to  defend ; 
provided  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  defendant  has  a meritorious  or 
legal  defense  to  the  action  or  some  part  thereof.  Vacating,  setting  aside, 
or  reversing  any  judgment  because  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  impair  any  right  or  title  acquired  by  any  bona  fide  purchaser 
for  value  under  such  judgment. 

Sec.  201.  That  at  any  stage  thereof  any  action  or  proceeding  com- 
menced in  any  court  by  or  against  a person  in  military  service  during 
the  period  of  such  service  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending,  on  its  own  motion,  and 
shall,  on  application  to  it  by  such  person  or  some  person  on  his  behalf, 
be  stayed  as  provided  in  this  Act,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
the  ability  of  plaintiff  to  prosecute  the  action  or  the  defendant  to  con- 
duct his  defense  is  not  materially  affected  by  reason  of  his  military 
service. 

Sec.  202.  That  when  an  action  for  compliance  with  the  terms  of  any 
contract  is  stayed  pursuant  to  this  Act  no  fine  or  penalty  shall  accrue 
by  reason  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such  contract  during 
the  period  of  such  stay,  and  in  any  case  where  a person  fails  to  perform 
any  obligation  and  a fine  or  penalty  for  such  nonperformance  is  incurred 
a court  may,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  just,  relieve  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  fine  or  penalty  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  person  who  would 
suffer  by  such  fine  or  penalty  was  in  the  military  service  when  the  penalty 
was  incurred  and  that  by  reason  of  such  service  the  ability  of  such  per- 
son to  pay  or  perform  was  thereby  materially  impaired. 

Sec.  203.  That  in  any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court 
against  a person  in  military  service,  before  or  during  the  period  of  such 
service,  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
on  its  own  motion,  or  on  application  to  it  by  such  person  or  some  per- 
son on  his  behalf  shall,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  ability  of 
the  defendant  to  comply  with  the  judgment  or  order  entered  or  sought 
is  not  materially  affected  by  reason  of  his  military  service: 

(1)  Stay  the  execution  of  any  judgment  or  order  entered  against  such 
person,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and 

(2)  Vacate  or  stay  any  attachment  or  garnishment  of  property, 
money,  or  debts  in  the  hands  of  another,  whether  before  or  after  judg- 
ment, as  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  That  any  stay  of  any  action,  proceeding,  attachment,  or 
execution,  ordered  by  any  court  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  be  ordered  for  the  period  of  military  ser- 
vice and  three  months  thereafter  or  any  part  of  such  period,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  as  may  be  just,  whether  as  to  payment  in  installments  of 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  court  may  fix  or  otherwise.  Where 
the  person  in  military  service  is  a codefendant  with  others  the  plaintiff 
may  nevertheless  by  leave  of  court  proceed  against  the  others. 
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Sec.  205.  That  the  period  of  military  service  shall  not  be  included  in 
computing  any  period  now  or  hereafter  to  be  limited  by  any  law  for  the 
bringing  of  any  action  by  or  against  any  person  in  military  service  or  by 
or  against  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  whether  such 
cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued  prior  to  or  during  the  period  of  such 
service. 

Article  III 

RENT,  INSTALLMENT  CONTRACTS,  MORTGAGES 

Sec.  300.  (1)  I hat  no  eviction  or  distress  shall  be  made  during  the 

period  of  military  service  in  respect  of  any  premises  for  which  the  agreed 
rent  does  not  exceed  $50  per  month,  occupied  chiefly  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses by  the  wife,  children,  or  other  dependents  of  a person  in  military 
service,  except  upon  leave  of  court  granted  upon  application  therefor  or 
granted  in  an  action  or  proceeding  affecting  the  right  of  possession. 

(2)  On  any  such  application  or  in  any  such  action  the  court  may,  in 
its. discretion,  on  its  own  motion,  and  shall,  on  application,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  the  agreed  rent  is 
not  materially  affected  by  reason  of  such  military  service,  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings for  not  longer  than  three  months,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  or  it 
may  make  such  other  order  as  may  be  just. 

(3)  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  take  part  in  any  eviction  or  dis- 
tress otherwise  than  as  provided  in  subsection  (1)  hereof  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
one  year  or  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  both. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  hereby  empowered,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  order  an  allotment  of  the  pay  of  a person  in  military  ser- 
vice in  reasonable  proportion  to  discharge  the  rent  of  premises  occupied 
for  dwelling  purposes  by  the  wife,  children,  or  other  dependents  of  such 
person. 

Sec.  301.  (1)  That  no  person  who  has  received,  or  whose  assignor 

has  received,  under  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, or  of  lease  or  bailment  with  a view  to  purchase  of  such  property, 
a deposit  or  installment  of  the  purchase  price  from  a person  or  from  the 
assignor  of  a person  who,  after  the  date  of  payment  of  such  deposit  or 
installment,  has  entered  military  service,  shall  exercise  any  right  or  option 
under  such  contract  to  rescind  or  terminate  the  contract  or  resume  pos- 
session of  the  property  for  non-payment  of  any  installment  falling  due 
during  the  period  of  such  military  service,  except  by  action  in  a court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Ua)  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  resume  possession  of  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  section  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (1)  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000, 
or  both. 

(2)  L pon  the  hearing  of  such  action  the  court  may  order  the  repay- 
ment oi  prior  installments  or  deposits  or  any  part  thereof,  as  a condition 
ot  terminating  the.  contract  and  resuming  possession  of  the  property,  or 
may,  in  its  discretion,  on  its  owTn  motion,  and  shall,  on  application  to  it 
by  such  person  in  military  service  or  some  person  on  his  behalf,  order  a 
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stay  of  proceedings  as  provided  in  this  Act  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract is  not  materially  affected  by  reason  of  such  service;  or  it  may  make 
such  other  disposition  of  the  case  as  may  be  equitable  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  all  parties. 

Sec.  302.  (1)  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to 

obligations  originating  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  and 
secured  by  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  security  in  the  nature  of  a 
mortgage  upon  real  or  personal  property  owned  by  a person  in  military 
service  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  the  military  service  and 
still  so  owned  by  him. 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court  during  the  period  of 
military  service  to  enforce  such  obligation  arising  out  of  nonpayment  of 
any  sum  thereunder  due  or  out  of  any  other  breach  of  the  terms  thereof 
occurring  prior  to  or  during  the  period  of  such  service,  the  court  may, 
after  hearing,  in  its  discretion,  on  its  own  motion,  and  shall,  on  applica- 
tion to  it  by  such  person  in  military  service  or  some  person  on  his  behalf, 
unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  obligation  is  not  materially  affected  by  reason  of 
his  military  service — 

(a)  Stay  the  proceedings  as  provided  in  this  Act;  or 

(b)  Make  such  other  disposition  of  the  case  as  may  be  equitable  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

(3)  No  sale  under  a power  of  sale  or  under  a judgment  entered  upon 
warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment  contained  in  any  such  obliga- 
tion shall  be  valid  if  made  during  the  period  of  military  service  or  within 
three  months  thereafter,  unless  upon  an  order  of  sale  previously  granted 
by  the  court  and  a return  thereto  made  and  approved  by  the  court. 

Article  IV 

INSURANCE 

Sec.  400.  That  in  this  Article  the  term  “policy”  shall  include  any 
contract  of  life  insurance  on  the  level  premium  or  legal  reserve  plan.  It 
shall  also  include  any  benefit  in  the  nature  of  life  insurance  arising  out 
of  membership  in  any  fraternal  or  beneficial  association;  the  term 
“premium”  shall  include  membership  dues  or  assessments  in  such  asso- 
ciation, and  the  date  of  issuance  of  policy  as  herein  limited  shall  refer 
to  the  date  of  admission  to  membership  in  such  association ; the  term 
“insured”  shall  include  any  person  who  is  the  holder  of  a policy  as  de- 
fined in  this  Article;  the  term  “insurer”  shall  include  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  form  of  association  which  secures  or  provides  in- 
surance under  any  policy  as  defined  in  this  Article. 

Sec.  401.  That  the  benefits  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  any  person 
in  military  service  who  is  the  holder  of  a policy  of  life  insurance,  when 
such  holder  shall  apply  for  such  benefits  on  a form  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  form  shall  set  forth  particularly  that  the  application 
therein  made  is  a consent  to  such  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  original 
contract  of  insurance  as  are  made  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  and  by  receiving  and  filing  the  same  the  insurer  shall  be  deemed 
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to  have  assented  thereto,  to  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  policy  on 
which  the  application  is  made  is  within  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 
The  original  of  such  application  shall  be  sent  by  the  insured  to  the  in- 
surer, and  a copy  thereof  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  shall  issue  through  suitable  mili- 
tary and  naval  channels  a notice  explaining  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
and  shall  furnish  forms  to  be  distributed  to  those  desiring  to  make  appli- 
cation for  its  benefits. 

Sec.  402.  That  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son in  military  service  in  respect  of  contracts  of  insurance  in  force  under 
their  terms  up  to  but  not  exceeding  a face  value  of  $5,000,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  policies  held  by  such  person  whether  in  one  or  more 
companies,  when  such  contracts  were  made  and  a premium  was  paid 
thereon  before  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen;  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  provisions  of  this  Article  apply  to  any  policy  on  which 
premiums  are  due  and  unpaid  for  a period  of  more  than  one  year  at  the 
time  when  application  for  the  benefits  of  this  Article  is  made  or  in  respect 
of  any  policy  on  which  there  is  outstanding  a policy  loan  or  other  indebted- 
ness equal  to  or  greater  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  cash  surrender  value 
of  the  policy. 

Sec.  403.  That  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  shall,  subject  to 
regulations,  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
compile  and  maintain  a list  of  such  persons  in  military  service  as  have 
made  application  for  the  benefits  of  this  Article,  and  shall  (1)  reject  any 
applications  for  such  benefits  made  by  persons  who  are  not  persons  in 
military  service;  (2)  reject  any  applications  for  such  benefits  in  excess  of 
the  amount  permitted  by  section  four  hundred  and  two;  and  (3)  reject 
any  applications  in  respect  of  contracts  of  insurance  otherwise  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  Article.  Said  bureau  shall  immediately  notify  the 
insurer  and  the  insured  in  writing  of  every  rejection  or  approval. 

Sec.  404.  That  when  one  or  more  applications  are  made  under  this 
Article  by  any  one  person  in  military  service  in  respect  of  insurance  ex- 
ceeding a total  face  value  of  $5,000,  whether  on  one  or  more  policies  or 
in  one  or  more  companies,  and  the  insured  shall  not  in  his  application 
indicate  an  order  of  preference,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  shall 
reject  such  policies  as  have  the  inferior  cash  surrender  value,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  total  benefits  conferred  within  the  face  value  of  $5,000,  and 
where  necessary  for  this  purpose  shall  direct  the  insurer  to  divide  any 
policy  into  two  separate  policies.  The  said  bureau  shall  immediately 
notify  the  insurer  and  the  insured  in  writing  of  such  selection. 

Sec.  405.  That  no  policy  which  has  not  lapsed  for  the  nonpayment 
of  premium  before  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  military  service 
of  the  insured,  and  which  has  been  brought  within  the  benefits  of  this 
Article,  shall  lapse  or  be  forfeited  for  the  nonpayment  of  premium  during 
the  period  of  such  service  or  during  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period : Provided , That  in  no  case  shall  this  prohibition  extend  for  more 
than  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Sec.  406.  That  within  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  calendar  month 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  every  insurance  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation to  wrhich  application  has  been  made  as  herein  provided,  for  the 
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benefits  of  this  Article,  shall  render  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance a report,  duly  verified,  setting  forth  the  following  facts: 

First.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  have  applied  for  such  benefits, 
and  the  face  value  of  the  policies  in  respect  of  which  such  benefits  have 
been  applied  for  by  such  persons,  during  the  preceding  calendar  month; 

Second.  A list  as  far  as  practicable  of  the  premiums  in  respect  of 
policies  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Article  which  remain  unpaid  on 
the  last  day  of  the  preceding  calendar  month,  which  day  is  at  least 
thirty-one  days  after  the  due  date  of  the  premiums,  provided  such  pre- 
miums have  not  previously  been  so  reported  as  in  default; 

Third.  A list  of  premiums  which,  having  been  previously  reported 
as  in  default,  have  been  paid  by  the  policyholder  or  some  one  on  his 
behalf  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  preceding  calendar  month; 

Fourth.  A computation  of  the  difference  between  the  total  amount 
of  defaulted  premiums  therein  reported  and  the  total  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  as  therein  reported,  after  having  been  previously  reported 
as  in  default.  From  this  sum  shall  be  deducted  the  total  sum  of  any 
premiums  previously  reported  as  in  default,  upon  policies  in  respect  of 
which  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  has,  since  the  date  of  such 
report,  rejected  an  application  for  the  benefits  of  this  Article.  The  final 
sum  so  arrived  at  shall  be  denominated  the  monthly  difference. 

Sec.  407.  That  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  shall  verify  the 
computation  of  monthly  difference  reported  by  each  insurer,  and  shall 
certify  it,  as  corrected,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  insurer. 

Sec.  408.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  deliver  each  month  to  the  proper  officer  of  each  insurer,  bonds 
of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  that  multiple  of  $100  nearest  to 
the  monthly  difference  certified  in  respect  of  each  insurer.  Such  bonds 
shall  be  registered  in  the  names  of  the  respective  insurers,  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  and  such  bonds  shall 
not  be  transferred,  or  again  registered,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  shall  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  insurer  until  settlement  is  made  in  accordance  with 
this  Article:  Provided , That  whenever  the  fact  of  insolvency  shall  be 
ascertained  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  all 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  under  this  Article,  for  future 
premiums  on  policies  of  such  insurer  shall  thereupon  terminate.  A11  in- 
surer shall  furnish  semiannual  statements  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance. 

Sec.  409.  That  the  bonds  so  delivered  shall  be  held  by  the  respective 
insurers  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  defaulted  premiums  with  in- 
terest. To  indemnify  it  against  loss  the  United  States  shall  have  a first 
lien  upon  any  policy  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Article,  subject  only 
to  any  lien  existing  at  the  time  the  policy  became  subject  to  this  Act, 
and  no  loan  or  settlement  or  payment  of  dividend  shall  be  made  by  the 
insurer  on  such  policy  which  may  prejudice  the  security  of  such  lien. 
Before  any  dividend  is  paid  or  any  loan  or  settlement  is  made  the  written 
consent  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  must  be  obtained. 

Sec.  410.  That  in  the  event  that  the  military  service  of  any  person 
being  the  holder  of  a policy  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Article  shall  be 
terminated  by  death,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  premiums,  with  interest 
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at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  policy  for  policy  loans,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  and  shall  be  included  in  the  next  monthly 
report  of  the  insurer  as  premiums  paid. 

Sec.  41  i.  That  if  the  insured  does  not  within  one  year  after  the  termi- 
nation of  his  period  of  military  service  pay  to  the  insurer  all  past  due 
premiums  with  interest  thereon  from  their  several  due  dates  at  the  rate 
provided  in  the  policy  for  policy  loans,  the  policy  shall  pt  the  end  of  such 
year  immediately  lapse  and  become  void,  and  the  insurer  shall  thereupon 
become  liable  to  pay  the  cash  surrender  value  thereof,  if  any:  Provided, 
That  if  the  insured  is  in  the  military  service  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
such  lapse  shall  occur  and  surrender  value  be  payable  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Sec.  412.  That  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  there  shall  be  an  account  stated  between  each  insurer  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  following  items  shall  be  credited  to  the  insurer: 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  the  monthly  differences  reported  under  this 
Article; 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  total  interest  received  by  the  insurer 
upon  the  bonds  held  by  it  as  security  and  the  total  interest  upon  such 
monthly  differences  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum;  and  in 
which  there  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  each  policy  lapsed  or  forfeited  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion four  hundred  and  eleven,  but  not  in  any  case  a greater  amount  on 
any  policy  than  the  total  of  the  unpaid  premiums  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  policy  for  policy  loans. 

Sec.  413.  That  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  insurer  shall,  in  each  case, 
be  paid  to  it  by  the  United  States  upon  the  surrender  by  the  insurer  of 
the  bonds  delivered  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

Sec.  414.  That  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  any  policy  which  is 
void  or  which  may  at  the  option  of  the  insurer  be  voidable,  if  the  in- 
sured is  in  military  service,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  nor  to  any 
policy  which  as  a result  of  being  in  military  service,  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad,  provides  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  face  thereof 
or  for  the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  as  premium. 

Sec.  415.  That  this  Article  shall  apply  only  to  insurance  companies 
or  associations  which  are  required  by  the  law  under  which  they  are  organ- 
ized or  doing  business  to  maintain  a reserve,  or,  which  if  not  so  required, 
have  made  or  shall  make  provision  for  the  collection  from  all  those  in- 
sured in  such  insurer  of  a premium  to  cover  the  special  war  risk  of  those 
insured  persons  who  are  in  military  service. 

Article  V 

TAXES  AND  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Sec.  500.  (1)  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  when 

any  taxes  or  assessments,  whether  general  or  special,  falling  due  during 
the  period  of  military  service  in  respect  of  real  property  owned  and  occu- 
pied for  dwelling  or  business  purposes  by  a person  in  military  service  or 
his  dependents  at  the  commencement  of  his  period  of  military  service  and 
still  so  occupied  by  his  dependents  or  employees  are  not  paid. 
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(2)  When  any  person  in  military  service,  or  any  person  in  his  behalf, 
shall  file  with  the  collector  of  taxes,  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  taxes  or  assessments,  an  affidavit  showing  (a) 
that  a tax  or  assessment  has  been  assessed  upon  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  section,  (b)  that  such  tax  or  assessment  is  unpaid,  and 
(c)  that  by  reason  of  such  military  service  the  ability  of  such  person  to 
pay  such  tax  or  assessment  is  materially  affected,  no  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  made  to  enforce  the  collection  of  such  tax  or  assessment,  or 
any  proceeding  or  action  for  such  purpose  commenced,  except  upon  leave 
of  court  granted  upon  an  application  made  therefor  by  such  collector  or 
other  officer.  The  court  thereupon  may  stay  such  proceedings  or  such 
sale,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  for  a period  extending  not  more  than  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

(3)  When  by  law  such  property  may  be  sold  or  forfeited  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  such  tax  or  assessment,  such  person  in  military  service  shall 
have  the  right  to  redeem  or  commence  an  action  to  redeem  such  property, 
at  any  time  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  termination  of  such  serv- 
ice, but  in  no  case  later  than  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war; 
but  this  shall  not  be  taken  to  shorten  any  period,  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  for  such  redemption. 

(4)  Whenever  any  tax  or  assessment  shall  not  be  paid  when  due,  such 
tax  or  assessment  due  and  unpaid  shall  bear  interest  until  paid  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  and  no  other  penalty  or  interest  shall 
be  incurred  by  reason  of  such  nonpayment.  Any  lien  for  such  unpaid 
taxes  or  assessment  shall  also  include  such  interest  thereon. 

Sec.  501.  That  no  right  to  any  public  lands  initiated  or  acquired  prior 
to  entering  military  service  by  any  person  under  the  homestead  laws,  the 
desert-land  laws,  the  mining-land  laws,  or  any  other  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  forfeited  or  prejudiced  by  reason  of  his  absence  from  such 
land,  or  of  his  failure  to  perform  any  work  or  make  any  improvements 
thereon,  or  to  do  any  other  act  required  by  any  such  law  during  the 
period  of  such  service.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  a person  in  military  service  or  his  heirs  or  devisees  of 
any  benefits  to  which  he  or  they  may  be  entitled  under  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  for  the  relief  of  homestead  entrymen  or  settlers  who  enter  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,”  approved 
July  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen;  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  for  the  protection  of  desert-land  entrymen  who  enter  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,”  approved 
August  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen;  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimu- 
lating agriculture  and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts,” approved  August  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen;  the 
joint  resolution  “To  relieve  the  owners  of  mining  claims  who  have  been 
mustered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  as  officers 
or  enlisted  men  from  performing  assessment  work  during  the  term  of  such 
service,”  approved  July  seventeenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen; 
or  any  other  Act  or  resolution  of  Congress:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  affect  the  right  of 
a person  in  the  military  service  to  take  any  action  during  his  term  of 
service  that  may  be  authorized  by  law,  or  the  regulations  of  the  Interior 
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Department  thereunder,  for  the  perfection,  defense,  or  further  assertion 
of  rights  initiated  prior  to  the  date  of  entering  military  service,  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  while  in  military  service  to  make  any  affi- 
davit or  submit  any  proof  that  may  be  required  by  law,  or  the  practice 
of  the  General  Land  Office  in  connection  with  the  entry,  perfection,  de- 
fense, or  further  assertion  of  any  rights  initiated  prior  to  entering  mili- 
tary service,  before  the  officer  in  immediate  command  and  holding  a com- 
mission in  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  party  is  engaged,  which 
affidavits  shall  be  as  binding  in  law  and  with  like  penalties  as  if  taken 
before  the  Register  of  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

Article  VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REMEDIES 

Sec.  600.  That  where  in  any  proceeding  to  enforce  a civil  right  in 
any  court  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  any 
interest,  property,  or  contract  has  since  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act  been  transferred  or  acquired  with  intent  to  delay  the  just  enforce- 
ment of  such  right  by  taking  advantage  of  this  Act,  the  court  shall  enter 
such  judgment  or  make  such  order  as  might  lawfully  be  entered  or  made 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  6oi.  (i)  That  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  a certificate 
signed  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  as  to  persons  in  the  Army 
or  in  any  branch  of  the  United  States  service  while  serving  pursuant  to 
law  with  the  Army,  signed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of 
the  Navy  Department  as  to  persons  in  the  Navy  or  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  United  States  service  while  serving  pursuant  to  law  with  the  Navy, 
and  signed  by  the  Major  General,  Commandant,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  as  to  persons  in  the  Marine  Corps,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
United  States  service  while  serving  pursuant  to  law  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  or  signed  by  an  officer  designated  by  any  of  them,  respectively, 
for  the  purpose,  shall  when  produced  be  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  any 
of  the  following  facts  stated  in  such  certificate: 

That  a person  named  has  not  been,  or  is,  or  has  been  in  military  serv- 
ice; the  time  when  and  the  place  where  such  person  entered  military 
service,  his  residence  at  that  time,  and  the  rank,  branch,  and  unit  of 
such  service  that  he  entered,  the  dates  within  which  he  was  in  military 
service,  the  monthly  pay  received  by  such  person  at  the  date  of  issuing 
the  certificate,  the  time  when  and  place  where  such  person  died  in  or 
was  discharged  from  such  service. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  foregoing  officers  to  furnish  such  certificate 
on  application,  and  any  such  certificate  when  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
any  one  of  such  officers  or  by  any  person  purporting  upon  the  face  of  the 
certificate  to  have  been  so  authorized  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  its 
contents  and  of  the  authority  of  the  signer  to  issue  the  same. 

(2)  Where  a person  in  military  service  has  been  reported  missing  he 
shall  be  presumed  to  continue  in  the  service  until  accounted  for,  and  no 
period  herein  limited  which  begins  or  ends  with  the  death  of  such  per- 
son shall  begin  or  end  until  the  death  of  such  person  is  in  fact  reported 
to  or  found  by  the  Department  of  War  or  Navy,  or  any  court  or  board 
thereof,  or  until  such  death  is  found  by  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction: 
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Provided , That  no  period  herein  limited  which  begins  or  ends  with  the 
death  of  such  person  shall  be  extended  hereby  beyond  a period  of  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Sec.  602.  That  any  interlocutory  order  made  by  any  court  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may,  upon  the  court’s  own  motion  or  otherwise,  be 
revoked,  modified,  or  extended  by  it  upon  such  notice  to  the  parties 
affected  as  it  may  require. 

Sec.  603.  That  this  Act  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  for  six  months  thereafter:  Provided,  That  wherever  under 
any  section  or  provision  of  this  Act  a proceeding,  remedy,  privilege,  stay, 
limitation,  accounting,  or  other  transaction  has  been  authorized  or  pro- 
vided, the  due  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  which  may  extend  beyond  the 
period  herein  fixed  for  the  termination  of  this  Act,  such  section  or  pro- 
vision shall  be  deemed  to  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  so  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  proceeding,  remedy, 
privilege,  stay,  limitation,  accounting,  or  transaction  aforesaid. 

Sec.  604.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Civil  Relief  Act. 

Approved,  March  8,  1918. 


THE  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  ACT 

(WITH  AMENDMENTS  PRIOR  TO  JULY  1,  1918) 

THIS  PUBLICATION  CONTAINS  ONLY  THE  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  DIVISION 
OF  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  INSURANCE 


AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  a Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  the 

Treasury  Department. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Article  I 

Section  i.  That  there  is  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  a 
Bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  director 
of  which  shall  receive  a salary  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

That  there  be  in  such  bureau  a Division  of  Marine  and  Seamen’s  In- 
surance and  a Division  of  Military  and  Naval  Insurance  in  charge  of  a 
commissioner  of  Marine  and  Seamen’s  Insurance  and  a commissioner  of 
Military  and  Naval  Insurance,  respectively,  each  of  whom  shall  receive 
a salary  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  director,  subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  administer,  execute,  and  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  for  that  purpose  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  and  shall  decide 
all  questions  arising  under  the  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
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tion  five.  Wherever  under  any  provision  or  provisions  of  the  Act  regu- 
lations are  directed  or  authorized  to  be  made,  such  regulations,  unless  the 
contex  otherwise  requires,  shall  or  may  be  made  by  the  director,  subject 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  director 
i shall  adopt  reasonable  and  proper  rules  to  govern  the  procedure  of  the 
divisions  and  to  regulate  and  provide  for  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
proofs  and  evidence  and  the  method  of  taking  and  furnishing  the  same 
in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  benefits  of  allowance,  allotment,  com- 
pensation, or  insurance  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  forms  of  application 
of  those  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits,  the  methods  of  making 
investigations  and  medical  examinations,  and  the  manner  and  form  of 
adjudications  and  awards:  Provided,  however,  That  payment  to  any 
attorney  or  agent  for  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  the  necessary  papers  shall  not  exceed  $3  in  any 
one  case:  And  provided  further,  That  no  claims  agent  or  attorney  shall  be 
recognized  in  the  presentation  or  adjudication  of  claims  under  articles 
two,  three,  and  four,  except  that  in  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  a 
claim  under  the  contract  of  insurance  between  the  bureau  and  any  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  thereunder  an  action  on  the  claim  may  be  brought 
against  the  United  States  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
and  for  the  district  in  which  such  beneficiaries  or  any  one  of  them  resides, 
and  that  whenever  judgment  shall  be  rendered  in  an  action  brought  pur- 
suant to  this  provision  the  court,  as  part  of  its  judgment,  shall  determine 
and  allow  such  reasonable  attorney’s  fees,  not  to  exceed  five  per  centum 
of  the  amount  recovered,  to  be  paid  by  the  claimant  in  behalf  of  whom 
such  proceedings  were  instituted  to  his  attorney,  said  fee  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  to  the  beneficiary  under  the  judgment  ren- 
dered at  a rate  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  each  of  such  payments  until 
paid. 

Any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  solicit,  contract  for,  charge, 
or  receive,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  solicit,  contract  for,  charge,  or  receive 
any  fee  or  compensation,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  each  and  every  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a fine 
of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  bureau  and  its  divisions  shall  have  such  deputies, 
assistants,  actuaries,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  provided  by  Congress.  The  bureau  shall,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  respectively,  make 
use  of  the  services  of  surgeons  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  establish  an  advisory  board  consisting 
of  three  members  skilled  in  the  practice  of  insurance  against  death  or 
disability  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Division  of  Military  and  Naval 
Insurance  in  fixing  premium  rates  and  in  the  adjustment  of  claims  for 
losses  under  the  contracts  of  insurance  provided  for  in  article  four  and 
in  adjusting  claims  for  compensation  under  article  three;  compensation 
for  the  persons  so  appointed  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  not  to  exceed  $20  a day  each  while  actually  employed. 

Sec.  15.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  director,  commission- 
ers, and  deputy  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  within  a radius  of  one  hundred 
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miles,  to  require  the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other 
evidence,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine  witnesses  upon  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau.  The  director  may  obtain  such 
information  and  such  reports  from  officials  and  employees  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments.  In  case  of 
disobedience  to  a subpoena,  the  bureau  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence,  and  such  court, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  is  carried  on,  may,  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a subpoena  issued  to  any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  any  corporation  or  other  person,  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  corporation  or  other  person  to  appear  before  the  bureau,  or  to  give 
evidence  touching  the  matter  in  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a contempt  thereof. 
Any  person  so  required  to  attend  as  a witness  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  director  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  work  of 
the  bureau. 

Sec.  17.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  for  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  work  authorized  under  this  Act,  including  salaries 
of  the  director  and  commissioners  and  of  such  deputies,  assistants,  ac- 
countants, experts,  clerks,  and  other  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  elsewhere,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  necessary, 
traveling  expenses,  rent  and  equipment  of  offices,  typewriters  and  ex- 
change of  same,  purchase  of  law  books  and  books  of  reference,  printing 
and  binding  to  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses.  With  the  exception  of  the  director,  the  commission- 
ers, and  such  special  experts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
all  employees  of  the  bureau  shall  be  appointed  from  lists  of  eligibles  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  in  accordance  with  the 
civil-service  law.  Such  fees,  allowances,  and  salaries  shall  be  the  same 
as  are  paid  for  similar  services  in  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  18.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $141,000,000,  to  be 
known  as  the  military  and  naval  family  allowance  appropriation,  for 
the  payment  of  the  family  allowances  provided  by  Article  II.  Payments 
out  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  made  upon  and  in  accordance  with 
awards  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division  of  Military  and  Naval 
Insurance. 

Sec.  19.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  from  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $12,150,000,  to  be  known 
as  the  military  and  naval  compensation  appropriation,  for  the  payment 
of  the  compensation,  funeral  expenses,  services,  and  supplies  provided  by 
Article  III.  Payments  out  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  made  upon 
and  in  accordance  with  awards  by  the  director. 
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Sec.  20.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  from  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $23,000,000,  to  be  known 
as  the  military  and  naval  insurance  appropriation.  All  premiums  that 
may  be  collected  for  the  insurance  provided  by  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV  shall  be  deposited  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  this 
appropriation. 

Such  sum,  including  all  premium  payments,  is  hereby  made  available 
for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  United  States  incurred  under 
contracts  of  insurance  made  under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV.  Pay- 
ments from  this  appropriation  shall  be  made  upon  and  in  accordance 
with  awards  by  the  director. 

Sec.  21.  That  there  shall  be  set  aside  as  a separate  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  known  as  the  military  and  naval  pay  deposit  fund,  all  sums 
held  out  of  pay  as  provided  by  section  two  hundred  and  three  of  this 
Act.  Such  fund,  including  all  additions,  is  hereby  made  available  for 
the  payment  of  the  sums  so  held  and  deposited,  with  interest,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  two  hundred  and  three,  and  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  interest  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  22.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  amendatory  Act  the  marriage 
of  the  claimant  to  the  person  on  account  of  whom  the  claim  is  made  shall 
be  shown — 

(1)  By  a duly  verified  copy  of  a public  or  church  record;  or 

(2)  By  the  affidavit  of  the  clergyman  or  magistrate  who  officiated ; or 

(3)  By  the  testimony  of  two  or  more  eyewitnesses  to  the  ceremony;  or 

(4)  By  a duly  verified  copy  of  the  church  record  of  baptism  of  the 
children;  or 

(5)  By  the  testimony  of  two  or  more  witnesses  who  know  that  the 
parties  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  were  recognized  as  such, 
and  who  shall  state  how  long,  within  their  knowledge,  such  relation  con- 
tinued : Provided , That  marriages,  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion forty-seven  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  be  proven 
in  compensation  or  insurance  cases  to  be  legal  marriages  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at 
the  time  when  the  right  to  compensation  or  insurance  accrued;  and  the 
open  and  notorious  illicit  cohabitation  of  a widow  who  is  a claimant  shall 
operate  to  terminate  her  right  to  compensation  or  insurance  from  the 
commencement  of  such  cohabitation : Provided  further , That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  of  Article  II  of  this  Act  marriage  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  that  there  is  a legal  spouse 
living,  if  the  man  and  woman  have  lived  together  in  the  openly  acknowl- 
edged relation  of  husband  and  wife  during  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war,  or  the  date  of  enlistment  or 
of  entrance  into  or  employment  in  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  if  subsequent  to  such  declaration. 

In  Articles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires — 

(1)  The  term  “child”  includes — 

(a)  A legitimate  child. 

(b)  A child  legally  adopted  more  than  six  months  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendatory  Act  or  before  enlistment  or  entrance  into  or 
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employment  in  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  whichever  of  these  dates  is  the  later. 

(c)  A stepchild,  if  a member  of  the  man’s  household. 

(d)  An  illegitimate  child,  but,  as  to  the  father,  only,  if  acknowledged 
by  instrument  in  writing  signed  by  him,  or  if  he  has  been  judicially 
ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute  to  such  child’s  support,  and  if  such  child, 
if  born  after  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
shall  have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  or  in  its  insular  possessions. 

(2)  The  term  “grandchild”  means  a child  as  above  defined  of  a child 
as  above  defined. 

(3)  Except  as  used  in  section  four  hundred  and  one  and  in  section 
four  hundred  and  two  the  terms  “child”  and  “grandchild”  are  limited 
to  unmarried  persons  either  (a)  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  (b)  of 
any  age,  if  insane,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  permanently  helpless. 

(4)  The  term  “parent”  includes  a father,  mother,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, father  through  adoption,  mother  through  adoption,  stepfather, 
and  stepmother,  either  of  the  person  in  the  service  or  of  the  spouse. 

(5)  The  terms  “brother”  and  “sister”  include  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  half  blood  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  blood,  stepbrothers  and  step- 
sisters, and  brothers  and  sisters  through  adoption. 

(6)  The  term  “commissioned  officer”  includes  a warrant  officer,  but 
includes  only  an  officer  in  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

(7)  The  terms  “man”  and  “enlisted  man”  mean  a person,  whether 
male  or  female,  and  whether  enlisted,  enrolled,  or  drafted  into  active 
service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  include 
noncommissioned  and  petty  officers,  and  members  of  training  camps 
authorized  by  law. 

(8)  The  term  “enlistment”  includes  voluntary  enlistment,  draft,  and 
enrollment  in  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(9)  The  term  “commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner  of  Military 
and  Naval  Insurance. 

(10)  The  term  “injury”  includes  disease. 

( 1 1 ) The  term  “pay”  means  the  pay  for  service  in  the  United  States 
according  to  grade  and  length  of  service,  excluding  all  allowances. 

(12)  The  term  “military  or  naval  forces”  means  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Naval  Reserves,  the  National 
Naval  Volunteers,  and  any  other  branch  of  the  United  States  service 
while  serving  pursuant  to  law  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

Sec.  23.  That  when,  by  the  terms  of  this  amendatory  Act,  any  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  a minor,  other  than  a person  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  to  a person  mentally  incompetent, 
such  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  person  who  is  constituted  guardian 
or  curator  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  residence  of  claimant,  or  is  other- 
wise legally  vested  with  responsibility  or  care  of  the  claimant. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  so  far  as  practicable, 
shall  upon  request  furnish  information  to  and  act  for  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  with  respect  to  any  contracts  of  insurance  whether 
with  the  Government  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations. 
Said  bureau  may  upon  request  procure  from  and  keep  a record  of  the 
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amount  and  kind  of  insurance  held  by  every  commissioned  and  appointive 
officer  and  of  every  enlisted  man  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  name  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
company,  society,  or  organization  in  which  such  insurance  is  held,  the 
date  of  the  policy,  amount  of  premium,  name  and  relationship  of  the 
beneficiary,  and  such  other  data  as  may  be  deemed  of  service  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  insured  and  beneficiaries. 

Sec.  25.  That  whoever  in  any  claim  for  family  allowance,  compensa- 
tion, or  insurance,  or  in  any  document  required  by  this  Act  or  by  regula- 
tion made  under  this  Act,  makes  any  statement  of  a material  fact  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  26.  That  if  any  person  entitled  to  payment  of  family  allowance 
or  compensation  under  this  Act,  whose  right  to  such  payment  under  this 
Act  ceases  upon  the  happening  of  any  contingency,  thereafter  fraudulently 
accepts  any  such  payment,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  27.  That  whoever  shall  obtain  or  receive  any  money,  check, 
allotment,  family  allowance,  compensation,  or  insurance  under  Articles 
II,  III,  or  IV  of  this  Act,  without  being  entitled  thereto,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States  or  any  person  in  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  28.  That  the  allotments  and  family  allowances,  compensation, 
and  insurance  payable  under  Articles  II,  III,  and  IV,  respectively,  shall 
not  be  assignable;  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  claims  of  creditors  of  any 
person  to  whom  an  award  is  made  under  Articles  II,  III,  or  IV;  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation:  Provided , That  such  allotments  and 
family  allowances,  compensation,  and  insurance  shall  be  subject  to  any 
claims  which  the  United  States  may  have,  under  Articles  II,  III,  and 
IV,  against  the  person  on  whose  account  the  allotments  and  family 
allowances,  compensation,  or  insurance  is  payable. 

Sec.  29.  That  the  discharge  or  dismissal  of  any  person  from  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  enemy  alien,  conscientious 
objector,  or  a deserter,  or  as  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason,  spying,  or  any 
offense  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  willful  and  persistent  misconduct 
shall  terminate  any  insurance  granted  on  the  life  of  such  person  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  and  shall  bar  all  rights  to  any  compensation 
under  Article  III  or  any  insurance  under  Article  IV. 

Sec.  30.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  war-risk  insurance  Act. 

Article  II 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  FAMILY  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  200.  That  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  enlisted 
men  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  except  the 
Philippine  Scouts,  the  insular  force  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Samoan  native 
guard  and  band  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  201.  That  allotment  of  pay  shall,  subject  to  the  conditions, 
limitations,  and  exceptions  hereinafter  specified,  be  compulsory  as  to 
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wife,  a former  wife  divorced  who  has  not  remarried  and  to  whom  alimony 
has  been  decreed,  and  a child,  and  voluntary  as  to  any  other  person;  but 
on  the  written  consent  of  the  wife  or  former  wife  divorced,  supported  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  bureau  of  her  ability  to  support  herself  and 
the  children  in  her  custody,  the  allotment  for  her  and  for  such  children 
may  be  waived;  and  on  the  enlisted  man’s  application  or  otherwise  for 
good  cause  shown,  exemption  from  the  allotment  may  be  granted  upon 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations. 

The  monthly  compulsory  allotment  shall  be  $15.  For  a wife  living 
separate  and  apart  from  her  husband  under  court  order  or  written  agree- 
ment, or  for  a former  wife  divorced,  the  monthly  compulsory  allotment 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the  court  order,  decree,  or  written 
agreement  to  be  paid  to  her,  and  for  an  illegitimate  child,  to  whose  sup- 
port the  father  has  been  judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute,  it 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  fixed  in  the  order  or  decree. 

If  there  is  a compulsory  allotment  for  a wife  or  child,  then  a former 
wife  divorced  who  has  not  remarried  and  to  whom  alimony  has  been  de- 
creed, shall  not  be  entitled  to  a compulsory  allotment,  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a family  allowance  as  hereinafter  provided.* 

Sec.  202.  That  the  enlisted  man  may  allot  any  proportion  or  propor- 
tions or  any  fixed  amount  or  amounts  of  his  monthly  pay  or  of  the  pro- 
portion thereof  remaining  after  the  compulsory  allotment,  for  such  pur- 
poses and  for  the  benefit  of  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  direct,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed 
under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  respectively. 

Sec.  203.  That  in  case  one-half  of  an  enlisted  man’s  monthly  pay  is 
not  allotted,  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  respectively,  may  require,  under  circumstances 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  regulations,  that  any  pro- 
portion of  such  one-half  pay  as  is  not  allotted  shall  be  deposited  to  his 
credit,  to  be  held  during  such  period  of  his  service  as  may  be  prescribed. 
Such  deposit  shall  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  United  States  bonds 
bear  for  the  same  period,  and,  when  payable,  shall  be  paid  principal  and 
interest  to  the  enlisted  man,  it  living,  otherwise  to  any  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  he  may  have  designated,  or  if  there  be  no  such  beneficiary, 
then  to  the  person  or  persons  who,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ot  his 
residence,  would  be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy. 

Sec.  204.  That  a family  allowance  of  not  exceeding  $50  per  month 
shall  be  granted  and  paid  by  the  United  States  upon  written  application 
to  the  bureau  by  such  enlisted  man  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  prospective 
beneficiary,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  conditions,  limitations, 
and  exceptions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  family  allowance  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  of  enlistment  to  death 
in  or  one  month  after  discharge  from  the  service,  but  not  for  more  than 
one  month  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war  emergency.  No 
family  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  period  preceding  November  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  payment  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  relative  to  cases  of  desertion  and  im- 
prisonment and  of  missing  men. 

* This  section  as  amended  takes  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1918. 
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Class  A.  In  the  case  of  a man  to  his  wife  (including  a former  wife 
divorced)  and  to  his  child  or  children — • 

(a)  If  there  is  a wife  but  no  child,  $15; 

(b)  If  there  is  a wife  and  one  child,  $25; 

(c)  If  there  is  a wife  and  two  children,  $32.50,  with  $5  per  month 
additional  for  each  additional  child; 

(d)  If  there  is  no  wife,  but  one  child,  $5; 

(e)  If  there  is  no  wife,  but  two  children,  $12.50; 

(f)  If  there  is  no  wife,  but  three  children,  $20; 

(g)  If  there  is  no  wife,  but  four  children,  $30,  with  $5  per  month 
additional  for  each  additional  child; 

(h)  If  there  is  a former  wife  divorced  who  has  not  remarried  and  to 
whom  alimony  has  been  decreed,  $15. 

Class  B.  In  the  case  of  a man  or  woman  to  a grandchild,  a parent, 
brother,  or  sister — 

(a)  If  there  is  one  parent,  $10; 

(b)  If  there  are  two  parents,  $20; 

(c)  If  there  is  a grandchild,  brother,  sister,  or  additional  parent,  $5 
for  each. 

In  the  case  of  a woman,  the  family  allowances  for  a husband  and  chil- 
dren shall  be  in  the  same  amounts,  respectively,  as  are  payable,  in  the 
case  of  a man,  to  a wife  and  children,  provided  she  makes  a voluntary 
allotment  of  $15  as  a basis  therefor,  and  provided,  further,  that  depend- 
ency exists  as  required  in  section  two  hundred  and  six.* 

Sec.  205.  That  family  allowances  for  members  of  Class  A shall  be 
paid  only  if  and  while  a compulsory  allotment  is  made  to  a member  or 
members  of  such  class.  The  monthly  family  allowance  to  a former  wife 
divorced  shall  be  payable  only  out  of  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the 
monthly  family  allowance  to  the  other  members  of  Class  A and  the  sum 
of  $50,  and  only  then  if  alimony  shall  have  been  decreed  to  her.  For  a 
wife  living  separate  and  apart  under  court  order  or  written  agreement  or 
to  a former  wife  divorced  the  monthly  allowance,  together  with  the  allot- 
ment, if  any,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the  court  order, 
decree,  or  written  agreement  to  be  paid  to  her.  For  an  illegitimate  child, 
to  whose  support  the  father  has  been  judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to 
contribute,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  fixed  in  the  order  or  decree. 

Sec.  206.  That  family  allowances  to  members  of  class  B shall  be 
paid  only  if  and  while  the  members  are  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  the  enlisted  man,  and  then  only  if  and  while  the  enlisted  man  makes 
a monthly  allotment  of  his  pay  for  such  members  in  the  following 
amounts: 

(a)  If  an  enlisted  man  is  not  making  a compulsory  allotment  for  class 
A the  allotment  for  class  B required  as  a condition  to  the  family  allow- 
ance shall  be  $15; 

(b)  If  an  enlisted  man  is  making  a compulsory  allotment  for  class  A 
the  additional  allotment  for  class  B required  as  a condition  to  the  family 
allowance  shall  be  $5,  or  if  a woman  is  making  an  allotment  of  $15  for 
a dependent  husband  or  child  the  additional  allotment  for  the  other 
members  of  class  B required  as  a condition  to  the  family  allowance  shall 

; be  $5.* 

* This  section  as  amended  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1918. 
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Sec.  207.  That  the  amount  of  the  family  allowance  to  members  of 
class  B shall  be  subject  to  each  of  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  If  an  allowance  is  paid  to  one  or  more  beneficiaries  of  Class  A,  the 
total  allowance  to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  Class  B shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  allowance  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  Class  A 
and  the  sum  of  $50. 

(b)  The  total  monthly  allowance  to  beneficiaries  of  Class  B added  to 
the  enlisted  man’s  monthly  allotment  to  them  shall  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age sum  habitually  contributed  by  him  to  their  support  monthly  during 
the  period  of  dependency  but  not  exceeding  a year  immediately  preced- 
ing his  enlistment  or  the  enactment  of  this  amendatory  Act. 

Sec.  208.  That  as  between  the  members  of  Class  A and  as  between 
the  members  of  Class  B,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  and  family  allow- 
ance shall  be  apportioned  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations. 

Sec.  209.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  respectively,  shall  pay 
over  to  the  Treasury  Department  monthly  the  entire  amount  of  such 
allotments  for  distribution  to  the  beneficiaries,  and  the  allotments  and 
family  allowances  shall  be  paid  by  the  bureau  to  or  for  the  beneficiaries. 

Sec.  210.  That  upon  receipt  of  any  application  for  family  allowance, 
the  commissioner  shall  make  all  proper  investigations  and  shall  make  an 
award,  on  the  basis  of  which  award  the  amount  of  the  allotments  to  be 
made  by  the  man  shall  be  certified  to  the  War  Department  or  Navy 
Department,  as  may  be  proper.  Whenever  the  commissioner  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  an  allowance  has  been  improperly  made  or  that 
the  conditions  have  changed,  he  shall  investigate  or  reinvestigate  and 
may  modify  the  award.  The  amount  of  each  monthly  allotment  and 
allowance  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  family  conditions  exist- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  month.* 

Article  III 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH  OR  DISABILITY 

Sec.  300.  That  for  death  or  disability  resulting  from  personal  injury 
suffered  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  by  any  commissioned 
officer  or  enlisted  man  or  by  any  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
(female)  or  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  when  employed  in  the 
active  service  under  the  War  Department  or  Navy  Department,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  compensation  as  hereinafter  provided;  but  no 
compensation  shall  be  paid  if  the  injury  or  disease  has  been  caused  by 
his  own  willful  misconduct:  Provided , That  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion said  officer,  enlisted  man,  or  other  member  shall  be  held  and  taken 
to  have  been  in  sound  condition  when  examined,  accepted,  and  enrolled 
for  service:  Provided  further,  That  this  section,  as  amended,  shall  be 
deemed  to  become  effective  as  of  October  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen. 

Sec.  301.  That  if  death  results  from  injury — 

If  the  deceased  leaves  a widow  or  child,  or  if  he  leaves  a mother  or 
father  either  or  both  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  the  monthly  com- 
pensation shall  be  the  following  amounts: 

(a)  If  there  is  a widow  but  no  child,  $25; 

* This  section  as  amended  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1918. 
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(b)  If  there  is  a widow  and  one  child,  $35; 

(c)  If  there  is  a widow  and  two  children,  $42.50,  with  $5  for  each  addi- 
tional child  up  to  two; 

(d)  If  there  is  no  widow,  but  one  child,  $20; 

(e)  If  there  is  no  widow,  but  two' children,  $30; 

(f)  If  there  is  no  widow,  but  three  children,  $40,  with  $5  for  each 
additional  child  up  to  two; 

(g)  If  there  is  a dependent  mother  (or  dependent  father),  $20,  or  both, 
$30.  The  amount  payable  under  this  subdivision  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  widow  and  children 
and  the  sum  of  $75.  This  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  the  death 
of  but  one  child,  and  no  compensation  for  the  death  of  a child  shall  be 
payable  if  the  dependent  mother  is  in  receipt  of  compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  Such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  whether  the  dependency  of  the  father  or  mother  or 
both  arises  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  person,  but  no  compensation 
shall  be  payable  if  the  dependency  arises  more  than  five  years  after  the 
death  of  the  person. 

If  the  death  occurs  before  discharge  or  resignation  from  service,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  for  burial  expenses  and  the  return  of  the  body 
to  his  home  a sum  not  to  exceed  $100,  as  may  be  fixed  by  regulations. 

The  payment  of  compensation  to  a widow  shall  continue  until  her 
death  or  remarriage. 

The  payment  of  compensation  to  or  for  a child  shall  continue  until 
such  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  marries,  or  if  such  child 
be  incapable,  because  of  insanity,  idiocy,  or  being  otherwise  permanently 
helpless,  then  during  such  incapacity. 

Whenever  the  compensation  payable  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  per- 
son under  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  terminated  by  the  happening 
of  the  contingency  upon  which  it  is  limited,  the  compensation  thereafter 
for  the  remaining  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries,  if  any,  shall  be  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  to  them  if  they  had  been  the  sole  original 
beneficiaries. 

As  between  the  widow  and  the  children  not  in  her  custody,  and  as 
between  children,  the  amount  of  the  compensation  shall  be  apportioned 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

The  term  “widow”  as  used  in  this  section  shall  not  include  one  who 
shall  have  married  the  deceased  later  than  ten  years  after  the  time  of 
injury,  and  shall  include  a widower,  whenever  his  condition  is  such  that, 
if  the  deceased  person  were  living,  he  would  have  been  dependent  upon 
her  for  support.* 

Sec.  302.  That  if  disability  results  from  the  injury — 

(1)  If  and  while  the  disability  is  total,  the  monthly  compensation 
shall  be  the  following  amounts: 

(a)  If  the  disabled  person  has  neither  wife  nor  child  living,  $30; 

(b)  If  he  has  a wife  but  no  child  living,  $45; 

* Where  section  301  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  provisions  that  a mother  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  only  when  she  is  widowed  and  substitute  provisions  are  included 
to  the  effect  that  compensation  is  payable  to  a dependent  mother  or  dependent  father, 
such  substitute  provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  effect  as  of  October  6,  1917.  (Ex- 
tract from  section  15  of  Act  of  June  25,  1918.) 
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(c)  If  he  has  a wife  and  one  child  living,  $55; 

(d)  If  he  has  a wife  and  two  children  living,  $65; 

(e)  If  he  has  a wife  and  three  or  more  children  living,  $75; 

(f)  If  he  has  no  wife  but  one  child  living,  $40,  with  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional child  up  to  two;  ' 

(g)  If  he  has  a mother  or  father,  either  or  both  dependent  on  him  for 
support,  then  in  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  $10  for  each; 

(h)  If  he  is  totally  disabled  and  in  addition  so  helpless  as  to  be  in 
constant  need  of  a nurse  or  attendant,  such  additional  sum  shall  be 
paid,  but  not  exceeding  $20  per  month,  as  the  director  may  deem  reason- 
able: Provided,  however,  That  for  the  loss  of  both  feet  or  both  hands  or 
both  eyes,  or  for  becoming  totally  blind  or  becoming  helpless  and  per- 
manently bedridden  from  causes  occurring  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  $100  per 
month:  Provided  further,  That  where  the  rate  of  compensation  is  $100 
per  month,  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  a nurse  or  attendant. 

(2)  If  and  while  the  disability  is  partial,  the  monthly  compensation 
shall  be  a percentage  of  the  compensation  that  would  be  payable  for  his 
total  disability,  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  reduction  in  earning  capacity 
resulting  from  the  disability,  but  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for 
a reduction  in  earning  capacity  rated  at  less  than  ten  per  centum. 

A schedule  of  ratings  of  reductions  in  earning  capacity  from  specific 
injuries  or  combinations  of  injuries  ot  a permanent  nature  shall  be 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  bureau.  Ratings  may  be  as  high  as  one 
hundred  per  centum.  The  ratings  shall  be  based,  as  far  as  practicable, 
upon  the  average  impairments  of  earning  capacity  resulting  trom  such 
injuries  in  civil  occupations  and  not  upon  the  impairment  in  earning 
capacity  in  each  individual  case,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  for  individual  success  in  overcoming  the  handi- 
cap of  a permanent  injury.  The  bureau  shall  trom  time  to  time  readjust 
this  schedule  of  ratings  in  accordance  with  actual  experience. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  compensation  above  provided,  the  injured  per- 
son shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  such  reasonable  governmental 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  with  such  supplies,  including 
artificial  limbs,  trusses,  and  similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  deter- 
mine to  be  useful  and  reasonably  necessary:  Provided , That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  necessary  military  control  over 
any  member  of  the  military  or  naval  establishments  before  he  shall  have 
been  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service. 

(4)  The  amount  of  each  monthly  payment  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  family  conditions  existing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

(5)  Where  the  disabled  person  and  his  wife  are  not  living  together,  or 
where  the  children  are  not  in  the  custody  of  the  disabled  person,  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  shall  be  apportioned  as  may  be  prescribed 

by  regulations.  . 

(6)  The  term  “wife”  as  used  in  this  section  shall  include  husband 

if  the  husband  is  dependent  upon  the  wife  for  support.  _ 

Sec.  303.  That  every  person  applying  for  or  in  receipt  ot  compensa- 
tion for  disability  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall,  as  frequently 
and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  reasonably  required,  submit  mrn- 
self  to  examination  by  a medical  officer  ot  the  United  States  or  by  a duly 
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qualified  physician  designated  or  approved  by  the  director.  He  may  have 
a duly  qualified  physician  designated  and  paid  by  him  present  to  partici- 
pate in  such  examination.  For  all  examinations  he  shall,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  director,  be  paid  his  reasonable  traveling  and  other  expenses 
and  also  loss  of  wages  incurred  in  order  to  submit  to  such  examination. 
If  he  refuses  to  submit  himself  for,  or  in  any  way  obstructs,  any  exami- 
nation, his  right  to  claim  compensation  under  this  article  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  such  refusal  or  obstruction  ceases.  No  compensation  shall 
be  payable  while  such  refusal  or  obstruction  continues,  and  no  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  for  the  intervening  period. 

Every  person  in  receipt  of  compensation  for  disability  shall  submit  to 
any  reasonable  medical  or  surgical  treatment  furnished  by  the  bureau 
whenever  requested  by  the  bureau;  and  the  consequences  of  unreason- 
able refusal  to  submit  to  any  such  treatment  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
result  from  the  injury  compensated  for. 

Sec.  304.  [This  section  was  repealed  by  act  of  June  27,  1918 — voca- 
tional rehabilitation  act — Public — No.  178 — 65th  Cong.] 

Sec.  305.  That  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  application  the  bureau 
may  at  any  time  review  an  award,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
found  upon  such  review,  may  end,  diminish,  or  increase  the  compensa- 
tion previously  awarded,  or,  if  compensation  has  been  refused  or  dis- 
continued, may  award  compensation. 

Sec.  306.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death  or  dis- 
ability which  does  not  occur  prior  to  or  within  one  year  after  discharge 
or  resignation  from  the  service,  except  that  where,  after  a medical  exami- 
nation made  pursuant  to  regulations,  at  the  time  of  discharge  or  resig- 
nation from  the  service,  or  within  such  reasonable  time  thereafter,  not 
exceeding  one  year,  as  may  be  allowed  by  regulations,  a certificate  has 
been  obtained  from  the  director  to  the  effect  that  the  injured  person  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  or  resignation  was  suffering  from  injury  likely 
to  result  in  death  or  disability,  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death 
or  disability,  whenever  occurring,  proximately  resulting  from  such  injury. 

Sec.  307.  That  compensation  shall  not  be  payable  for  death  in  the 
course  of  the  service  until  the  death  be  officially  recorded  in  the  depart- 
ment under  which  he  may  be  serving.  No  compensation  shall  be  payable 
for  a period  during  which  the  man  has  been  reported  “missing”  and  a 
family  allowance  has  been  paid  for  him  under  the  provisions  of  Article  II. 

Sec.  308.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death  inflicted 
as  a lawful  punishment  for  a crime  or  military  offense  except  when  in- 
flicted by  the  enemy.  A dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge from  the  service  shall  bar  and  terminate  all  right  to  any  compensa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  309.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  unless  a claim  there- 
for be  filed,  in  case  of  disability,  within  five  years  after  discharge  or 
resignation  from  the  service,  or,  in  case  of  death  during  the  service, 
within  five  years  after  such  death  is  officially  recorded  in  the  department 
under  which  he  may  be  serving : Provided,  however,  That  where  compen- 
sation is  payable  for  death  or  disability  occurring  after  discharge  or  resig- 
nation from  the  service,  claim  must  be  made  within  five  years  after  such 
death  or  the  beginning  of  such  disability. 

The  time  herein  provided  may  be  extended  by  the  director  not  to 
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exceed  one  year  for  good  cause  shown.  If  at  the  time  that  any  right 
accrues  to  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  such  person  is 
a minor,  or  is  of  unsound  mind  or  physically  unable  to  make  a claim,  the 
time  herein  provided  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  such  disability  ceases. 

Sec.  310.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  any  period 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  claim  therefor,  nor  shall  in- 
creased compensation  be  awarded  to  revert  back  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  claim  therefor. 

Sec.  3 1 1 . [This  section  was  repealed  by  act  of  June  25,  1918.  I he 
substance  is  now  included  in  section  28.] 

Sec.  312.  That  compensation  under  this  article  shall  not  be  paid 
while  the  person  is  in  receipt  of  service  or  retirement  pay.  The  laws 
providing  for  gratuities  or  payments  in  the  event  of  death  in  the  service 
and  existing  pension  laws  shall  not  be  applicable  after  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  to  any  person  in  the  active  military  or  naval  service  on 
the  sixth  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  who  there- 
after entered  the  active  military  or  naval  service,  or  to  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  their  dependents,  except  in  so  far  as  rights  under  any  such  law 
have  heretofore  accrued. 

Compensation  because  of  disability  or  death  of  members  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  (female)  or  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  compensation  of  such  disability  or  death  under  the  Act  en- 
titled “ An  Act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of  the  United 
States  suffering  injuries  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  September  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

Sec.  313.  (1)  That  if  an  injury  or  death  for  which  compensation  is 

payable  under  this  article  is  caused  under  circumstances  creating  a legal 
liability  upon  some  person  other  than  the  United  States  or  the  enemy  to 
pay  damages  therefor,  the  director,  as  a condition  to  payment  of  com- 
pensation by  the  United  States,  may  require  the  beneficiary  to  assign  to 
the  United  States  any  right  of  action  he  may  have  to  enforce  such  liability 
of  such  other  person,  or  if  it  appears  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
beneficiary  the  director  may  require  him  to  prosecute  the  said  action  in 
his  own  name,  subject  to  regulations.  The  director  may  require  such 
assignment  or  prosecution  at  any  time  after  the  injury  or  death,  and  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary  to  so  assign  or  to  prosecute  said 
cause  of  action  in  his  Dwn  name  within  a reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  director,  shall  bar  any  right  to  compensation  on  account  of  the  same 
injury  or  death.  The  cause  of  action  so  assigned  to  the  United  States 
may  be  prosecuted  or  compromised  by  the  director,  and  any  money 
realized  or  collected  thereon,  less  the  reasonable  expenses  of  such  realiza- 
tion or  collection,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  military  and  naval 
compensation  appropriation.  If  the  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  such 
appropriation  in  such  case  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
compensation,  if  any,  such  excess  shall  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  after 
any  compensation  award  for  the  same  injury  or  death  is  made. 

If  a beneficiary  or  conditional  beneficiary  shall  have  recovered,  as  a 
result  of  a suit  brought  by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  or  as  a result  of  a settle- 
ment made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  any  money  or  other  property  in 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  of  such  other  person,  such  money  or  other 
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property  so  recovered  shall  be  credited  upon  any  compensation  payable, 
or  which  may  become  payable,  to  such  beneficiary,  or  conditional  bene- 
ficiary by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  same  injury  or  death. 

(2)  If  an  injury  or  death  for  which  compensation  may  be  payable 
under  this  article  is  caused  under  circumstances  creating  a legal  liability 
upon  some  person,  other  than  the  United  States  or  the  enemy,  to  pay 
damages  therefor,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  of  action,  the 
director  may  require  the  conditional  beneficiary  at  any  time  after  the 
injury  or  death,  to  assign  such  right  of  action  to  the  United  States,  or, 
if  it  appears  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  conditional  beneficiary, 
to  prosecute  the  said  cause  of  action  in  his  own  name,  subject  to  regula- 
tions. The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary  to  so  assign  or  to  prose- 
cute the  said  cause  of  action  in  his  own  name  within  a reasonable  time, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  director,  shall  bar  any  right  to  compensation  on  account 
of  the  same  injury  or  death.  The  cause  of  action  so  assigned  may  be 
prosecuted  or  compromised  by  the  director,  and  any  money  realized  or 
collected  thereon,  less  the  reasonable  expenses  of  such  realization  or  col- 
lection, shall  be  paid  to  such  beneficiary,  and  be  credited  upon  any  future 
compensation  which  may  become  payable  to  such  beneficiary  by  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  same  injury  or  death. 

(3)  The  bureau  shall  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  computation  only 
under  this  section  the  total  amount  of  compensation  due  any  beneficiary 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  a lump  sum  equal  to  the  present  value 
of  all  future  payments  of  compensation  computed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
award  of  compensation  at  four  per  centum,  true  discount,  compounded 
annually.  The  probability  of  the  beneficiary’s  death  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  during  which  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  shall  be 
determined  according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality. 

A conditional  beneficiary  is  any  person  who  may  become  entitled  to 
compensation  under  this  article  on  or  after  the  death  of  the  injured  person. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impose  any  administrative 
duties  upon  the  War  or  Navy  Departments. 

Sec.  314.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  rate  of  pen- 
sion for  a widow  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the  Civil  War,  the  War 
with  Spain,  or  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  now  on  the  pension  roll  or 
hereafter  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll,  and  entitled  to  receive  a less 
rate  than  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  $25  per  month;  and  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  additional  allowance  provided  by 
existing  pension  laws  on  account  of  a helpless  child  or  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age:  Provided,  however,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  reduce  any  pension  under  any  Act,  public  or  private:  And  provided, 
further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  administered,  executed, 
and  enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Article  IV 

INSURANCE 

Sec.  400.  That  in  order  to  give  to  every  commissioned  officer  and 
enlisted  man  and  to  every  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  (female) 
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and  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  when  employed  in  active  service 
under  the  War  Department  or  Navy  Department  greater  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  than  is  provided  in  Article  III,  the 
United  States,  upon  application  to  the  bureau  and  without  medical 
examination,  shall  grant  insurance  against  the  death  or  total  permanent 
disability  of  any  such  person  in  any  multiple  of  $500,  and  not  less  than 
$1,000  or  more  than  $10,000,  upon  the  payment  of  the  premiums  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  401.  That  such  insurance  must  be  applied  for  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  enlistment  or  after  entrance  into  or  employment 
in  the  active  service  and  before  discharge  or  resignation,  except  that 
those  persons  who  are  in  the  active  war  service  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  contract  of  insurance  may 
apply  at  any  time  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  thereafter  and 
while  in  such  service.  Any  person  in  the  active  service  on  or  after  the 
sixth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  who,  while  in  such 
service  and  before  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
and  after  such  publication,  becomes  or  has  become  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  or  dies,  or  has  died,  without  having  applied  for  insurance, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  applied  for  and  to  have  been  granted  insurance, 
payable  to  such  person  during  his  life  in  monthly  installments  of  $25 
each.  If  he  shall  die  either  before  he  shall  have  received  any  of  such 
monthly  installments  or  before  he  shall  have  received  two  hundred  and 
forty  of  such  monthly  installments,  then  $25  per  month  shall  be  paid  to 
his  widow  from  the  time  of  his  death  and  during  her  widowhood,  or  if 
there  is  no  widow  surviving  him,  then  to  his  child  or  children,  or  if  there 
is  no  child  surviving  him,  then  to  his  mother,  or  if  there  is  no  mother 
surviving  him,  then  to  his  father,  if  and  while  they  survive  him:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  of  such  monthly 
installments,  including  those  received  by  such  person  during  his  total  and 
permanent  disability,  shall  be  so  paid.  The  amount  of  the  monthly  in- 
stallments shall  be  apportioned  between  children  as  may  be  provided  by 
regulations.* 

Sec.  402.  That  the  director,  subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  promptly  determine  upon  and  publish 
the  full  and  exact  terms  and  conditions  of  such  contract  of  insurance. 
The  insurance  shall  be  payable  only  to  a spouse,  child,  grandchild,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister,  and  also  during  total  and  permanent  disability  to  the 
injured  person,  or  to  any  or  all  of  them.  The  insurance  shall  be  payable 
in  two  hundred  and  forty  equal  monthly  installments.  Provisions  for 
maturity  at  certain  ages,  for  continuous  installments  during  the  life  of 
the  insured  or  beneficiaries,  or  both,  for  cash,  loan,  paid  up  and  extended 
values,  dividends  from  gains  and  savings,  and  such  other  provisions  for 
the  protection  and  advantage  of  and  for  alternative  benefits  to  the  in- 
sured and  the  beneficiaries  as  may  be  found  to  be  reasonable  and  prac- 

* Section  401,  as  amended,  is  in  effect  as  of  October  6,  1917 : Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  payment  of  monthly  installments,  author- 
ized to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  401  as  originally  enacted,  for  the 
months  up  to  and  including  June,  1918:  Provided  further,  That  all  awards  of  automatic 
insurance  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  401  as  originally  enacted  shall  be  revised 
as  of  the  1st  day  of  July,  1918,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  401 
as  amended.  (Extract  from  section  of  20  Act  of  June  25,  1918.) 
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ticable,  may  be  provided  for  in  the  contract  of  insurance,  or  from  time  to 
time  by  regulations.  All  calculations  shall  be  based  upon  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per 
centum  per  annum,  except  that  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  continuous 
installments  during  the  life  of  the  insured  in  case  his  total  and  permanent 
disability  continues  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  months.  Subject 
to  regulations,  the  insured  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  to  change  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  such  insurance  without  the. consent  of  such 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries,  but  only  within  the  classes  herein  provided. 
If  no  beneficiary  within  the  permitted  class  be  designated  by  the  insured, 
either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  or  if  the  designated 
beneficiary  does  not  survive  the  insured,  the  insurance  shall  be  payable 
to  such  person  or  persons  within  the  permitted  class  of  beneficiaries  as 
would  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  the  residence  of  the  insured  be  en- 
titled to  his  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy.  If  no  such  person 
survive  the  insured,  then  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  the  insured 
an  amount  equal  to  the  reserve  value,  if  any,  of  the  insurance  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  American  Experience  Table  of 
Mortality  and  three  and  one-half  per  centum  interest  in  full  of  all  obli- 
gations under  the  contract  of  insurance. 

Sec.  403.  That  the  United  States  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  the  excess  mortality  and  disability  cost  resulting  from  the  hazards 
of  war.  The  premium  rates  shall  be  the  net  rates  based  upon  the  American 
Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per 
centum  per  annum. 

Sec.  404.  That  during  the  period  of  war  and  thereafter  until  converted 
the  insurance  shall  be  term  insurance  for  successive  terms  of  one  year 
each.  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  as  declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  term  insurance  shall  be  converted,  without  medical  examination,  into 
such  form  or  forms  of  insurance  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  and 
as  the  insured  may  request.  Regulations  shall  provide  for  the  right  to 
convert  into  ordinary  life,  twenty-payment  life,  endowment  maturing  at 
age  sixty-two  and  into  other  usual  forms  of  insurance  and  shall  prescribe 
the  time  and  method  of  payment  of  the  premiums  thereon,  but  payments 
of  premiums  in  advance  shall  not  be  required  for  periods  of  more  than 
one  month  each  and  may  be  deducted  from  the  pay  or  deposit  of  the 
insured  or  be  otherwise  made  at  his  election. 

Sec.  405.  [This  section  was  repealed  by  act  of  May  20,  1918.  The 
substance  is  now  included  in  Section  13.] 
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LEGAL  COMMITTEES 


ADAMS  COUNTY 
* William  Arch  McClean.  Gettysburg 

John  D.  Keith,  Gettysburg 
Charles  E.  Stahle,  Gettysburg 
Raymond  F.  Topper,  Gettysburg 
J.  L.  Williams,  Gettysburg 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
* Edwin  W.  Smith,  Pittsburgh 

J.  C.  Adams,  1412  Benedum-Trees  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Wm.  E.  Best,  1544  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Thomas  S.  Brown,  1101  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

D.  J.  Buckley,  208  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

G.  H.  Calvert,  1237  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

P.  M.  Cancelliere,  318  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Pier  Dannals,  1306  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Oliver  K.  Eaton,  721  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
A.  E.  Eckles,  409  Curry  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
J.  B.  Eichenauer,  1410  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh • 

W.  W.  Ford,  1465  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Frank  I.  Gosser,  419  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
John  M.  Haverty,  417  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
James  G.  Hays,  606  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
A.  M.  Imbrie,  436  Diamond  St.,  Pittsburgh 

H.  M.  Irons,  320  City-County  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
J.  N.  Jarvis,  247  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 

J.  C.  R.  Johnston,  1317  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
John  McCartney  Kennedy,  1408  First  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

Charles  P.  Lang,  507  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh 
J.  B.  McAdoo,  1352  Frick  Bldg.  Annex,  Pittsburgh 
P.  H.  McGuire,  81 1 Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Joseph  F.  Mayhugh,  518  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Harold  Obernauer,  602  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
Wm.  H.  Pratt,  913  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
John  C.  Slack,  341  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 

E.  J.  Smail,  912  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

James  A.  Wakefield,  471  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 
* R.  L.  Ralston,  Kittanning 

S.  F.  Clark,  Freeport 
H.  A.  Heilman,  Kittanning 
O.  S.  Marshall.  Rural  Valley 

C.  L.  Wallace,  Kittanning 

BEAVER 

* Agnew  Hice,  Beaver 

Paul  H.  Baldwin,  Rochester 
Harry  C.  Calhoun,  New  Brighton 

D.  K.  Cooper,  Beaver 
Roger  Cope,  Beaver  Falls 
James  H.  Cunningham.  Beaver 
William  B.  Cuthbertson,  New  Brighton 
Robt.  W.  Darragh,  Beaver 

Louis  E.  Graham,  Beaver 
Philip  E.  Hamilton,  Beaver  Falls 
D.  B.  Hartford,  Beaver 
James  L.  Hogan,  Beaver 
Clyde  Holt,  Beaver 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Holt,  Beaver 


Charles  H.  Kennedy,  New  Brighton 

Frank  H.  Laird,  Beaver 

John  Marshall,  Beaver 

J.  R.  Martin,  Beaver  Falls 

Charles  R.  May,  Beaver 

W.  J.  Mellon,  Beaver 

Daniel  W.  McClure,  Woodlawn 

John  B.  McClure,  Beaver 

William  A.  McConnel,  Beaver 

J.  Blaine  McGoun,  Beaver  Falls 

F.  G.  Moorhead,  Beaver 

W.  S.  Morrison,  Beaver 

Winfield  S.  Moore,  Beaver 

D.  A.  Nelson,  Beaver 

J.  F.  Reed,  Beaver 

Frank  E.  Reader,  Beaver 

Harry  B.  Richardson,  Beaver 

Robert  Ritchie,  Ambridge 

Charles  H.  Stone,  Beaver 

Dan  H.  Stone,  Beaver 

L.  M.  Sebring,  Beaver 

Homer  H.  Swaney,  Beaver  Falls 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

* John  M.  Reynolds,  Bedford 

Frank  E.  Calvin,  Bedford 
Harry  C.  James,  Bedford 
George  Points,  Bedford 
Simon  H.  Sell,  Bedford 


BERKS  COUNTY 

* Cyrus  G.  Derr,  542  Court  St.,  Reading 

H.  B.  Hagy,  Reading 

H.  J.  Hayden,  Reading 

Isaac  Hiester,  Reading 

John  J.  Kutz,  Reading 

Thos.  K.  Leidy,  Reading 

Hon.  Harry  D.  Schaeffer,  Reading 

T.  Iaeger  Snyder,  Reading 

John  B.  Stevens,  Reading 

Wm.  Kerper  Stevens,  Reading 

Ira  W.  Stratton,  Reading 

Hon.  George  W.  Wagner,  Reading 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

* J.  D.  Hicks,  Altoona 

Dr.  W.  F.  Beck,  Altoona 
R.  D.  Gilbert,  Tyrone 
Thomas  H.  Greevy,  Altoona 
Walter  S.  Greevy,  Altoona 
Thomas  C.  Hare,  Altoona 
Walter  J.  Henry,  Altoona 
Oliver  H.  Hewit,  Hollidaysburg 
W.  L.  Hicks,  Tyrone 
J.  Banks  Kurtz,  Altoona 
R.  D.  Lorenz,  Roaring  Springs 
George  M.  Meyers,  Bellwood 
George  G.  Patterson,  Hollidaysburg 
John  M.  Snyder,  Hollidaysburg 
Samuel  I.  Stoner,  Altoona 
W.  I.  Woodcock,  Hollidaysburg 
B.  F.  Warfel,  Hollidaysburg 

* Chairman. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 
* Rodney  A.  Mercur,  Towanda 

i Lee  Brooks,  Canton 
I Charles  E.  Bullock,  Canton 
H.  E.  Carpenter,  Troy 
J.  T.  Corbin,  Athens 
Chas.  M.  Culver,  Towanda 
i L.  W.  Dorsett,  Sayre 

Hon.  E.  M.  Dunham,  Sayre 
Hon.  A.  C.  Fanning,  Towanda 
David  J.  Fanning,  Troy 
Rev.  J.  J.  B.  Feeley,  Towanda 
John  C.  Ingham,  Towanda 
R.  G.  C.  Jones,  Wyalusing 
David  E.  Kaufman.  Towanda 
I Benj.  Kuykendall,  Towanda 
i David  A.  Keefe,  Athens 
i’  W.  E.  Lane,  Towanda 
1 J.  Roy  Lilley,  Towanda 

L.  M.  Marble,  Canton 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Mills,  Sayre 
< H.  K.  Mitchell,  Troy 
I Hon.  W.  D.  Morse,  Athens 
R.  F.  Page,  Sayre 
I W.  T.  Page,  Athens 
j J.  Frank  Patterson,  Towanda 
I Stephen  H.  Smith,  Towanda 
Hon.  J.  W.  Stone,  Canton 
Hon.  E.  A.  Strong,  Wyalusing 
William  P.  Wilson,  Towanda 
' J.  Andrew  Wilt,  Tovanda 
j Frank  E.  Wood,  Sayre 
;i  Edwin  P.  Young,  Towanda 


BUCKS  COUNTY 
* Hon.  Harman  Yerkes 
104  N.  Main  St.,  Doylestown 

1 Webster  S.  Achey,  Doylestown 
Lewis  R.  Bond,  Morrisville 
1 Calvin  S.  Boyer,  Doylestown 

Hon.  Clarence  J.  Buckman,  Langhorne 
E.  Westley  Bunting,  Doylestown 
Harry  E.  Grim,  Perkasie 
Hon.  Webster  Grim,  Doylestown 
Howard  I.  James,  Bristol 
, Wynne  James,  Doylestown 
; E.  Westley  Keeler,  Doylestown 
Harold  G.  Kittleman,  Quakertown 
I J.  Kirk  Leatherman,  Doylestown 

William  H.  Satterthwaite,  Jr.,  Doylestown 
1 Wm.  R.  Stuckert,  Quakertown 
John  C.  Swartley,  Doylestown 

BUTLER  COUNTY 
* Thomas  H.  Greer,  Butler 

Calvin  G.  Christie,  Butler 
John  R.  Henninger,  Butler 
James  W.  Hutchison,  Butler 
John  H.  Jackson,  Butler 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  Butler 
Frank  H.  Murphy,  Butler 
John  Murrin,  Butler 
Harry  Oswald,  Butler 
Albert  C.  Troutman,  Butler 
Samuel  Walker,  Butler 
Thomas  W.  Watson,  Butler 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 
* Wm.  A.  McGuire,  Johnstown 

William  F.  Dill,  Barnesboro 
Charles  S.  Evans,  Ebensburg 
James  McGinis,  Johnstown 
Harvey  Rowland,  Ebensburg 
Alvin  Sherbine.  Johnstown 
Karl  F.  Stremel,  Johnstown 
Ruel  Somerville,  Patton 


CAMERON  COUNTY 

* J.  C.  Johnson,  Emporium 

Nelson  L.  Allen,  Emporium 
Jay  P.  Felt,  Emporium 
Fred.  A.  Johnson,  Emporium 
J.  P.  McNarney,  Emporium 


CARBON  COUNTY 
* Hon.  Laird  H.  Barber,  Mauch  Chunl 

Nathan  Balliet,  Lehighton 
Ben  Branch,  Nesquehoning 
James  M.  Breslin,  Mauch  Chunk 
Douglas  Craig,  Mauch  Chunk 
David  Davis,  Summit  Hill 
Philip  M.  Graul,  Lehighton 
George  E.  Gray,  Lehighton 
Charles  A.  Hauk,  Lehighton 
Robert  A.  Heberling,  Mauch  Chunk 
Winfred  D.  Lewis,  Lansford 
Jacob  C.  Loose,  Mauch  Chunk 
Frank  Riordan,  Summit  Hill 
Ellsworth  E.  Scott,  Summit  Hill 
Leighton  C.  Scott,  Lansford 
Ira  E.  Seidel,  Lehighton 
Chester  G.  Setzer,  Weissport 
Frank  P.  Sharkey,  Mauch  Chunk 
Daniel  W.  Sitler,  Mauch  Chunk 
James  Smitham,  Mauch  Chunk 
William  G.  Thomas,  Lansford 


CENTRE  COUNTY 

* John  Blanchard,  Bellefonte 

Edmund  Blanchard,  Bellefonte 
Clement  Dale,  Bellefonte 

M.  Ward  Fleming,  Philipsburg 
James  C.  Furst,  Bellefonte 

S.  D.  Gettig,  Bellefonte 
J.  K.  Johnston,  Bellefonte 
Harry  Keller,  Bellefonte 
Hon.  Ellis  L.  Orvis,  Bellefonte 
W.  G.  Runkle,  Bellefonte 

N.  B.  Spangler,  Bellefonte 

W.  Harrison  Walker,  Bellefonte 
S.  Kline  Woodring,  Bellefonte 
Geo.  W.  Zeigler,  Philipsburg 
William  D.  Zerby,  Bellefonte 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

* A.  M.  Holding,  West  Chester 

Thomas  W.  Baldwin,  West  Chester 
Carl  O.  Benner,  Coatesville 
William  E.  Bushong,  Phoenixville 
Hon.  Wm.  Butler,  Jr.,  West  Chester 
Esabelle  Darlington,  West  Chester 
Ervin  R.  Dickey,  Oxford 
Carl  B.  Diehm,  West  Chester 
Robt.  S.  Gawthrop,  West  Chester 
John  J.  Gheen,  West  Chester 
H.  H.  Gilkyson,  Phoenixville 
William  G.  Gordon,  Coatesville 
Walter  E.  Greenwood,  Coatesville 
Wallace  S.  Harlan,  Coatesville 
Hon.  J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  West  Chester 
John  Haviland,  Phoenixville 
J.  Carroll  Hayes,  West  Chester 
George  B.  Johnson,  West  Chester 
J.  Paul  MacElree,  West  Chester 
S.  Duffield  Mitchell,  West  Chester 
George  W.  Moore,  Coatesville 
Arthur  Parke,  West  Chester 
Thomas  W.  Pierce,  West  Chester 
Samuel  D.  Ramsey,  West  Chester 
Arthur  P.  Reid,  West  Chester 
C.  Wesley  Talbot,  West  Chester 
Walter  S.  Talbot,  West  Chester 

* Chairman. 
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William  Tregay,  Coatesville 
Howard  S.  Troutman,  West  Chester 

I.  N.  Earle  Wynn,  West  Chester 

CLARION  COUNTY 

* Don  C.  Corbett,  Clarion 

S.  K.  Clark,  Clarion 

A.  A.  Garry,  Clarion 

W.  W.  Hindman,  Clarion 

F.  J,  Moffett,  Clarion 
H.  M.  Rimer,  Clarion 
John  S.  Shirley,  Clarion 

Hon.  Harry  R.  Wilson,  Clarion 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 
* James  P.  O'Laughlin,  Clearfield 

Hon.  Singleton  Bell,  Clearfield 
James  A.  Gleason,  Du  Bois 
John  B.  McGrath,  Houtzdale 
W.  Clarke  Miller,  Clearfield 
W.  C.  Pentz,  Du  Bois 
Hon.  John  W.  Reed.  Clearfield 
Hon.  Allison  O.  Smith.  Clearfield 
Roland  D.  Swoope,  Curwensville 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

* B.  F.  Geary,  Lock  Haven 

H.  M.  Counsil,  Lock  Haven 

J.  J.  Kintner.  Lock  Haven 
Joseph  F.  Reilley,  Renovo 
A.  F.  Ryon,  Lock  Haven 
John  J.  Shaffer,  Renovo 

T.  M.  Stevenson,  Lock  Haven 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

* L.  E.  Waller,  Bloomsburg 

C.  W.  Dickson.  Berwick 
W.  E.  Elms,  Berwick 

G.  Edward  Elwell,  Jr.,  Bloomsburg 
J.  L.  Evans,  Berwick 

E.  J.  Flynn,  Centralia 
N.  U.  Funk,  Bloomsburg 
Clinton  Herring,  Orangeville 
A.  C.  Jackson,  Berwick 
S.  B.  Karns,  Benton 

E.  C.  Kreisher,  Catawissa 
C.  W.  Miller,  Bloomsburg 

F.  P.  Pursel,  Bloomsburg 
W.  H.  Rhawn,  Catawissa 
W.  S.  Sharplees,  Bloomsburg 
C.  A.  Small,  Bloomsburg 

H.  Mont  Smith,  Bloomsburg 
H.  R.  Stees,  Bloomsburg 
George  M.  Tustin,  Bloomsburg 


John  D.  Faller,  Mechanicsburg 
T.  Ralph  Jacobs,  Carlisle 
George  E.  Lloyd,  Mechanicsburg 
W.  H.  McCrea,  Newville 
Joseph  P.  McKeenan,  Carlisle 
J.  S.  Omwake,  Shippensburg 
John  M.  Rhey,  Carlisle 
F.  B.  Sellers,  Jr.,  Carlisle 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

* Charles  C.  Stroh,  Harrisburg 

Lincoln  C.  Carl,  Williamstown 
H.  L.  Lark,  Millersburg 
Spencer  Gilbert  Nauman,  Harrisburg 
John  C.  Nissley,  Harrisburg 
Robert  Rosenberg,  Harrisburg 
Horace  S.  Segelbaum,  Harrisburg 
A.  C.  Stamm,  Harrisburg 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 
* John  B.  Hannum,  Jr.,  Chester 

W.  C.  Alexander,  12  South  Ave.,  Media 

T.  W.  Allison,  Law  Bldg.,  Chester 

George  M.  Booth.  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

John  M.  Broomall,  14  South  Ave..  Media 

George  T.  Butler,  2 South  Ave.,  Media 

E.  Wallace  Chadwick,  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

Harwell  B.  Dutton,  Crozer  Bldg.,  Chester 

Benjamin  C.  Fox,  Fox  Bldg.,  Chester 

W.  Roger  Fronefield,  2 South  Ave.,  Media 

E.  L.  Green,  Gleave  Hall,  Media 

T.  Truston  Hare,  St.  Davids 

George  B.  Harvey,  Gibson  Bldg..  Chester 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Cambridge  Bldg.,  Chester 

Hiram  Hathaway,  Jr.,  25  E.  5th  St.,  Chester 

Joseph  H.  Hinkson,  Law  Bldg.,  Chester 

J.  Allen  Hodge,  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

Albert  E.  Holl,  Gleave  Hall,  Media 

Henry  Jones,  25  E.  5th  St.,  Chester 

J.  DeHaven  Ledward,  Law  Bldg.,  Chester 

Samuel  Lyons,  Colonial  Bldg.,  Chester 

A.  D.  MacDade,  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

W.  I.  B.  McClenachan,  Jr„  Law  Bldg.,  Chester 

John  E.  McDonough,  Colonial  Bldg.,  Chester 

Harry  J.  Makiver,  Gleave  Hall,  Media 

P.  W.  Miller,  St.  Davids 

Kingsley  Montgomery,  Law  Bldg.,  Chester 

Frank  G.  Perrin,  10  South  Ave.,  Media 

John  A.  Poulson,  Cambridge  Bldg.,  Chester 

Garrett  E.  Smedley,  12  South  Ave,,  Media 

Josiah  Smith,  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

John  J.  Stetser,  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Crozer  Bldg.,  Chester 

Wm.  Taylor,  Gleave  Hall,  Media 

Elgin  E.  Weest,  Law  Bldg.,  Chester 

lohn  DeHaven  White,  Gibson  Bldg.,  Chester 

Albert  J.  Williams,  Del.  Co.  Ins.  Bldg.,  Media 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

* Albert  L.  Thomas,  Meadville 

Charles  Benedict.  Titusville 

Wesley  B.  Best,  Meadville 

John  A.  Bolard,  Cambridge  Springs 

John  Gahn,  Titusville 

C.  Victor  Johnson,  Meadville 

O.  Clare  Kent,  Meadville 

John  O.  McClintock,  Meadville 

John  A.  Northam,  Meadville 

Roy  S.  Peters,  Meadville 

Hon.  F.  J.  Thomas,  Meadville 

C.  L.  Webb,  Meadville 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

* Hon.  Sylvester  B.  Sadler,  Carlisle 

Jasper  Alexander,  Carlisle 
Caleb  S.  Brinton,  Carlisle 


ELK  COUNTY 

* John  G.  Whitmore,  Ridgway 

D.  J.  Driscoll,  St.  Marys 
J.  H.  Thomspon,  St.  Marys 
W.  A.  McClure,  Johnsonburg 
W.  W.  Barbour,  Ridgway 
F.  W.  McFarlin,  Ridgway 

B.  F.  Ely,  Ridgway 


ERIE  COUNTY 

* J.  R.  Haughney,  Masonic  Temple,  Erie 

J.  Reed  Craig,  Erie  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Erie 

M.  Levant  Davis,  Erie 

C.  C.  Eaton,  Ariel  Bldg.,  Erie 

Wm.  H.  Forster,  Care  Haves  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie 

R.  C.  McClenathan,  Care  H.  F.  Watson  Co.,  Erie 

Harry  L.  Moore,  604  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Erie 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY 

* R.  W.  Playford,  Uniontown 

J.  B.  Adams,  Uniontown 
A.  P.  Austin,  Uniontown 
Charles  D.  Baer,  Connellsville 
Joseph  J.  Baer,  Uniontown 

D.  E.  Bane,  Uniontown 
Charles  W.  Baer,  Uniontown 
L.  B.  Brownfield,  Uniontown 
Edward  D.  Brown,  Uniontown 
Harry  W.  Byrne,  Uniontown 
W.  N.  Carr,  Uniontown 

W.  Russell  Carr,  Uniontown 
J.  G.  Carroll,  Uniontown 

R.  M.  Carroll,  Uniontown 
Earl  T.  Chamberlin,  Uniontown 
L.  G.  Chorpenning,  Uniontown 
J.  S.  Christy,  Uniontown 
J.  H.  Collins,  Uniontown 
J.  M.  Core,  Uniontown 
F.  P.  Cottom,  Uniontown 
Harry  A.  Cottom,  Brownsville 
J.  R.  Cray,  Uniontovn 
W.  E.  Crow,  Uniontown 
J.  Benton  Crow,  Uniontown 
Charles  L.  Davidson,  Uniontown 
J.  W.  Dawson,  Uniontown 

R.  W.  Dawson,  Uniontown 
H.  F.  Detweiler,  Uniontown 
John  Duggan,  Jr.,  Uniontown 
H.  S.  Dumbauld,  Uniontown 

E.  Dale  Field,  Uniontown 
L.  H.  Frasher,  Uniontown 
E.  D.  Fulton,  Uniontown 
Elias  Goodstein,  Uniontown 

S.  R.  Goldsmith,  Connellsville 
A.  C.  Hagan,  Uniontown 

D.  W,  Henderson,  Uniontown 

D.  M.  Hertzog,  Uniontown 

E.  C.  Higbee,  Connellsville 
W.  R.  Hiller,  Brownsville 
Monroe  Hopwood,  Uniontown 

R.  F.  Hopwocd,  Uniontown 

T.  H.  Hudson,  Uniontown 
Fred  C.  Irvin,  Uniontown 
George  B.  Jeffries,  Uniontown 
W.  J.  Johnson,  Uniontown 

C.  L.  John,  Uniontown 

A.  E.  Jones,  Uniontown 
Charles  F.  Kefover,  Uniontown 
L.  Ray  Lackey,  Uniontown 

T.  S.  Lackey,  Uniontown 
Max  J.  Laponsky,  Brownsville 
Frank  M.  Lardin,  Uniontown 
H.  D.  Leonard,  Uniontown 
Charles  L.  Lewellyn,  Uniontown 

D.  W.  McDonald,  Uniontown 
W.  C.  McKean,  Uniontown 
H.  K.  MacQuarrie,  Uniontown 
Ross  S.  Matthews,  Connellsville 
George  H.  May,  Connellsville 
Wm.  A.  Miller,  Uniontown 
Thomas  L.  Morgan,  Uniontown 

S.  John  Morrow,  Uniontown 

F.  C.  Newcomer,  Uniontown 
W.  W.  Parshall,  Uniontown 
George  Patterson,  Uniontown 
Linn  V.  Phillips,  Uniontown 
J.  Kirk  Renner,  Connellsville 
H.  L.  Robinson,  Uniontown 
F.  P.  Rush,  LJniontown 

C.  W.  Rush,  Uniontown 
Wm.  J.  Sangston,  Uniontown 
W.  P.  Schenck,  Connellsville 
S.  Ray  Shelby,  Uniontown 
Lee  Smith,  Uniontown 
Jesse  K.  Spurgeon,  Uniontown 

B.  F.  Sterling,  Uniontown 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  Uniontown 
W.  J.  Sturgis,  Uniontown 

J.  Epsey  Sherrard,  Uniontown 
Charles  A.  Tuit,  Uniontown 


R.  E.  Umbel,  Uniontown 
A.  D.  Williams,  Uniontown 

F.  E.  Youngkin.  Connellsville 


FOREST  COUNTY 
* A.  C.  Brown,  Tionesta 

E.  W.  Bowman,  Tionesta 
M.  A.  Carringer,  Tionesta 
Hon.  S.  D.  Irwin,  Tionesta 


FRANKLIN  AND  FULTON  COUNTIES 
* O.  C.  Bowers,  Chambersburg 

George  W.  Atherton,  Chambersburg 
Loren  A.  Culp,  Chambersburg 
Watson  R.  Davison,  Waynesboro 
Irvin  C.  Elder,  Chambersburg 
D.  E.  Long,  Chambersburg 
J.  R.  Ruthrauff,  Chambersburg 
Walter  K.  Sharpe,  Chambersburg 
Henry  H.  Spangler,  Mercersburg 
J.  A.  Strite,  Chambersburg 


GREENE  COUNTY 
* W.  J.  Kyle,  Waynesburg 

F.  W.  Downey,  Waynesburg 
B.  N.  Freeland,  Waynesburg 
James  J.  Purman,  Waynesburg 
Thomas  H.  Shannon,  Waynesburg 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 
* John  D.  Dorris,  Huntingdon 

Chester  D.  Fetterhoof,  Huntingdon 
Wm.  M.  Henderson,  Huntingdon 
Samuel  I.  Spyker,  Huntingdon 
H.  H.  Waite,  Huntingdon 
James  S.  Woods.  Huntingdon 


INDIANA  COUNTY 
* J.  N.  Banks,  Indiana 

Wm.  Banks,  Indiana 
David  Blair,  Indiana 
W.  C.  Chapman,  Indiana 

E.  E.  Creps,  Indiana 
Samuel  Cunningham,  Indiana 
Harry  W.  Earhart,  Indiana 
Geo.  J.  Feit,  Indiana 
S.  J.  Fisher,  Indiana 
John  L.  Getty,  Indiana 
John  H.  Hill,  Indiana 
James  L.  Jack,  Indiana 
S.  M.  Jack,  Indiana 
Wm.  N.  Liggett,  Indiana 
James  W.  Mack,  Indiana 
Joseph  C.  Macro,  Indiana 

L.  E.  Miller,  Indiana 
Elder  Peelor,  Indiana 
John  H.  Pierce,  Indiana 
John  A.  Scott,  Indiana 

E.  Walker  Smith,  Indiana 
Ernest  Stewart,  Indiana 
Thomas  Sutton,  Indiana 
D.  B.  Taylor,  Indiana 
John  S.  Taylor,  Indiana 
S.  J.  Telford,  Indiana 
D.  R.  Tomb,  Indiana 

M.  C.  Watson,  Indiana 
W.  H.  Wood,  Indiana 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
* Hon.  Charles  Corbet,  Brookville 

M.  M.  Davis,  Reynoldsville 
W.  T.  Darr,  Brookville 
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C.  Z.  Gordon,  Brookville 
Jacob  L.  Fisher,  Punxsutawney 
Lex  N.  Mitchell,  Punxsutawney 
Smith  M.  McCreight,  Reynoldsville 
Henry  I.  Wilson,  Big  Run 


JUNIATA  COUNTY 
* F.  M.  M.  Pennell,  Mifflintown 

Andrew  Banks,  Mifflintown 

B.  F.  Burchfield,  Mifflintown 
Charles  B.  Crawford,  Mifflintown 
Will  L.  Hoopes,  Mifflintown 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Keller,  Mifflintown 
J.  Howard  Neely,  Mifflintown 
John  J.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Mifflintown 
Wilberforce  Schweyer,  Mifflintown 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 
* Henry  A.  Knapp,  600  Connell  Bldg.,  Scranton 

R.  W.  Archbald,  Scranton 
C.  A.  Battenberg,  Scranton 

S.  Reynolds  Bedford,  Scranton 
Walter  S.  Bevan,  Scranton 
Joseph  Brennan,  Carbondale 
Walter  Briggs,  Scranton 
Harry  J.  Connolly,  Scranton 
Edward  A.  Delaney,  Carbondale 
Paul  M.  Dzwonchyk,  Mayfield 
Joseph  F.  Gilroy,  Peckville 
William  J.  Hand,  Scranton 
Florence  J.  Helriegel,  Scranton 
Joseph  P.  Jenkins,  Carbondale 
John  P.  Kelly,  Scranton 
Frank  M.  Lynch,  Olyphant 
Michael  J.  Martin,  Scranton 
John  Menolo,  Scranton 

T.  Archer  Morgon,  Scranton 
George  Morrow,  Scranton 
M.  J.  Murray,  Jr.,  Dunmore 
Harry  Needle,  Dickson  City 
J.  Hayden  Oliver,  Scranton 
Charles  P.  O’Malley,  Scranton 
George  L.  Peck,  Scranton 
Edward  T.  Philbin,  Archbald 
Daniel  R.  Reese,  Scranton 
Ralph  W.  Rymer,  Scranton 
Harold  A.  Scragg,  Scranton 
William  J.  Torrey,  Scranton 
Peter  L.  Walsh,  Olyphant 
James  E.  Watkins,  Taylor 
Ralph  E.  Weeks,  Scranton 
John  R.  Wilson,  Elmhurst 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 
* John  A.  Coyle,  no  East  King  St.,  Lancaster 

W.  N.  Appel,  Lancaster 

I.  C.  Arnold,  Lancaster 
Benjamin  C.  Atlee,  Lancaster 
Chas.  G.  Baker,  Lancaster 

O.  P.  Bricker,  Lancaster 

J.  Wm.  Brown,  Lancaster 
Alfred  C.  Bruner,  Columbia 
Henry  M.  Bruner,  Columbia 
Christian  E.  Charles,  Lancaster 

R.  Conyngham,  Lancaster 
William  H.  Keller,  Lancaster 

B.  F.  Davis,  Lancaster 

C.  R.  Eaby,  Lancaster 
Chas.  W.  Eaby,  Lancaster 
H.  F.  Eshleman,  Lancaster 
Geo.  Ross  Eshleman.  Lancaster 

S,  V.  Hosterman,  Lancaster 
John  B.  Graybill,  Lancaster 
Frank  S.  Groff,  Lancaster 
John  M.  Groff,  Lancaster 
Charles  F.  Hager,  Lancaster 


Willis  G.  Kendig,  Lancaster 
J.  R.  Kinzer,  Lancaster 

B.  C.  Kready,  Lancaster 
Wm.  H.  Kready,  Lancaster 
H.  B.  Lutz,  Lancaster 

D.  McMullen,  Lancaster 
John  E.  Malone,  Lancaster 
Charles  L.  Miller,  Lancaster 
M.  P.  Miller,  Lancaster 
Sylvester  Z.  Moore,  Lancaster 
Martin  E.  Muuser,  Lancaster 
Bernard  J.  Myers,  Lancaster 
John  A.  Nauman,  Lancaster 
H.  M.  North,  Jr.,  Columbia 

C.  H.  Obreiter,  Lancaster 
M.  G.  Schaeffer,  Lancaster 
O.  S.  Schaeffer,  Lancaster 

D.  H.  Sensenig,  Lancaster 
H.  Edgar  Sherts,  Lancaster 
Jos.  B.  Wissler,  Lancaster 
F.  L.  Windolph,  Lancaster 
Chas.  E.  Workman,  Lancaster 
A.  H.  Young,  Lancaster 

S.  R.  Zimmerman,  Lancaster 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

* Robert  K.  Aiken,  New  Castle 

C.  H.  Akens,  New  Castle 
Richard  F.  Dana,  New  Castle 
Joseph  W.  Humphrey,  Ellwood  City 
Rufus  C.  McKinley,  New  Castle 
J.  Roy  Mercer,  New  Castle 
William  E.  Porter,  New  Castle 
George  T.  Weingartner,  New  Castle 


LEBANON  COUNTY 

* Grant  Weidman,  Lebanon 

Paul  G.  Adams,  Lebanon 
H.  Rank  Bickle,  Lebanon 
Roy  M.  Bowman,  Lebanon 
Walter  C.  Graeff,  Lebanon 
Charles  H.  Killinger,  Lebanon 
C.  R.  Lantz,  Lebanon 
Simon  P.  Light,  Lebanon 
Warren  G.  Light,  Lebanon 

E.  W.  Miller,  Lebanon 

E.  E.  McCurdy,  Lebanon 
Eugene  D.  Siegrist,  Lebanon 
A.  Stewart  Ulrich,  Lebanon 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 
* Reuben  J.  Butz,  Allentown 

George  W.  Aubrey,  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Allen- 
town 

Fred  B.  Gernard,  Ainey  Bldg.,  Allentown 
Francis  J.  Gildner,  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Allen- 
town 

Hon.  C.  T.  Reno,  Hamilton  & Law  Sts.,  Allentown 
Ralph  H.  Schatz,  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Allentown 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 
* W.  A.  Valentine,  Wilkes-Barre 

Richard  Bigelow,  Hazleton 

N.  M.  Curcio,  Hazleton 

W.  H.  Gillespie,  Pittston 

Arthur  James,  Plymouth 

Hartley  Kurylosky,  Wilkes-Barre 

J.  P.  Lord,  Nanticoke 

Michael  F.  McDonald,  Sugar  Notch 

W.  L.  Pace,  Pittston 

C.  O.  Stroh,  Freeland 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY 
* Nicholas  M.  Eduards,  Williamsport 
H.  T.  Ames,  Williamsport 

F.  P.  Cummings,  Williamsport 
W.  Ellis  Haines,  Williamsport 

E.  F.  Hill,  Hughesville 
John  T.  Hyatt,  Jersey  Shore 
J.  F.  Katzmaier,  Williamsport 
Don  M.  Larrabee,  Williamsport 
Hon.  M.  L.  Mitchell,  Williamsport 

R.  K.  Reeder,  Muncy 
John  G.  Reading,  Williamsport 
W.  E.  Schnee,  Montgomery 
W.  H.  Spencer,  Williamsport 


McKEAN  COUNTY 

* F.  D.  Gallup,  Smethport 

H.  G.  Berkhouse,  Kane 
W.  E.  Burdick,  Bradford 
Katherine  Burke,  Bradford 

R.  J.  Campbell,  Kane 

Eldred  C.  W.  Catlin,  Port  Allegheny 
J.  P.  Devlin,  Bradford 

D.  H.  Helmer,  Port  Allegheny 
Charles  Hubbard,  Kane 

E.  J.  Jones,  Bradford 
Guy  B.  Mayo,  Smethport 
John  Melvin,  Bradford 
Thos.  Melvin,  Bradford 

T.  H.  Morrison,  Smethport 
John  E.  Mullin,  Kane 
Francis  M.  Nash,  Bradford 
Elizabeth  O’Meara,  Bradford 
C.  W.  Shattuck,  Smethport 
Lester  S.  Simmons,  Bradford 

S.  W.  Smith,  Port  Allegheny 
R.  D.  Stone,  Bradford 

John  F.  Tuohey,  Port  Allegheny 
Percy  Tyler,  Port  Allegheny 
Frank  Woods,  Kane 
Harry  Wick,  Bradford 

T.  B.  Wilson,  Bradford 


MERCER  COUNTY 

* James  A.  Stranahan,  Mercer 

Thomas  Armstrong,  Farrell 
J.  R.  W.  Baker,  Mercer 
Fred  T.  Fruit,  Sharon 
Quincy  A.  Gordon,  Mercer 
J.  M.  Hittle,  Greenville 
Harry  L.  Keck,  Greenville 
W.  W.  Moore,  Mercer 
Roy  Neville,  Sharon 
T.  A.  Sampson,  Mercer 
Fred  A.  Service,  Sharon 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 
* Rufus  C.  Elder,  Lewistovvn 

E.  Bruce  Alexander,  Belleville 

F.  W.  Culbertson,  Lewistown 
H.  J.  Culbertson,  Lewistown 
L.  J.  Durbin,  Lewistown 

A.  Reed  Hayes,  Lewistown 
W.  W.  Uttley,  Lewistown 
John  T.  Wilson,  Belleville 
Hon.  J.  M.  Woods,  Lewistown 


MONROE  COUNTY 

* C.  Raymond  Bensinger,  Stroudsburg 

A.  R.  Brittain,  East  Stroudsburg 
R.  L.  Burnett,  Stroudsburg 
W.  A.  Erdman,  Stroudsburg 
W.  B.  Eilenberger,  Stroudsburg 
Cicero  Gearhart,  Stroudsburg 


F.  B.  Holmes,  Stroudsburg 
Harvey  Huffman,  Stroudsburg 
Ira  A.  LaBar,  Stroudsburg 
H.  K.  McNeal,  Stroudsburg 
W.  A.  Shafer,  Stroudsburg 
Chester  Rhodes,  Stroudsburg 
S.  S.  Shafer,  Stroudsburg 
C.  C.  Shull,  Stroudsburg 
J.  H.  Shull,  Stroudsburg 
Hon.  S.  E.  Shull,  Stroudsburg 
John  B.  Williams,  Stroudsburg 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
* C.  Henry  Stinson,  317  Swede  St.,  Norristown 

William  S.  Acuff,  Ambler 
Harry  S.  Ambler,  Jr.,  Abington 
Monroe  H.  Anders,  Norristown 
Theo.  Lane  Bean,  Norristown 
Edwin  J.  Bennett,  Lansdale 
Frank  J.  Bradley,  Norristown 
George  K.  Brecht,  Norristown 
Henry  M.  Brownback,  Norristown 
Charles  H.  Brunner,  Norristown 
Samuel  D.  Conver,  Lansdale 
William  F.  Dannehower,  Norristown 
John  M.  Dettra,  Norristown 
Eugene  D.  Egbert,  Norristown 
A.  Clarence  Emery,  Norristown 
Jesse  R.  Evans,  Pottstown 
Daniel  L.  Evans,  Pottstown 
Nelson  P.  Fegley,  Norristown 
Gilbert  R.  Fox,  Norristown 
Henry  I.  Fox,  Norristown 
Muscoe  M.  Gibson,  Norristown 
Francis  M.  Gumbes,  Oaks 
Thomas  Hallman,  Norristown 
Harry  I.  Heistand,  Royersford 
Samuel  H.  High,  Norristown 
Emeline  H.  Hooven,  Norristown 

G.  Carroll  Hoover,  Norristown 
J.  P.  Hale  Jenkins,  Norristown 

G.  Herbert  Jenkins,  Norristown 
Wallace  M.  Keely,  Norristown 
Harold  G.  Knight,  Ambler 
Irvin  P.  Knipe,  Norristown 
George  C.  Klauder,  Cynwyd 

C.  Townley  Larzelere,  Norristown 
Norwood  D.  Mathias,  Norristown 
Charles  D.  McAvoy,  Norristown 
William  F.  Meyers,  Conshohocken 
Daniel  Yeakle  Miller,  Norristown 
Herbert  U.  Moore,  Norristown 
Frank  Kenneth  Moore,  Norristown 
E.  C.  A.  Moyer,  Norristown 
John  Hyatt  Naylor,  Norristown 
Robert  T.  Potts,  Norristown 
Joseph  Leonard  Prince,  Pottstown 
Frank  X.  Renninger,  Norristown 
Rebecca  M.  Roberts,  Norristown 
Henry  D.  Saylor,  Pottstown 
Walter  M.  Shaw,  Norristown 
Conrad  S.  Sheive,  Norristovn 
E.  F.  Slough,  Norristown 

H.  Wilson  Stahlnecker,  Norristown 
Francis  K.  Swart  ley,  North  Wales 
Freas  Styer,  Norristown 

Aaron  S.  Swartz,  Jr.,  Norristown 
Henry  M.  Tracy,  Conshohocken 
Ralph  F.  Wismer,  Norristown 
J.  Ambler  Williams,  Norristown 
Franklin  L.  Wright,  Norristown 
William  P.  Young,  Pottstown 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 
* H.  M.  Hinckley,  Danville 

Chas.  V.  Ammerman,  Danville 
Wm.  J.  Baldy,  Danville 
E.  S.  Gearhart,  Danville 
Ralph  Kisner,  Danville 
W.  K.  West,  Danville 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

* James  W.  Fox,  308-10  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Easton 

Albert  Kahn,  Easton 
Everett  Kent,  Bangor 
Harry  D.  Kutz,  Nazareth 
Frank  P.  McCluskey,  Easton 
Edgar  Nagle,  Northampton 
Frank  Reeder,  Easton 
Asher  Seip,  Easton 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

* Gen.  Charles  M.  Clement,  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg., 
Sunbury 

Hon.  Voris  Auten,  Mt.  Carmel 

R.  L.  Belford,  Milton 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hackenberg,  Milton 

I.  Clinton  Kline,  Sunbury 
H.  S.  Knight,  Sunbury 
John  Kopschinski,  Shamokin 
Charles  C.  Lark,  Shamokin 
H.  O.  Moser,  Mt.  Carmel 
Edwin  Paul,  Milton 

G.  B.  Reimensnyder,  Sunbury 
W.  W.  Ryon,  Shamokin 

J.  F.  Schaffer,  Sunbury 

W.  Field  Shay,  Watsontown 
W.  L.  Snyder,  Shamokin 
F.  E.  Tier,  Mt.  Carmel 
M.  P.  Tierney,  Northumberland 
Raymond  Tobias,  Mt.  Carmel 


PERRY  COUNTY 

* James  M.  Barnett,  New  Bloomfield 

Luke  P.  Baker,  New  Bloomfield 
Hon.  J.  W.  Shull,  New  Bloomfield 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

* F.  B.  Bracken,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Harold  B.  Beitler,  750  Bullitt  Bldg. 

Frederick  A.  Blount,  1406  Widener  Bldg. 

Wm.  J.  Brady,  1619  Arch  St. 

John  Arthur  Brown,  1635  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Jos.  R.  Embery,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

Ralph  B.  Evans,  1335  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Franz  Ehrlich,  Jr.,  81 1 Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Thomas  B.  Ellis,  ion  Chestnut  Street 
Chester  N.  Farr,  Jr..  1018  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
Charles  E.  Fox,  1116  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

Francis  S.  Goglia,  1203  Commonwealth  Bldg. 
Francis  Macomb  Gumbes,  412  Penn  Square  Bldg. 
Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  750  Bullitt  Bldg. 

J.  Percy  Keating,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 
Murdoch  Kendrick,  814  Crozer  Bldg. 

Wm.  B.  Linn,  518  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
Malcolm  Lloyd,  Jr.,  1404  Land  Title  Bldg. 

John  K.  Loughlin,  1116  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Benjamin  H.  Ludlow,  1208  Lincoln  Bldg. 

Robt.  T.  McCracken,  Morris  Bldg. 

W.  Logan  MacCoy,  1218  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
Wm.  Clarke  Mason,  133  South  Twelfth  Street 
O.  Rodger  Melling,  4602  Frankford  Ave. 

Joseph  E.  Murray,  712  Crozer  Bldg. 

Thomas  Ridgway,  308  North  American  Bldg. 

F.  Markoe  Rivinus,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 
Gerald  Ronon,  1438  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Francis  H.  Shields,  737  Land  Title  Bldg. 

James  A.  Somers,  608  Crozer  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Tunney,  813  Crozer  Bldg. 

Harry  D.  Wescott,  1100  Penn  Square  Bldg. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White,  700  West  End  Trust  Bldg. 
Ira  Jewell  Williams,  Morris  Bldg. 

Morris  Wolf,  1118  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

Sydney  Young,  642  Land  Title  Bldg. 


PIKE  COUNTY 
* George  R.  Bull,  Milford 

Alfred  Marvin,  Matamoras 
J.  H.  Van  Etten,  Milford 

POTTER  COUNTY 

* W.  K.  Swetland,  Coudersport 

A.  N.  Crandall,  Coudersport 
W.  F.  DuBois,  Coudersport 
Robert  R.  Lewis,  Coudersport 
Harry  W.  Nelson,  Coudersport 
J.  Walter  Wells,  Coudersport 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

* Otto  E.  Farquhar,  Esq.,  Room  212-213  New 
Thompson  Bldg.,  Pottsville 

R.  S.  Bashore,  Tremont 
J.  Milton  Boone,  Saint  Clair 

C.  C.  Breisch,  Ringtown 
M.  M.  Burke,  Shenandoah 
John  W.  Clemens,  Minersville 

L.  P.  Dailey,  McAdoo 
W.  C.  Devitt,  Ashland 
Edgar  Downev,  Pottsville 

B.  J.  Duffy,  Coal  Dale 

D.  J.  Ferguson,  Shenandoah 
F.  V.  Filbert,  Auburn 
Lloyd  L.  Frank,  Gordon 

R.  J.  Graeff,  Tamaqua 
H.  O.  Haag,  Tremont 
Roy  P.  Hicks,  Frackville 
Daniel  W.  Kaercher,  Pottsville 

M.  A.  Kilker,  Girardville 

F.  P.  Krebs,  Tamaqua 

Hon.  T.  H.  B.  Lyon,  Mahanoy  City 
J.  B.  McGurl,  Minersville 

E.  J.  Maginnis,  Girardville 
M.  H.  Moyer,  Orwigsburg 

J.  A.  Noecker,  Schuylkill  Haven 

G.  M.  Paxson,  Schuylkill  Haven 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Shay,  Pottsville 
Edmund  D.  Smith,  Pottsville 
R.  P.  Swank,  Mahanoy  City 
Walter  G.  Treibley,  Ashland 
John  F.  Whalen,  Pottsville 

SNYDER  COUNTY 
* Jay  G.  Weiser,  Middleburg 

William  K.  Miller,  Selinsgrove 
Charles  P.  Ulrich,  Selinsgrove 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

* Edmund  E.  Kiernan,  Somerset 

J.  A.  Berkey,  Somerset 

Fred  W.  Biesecker,  Somerset 

Norman  T.  Boose,  Somerset 

P.  G.  Cober,  Somerset 

Frank  R.  Coder,  Somerset 

Lewis  C.  Colborn,  Somerset 

Charles  H.  Ealy,  Somerset 

John  A.  Hartman,  Windber 

Mrs.  Daryle  R.  Heckman,  Somerset 

Alexander  King,  Somerset 

Ernest  O.  Kooser,  Somerset 

Francis  J.  Kooser,  Somerset 

James  B.  Landis,  Somerset 

Joseph  Levy,  Somerset 

J.  Calvin  Lowry,  Somerset 

Frank  A.  Mellott,  Windber 

Rufus  E.  Meyers,  Somerset 

John  S.  Miller,  Somerset 

John  G.  Ogle,  Somerset 

V.  R.  Saylor,  Somerset 

Ross  R.  Scott,  Somerset 

George  R.  Scull,  Somerset 

Clarence  L.  Shaver,  Somerset 
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Charles  F.  Uhl,  Somerset 
Charles  W.  Walker,  Somerset 
H.  Frank  Yost,  Somerset 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

* E.  J.  Mullen,  Laporte 

F.  M.  Meylert,  Laporte 

E.  L.  Sweeney,  Mildred 
J.  H.  Thayer,  Dushore 
Alphonsus  Walsh,  Dushore 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 
* Hon.  Andrew  B.  Smith,  Montrose 

Chas.  H.  Ainey,  New  Milford 
Wm.  D.  B.  Ainey,  Montrose 

D.  T.  Brewster,  Montrose 
John  S.  Courtright,  Montrose 

F.  A.  Davies,  Montrose 
Hon.  H.  A.  Denney,  Montrose 
Thos.  A.  Doherty,  Susquehanna 
John  Ferguson,  Susquehanna 

F.  M.  Gardiner,  Forest  City 
Gerritt  E.  Gardner,  Montrose 
J.'  M.  Kelly,  Montrose 
S.  F.  Lane,  Montrose 
F.  I.  Lott,  Montrose 
Searle  McCollum,  Montrose 
W.  J.  Maxey,  Forest  City 
Allan  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna 
John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna 

E.  W.  Safford,  Montrose 

E.  R.  W.  Searle,  Montrose 
Wm.  A.  Skinner,  Susquehanna 
Sus  Strouse,  Montrose 

Wm.  A.  Titsworth,  Montrose 
Chas.  L.  Van  Scoten,  Montrose 

TIOGA  COUNTY 
* Horace  B.  Packer,  Wellsboro 

Hon.  David  Cameron,  Wellsboro 
Paul  J.  Edwards,  Wellsboro 
Chas.  M.  Elliott,  Wellsboro 

F.  H.  Hughes,  Blossburg 
H.  F.  Marsh,  Wellsboro 

C.  L.  Miller,  Wellsboro 

Hon.  F.  H.  Rockwell,  Wellsboro 
Sherwood  & Owlett,  Wellsboro 
Rev.  John  Torkington,  Wellsboro 

UNION  COUNTY 
* Andrew  Albright  Leiser,  Lewisburgh 

Irwin  M.  Beale,  Lewisburgh 
John  A.  Beard,  Mifflinburgh 
Frederick  E.  Bower,  Lewisburgh 
Col.  Wm.  R.  Follmer,  Lewisburgh 
Curtis  D.  Lesher,  Lewisburgh 
Philip  B.  Linn,  Lewisburgh 
Hon.  Harold  M.  McClure,  Lewisburgh 
Harry  M.  Showalter,  Lewisburgh 
Cloyd  N.  Steininger,  Lewisburgh 

VENANGO  COUNTY 
* Peter  M.  Speer,  668  Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City 

Edward  S.  McAlevy,  Oil  City 
Hon.  John  L.  Mattox,  Oil  City 
John  L.  Nesbitt,  Franklin 
A.  R.  Osmer,  Franklin 
Millard  Scheide,  Franklin 
Peter  A.  Wilbert,  Oil  City 

WARREN  COUNTY 

* Wm.  H.  Allen,  Warren 

Arthur  G.  Eldred,  Warren 
Sidney  D.  Blackman,  Warren 


Delford  U.  Arird,  Warren 
Peter  E.  Nelson,  Warren 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 
* James  A.  Wiley,  Washington 

James  P.  Braden,  Washington 
E.  E.  Crumrine,  Washington 
James  P.  Eagleson,  Washington 
Carl  E.  Gibson,  Monongahela  City 
A.  M.  Linn,  Washington 

D.  M.  McCloskey.  Charleroi 
R.  S.  Marriner,  Washington 


WAYNE  COUNTY 
* Hon.  Alonzo  T.  Searle,  Honesdale 

Victor  A.  Decker,  Hawley 
Homer  Greene,  Honesdale 
Wm.  H.  Lee,  Honesdale 
Col.  A.  G.  Rutherford.  Honesdale 


WYOMING  COUNTY 
* Hon.  Charles  E.  Terry,  Tunkhannock 

E.  B.  Farr,  Tunkhannock 
H.  S.  Harding,  Tunkhannock 
Asa  S.  Keeler,  Tunkhannock 
Smith  Kinner,  Tunkhannock 
J.  F.  Ogden,  Tunkhannock 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 
* Paul  H.  Gaither,  Greensburg 

Samuel  M.  Ankney,  Greensburg 
George  E.  Barron,  Greensburg 
John  C.  Blackburn,  Greensburg 
V.  B.  Bouton,  New  Kensington 
Rev.  E.  S.  Bromer,  D.D.,  Greensburg 
H.  E.  Cope,  Greensburg 
Horace  G.  Durbin,  New  Kensington 
Alex  Eicher,  Greensburg 
George  W.  Flowers,  Irwin 

F.  B.  Folk,  Scottdale 

Hon.  Curtis  H.  Gregg,  Greensburg 
C.  B.  Hollingsworth,  West  Newton 
James  L.  Kennedy,  Greensburg 
John  McCartney  Kennedy,  Parnassus 
R.  D.  Laird,  Greensburg 
John  S.  Lightcap,  Latrobe 
George  H.  McWhorter,  Derry 

G.  N.  Machesney,  New  Alexandria 
R.  D.  Noel,  Vandergrift 

R.  K.  Portser,  Greensburg 

H.  V.  Rowan,  Jeannette 
J.  R.  Smith,  Scottdale 

A.  E.  Troutman,  Greensburg 
C.  C.  Walthour,  Greensburg 
Eugene  Warden,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Hon.  James  B.  Weaver,  Latrobe 


YORK  COUNTY 

* Richard  E.  Cochran,  57  E.  Market  St.,  York 

D.  Guy  Bange,  Hanover 
Samuel  C.  Frey,  York 
James  G.  Glessner,  York 
Walter  B.  Hays,  York 
George  Hay  Kain,  York 
Vincent  K.  Keesey,  York 
George  Love,  York 
George  E.  Neff,  York 
Henry  C.  Niles,  York 
Robert  S.  Spangler,  York 
George  S.  Schmidt,  Cassat  Bldg.,  York 
Ray  P.  Sherwood,  York 
Allen  C.  Wiest,  York 
Charles  E.  Ehrehart,  Hanover 

* Chairman. 
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ITALIA  REDENTA 


For  fifteen  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Italy  was 
e victim  of  foreign  invasion  and  domination,  of  dissension  and  strife 
long  the  various  states  into  which  it  was  divided.  The  Middle  Ages  saw 
e glorious  resistance  of  the  Lombard  League  to  the  German  Emperor  and 
e rise  of  the  Italian  Comuni,  free  and  democratic  States,  that  in  success- 
s centuries  had  to  give  way  to  principalities  and  dukedoms  or  were  com- 
lied  to  surrender  to  foreign  invaders.  The  Napoleonic  era  brought  with 
the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy : this  was,  however,  only  an  appen- 
:ge  to  the  great  empire  founded  by  the  Corsican  adventurer.  But,  in  spite 
that,  it  was  a beginning  of  unity,  and  undoubtedly  it  helped  to  foster 
at  feeling  of  hope  in  a final  reunion  into  a free  state  of  the  different  parts 
Italy  that  was  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  under 
ictor  Emanuel  II. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  placed  the  whole  of  Italy  under  that  direct 
indirect  Austrian  dominian,  from  which  the  Italians  freed  themselves 
ter  an  epic  and  romantic  struggle. 

Around  the  only  liberal  sovereign  of  the  peninsula,  the  King  of 
rdinia,  all  the  forces  of  liberal  Italy  gathered  together.  Cavour  and 
azzini,  the  diplomat  and  the  apostle,  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emanuel  II,  the 
ro  and  the  "King  Galantuomo”  were  the  leaders  of  a legion  of  patriots. 
' them  the  movement  for  the  unification  of  Italy  was  brought  almost  to 
successful  conclusion. 

First  Lombardy  was  liberated  in  1859  ; Tuscany,  Central  Italy,  Naples 
d Sicily  in  1860  and  1861;  Venetia  in  1866  and  Rome  in  1870. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  the  unity  of  Italy  is  at  last 
mpleted.  The  ancient  Italian  lands  of  Trentino  and  Istria,  and  the  other 
ids  that  for  hundreds  of  years  were  part  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  are  all 
>w  reunited  to  the  mother  country,  to  free,  democratic  Italy,  proud  of  her 
:at  past,  proud  of  her  present,  ready  to  every  effort  for  a glorious  future. 
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1.  Victor  Emanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy.  2.  Queen  Elena  in  the  uniform  ol 

a Red  Cross  Nurse 

3.  General  Armando  Diaz 

4.  Admiral  Umberto  Cagni,  5.  General  Petitti  di  Rorettc 

Governor  of  Fuime  Governor  of  Trieste 
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The  Redeemed  Lands 

■ 


Trentino 


1 In  the  year  1027  the  Emperor 
onrad  II  bestowed  all  temporal 
ower  in  the  region  of  Trent  on 
le  Bishop,  and  for  eight  cen- 
lries  after  that  the  Trentino 
as  an  independent  and  autono- 
ious  state,  recognizing  no  for- 
gn  sovereignty.  The  Bishop  of 
rent  retained  his  temporal  pow- 
's  till  1803,  when  they  passed  to 
ustria.  Two  years  after,  in  1805, 
te  principality  of  Trent  was  by 
le  treaty  of  Pressburg  ceded  by 
ustria  to  Bavaria;  five  years 
ter  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
ebruary  28,  1810,  the  Trentino 
;came  a part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
paly  founded  by  Napoleon,  and 
isumed  the  official  name  of  “De- 
Jirtment  of  the  High  Adige.” 

I At  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the 
rentino  returned  under  the  do- 
finion  of  Austria,  to  which  it 
as  to  remain  subject  until  the 


:ar  1918. 

I Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of 
is  region.  But  throughout  the 
nturies  of  independent  life  and 
e decades  of  subjection  to  the 
mpire  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the 
entino  has  kept  unchanged  its 
falian  character.  Every  town 
d village  of  the  valley  of  the 
[i-ige  bears  an  Italian  name  and 
peopled  by  Italians.  Ala,  Mori, 
Dvereto  and  Calliano  are  types 
these  Italian  communities, 
iroughout  mediaeval  times  and 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ry,  when  an  ineffectual  ger- 
mization  of  the  official  life  of 
region  began,  historical  ree- 
ls make  mention  of  the  Italian 
aracter  of  its  industrial  and 
mmercial  life. 


The  splendor  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  stamped  its  mark 
over  the  whole  region  of  the 
Trentino.  Castles  and  churches 
show  the  influence  of  Italian  ar- 
chitectural style.  Statues  and 
bas-reliefs  in  the  towns  of  this 
region  also  bear  witness  to  the 
Italian  taste  of  its  inhabitants. 

Istria 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Istria 
was  a dependency  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venice.  It  remained  under 
this  rule  till  the  peace  of  Campo- 
formio  in  1797,  when  Austria  ac- 
quired it,  together  with  Venice 
itself  and  all  other  lands  of  the 
ancient  republic  of  the  Doges. 
By  the  peace  of  Pressburg,  Aus- 
tria was,  in  1805,  compelled  to 
cede  Istria  to  Napoleon  who  in- 
corporated the  region  in  the 
newly  formed  Kingdom  of  Italy 
but  in  1814  Austria  again  seized 
it  and  has  retained  it  until  the 
end  of  the  Great  AVar. 

Istria  was  as  thoroughly  Ro- 
man a province  as  Venetia;  she 
fought  the  barbarians  of  past  ages 
as  bravely ; she  clung  to  the  Ro- 
man government  of  Ravenna 
until  her  own  free  communes 
arose,  as  on  the  mainland  oppo- 
site; and  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury she  came  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Venice,  whose  soft  dialect 
is  still  the  speech  of  all  her  sea- 
port towns  and  inland  cities. 
Not  till  Napoleon's  ambition  led 
him  to  use  Venice  as  a pawn 
with  Austria  was  Istria  severed 
from  Italy;  and  even  then,  she 
was  reunited  with  Italy  from 
1806  to  1814.  Aust  ria,  then,  has 
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1.  Trento -Castle  of  Buon  Consiglio.  2.  Cathedral  at  Trento,  Northern  View. 

3.  Trento  - Monument  to  Dante.  4.  Trieste- View  from  the  Grand  Canal. 

5.  Panorama  of  Trento. 
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TRIESTE 

ll.  View  of  the  harbor.  2.  Arch  of  Riccardo.  3.  Lower  Door  of  the  Campanile. 
4.  Roman  remains  in  the  Campanile  of  the  Cathedral. 
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had  just  a century  in  which  to 
win  Istrian  allegiance;  and  she 
has  made  use  of  every  device 
known  to  the  Teuton.  By  whole- 
sale importation  she  has  tried  to 
make  the  countryside  Slav ; but 
Italians  still  are  paying  five- 
sixths  of  the  rent  tax,  three- 
quarters  of  the  industrial  tax, 
four-fifths  of  the  income  tax. 

Historically,  Istria  is  a seg- 
ment of  Italy.  Geographically, 
she  is  as  truly  Italian.  Italy  is 
bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the 
three  seas;  and  the  Julian  Alps 
swing  across  the  base  of  Istria, 
divide  it  off  from  the  Slav  hin- 
terland, and  give  it,  by  their 
protection,  a Mediterranean  cli- 
mate, with  the  olive  groves  and 
the  vineyards  so  characteristic  of 
Italy. 


Venice  built  her  palaces  of  Is- 
trian stone  and  her  galleys  of 
Istrian  timber;  Carpaccio  and 
Schiavone  were  painters  as  Ital- 
ian as  their  contemporaries  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  a noble  series 
of  Italian  names  from  Istria  that 
is  crowned  by  that  of  Nazario 
Sauro  of  Capodistria,  the  devoted 
mariner  who  gave  to  Italy  his 
knowledge  of  Istrian  coasts  and 
harbors  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  on  whom  Austria  has 
wreaked  vengeance,  and  she  has 
on  Cesare  Battisti,  the  former 
Deputy  from  Trent.  From  Al- 
boin,  the  Lombard  town,  the 
Teuton  has  never  failed  to  add 
some  tragic  compelling  touch  to 
his  maladroit  efforts  at  control- 
ling Latin  peoples ; the  scaffolds 
of  Battisti  and  of  Sauro  serve  as 
a reminder  to  Italy  and  to  the 
world  of  what  would  have  been 
in  store  if  Austria  had  remained 
on  Italian  soil. 


Dalmatia 


Peopled  by  Illyrians,  with  [ 
some  Greek  colonies  on  the  sea  ' 
coast,  Dalmatia  was  Roman  from 
the  second  century  B.  C.  unti 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
Four  Roman  Emperors  were 
Dalmatians,  amongst  whom  was  1 
Diocletian,  founder  of  Spalato : , 

On  the  fall  of  Rome  it  was  11 
Dalmatia  that  the  Western  Em 
pire  still  survived  for  some  dec 
ades. 


The  Dalmatian  cities,  prosper 
ous  Latin  communities,  governec 
themselves  freely  even  after  th> 
fall  of  Rome,  obeying  their  owiffl 
laws  and  statutes  which  wer<: 
purely  Italo-Roman  in  character, 
untainted  by  German  barbari 
feudalism.  At  first  they  wer 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ro 
man  Empire  of  the  East,  am 
subsequently  they  became  inde 
pendent  republics,  following  th 
example  of  the  free  Italian  com 
munes.  In  1409  they  passed  defi 
nitely  under  Venetian  rule,  whic’ 
retained  suzerainty  over  then 
until  1797,  though  they  alway 
retained  their  municipal  auton 
omy. 


t 


Toward  the  year  1000  sma 
Slav  principalities  arose  in  th 
inland  part  of  Dalmatia;  thei 
rule,  however,  never  extended  t 
the  coast  towns,  which  alway 
remained  free  and  Italian.  Ir 
deed  these  insignificant  Slavoni 
lordships  soon  became  Italiai 
so  that  Venice  was  able  to  as 
sume  undisputed  rule  over  th 
whole  of  Dalmatia. 

In  1815  Dalmatia  came  agai 
under  Austrian  rule  as  havin 
formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  c 
Italy  of  Napoleon  I. 
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POLA. 

1.  Roman  Arch.  2.  Temple  of  Augustus. 

3.  Old  Roman  Amphitheater. 
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1.  Interior  of  the  Cathedral.  2. 
4.  Church  of  St.  Grisogono.  5. 


ZARA 

The  Cathedral. 
Main  Gate.  6. 


3.  A Venetian  Castle  at  Arbe. 
Courtyard  of  a private  residence. 
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Austria  respected  the  Italian 
character  of  Dalmatia  until  1866; 
but  after  the  loss  of  Lombardy 
land  Venetia  a policy  was 
adopted  which  aimed  at  foster- 
ing the  Croatian  element  in  this 
region.  Little  by  little,  by  means 
of  violence  and  fraud,  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  Dalmatian  cities, 
which  had  been  Italian  for  cen- 
turies, passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Slavs ; in  1870  Sebenico,  in 
1883  Spalato  (the  last  “podesta” 
of  Spalato,  Dr.  Antonio  Bala- 
[tnonti,  was  a distinguished 
writer  and  patriot),  in  1897  Cat- 
jtaro  (podesta  Pezzi),  in  1899  Ra- 
jusa  (podesta  Baron  Gondola), 
md  so  forth.  Courageous  Zara 
done  managed  to  hold  out,  and 
preserved  intact  its  Italian  patri- 
nony  and  Italian  municipality 
intil  Austria,  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  war,  dissolved  the 
[own  council. 

But  ever  since  the  Croatian  in- 
vasion of  Dalmatia  was  begun, 
is  the  several  centres  of  resist- 
ance gradually  passed  into  the 
lands  of  the  Austrophilous 
’lavs,  the  government  at  Vienna, 
!md  with  its  consent,  and  some- 
imes  without  it,  the  Slavs  them- 
selves, illegally  closed  the  Italian 
schools  so  as  to  deprive  the  Ital- 
an  population  even  of  this  essen- 
ial  spiritual  nutriment.  Zara 
done,  proudly  withstanding  all 
issaults,  was  able  to  keep  her 
•chools.  In  all  the  rest  of  Dal- 
natia  no  Italian  schools  re- 
named except  those  privately 
upported  by  citizens  at  their 
>wn  expense  by  means  of  the 
National  Leagues. 

The  eminent  geographer  Leon 
dominian  in  his  book  on  “The 
rentiers  of  Language  and 
Nationality"  published  by  the 
American  Geographical  Society, 


renders  justice  to  the  Italian 
character  of  Dalmatian  civiliza- 
tion and  culture.  The  following 
are  quotations  from  the  chapter 
on  “Borderlands  of  the  Italian 
Language.” 

“The  history  of  this  coastal 
land  (of  Dalmatia)  is  Italian  in 
spite  of  the  showing  of  census 
returns  as  to  the  numerical  in- 
feriority of  Italians  within  its 
limits.  Rome  had  reached  Dal- 
matia and  the  Near  East  by  way 
of  the  Adriatic.  A whole  chain 
of  imposing  ruins  extended  to 
the  wild  Albania  shores  bears  the 
unmistakable  impression  of  Ro- 
man splendor.  In  the  partition 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  225  A. 
D.,  Dalmatia  was  assigned  to  the 
western  and  not  to  the  Eastern 
half.  The  period  of  its  subjec- 
tion to  Venetian  rule  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  its  history. 
All  the  civilization  it  received 
came  from  the  west.” 

“The  fact  is  that  the  Italian 
element  has  always  been  pre- 
dominant. Dalmatia  has  always 
greeted  Italian  thought  as  the 
heritage  of  Rome  and  Venice.  Its 
history,  its  most  notable  monu- 
ments and  its  whole  culture  are 
products  of  either  Roman  or 
Venetian  influence.  The  mari- 
time cities  in  particular  still  re- 
main strongholds  of  Italian 
thought.  Almost  every  one 
boasts  of  a native  son  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the 
cause  of  Italy.” 

" 1 he  Italians  in  Dalmatia  con- 
stitute the  progressive  and  edu- 
cated element  of  the  population. 
The  mass  of  the  Slavic  element 
is  uneducated.” 

Fiume 

Geography. — Fiume,  situated 

at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Istrian 
peninsula,  belongs  geographically 
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SEBENICO 
1.  Cathedral. 

3.  Detail  of  Cathedral. 

5.  Entrance  to  Cathedral. 


TRAU 

2.  Cathedral  (Aps.) 

4.  Entrance  to  Municipal 
Building. 
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The  eastern  frontier  of  Istria, 
khich  some  place  at  the  Arsa, 
he  original  frontier  to  the  tenth 
Vugustean  Region,  is  really 
lormed  by  the  watershed  of  the 
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ness  to  its  uninterruptedly  Ital- 
ian character,  which  victoriously 
survived  the  Slav  invasion  in  the 
seventh  century  that,  for  a time, 
seemed  to  have  submerged  every- 
thing. 

In  1776  Maria  Theresa  made 


View  of  the  Harbor  of  Fiume,  at  present  occupied  by  Italian  Forces. 


rlian  Alps  which  descend  to  the 
a at  the  “Canale  della  Mon- 
gna,"  opposite  the  head-land  of 
jt.  Mark,  near  the  island  of 
eglia. 

Fiume,  which  was  from  its 
undation  a free  municipality, 
as  for  some  time  under  the 
ominion  of  the  Franks,  after 
t-rhich  it  became  successively  a 
p of  the  archbishop  of  Pedana, 
< the  bishop  of  Pola,  of  the 
|rds  of  Duino,  of  the  Haps- 
jhrgs,  of  the  Lords  of  Walsee, 
|d  then  again  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
All  known  documents  relating 
I the  city  of  Fiume  bear  wit- 


over  Fiume  to  Hungary  and — as 
a result  of  the  protest  of  the  in- 
habitants— a royal  decree  of  April 
23,  1779,  proclaimed  it  to  be  a 
“separate  body  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary.” 

In  1848  it  was  taken  from 
Hungary  by  the  Croatians  of  the 
Bano  Jelacic,  who  held  on  to  it 
for  nineteen  years  without  suc- 
ceeding, spite  of  tenacious  en- 
deavors in  undermining  its  Ital- 
ian character,  and  in  1867,  on  the 
dualistic  settlement  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  it  was  re- 
stored to  this  latter/ 
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1.  Ragusa-Courtyard  of  the  Government  Palace  (Palazzo  del  Rettore).  2.  The  Gold 
en  Gate  (Porta  Aurea)  at  Spalato.  3.  Romanesque  Pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  at  Spalato  ^ 
4.  Cathedral  of  Cattara.  ill 
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In  1863  the  so-called  "deputa- 
tons  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gry, Croatia  and  Fiume”  met  at 
'udapest  and  decided  that  “the 
lee  city  of  Fiume  and  its  tern- 
ary” should  remain,  in  accord- 
ace  with  the  charter  of  1779,  a 
; rparate  body  provisionally  an- 

inxed  to  Hungary  “corpus  sep- 
satum  adnexum  sacrae  Regni 
oronae.” 

Ij  In  the  first  years  after  1868  the 
atonomy  and  the  Italian  char- 
iter  of  Fiume  were  respected, 
i lit  for  nearly  twenty  years  the 
| lalians  of  Fiume,  harassed  on 
i jl  sides,  struggling  against  the 
koatians  and  the  Magyars  who 
live  done  everything  in  their 
pwer  to  denationalize  them, 


have  been  engaged  in  a desperate 
but  so  far  victorious  fight  in  de- 
fence of  their  threatened  Italian 
nationality. 

The  Italian  character  of  Fiume 
is  irrefutably  proved  even  by  the 
government  census  returns. 

These  figures  show  that  in 
1910  there  were  24,000  Italians 
in  Fiume  (exclusive  of  some 
6,000  Italian  citizens  most  of 
them  natives  of  Fiume),  12,000 
Slavs  (Croats,  Serbs,  and  some 
Slovacs)  and  6,400  Magyars. 

The  fact  is  that  before  the  war 
at  least  35,000  of  the  54,000  in- 
habitants of  Fiume  were  Italians, 
that  is  to  say  65  per  cent  as  com- 
pared to  28  per  cent  of  Slavs  and 
6 per  cent  of  Magyars. 


New  Canals  Connecting  Milan  and  Venice 


A new  inland  waterway  con- 
rcting  Chioggia,  which  faces 
Vnice,  with  the  Po  River  has 
ten  opened  in  Italy.  This  is 
frt  of  the  great  inland  develop- 
r;nt  planned  to  connect  Venice 
T water  with  Milan,  which  is  an 
iland  city  on  the  tributary  of  the 
1). 


i;The  new  route  goes  from 
fioggia  to  Brondolo  on  the 
enta  River,  from  there  by 
cnal  to  the  Adige  River,  follows 
"t;  Adige,  and  then  by  a new 
cnal  to  the  Po  River,  which  is 
te  main  river  in  the  broad  ba- 
, Si  of  northern  Italy,  and  which 
fws  inland  to  its  source  about 
2)  miles.  Milan  is  on  one  of 
th  branches  of  the  Po,  and  the 
pm  is  to  make  an  uninterrupted 


inland  water  route,  fit  for  use  in 
all  seasons,  by  means  of  which 
ships  of  600  ton  capacity  can  go 
from  Venice  to  Milan. 

The  new  tract  recently  opened 
is  about  15  miles  long.  Its  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  line  are 
that  it  eliminates  many  devious 
curves,  is  shorter  by  about  four 
miles,  and  may  be  traversed  by 
ships  of  600-ton  capacity  where- 
as the  largest  ship  which  could 
pass  through  the  old  route  was 
of  200-ton  capacity. 

The  supports  for  the  canals  are 
built  in  reinforced  concrete.  The 
project  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  experiments  of  its  kind 
ever  attempted  in  Italy. 
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Concluded  on  April  26,  1915,  and  first  published  by 
the  Soviet  of  Russia  in  November,  1917 


I.  The  Great  Powers  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
Italy  shall,  without  delay,  draw 
up  a military  convention,  by 
which  are  to  be  determined  the 
minimums  of  military  forces 
which  Russia  will  be  bound  to 
place  against  Austria-Hungary  in 
the  event  of  the  latter  throwing 
all  her  forces  against  Italy.  This 
military  convention  will  also  reg- 
ulate the  problems  relating  to  a 
possible  armistice,  in  so  far  as 
these  do  not  by  their  very  na- 
ture fall  within  the  competence 
of  their  Supreme  Command. 

II.  Italy  on  her  part  under- 
takes to  conduct  the  war  with  all 
means  at  her  disposal,  in  agree- 
ment with  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  and  against  the 
states  which  are  at  war  with 
them. 

III.  The  naval  forces  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  will  lend  Italy 
their  active  co-operation  until 
such  time  as  the  Austrian  fleet 
shall  be  destroyed,  or  till  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  shall  in  this 
connection  conclude  without  de- 
lay a naval  convention. 

IV.  By  the  future  treaty  of 
peace  Italy  shall  receive:  the 
Trentino ; the  whole  of  Southern 
Tyrol,  as  far  as  its  natural  and 
geographical  frontier,  the  Bren- 
ner; tlje  city  of  Trieste  and  its 
surroundings;  the  county  of  Fri- 
ju  and  Fradisea;  the  whole  of 
Istria  as  far  as  the  Quarnaro,  in- 
cluding Volosca  and  the  Istrian 
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Islands,  Cherso  and  Lussiu,  as* 
also  the  lesser  islands  of  Plavnik.  p. 
Union,  Canidoli,  Paluzznolo,  S. K 
Pietro  Nerovio,  Asinello,  and, 
Gruica  with  their  neighboring  is- 1 
lets.  T 

Note  1.- — In  carrying  out  whai 
is  said  in  Article  IV,  the  frontiei jl d 
line  shall  be  drawn  along  the  fol-l id 
lowing  points:  from  the  summiiu: 
of  Umbrile  northwards  to  tin- 
Stelvio,  then  along  the  watersheds 
of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  as  far  asp 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Adige  m: 
and  Eisach,  then  across  them 
Mounts  Reschem  and  BrenneT 
and  the  Etz  and  Ziller  peaks  lu 
The  frontier  then  turns  south  fa 
wards,  touching  Mount  Voblach  m 
in  order  to  reach  the  presen  jy 
frontier  of  Carinola,  which  iijg 
near  the  Alps.  Along  this  fron  •- 
tier  the  line  will  reach  Mounjy 
Tarvis  and  will  follow  the  water  L 
shed  of  the  Julian  Alps  beyom , f3!] 
the  crests  of  Predil,  Mongart  irt 
and  Biscorno,  and  the  passes  o |0i 
Podberdo,  Podlanski  and  Zdria j f[a 
From  here  the  line  will  run  in  ;.L 
southeast  direction  towards  th'  | 
Schneeberg,  in  such  a way  a 
not  to  include  the  basin  of  th  •: 
Save  and  its  tributaries  in  Italiai  hj 
territory.  From  the  Schneeber; L 
the  frontier  will  descend  toward  k 
the  seacoast,  including  Castnajj. 
Matuglia,  and  Volosca  as  Italia- 
districts. 

V.  In  the  same  way  Italy  shaE 
receive  the  province  of  Dalmati  r! 
in  its  present  extent,  includin;je: 
further  to  the  north  Dissarikl!^ 
and  Triboje,  and  to  the  sout!10 
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11  places  as  far  as  a line  start- 
ig  from  the  sea  close  to  Cape 
lanca  and  following  the  water- 
fred  eastward  in  such  a way  as 
p place  in  Italian  hands  all  the 
alleys  whose  rivers  enter  the 
;a  near  Sebenico — namely,  the 
jikola,  Ivrka,  and  Butisnjica, 
ith  their  tributaries.  To  Italy 
Iso  will  belong  all  the  islands 
Drth  and  west  of  the  Dalmatian 
oast,  beginning  with  Brennda, 
five,  Ubbo,  Skerda,  Moan,  Pago 
nd  Puntadura  and  further  north, 
|id  reaching  to  Melecla  south- 
wards with  the  addition  of  the 
hands  of  S.  Andrea,  Busi,  Lissa, 
lesina,  Cercola,  Curzola,  Cazza 
ad  Leugosta  and  all  the  sur- 
r unding  islets  and  rocks,  and 
knee  Pelagosa  also,  but  without 
te  islands  of  Grande  and  Pic- 
cla,  Zirona,  Buje,  Solta  and 
Pazza. 

|The  following  shall  be  neu- 
tilized:  (1)  The  whole  coast 

fpm  Cape  Planca  on  the  north 
t the  southern  point  of  the  pen- 
isula  of  Sabbiancello  on  the 
suth,  this  peninsula  being  in- 
cided  in  the  neutral  zone.  (2) 
||rt  of  the  coast  from  a point  10 
kometres  south  of  Ragusavec- 
cia  as  far  as  the  river  Vojussa 
o the  south,  so  as  to  include  in 
th  neutralized  zone  the  whole 
gif  of  Cattaro  with  its  ports, 
fitivari,  Dulcigno,  S.  Giovanni 
dMedua,  and  Durazzo;  with  the 
nervation  that  Montenegro’s 
rihts  are  not  to  be  infringed,  in 
s<  far  as  they  are  based  on  the 
declarations  exchanged  between 
tb  contracting  parties  in  April 
id  May,  1909.  These  rights 
3ing  recognized  solely  for  Mon- 
:eegro’s  present  possession,  they 
>Hl  not  be  extended  to  such 
eions  and  ports  as  may  in  the 
wire  be  assigned  to  Montene- 


y 


gro.  Hence  no  part  of  the  coast 
which  to-day  belongs  to  Monte- 
negro, shall  be  subject  to  neu- 
tralization in  the  future.  But  all 
legal  restrictions  regarding  the 
port  of  Antivari — to  which  Mon- 
tenegro herself  gave  her  adhes- 
ion in  1909 — remain  in  vigor. 
(3)  All  the  islands  not  assigned 
to  Italy. 

Note  2. — the  following  dis- 
tricts of  the  Adriatic  shall  by  the 
work  of  the  Entente  Powers  be 
included  in  the  territory  of  Croa- 
tia, Serbia  and  Montenegro:  To 
the  north  of  the  Adriatic  the 
whole  coast  beginning  at  the 
Gulf  of  Volosca,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Dalmatia,  includ- 
ing the  whole  coast  to-day  be- 
longing to  Hungary ; the  whole 
coast  of  Croatia,  the  port  of 
Fiume,  and  the  small  ports  of 
Nevi  and  Carlspago,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  islands  of  Veglia. 
Pervico,  Gregorio,  Kali,  and 
Arbe ; to  the  south  of  the  Adri- 
atic, where  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro are  interested,  the  whole 
coast  from  Cape  Planka  to  the 
river  Drin,  with  the  very  impor- 
tant ports  of  Spalato,  Ragusa, 
Cattaro,  Antivari,  Dulcigno  and 
S.  Giovanni  di  Medua,  as  also 
the  islands  of  Grande  and  Picco, 
to  Zirona,  Buja,  Solta,  Brazza, 
Cikljan,  and  Calamotta.  The  port 
of  Durazzo  can  be  assigned  to 
the  independent  Mohammedan 
State  of  Albania. 

VI.  Italy  shall  obtain  in  full 
ownership  Valona,  the  island  of 
Saseno,  and  territory  of  sufficient 
extent  to  assure  her  against  dan- 
gers of  a military  kind — approx- 
imately between  the  River  Von- 
issa  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  district  of  Shimar  to  the 
south. 
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VII.  Having  obtained  Trentino 
and  Istria  by  Article  IV,  Dal- 
matia and  the  Adriatic  islands  by 
Article  V,  and  also  the  Gulf  of 
Valona,  Italy  undertakes,  in  the 
event  of  a small  autonomous  and 
neutralized  state  being  formed  in 
Albania,  not  to  oppose  the  pos- 
sible desire  of  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia  to  partition  the 
northern  and  southern  districts 
of  Albania  between  Montenegro, 
Serbia  and  Greece.  The  south- 
ern coast  of  Albania,  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Italian  territory 
of  Valona  to  Cape  Stilos,  is  to 
be  neutralized. 

To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the 
right  of  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  Albania ; in  any  case 
Italy  will  be  bound  to  secure  for 
Albania  a territory  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  its  frontiers 
to  join  those  of  Greece  and  Ser- 
bia to  the  east  of  Lake  of  Oh- 
rida. 

VIII.  Italy  shall  obtain  full 
possession  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  Dodecannese,  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  her. 

IX.  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  recognize  as  an  axiom  the 
fact  that  Italy  is  interested  in 
maintaining  the  political  balance 
of  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  her  right  to  take  over,  when 
Turkey  is  broken  up,  a portion 
equal  to  theirs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— namely,  in  that  part 
which  borders  on  the  province  of 
Adalia,  where  Italy  has  already 
acquired  special  rights  and  in- 
terests, laid  down  in  the  Italo- 
British  convention.  The  zone  to 
be  assigned  to  Italy  will,  in  due 
course,  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  vital  interests  of  France 
and  Great  Britain.  In  the  same 
way  regard  must  be  had  for  the 
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interests  of  Italy,  even  in  the 
event  of  the  Powers  maintaining 
for  a further  period  of  time  the  ; 
inviolability  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  merely  proceeding  to  map  . 
out  spheres  of  interest  among  ‘ 
themselves.  In  the  event  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
occupying  during  the  present 
war  districts  of  Asiatic  lurkey, 
the  whole  district  bordering  on 
Adatin  and  defined  above  in  ■ 
greater  detail,  shall  be  reserved  * 
to  Italy,  which  reserves  the  right 
to  occupy  it. 

X.  In  Libya,  Italy  obtains  : 
recognition  of  all  those  rights 
and  prerogatives  hitherto  re- 
served to  the  Sultan  by  the  ■ 
Treaty  of  Lausanne.  L 

XL  Italy  shall  receive  a mili-ib 
tary  contribution  corresponding 
to  her  strength  and  sacrifices. 

XII.  Italy  associates  herself  j 
with  the  declaration  made  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia, by  which  the  Mohammedan  j 
holy  places  are  to  be  left  in  the 
possession  of  an  independent  Mo- 
hammedan state. 

XIII.  In  the  event  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  French  and  Britisr 
colonial  possessions  in  Africa  a? 
the  expense  of  Germany,  France 
and  Great  Britain  recognize  ir 
principle  the  right  of  Italy  to  de 
rnand  for  herself  certain  compen 
sations,  in  the  form  of  an  exten 
sion  of  her  possession  in  Entren  j 
Somaliland,  Libya,  and  the  colo 
nial  districts  bordering  on  Frencl  : 
and  British  colonies. 

XIV.  Great  Britain  undertake  I1 
to  facilitate  for  Italy  without,  del 
lay  and  on  favorable  condition 
the  conclusion  of  a loan  in  th  h 
London  market,  amounting  t<k 
not  less  than  £50,000,000. 
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XV . France,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  undertake  to  support 
Italy,  in  so  far  as  she  does  not 
permit  the  representatives  of  the 
Holy  See  to  take  diplomatic  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  and  the  regulation 
)f  questions  connected  with  the 
tvar. 


XVI.  The  present  treaty  is  to 
: |>e  kept  secret  as  regards  Italy’s 
dherence  to  the  declaration  of 
ieptember  5,  1914.  This  shall 
mly  be  published  after  the  dec- 
oration of  war  by  and  upon 
taly. 

_ The  representatives  of  France, 
Ireat  Britain,  and  Russia,  hav- 
ig  taken  cognizance  of  this 
lemorandum,  and  being  fur- 
i ished  with  powers  for  this  pur- 


I 

Italy  to  Establish  Banks 
in  Trieste 


!:  I 

Branch  banks  in  Trento  and 
rieste,  the  Italian  territories  re- 
ently  redeemed  from  the  Aus- 
’ians,  will  be  established  soon 
|y  the  Bank  of  Rome,  the  Bank 
Italy,  the  Italian  Discount 
ank  and  the  Italian  Commer- 
([1  al  Bank,  which  are  among  the 
ost  important  banks  in  Italy, 
hese  banks  are  the  pioneers  in 
|e  movement  to  further  eco- 
mic  relations  between  Italy 
■id  the  redeemed  lands.  They 
::  |lve  offered  money  to  the  gov- 
• nors  of  these  territories  for  im- 
iediate  distribution  to  the  needy 
ppulation. 
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pose,  agreed  as  follows  with  the 
representative  of  Italy,  who  was 
also  authorized  by  his  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose : 

. France,  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia declare  their  full  agreement 
with  the  present  memorandum 
presented  to  them  by  the  Italian 
Government.  With  regard  to 
points  I.  II  and  III  (relating  to 
the  co-ordination  of  the  military 
and  naval  operations  of  all  four 
Powers),  Italy  declared  that  she 
will  enter  the  war  actively  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  one  month  after 
the  signature  of  the  present  doc- 
ument on  behalf  of  the  contrac- 
ting parties. 

(Signed  in  four  copies,  April 
26,  1915.) 


Germans  and  Austrians  in 
Fiuine  Pose  as  Jugo-Slavs 


Reports  that  certain  Jugo- 
slavs in  the  redeemed  lands  of 
Italy  are  really  Austrians  and 
Germans  in  disguise  are  being 
circulated  by  a newspaper  of 
Rome,  Italy.  The  newspaper  re- 
ports that  among  the  alleged 
Tugo-Slavs  in  Fiume,  many  were 
found  of  pure  German  ancestry, 
and  on  them  are  blamed  the  few 
disturbances  which  have  oc- 
curred among  the  Italians  and 
the  Slavs.  These  Germans  and 
Austrians,  posing  as  Jugo-Slavs, 
are  exerting  all  their  efforts  to 
create  dissatisfaction  and  friction 
between  the  Italians  and  the  real 
Jugo-Slavs. 
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Completion  of  Italian  Unity 


The  conditions  stipulated  by 
the  Allies  for  the  armistice  on 
the  Austro-Hungarian  front  con- 
tain a clause  which,  representing 
in  some  fashion  an  anticipation 
of  the  rightful  Italian  aspirations 
in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Adriatic, 
forms  an  element  of  fundamental 
importance  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  for  the  day  of  peace. 
This  clause  (the  third  in  the  text 
of  the  armistice)  establishes: 

Evacuation  of  all  territories  in- 
vaded by  Austria-Hungary  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 


Cape  Planca  to  the  summits  of 
the  watersheds  eastward  so  as  to 
include  in  the  evacuated  area  all 
the  valleys  and  water  courses 
flowing  toward  Sebenico,  such  as 
the  Cicola,  Kerlca,  Butisnica  and 
their  tributaries.  It  will  also  in- 
clude all  the  islands  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Dalmatia  from  Pre- 
muda,  Selve,  Ulbo,  Scherda, 
Maon,  Paga  and  Puntadura,  in 
the  north  up  to  Melada,  in  the 
south  embracing  Santandrea, 
Busi,  Lissa,  Lesina,  Torcola,  Cur- 
zola,  Cazza  and  Lagosta,  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  rocks  and 
islets  and  passages  only  except- 
ing the  islands  of  Great  and  Small 
Zirona,  Bua,  Solta  and  Brazza. 


:i 
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Withdrawal  within  such  periods 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
forces  on  each  front  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian armies  behind  a 
line  fixed  as  follows:  From  Pic 
Umbrail  to  the  north  of  the  Stel- 
vio  it  will  follow  the  crest  of  the 
Rhetian  Alps  up  to  the  sources  of 
the  Adige  and  the  Eisack,  passing 
thence  by  Mounts  Reschen  and 
Brenner  and  the  heights  of  Oetz 
and  Zoaller.  The  line  thence  turns 
south,  crossing  Mount  Toblach 
and  meeting  the  present  frontier 
along  the  Carnic  Alps.  It  follows 
this  frontier  up  to  Mount  Tarvis, 
and  after  Mount  Tarvis  the 
watershed  of  the  Julian  Alps  by 
the  Col  of  Predil,  Mount  Man- 
gart,  the  Tricorno  (Triglav)  and 
the  watershed  of  the  Cols  di  Pod- 
herdo,  Podlaniscam  and  Idria. 
From  this  point  the  line  turns 
southeast  toward  the  Schneeberg, 
excludes  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Save  and  its  tributaries.  From 
Schneeberg  it  goes  down  toward 
the  coast  in  such  a way  as  to  in- 
clude Castua,  Mattuglia  and  Vol- 
osca  in  the  evacuated  territories. 

It  will  also  follow  the  adminis- 
trative limits  of  the  present  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia,  including  the 
north  of  Liscara  and  Trivania, 
and  to  the  south  territory  limited 
by  a line  from  the  (Semigrand) 


Italian  Guarantees 


As  is  seen,  and  as  has  bee 
noted  by  the  press  of  the  whol 
world,  this  line  of  occupation 
corresponds  in  all  its  details  t 
the  line  defined  in  the  Treaty 


London  between  Italy,  Franc 
England  and  Russia,  April  2i 
1915,  on  the  eve  of  Italian  inte: 


i at 
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vention.  In  drawing 
treaty  Italy  stipulated 
damental  conditions 
national  reconstruction 
her  liberty,  she  asked 
demption  of  her  populatior 
within  the  Austrian  Empire  ar, 
asked  her  natural  boundaries,  tl 
line  of  divide  of  her  rivers,  .tl 
of  defense  of  her  mountain 
asked,  in  fact,  to  be  free  ar 
in  her  own  territory,  reco:  jfj 
quering  to  herself  the  gates  i|i 
invasion  of  this  territory,  whirl 
Austria  has  been  able  to  ho| 
since  1866  and  which,  with  the  j 
formidable  menace,  had  reprjjr 
sented  for  fifty  years  a true  ar  l 
actual  oppression  of  Austri; 
policy  upon  Italian  policy. 


line 

She 

safe 
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(This  is  the  spirit  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  London. 

The  Allies  and  the  United  States, 
subscribing'  to  the  conditions  of 
J irmistice,  which  have  deter- 
mined a line  of  occupation  by  the 

Italian  troops  corresponding  ex- 
ctly  to  the  boundary  line  deter- 
ained  in  the  Treaty  of  London, 
ave  implicitly  and  concretely 
ecognized  not  only  the  perfect 
itality  of  the  treaty  itself  but 
Iso  the  absolute  and  immediate 
ecessities  which  it  meets.  The 
dlies  and  the  United  States  have 
iven  specific _ proof  that  they 
onsider  the  integral  fulfilment 
f these  necessities  as  the  basis 
. f the  Italian  policy  and  of  the 
elations  between  the  Allies  and 
{ taly. 

I.In  this  sense  the  third  article 
: the  treaty  of  armistice  with 
ustria  has  an  exceptional  politi- 
jal  importance.  As  against  an  in- 
inuating  campaign  aimed  at  the 
jjklsification  of  the  true  ends  and 
ie  true  spirit  of  the  Italian  war, 

. reaffirms  the  perfect  harmony 
f these  ends  and  of  this  spirit 
ith  the  general  ends  and  Avith 
le  spirit  of  the  war  of  the  Allies 
id  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
iarks  the  first  concrete  and  pre- 
se  lines  of  the  future  disposi- 
til'on  of  Europe. 

Austrian  Military  Preparation 

,As  we  said,  Austria  obtained  in 
‘566  a military  boundary  which 
Jtsured  her  an  absolute  prepon- 
erance  over  Italy.  She  had  in  her 
hnds  all  the  dominant  positions, 

A the  outlets  to  the  sea,  all  the 

1>rts,  all  the  roads ; in  the  Tren- 
10  she  held  directly  the  mili- 
ry  control  of  Lombardy  and  of 
enetia,  with  Pola  she  held  the 
■ fi’ininion  of  the  LIpper  Adriatic, 

\ th  Dalmatia  the  dominion  of 
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the  Middle  Adriatic,  with  the 
mouths  of  Cattaro  the  dominion 
of  the  LoAver  Adriatic.  From  the 
Stelvio  to  the  mouths  of  Cattaro 
she  built  a line  of  true  suffoca- 
tion of  the  Italian  nation. 

From  the  Trentino  all  the  val- 
leys lead  toAvard  the  east  as  well 
as  toward  the  Avest  into  the  heart 
of  the  richest  and  most  indus- 
trious zones  of  Italy.  Austria 
kept  these  valleys,  which  means 
practically  the  possibility  of 
transporting  from  the  Trentino 
toward  the  east  and  toward  the 
west  into  Lombardy  and  into 
Venetia  her  armies  and  her  war, 
that  aggressive  war  which  she 
was  preparing  equally  against 
Italy  and  against  Serbia ; in  fact, 
more  against  Italy,  which  repre- 
sented a greater  and  more  imme- 
diate danger  to  the  conservation 
of  her  monstrous  regime  of  op- 
pression because  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Italian  Irredentist 
against  the  empire.  These  two 
problems  Avere  naturally  con- 
nected before  the  Government  of 
Vienna.  As  she  held  in  the  Alps 
and  in  the  Adriatic  an  absurd 
boundary,  which  violated  every 
right  of  the  populations,  so  on 
this  side  of  the  boundary,  in  the 
Italian  lands  remaining  within 
the  empire, the  GoA^ernment  of  Vi- 
enna oppressed  these  populations 
and  their  liberty;  on  the  bound- 
ary the  colossal  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  in- 
terior the  fiercest  persecution  to 
denationalize  Italia  Irredenta,  to 
destroy  its  character,  to  annihi- 
late its  civilization. 

Conrad  and  Beck 

I he  year  1866  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  this  double  military 
and  national  policy.  Before  1866 
the  Austrians,  having  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  Venetia  besides  that 
of  the  Trentino,  exercised  a di- 
rect pressure  upon  Italian  life, 
and  the  Italians  of  the  empire 
represented  a political  force  of 
notable  importance ; the  Italian 
danger  was  not  great,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  followed  a 
policy  of  rigid  control  but  not  of 
destruction.  When,  however, 
Venetia  was  lost,  and  the  ethnic 
internal  force  of  the  Italians 
therefore  weakened,  Austria  ini- 
tiated her  policy  of  extermina- 
tion. The  entire  action  of  the 
Austrian  Government  in  these 
fifty  years  has  been  founded  upon 
these  two  principles : Armaments 
on  the  Italian  front,  destruction 
of  the  Italian  character  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  Trentino  and  of  the 
Adriatic.  Marshal  Conrad  was 
the  tenacious  supporter  of  the 
punitive  war  against  Italy,  a war 
which  should  have  restored  to 
Austria  the  direct  control  of  the 
peninsula ; and  it  was  Baron 
Beck,  Prime  Minister  during  the 
period  of  the  Bosnian  crisis,  who, 
presenting  to  Parliament  his  bills 
for  the  reform  of  the  electoral 
system  in  the  municipality  of 
Triest,  declared  that  it  was 
necessary  to  re-enforce  the  idea 
of  an  Austrian  State  as  against 
the  Italians.  These  were  the  two 
instruments  of  one  and  the  same 
program  and  of  one  and  the  same 
action. 

The  general  directives  of  the 
Austrian  policy  led  the  empire  to 
exert  a pressure  toward  the 
southern  seas;  a pressure  direct 
upon  the  Adriatic,  indirect  and 
remote  upon  the  Aegean.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bosnian  crisis  the 
pressure  of  the  Adriatic  had  a 
decided  prevalence.  Austria,  in 
all  the  time  from  the  retirement 
of  the  Austrian  troops  from  the 


Sanjak  of  Novibazar  (1908)  to  !ir 
the  second  Balkan  War,  brought  Hit 
her  greatest  effort  to  bear  upon: 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  toward; 
Albania;  that  is,  upon  the  Italian  • 
lands  of  the  empire  and  on  the  iov 
borders  of  Italy. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Janu-  : 
ary,  1909,  when  Italy  bower 
under  the  tragic  weight  of  the 
earthquake  of  December  28 
which  had  destroyed  entire; 
cities  of  Calabria  and  of  Sicily  bio 
and  overturned  flourishing  agrip; 
cultural  and  maritime  regions  i;  it 
the  Austrian  military  circle: 
tried  to  profit  by  the  Italian  dis  ? 
aster  and  start  the  long-prepared  :i 
war;  it  is  well  known  that  thdnlit 
same  attempt  was  repeated  ii  e 
1912,  when  Italy  was  engaged  infill 
the  Tripolitanian  War,  the  firs,  ; 
blow  to  the  military  power  of  th . 
Turkish  empire  and  the  first  as  ip 
sistance  to  the  Balkan  nations p 
to  Serbia,  to  Bulgaria  and  t|ji 
Greece,  which  awaited  their  wa  y 
of  liberty.  The  European  wa  [, 
begun  by  Austria  as  an  ant  ; 
Serbian  war  had  always  bee  [> 
conceived  and  prepared  for  as  a 
anti-Italian  war. 

Denationalization 

In  the  empire  the  ItaliarL 
found  themselves  in  absolute  mb 
nority  before  every  nationality 
Their  strength  was  all  in  the  fail j 
that  on  the  other  side  of  ttj) 
boundaries  there  existed  an  Ita 
ian  state.  But  precisely  becausL 
it  was  such,  because  it  was  nn|| 
an  internal  force  of  the  mo% 
archy,  but  an  external  and  ther  Ij 
fore  negative  to  the  interests  4 
the  empire,  was  it  a fundament j|. 
necessity  for  the  empire  to  elim 
nate  it.  j ' 

In  order  well  to  understand  ala 
the  history  of  the  relations  b 
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ween  Austria  and  Italy,  in  or- 
er  to  understand  well  the  con- 
ation of  the  Italians  in  Austria, 
! lie  Italian  needs  and  therefore 
lie  Treaty  of  London  and  the 
iird  clause  of  the  armistice  of 
ov.  4,  we  must  start  from  this 
Joint : Austria  wished  to  de- 

roy  the  Italian  Irredentist  pop- 
lation,  to  transform  the  Tren- 
-no,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  from 
alian  lands  into  Germanic  or 
■Slavic  or  Magyar  lands  ; to  main- 
in  in  these  lands  thus  dena- 
tionalized a fierce  anti-Italian 
rntiment,  in  such  a way  as  to 
•institute  between  Italy  and  the 
mpire  a national  barrier,  to 
:rve  as  a re-enforcement  to  the 
lilitary  barrier  which  she  had 
len  able  to  obtain  in  1866.  The 
Istory  of  this  struggle  at  Tren- 
- ft,  at  Trieste,  at  Zara  is  one  of 
te  most  heroic  pages  of  the 
Sfuggle  of  a small  minority 
2'ainst  the  fierce  oppression  of 
Egreat  political  organism. 

The  Italians  still  held  in  1866 
te  intellectual  and  social  do- 
rinion  of  almost  all  the  lands  of 
te  Adriatic,  they  had  their  mun- 
Ipalities  and  their  schools,  the 
1 e of  their  civilization.  Little  by 
ftle,  with  a forced  penetration, 
te  Austrian  Government  turned 
geat  Germanic  Magyar  and 
Sivic  masses  into  the  Italian 
cies;  it  put  these  cities  under  a 
rgime  of  direct  Government  con- 
t >1 ; it  gave  to  the  Germans,  to 
tie  Magyars  and  to  the  Slavs 
hip  to  conquer  ethnically  the 
Ilian  cities  ; it  deprived  in  great 
P't  the  Italians  of  the  right  to 
v|te,  and  divided  them  into  ar- 
ticial  electoral  and  administra- 
te districts  to  break  their  unity 
id  thus  weaken  their  action; 
t closed  their  schools  and 
jfcned  German,  Magyar  and 


Slavic  schools;  it  forced  them  to 
renounce  their  own  language  and 
occasionally  had  them  massacred. 

All  this  was  possible,  above 
all,  because  Austria  possessed 
the  roads  of  invasion  to  Italy, 
and  with  this  overwhelming  mil- 
itary superiority  she  could  face, 
nay,  provoke,  the  Italian  nation. 
All  this  was  possible,  above  all, 
because  the  Trentino,  wedged  as 
a formidable  mass  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  assured  to  Austria  the 
possibility  of  replying  to  an  Ital- 
ian political  action  in  defense  of 
the  Italian  Irredentists  with  the 
march  of  her  armies  into  the  val- 
leys which  descend  upon  Brescia, 
upon  Verona  and  upon  Milan, 
and  with  an  attack  upon  the  de- 
fenseless Italian  coast  from  Pola 
and  Cattaro. 

The  condition  of  Italy  was 
tragic;  her  Irredentist  popula- 
tion, suffocated  by  the  empire, 
was  forced  to  yield  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Germanic,  Mag- 
yar and  Slavic  emigrations ; her 
boundaries  and  her  sea  were  un- 
der the  strategical  dominion  of 
Austria ; her  policy  held  in  this 
vise.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
one  can  speak  of  a complete  Ital- 
ian independence  in  this  condi- 
tion ; it  may  be  asked  whether 
one  can  call  truly  free  a state 
which  must  stand  by  inactive  at 
the  destruction  of  its  children. 

In  substance,  Italy  was  in  such 
a state;  and  the  day  in  which  she 
entered  the  war,  facing  a mili- 
tary situation  absolutely  unfavor- 
able, she  entered  having  a true 
war  for  liberty  to  conduct ; her 
independence  and  her  future  in 
mind.  It  would  have  been  an 
atrocious  joke  had  the  Italian 
people  intervened  in  the  war  for 
world  liberty,  without  obtaining 
the  promise  from  its  Allies  that, 
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in  the  midst  of  the  liberty  of  all, 
it  should  have  had  its  own  lib- 
erty. This  has  been  its  sacred 
egoism.  It  is  not  the  egoism 
which  tramples  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  its  own  interests  upon 
every  right,  but  the  just  and  sa- 
cred desire  to  obtain  for  itself 
what  it  should  obtain  for  others, 
but  the  just  and  sacred  right  of 
drawing  from  victory  what  vic- 
tory should  give  to  every  people. 

The  Treaty  of  London 

Italy  entered  into  war  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, not  having  bargained  her 
intervention,  but  having  put  be- 
fore the  Allies  this  problem  of 
justice — that  if  the  word  “lib- 
erty,” in  the  name  of  which  the 
war  was  being  fought,  should 
have  a concrete  meaning  for 
every  people,  it  should  have  a 
concrete  meaning  also  for  the 
Italian  people ; that  if  Europe 
was  to  be  relieved  by  a colossal 
effort  of  will  and  of  blood  from 
the  menace  of  Germanic  domin- 
ion, Italy,  which  gave  to  this 
colossal  effort  all  her  resources, 
was  to  be  relieved,  more  than 
from  the  menace,  from  the  actual 
reality  of  this  dominion,  exer- 
cised by  Germany  through  Aus- 
tria. The  Treaty  of  London 
means  this,  and  this  only:  The 

liberty  of  the  Italian  nation.  In 
the  Treaty  of  London  there  is 
not  one  city  nor  one  man  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  strict 
defense  of  this  liberty ; there  are 
Germanic  and  Slavic  national  nu- 
clei which  will  remain  within 
these  boundaries,  but  they  are 
the  equivalent  of  the  Italian  cit- 
ies and  populations,  which  Italy 
has  sacrificed  to  the  friendship 
and  to  the  future  of  the  Slavic 
peoples. 


There  is  also  an  immediate  |s 
demonstration  of  this  fact.  The  its 
Allied  and  American  Generals  k 
and  Ministers  determining  at|W 
Versailles  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice  with  Austria,  have  se- 
lected as  we  have  shown,  the 
boundaries  defined  by  the  Treaty 
of  London,  as  the  boundaries  of 


military  occupation.  This, 
sides  implicit  recognition  of 


be-  !» 


the 


rights  of  Italy,  means  that  the 


Allies  have  recognized  that  these 


to 


si 


tc 


are  the  minimum  indispensable 
boundaries  for  the  military  safety 
of  the  Italian  front!  Llere  we 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  purely  ijp 
diplomatic  acts ; here  we  are  deal  :u 
ing  with  concrete  conditions  ii 


I' :: 


the  face  of  the  enemv  whe 


renders  his  arms. 

A technical  examination  of  tb 
Treaty  of  London  shows  at  one  !t 
that  the  boundary  line  deter  : 
mined  by  it  represents  the  cardi 
nal  point  upon  which  coincide  jj [ 
the  divide  and  the  line  of  ex 
pansion  of  Italian  nationality!!" 
The  Austrian  Empire  was  o 
this  side  of  the  line.  It  held  i 
its  possession  except  for  a ver 
small  tract  in  the  northeast 
about  sixty  miles  of  boundary- 
the  two  slopes  of  the  divide;  i 11 
occupied  the  Plateau  of  the  Cars: 
it  held  entirely  the  1 final" 
Alps,  that  is,  the  geographic: ; 1 
enclosure  of  the  Alpine  systei 
or  the  ethnical  enclosure  of  tb 
Italian  nationality  in  the  Adriri 
atic.  The  Treaty  of  London 
purely  and  simply  carries  tb  h 
boundary  of  the  Kingdom  ( I; 
Italy  upon  this  line,  where  lkj 
the  boundary  of  the  Italian  n; ip 
tion,  where  are  the  primitive,  e 
sential,  fundamental  condition!: 
for  the  defense  of  Italy. 

When  one  discusses  the  Treat! 
of  London  he  must  discuss  n 
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ts  formal  diplomatic  value  but 
ts  national  value,  its  value  as 
he  historical  completion  of  Ital- 
ian unity.  If  it  is  desired  that 
taly  be  truly  a free  country  and 
hat  she  have  the  liberty  of  her 
development  to  her  must  first  of 
11  be  given  the  conditions  of 
afety.  At  every  stage  of  Ital- 
ian history  there  has  been  the 
iragic  phenomenon  that  a foreign 
Itate,  by  possessing  the  roads  of 
evasion  of  Italy,  has  had  the  pos- 
libility  of  dominating  the  penin- 
sula. For  centuries  Italy  has 
,een  divided,  torn,  trampled 
Spon  in  the  contest  of  the  great 
European  states  which  were 
■armed  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
Ipenth  centuries.  What  Belgium 
tid  Serb  ia  have  suffered  in  the 
ar  from  the  German  Armies, 
iedmont  and  Lombardy  have 
iffered  thirty  times  from  the 
nperial  Spanish  and  French  Ar- 
mies. The  Italian  Republics  have 
feen  stifled  by  the  enemy  which 
lushed  itself  from  the  Alpine 
'alleys  into  their  plains. 

In  1851  Lord  Palmerston,  on 
'ie  basis  of  these  historical  ex- 
periences, in  a note  of  protest 
. Igainst  the  Germanic  confedera- 
Ipn  which  had  annexed  to  its 
■rritory  the  Trentino,  stated  the 
j'inciple  of  the  Italian  geograph- 
|al  boundary  as  the  necessary 
bundary  for  the  Italian  nation. 
To-day  the  Treaty  of  London 
ad  the  third  clause  of  the  ar- 
fistice  simply  repeat  the  for- 
mla  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  to 
le  line  of  expansion  and  at  the 
sme  time  of  defense  of  the  Ital- 
injgp_  nation.  This  is  absolutely 
re,  idisputable  for  the  Trentino  and 
iiri|r  the  Tipper  Adige,  where  the 
gographical  unity  is  precisely 
pi <i fined  and  the  Italian  national- 
is  absolutely  prevalent  (ac- 


y 


cording  to  the  Austrian  statis- 
tics, 420,000  Italians  and  180,- 
000  Germans)  ; indisputable  for 
Triest,  for  Pola,  for  Fiurne,  for 
Zara,  ancient  Italian  cities  in 
which  the  forced  Germanic  and 
Slavic  immigration  if  it  has  left 
its  mark  in  the  painful  traces 
of  struggle  and  of  martyrdom, 
has  not  succeeded  in  modifying 
the  ethnic  character ; indisput- 
able in  a way  for  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  original  Italian  popu- 
lation has  been  driven  toward 
the  sea,  shut  up  in  the  cities  and 
slowly  suffocated  by  the  advance 
of  this  immigration.  It  is  on  the 
Adriatic  that  the  greatest  poli- 
tical problems  of  the  Italian 
peace  are  assembled  and  it  is  in 
substance  the  problem  of  the  Ad- 
riatic which  still  represents  in 
public  opinion  one  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  future 
disposition  of  Europe. 

The  Adriatic  Problem 

Geographically  and  historically 
the  Adriatic  is  an  Italian  sea. 
The  line  of  mountains  which  in- 
closes the  Trentino  incloses  also 
Dalmatia,  the  line  of  expansion 
of  the  Italian  nation  which  fol- 
lows the  Brennero  follows  equal- 
ly the  Dinaric  Alps.  Dalmatia 
is  Italy,  as  is  Italy  any  part  of 
the.  peninsula ; only  it  is  an  Italy 
which  has  suffered  extremely 
from  foreign  invasions,  and  from 
a policy  of  forced  emigrations 
and  of  mixture  of  the  races, 
which  have  deformed  its  char- 
acter ; it  is  an  Italy  in  which 
there  are  to-day  Slavic  national 
nuclei  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to 
face  and  sustain  a struggle  of  a 
national  character  against  the 
Italians. 

The  historical  result  of  this 
struggle  and  of  the  directives  of 
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the  currents  of  Slavic  expansion 
to-day  is  this:  that  on  the  Ad- 

riatic Sea  the  Italian  people  and 
the  Jugo-Slavic  people  together 
gravitate ; that  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to-day  there  exist  two  great 
interests  of  two  peoples. 

Until  to-day,  until  the  day  in 
which  victory  has  given  to  the 
Italian  army  the  Irredentist  cit- 
ies of  the  eastern  shore,  the  con- 
dition of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic 
has  been,  as  on  the  entire  land 
boundary,  one  of  absolute  inferi- 
ority. 

Italy  possessed  all  the  western 
coast,  Austria  all  the  eastern 
coast.  The  western  coast  has 
only  two  military  ports — Venice 
and  Brindisi — with  a distance  be- 
tween them  of  450  miles.  With 
Venice  and  Brindisi  Italy  could 
not,  however,  defend  herself ; she 
had  no  naval  bases  and  no  geo- 
graphical possibility  of  building 
any.  Coming  to  the  other  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  the  Austrians 
were  able  to  attack  and  bombard 
the  Italian  coasts,  as  they  had 
done  many  times,  and  return  to 
their  bases  before  the  Italian 
fleet,  moving  from  Venice  or 
from  Brindisi,  could  come  to 
their  defense.  The  Italians  were 
forced  into  a colossal  work  of 
watchfulness  in  the  Adriatic,  day 
and  night,  to  maintain  strong 
squadrons  and  to  consume  time 
and  forces. 

Austria,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
pletely dominated  the  Adriatic; 
the  Upper  Adriatic  with  Pola, 
the  Middle  Adriatic  with  Sebe- 
nico  and  with  Spalato,  the  Lower 
Adriatic  with  Cattaro.  The  Ital- 
ian Navy,  in  order  to  go  into 
action  against  the  Austrian  fleets, 
was  forced  to  throw  itself  into 
desperately  dangerous  expedi- 
tions; such  as  those  of  Com.  Pel- 
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legrini  and  of  Com.  Rizzo,  expe-jiil 
ditions  which,  while  they  covered 
with  glory  the  Italian  sailors 
were  and  have  been  at  the  sarru  [ 
time  a demonstration  of  the  po  ' 
sition  of  absolute  geographica  1 
and  military  inferiority  in  which 
Italy  found  herself  confrontec 
with  the  state  which  possessec 
the  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  shore 


The  Treaty  of  London  i 
founded  upon  the  necessity  oile 
destroying  this  state  of  injustice 
for  Italv  upon  the  necessity  o 
giving  to  Italy  the  freedom  Oi- 
lier sea.  Not  dominion,  becaus  • 
the  Treaty  of  London  assures  t t 
Italy  a preponderance  only  i . 
the  Northern  Adriatic  betwee  1 
Venice  and  Zara,  that  is,  in  tlk 
zone  where  the  population  l1;' 
more  compactly  Italian,  while  L1 
assigns  to  Jugo-Slavia  the  coas  : 
from  Spalato  to  Cattaro,  that  L ■ 
the  control  of  the  Lower  Adr 
atic,  and  it  leaves  the  Middl’P 
Adriatic  in  a balance  of  pow(  ■ 
and  of  defense. 


As  a solution  of  the  militar 
problem,  the  Treaty  of  Londo 
represents  simply  the  safety  < 
Italy  on  the  Adriatic,  the  prim 
tive  condition  of  her  free  lif 
As  a solution  of  the  historic 
and  national  problem,  it  is  pe 
haps  more  a sacrifice  of  Ita 
than  a sacrifice  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

All  the  cities  of  Dalmatia  a 
Italian,  all  the  life  and  the  ci\ 
lization  of  Dalmatia  are  Itali; 
life  and  civilization ; in  Dalrnat 
there  are  Italian  populatio 
which  for  a century  have  d 
fended  themselves  furiously  fro 
Germanic  and  Slavic  pressure,  t 
last  soldiers  of  a great  battle  u 
equally  fought  against  the  fier 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Austri 
Government  which  wishes  to  c 
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troy  the  Italian  name  in  the 
Adriatic. 

. After  a century  of  this  strug- 
le  the  Italians  have  been  left  in 
he  minority  in  the  Adriatic,  but 
leirs  is  the  minority  of  the  vic- 
ims  of  an  oppression  who  should 
iow  be  protected  and  defended, 
taly  cannot  naturally  accept 
hat  400,000  of  her  sons,  as 

lany  Italians  as  are  to-day  liv- 

ing on  the  Adriatic,  be  repaid  for 
leir  marvelous  resistance,  by 

bandonment  to  the  Slavs,  to 

’ ; lose  same  Slavs  who  have  rep- 
esented  the  ethnical  instrument 
nth  which  the  Austrian  Govern- 
lent  has  tried  to  suppress  them. 

Italy  cannot  renounce  cities 
ntirely  Italian,  such  as  Zara; 
jhe  cannot  betray  the  faith  and 
le  martyrdom  of  those  Irreden- 
tsts ; she  cannot,  especially,  tol- 
rate  that,  coming  out  from  a 
far  for  freedom  fought  with  col- 
ossal sacrifices  she  would  be  still 
i slave  on  her  own  sea. 


Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs 

The  problem  of  the  Adriatic 
lust  be  examined  with  the 
reatest  spirit  of  justice.  On  the 
ne  side  there  are  indisputable  ne- 
essities  of  an  emigrated  Slavic 
opulation  ; on  the  other,  the  in- 
isputable  necessities  for  the  de- 
nse of  the  Italian  Nation  and 
le  rights  of  an  indigenous  Ital- 
in  population  which  finds  itself 
n its  own  territory  in  the  face 
f the  Slavs. 


The  Treaty  of  London  recog- 
izes  perfectly  this  double  state 
f necessity.  As  it  lays  down 
le  essential  conditions  for  the 
efense  and  the  safety  of  Italy, 
i it  gives  the  conditions  of  life, 
safety  and  of  defense  for  the 


Jugo-Slavic  people. 

The  Treaty  of  London  is  the 
only  document  supported  by  the 
Allies  in  which  there  are  precise 
promises  in  favor  of  the  Jugo- 
Slavic  peoples,  and  these  prom- 
ises were  asked  for  by  Italy  be- 
fore the  Allies.  Italy,  which 
might  have  egotistically  treated 
only  with  regard  to  her  own 
rights,  has  wished,  in  entering 
the  war,  to  assure  also  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs  their  rights  for  a just 
balance  of  power  in  the  Adriatic. 

Note  2 attached  to  Article  5 of 
the  treaty  establishes : 

The  following  districts  upon 
the  Adriatic  shall  be  by  virtue 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  Croa- 
tia, Servia  and  Montenegro:  to  the 
north  of  the  Adriatic  the  entire 
coast, starting  from  theGulfofVol- 
osca,  by  the  Italian  boundary,  as 
far  as  the  northern  frontier  of 
Dalmatia,  including  the  entire 
coast  which  to-day  belongs  to 
Hungary;  the  entire  coast  of 
Croatia,  the  port  of  Fiume  and 
the  little  ports  of  Nevi  and  of 
Carlopago,  and  thus  the  islands 
of  Veglia,  Pervicio,  Gregorio, 
Kali  and  Arbe;  to  the  south  of 
the  Adriatic,  where  Servia  and 
Montenegro  are  interested,  the 
entire  coast  from  Punta  Planka  to 
the  river  Drin,  with  the  important 
ports  of  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Cat- 
taro,  Antivari,  Dulcigno  and  San 
Giovanni  di  Medua,  as  also  the 
islands  of  Grande  and  Piccola 
Zirona,  Buja,  Solta,  Brazza,  Cik- 
lian  and  Calamotta. 

This  stipulation,  as  it  gives 
proof  of  the  generous  loyalty  of 
the  Italian  people,  so  it  gives  the 
first  measure  of  what  should  be 
and  is  a just  accord  of  all  rights  ; 
of  the  rights  of  a people,  such 
as  the  Serbo-Croatians,  which 
has  the  right  to  its  future,  and 
of  the  rights  of  a people,  such  as 
the  Italians,  which  cannot  re- 
nounce itself. 
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Heroes  of  the 


Redeemed  Lands 


n: 
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Cesare  Battisti 

Cesare  Battisti  was  born  in  Tren- 
tino  in  1875.  where  his  education 
began.  Like  all  Italians  of  lien- 
tino,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  who  wanted 
a superior  education,  he  finished  his 
studies  in  Italy  at  the  University  of 
Turin  and  Parma.  He  returned  to 
unredeemed  1 rentino  a broad-mind- 
ed Socialist,  and  when  he  entered 
the  political  field  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Diet  at  Innsbruck.  His 
ideas  on  Socialism  did  not  inteifere 
at  all  with  the  idea  of  nationalism, 
which  means  that  his  Socialistic 
ideas  did  not  have  the  seal  of  the 
German  internationalists. 

When  war  broke  out  he  tied  to 
Italy  and  was  a warm  propagandist 
of  war  against  Austria  among  those 
Italian  Socialistic  elements  which 
were  following  German  Socialistic 
leaders  and  thought.  Cesare  Bat- 
tisti was  instrumental  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  many  Italians  to  the 
subtle  work  of  moral  disruption 
that  had  been  very  successfully  un- 
dertaken by  the  Germans,  Socialists 
or  otherwise. 

When  the  Italian  Army  was 
launched  against  the  Austrians  in- 
trenched on  the  peaks  of  the  Alpine 
barrier,  lie  was  with  it  as  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Alpine  Corps  and  fought 
valiantly.  Unhappily,  in  one  of  the 
individual  fights  so  common,  in 
mountain  warfare,  he  was  lost  sight 
of  and,  having  been  wounded,  was 
found  later  on  by  hostile  patrols. 
Someone  recognized  him ; he  had 
been  a conspicuous  figure  in  local 
and  State  politics  before  his  flight 
to  Italy.  No  sooner  did  the  mili- 
tary authorities  know  that  Cesare 
Battisti  was  a prisoner  and  power- 
less in  their  hands,  than  Austrian 
brutality  asserted  itself.  He  was 
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sent  immediately  to  Trento,  al- 
though badly  wounded,  and  after  a 
mockery  of  martial  trial  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  hanged.  He 
was  denied  the  honor  even  of  a bul- 
let— as  a soldier’s  due.  Austria  al- 
ways knew  how  to  be  mean  ; but 
Austria  is  dead  forever. 

Cesare  Battisti,  instead,  will  be  a 
living  spirit  forever,  dear  to  the 
memory  of  Italy  as  a national  hero, 
revered  as  a martyr  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  all  nations. 


P 

te 


Nazario  Sauro 


Nazario  Sauro,  an  Italian  from 
Istria,  therefore  under  the  Austrian 
yoke,  was  another  “irredento”  who 
paid  with  his  life  for  the  ardent 
love  of  his  mother  country,  Italy. 
He  was  a born  sailor,  familiar  with 
all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  At 
the  outset  of  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Austria  he,  too,  fled  to  help  his 
real  country  and  put  at  its  disposal 
his  maritime  knowledge.  He  made 
sixty-three  raids  on  various  Aus- 
trian naval  bases  and  was  absolute- 
ly fearless.  A spy  denounced  bin' 
to  the  authorities.  While  in  dis- 
guise he  was  strolling  on  the  whari 
of  Grado.  Arrested,  he  denied  hi; 
identity  stoutly.  Lacking  a sub- 
stantial witness  to  identify  him,  the 
military  judges  dragged  his  ok 
mother  into  court  and  submittee 
her  to  the  third  degree  during  ; 
whole  week,  until  the  poor  old  wo 
man,  out  of  sheer  exhaustion  ant 
prostration,  gave  way  under  thi 
strain  and  identified  in  the  prisone 
her  son.  During  the  execution — ni 
was  of  course  hanged — the  poo 
mother  was  compelled  to  stay  unde 
the  gallows,  witnessing  the  hang 
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The  moral  he  left  to  his  sons 
jwas  “to  keep  sacred  and  warm  in 
i :heir  hearts  the  love  of  the  land  to 
■which  he  had  fully  dedicated  him- 
self.” A great  Italian  poet,  also  an 
‘unredeemed’’  from  Dalmatia,  had 
sung  it  to  them  long  ago — “a  egre- 
?ie  cose  il  forte  animo  accendono 
urne  dei  forti”— that  is,  “The 
i^rave  of  heroes  fires  the  hearts  of 
he  brave.” 


New  York  City 


dead.  What  it  was  capable  of  only 
the  Serbians  and  Italians  that  were 
confronting  that  power  of  darkness 
could  tell.  Francesco  Rismondo 
from  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  could  tell. 
The  soul  of  this  Italian  hero  was 
clamoring  for  vengeance  from  the 
great  beyond.  The  armies  of  the 
allied  democracies  that  swept  the  ty- 
rants into  nothingness  have  ap- 
peased him. 


Francesco  Rismondo 

ft  I 

The  New  York  Herald  not  long 
• • . . . 
igo,  giving  vent  to  indignation  at 

• \ustrian  brutalities,  was  wondering 
Ivhy  some  occult  power  could  be  so 
:nergetically,  though  occultly  at 
work  shielding  that  vile  mon- 
archy and  by  a crafty,  insidious 
propaganda  could  spread  the  utterly 
ralse  notion  that  Austria  was  wag- 
ng  a decent,  honorable  war.  The 
lual  monarchy  founded  on  a treach- 
erous, soulless  bureaucracy  is  now 


Spalato  in  Dalmatia  saw  him  de- 
veloping into  a hardy  youth.  The 
first  months  of  war  between  Italy 
and  Austria  saw  him  fighting  like  a 
lion  in  the  Bersaglieri  Corps  on  the 
bare  craigs  of  the  Dolomitic  Alps. 
Badly  wounded  in  a fierce  encount- 
er, he  refused  to  give  up,  but  phys- 
ical weakness  having  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  undaunted  spirit,  he  was 
made  a prisoner  and  burned  alive  in 
the  main  square  of  Gorizia  by  the 
Austrian  soldiery  on  Oct.  26,  1915. 


AQUILEIA 

The  Campanile  is  seen  in  the  background  and,  to  the  left, 
part  of  the  museum. 
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Italy  and  Imperialism 


Discussions  on  the  imperialistic 
aspirations  of  Italy  have  been  fre- 
quent and  heated  in  the  past. 
Italy  has  been  accused  by  Eng- 
lish and  French  writers  of  har- 
boring imperialistic  feelings.  Cer- 
tain articles  appearing  in  the 
“New  Europe”  and  in  the  “Cor- 
respondent” when  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Italian  people 
astonished  them  and  brought 
home  to  them  the  necessity  of 
explaining  to  the  world  at  large 
Italy’s  real  policy,  position  and 
aims  in  the  war. 

In  Italy  there  does  exist  a 
small  imperialistic  element  which 
is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
thirty  years’  alliance  with  Ger- 
many, during  which  time  the 
theories  of  German  imperialism, 
against  which  Italy  later  fought, 
were  disseminated.  This  im- 
perialistic group  in  Italy,  though 
loud  and  noisy  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, is  small  and  inconsequen- 
tial in  numbers.  The  evil  in 
connection  with  it,  is  that  the 
government  permitted  this  party 
to  voice  its  views  unchallenged, 
abroad,  whereas  the  government 
itself  did  not  at  once  come  forth 
and  establish  definitely  the  real 
thoughts  of  Italy  on  Imperial- 
ism. The  reluctance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  express  its  views, 
was  due  in  part  to  the  belief 
that  one  of  the  effective 
ways  of  combating  unreason- 
able Jugo-Slav  imperialism  was 
by  unreasonable  Italian  imperial- 
ism. In  opposition  to  tbe  de- 
mands of  the  small  imperialistic 
Jugo-Slav  faction  which  de- 
manded Trieste,  Gorizia  and 
Udine,  the  small  group  of 


Italian  imperialists  demanded 
all  Dalmatia,  Albania  and  the 
Corfu  Canal.  The  government 
believed  that  extremist  propa- 
ganda in  Italy  would  frighten 
the  Jugo-Slavs  and  would  lessen 
their  pretensions.  It  was  not 
understood  by  the  political  lead- 
ers in  Italy  that  such  a policy 
gave  the  Jugo-Slavs,  well-organ- 
ized in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Franccf,  Russia  and  Swit- 
zerland, grounds  for  accusing 
Italy  of  harboring  extreme  im- 
perialistic aims. 

These  imperialistic  manifesta- 
tions at  home  and  especially 
abroad,  by  a minority,  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a feeling  of 
suspicion  about  Italian  politics. 
The  necessity  for  clarifying 
Italy’s  war  aims,  which  in  reali- 
ty had  nothing  in  common  with  , 
the  imperialistic  exaggerations 
presented  abroad  as  genuinely 
Italian,  was  then  realized. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  July, 
1917,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  I 
departure  of  Baron  Sonnino, 
Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, for  London  and  Paris,  the 
“Giornale  d’ltalia,”  known  as  an 
organ  of  that  Ministry,  pub- 
lished an  article  “In  Regard  to 
Imperialism,”  which  shed  much 
light  on  the  real  program  of 
Italian  aspirations. 

In  discussing  the  Adriatic  , 
question,  the  article  gave  a blow  I 
both  to  the  extremist  Jugo-Slavs  1 
and  the  extremist  Italians,  and 
recognized  and  supported  the 
genuine  Jugo-Slav  movement  for 
independence.  The  article  hinted 
at  the  fact  that  the  Adriatic 
question  had  really  been  regu- 
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lated  by  the  Pact  of  London, 
and  it  advanced  a policy  which 
compromised  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Jugo-Slav  extremes. 

The  question  of  Ionia  and 
possession  of  colonies  was  also 
discussed  in  the  article.  Italy 
cannot  be  called  imperialistic  for 
desiring  to  suppress  Greece  in 
Ionia  only  in  so  far  as  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  Albania 
requires  it,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  pact  of  London  and  of 
Florence.  Nor  can  she  be  ac- 
cused of  having  excessive  co- 
lonial desires  if  the  government 
limits  itself  to  seeing  that  its 
own  right  is  not  neglected  in 
case  the  nations  allied  with  her 
decide  to  aggrandize  their  extra- 
European  empires.  “Italy,”  says 
the  article,  “feels  second  to  no 
power  in  democratic  sentiments, 
but  if  the  democracies  of  Eng- 
land and  France  should  wish  to, 
and  ultimately  should  be  able  to 
enlarge  their  colonial  empires, 
we  do  not  know  why  we  alone 
should  remain  empty-handed.” 

The  article,  appearing  on  the 
eve  of  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Sonnino,  was  all  the  more  im- 
portant, because  it  was  known 
that  the  object  of  his  trip  was 
the  defining  of  many  questions 
existing  between  Italy  and  the 
Allies.  The  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  conciliation  dominant 
throughout  the  article  expressed 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  in 
Italy.  This  article  was  followed 
by  a series  of  articles,  in  the 
same  vein,  on  the  Adriatic  ques- 
tion in  the  widest  read  and  the 
most  authoritative  newspaper  in 
Italy,  the  “Corriere  della  Sera.” 
The  articles  stressed  the  advis- 
ability of  an  understanding  be- 
tween Italians  and  the  Slavs  of 
the  south  and  urged  the  recogni- 


tion of  the  seriousness  and  im- 
portance of  the  Jugo-Slav  move- 
ment. 

These  facts  have  a real  value 
for  those  who  wish  to  examine 
and  judge  for  themselves  in  good 
faith.  They  prove  that  the  so- 
called  Italian  imperialism  is  the 
movement  of  a minority,  scanty, 
but  noisy  and  active,  and  not  a 
prevailing  current  in  Italian  pub- 
lic opinion,  supported  and  fos- 
tered by  the  government. 

After  these  explicit  declara- 
tions, after  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  majority  in  Italy  towards 
this  all-important  question  of 
the  Adriatic,  to  talk  of  Italian 
imperialism  as  a predominating 
and  directing  force  in  Italian 
politics  would  be  erroneous  and 
nonsensical.  Imperialistic  ten- 
dencies exist  in  Italy,  as  in 
France,  in  England,  the  United 
States,  and  among  the  Slavs  of 
the  south.  But  these  tendencies 
do  not  rule  Italian  politics ; 
Italian  actions  are  not  shaped  by 
them.  Italy’s  aims  in  the  war 
are  known  to  the  Allies ; they 
are  not  imperialistic  aims,  but 
aims  which  harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  democratic  kind  of  war 
waged  by  the  Allies. 

Fiiime  Sends  Delegate 
to  Rome 


The  city  of  Fiurne,  one  of  the 
cities  redeemed  by  the  Italians 
from  the  Austrians,  has  sent  a 
delegate  representing  the  city  to 
the  Italian  Parliament  at  Rome. 
The  delegate,  Dr.  Gino  Antoni, 
was  chosen  by  the  National 
Council  of  Fiume,  and  at  Rome 
he  will  present  the  rights  under 
which  Fiume  claims  admission  to 
the  union  of  Italy. 
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Territory  which  is 
to  be  restored  to 
Italy  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  April, 
1915  is  indicated 
by  the  solid  black 
sections. 


LAKE  OF 
GARDA 


MILAN 


TRIE6TE 


•TURIN 


POLA^ 


FLORENCE 


♦ROME 


NAPLES 


CORSICA 


TYRRHENIAN 

SARDINIA 

S EA 


The  districts  of 
Fiume  and  Va- 
lona,  occupated 
by  the  Italians 
are  indicated  by 
squares. 
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Half  a Century  of  Italy’s  Foreign  Policy 
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Rome 

The  year  1861  had  seen  the 
creation  ol  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  II 
as  the  liberal  and  constitutional 
king  of  the  new  state,  to  which 
Venetia  was  added  in  1866.  The 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, Turin,  remained  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  until 
1865,  when  Florence  was  made 
the  new  capital.  But  all  the  Ital- 
ians felt  that  the  natural  capital 
of  Italy  was  Rome.  The  Eternal 
City  represented  a symbol  of 
union  for  the  newly  formed  na- 
tion ; it  brought  back  the  mem- 
ory of  ancient  greatness.  Be- 
sides, the  possession  of  Rome  by 
the  Italians  solved  the  question 
of  the  double  authority  of  the 
Pope,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
which  had  troubled  Italy  for 
many  centuries. 

The  Objection  of  France 

Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  the  powerful 
clerical  camarilla  that  dominated 
French  politics  opposed  an  Ital- 
ian occupation  of  Rome.  A 
French  expeditionary  force,  un- 
der the  command  of  General 
Lamoriciere  had  defeated  an  at- 
tempt of  a small  body  of  volun- 
teers, led  by  Garibaldi,  to  ad- 
vance on  Rome. 

The  matter  of  the  French  in- 
tervention in  Rome  was  brought 
to  the  French  legislative  body  by 
the  small  group  of  liberals  that 
tried  to  help  the  young  Italian 
nation  to  complete  its  unity.  In 
an  historic  meeting  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Decem- 
ber fifth,  1867,  the  Minister  of 
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State  Eugene  Rouher,  so  an- 
swered to  the  interpellation  of  a 
liberal  member:  “Now  I come  to 
the  dilemma:  the  Pope  needs 
Rome  and  Italy  cannot  do  with- 
out it.  We  declare  that  Italy 
shall  not  take  possession  of 
Rome.  France  will  never  tolerate 
such  a violence  made  to  her 
honor  and  to  Catholicism.” 

Political  Conditions  in  Europe  in 
1867 

To  understand  the  force  of 
such  a statement  and  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  the  Italians, 
one  must  consider  the  political 
conditions  of  Europe  and  espe-  1 
cially  the  relations  between  Italy  ; 
and  France  at  that  time.  The  al- 
liance of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia with  France  in  1859  had 
brought  to  Italy  the  region  of 
Fombardy,  while  France  had 
been  rewarded  with  the  two 
provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  A 
series  of  uprisings  and  pacific 
revolutions  had  added  to  the  new 
kingdom  Tuscany,  the  Duke- 
doms of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
Papal  Provinces  of  Romagna, 
Marche  and  Umbria.  The  ad- 
venturous enterprise  of  Garibaldi 
with  his  thousand  volunteers  had 
put  underVictor  Emmanuel's  rule 
twelve  millions  of  Italians  who 
inhabited  the  Kingdom  of  the  J 
two  Sicilies,  theretofore  governed  ; 
by  the  unspeakable  Bourbons. 

But  Rome  remained  detached,  1 
under  the  government  of  the  11 
Pope.  The  chief  of  the  Catholics  !l 
would  not  abandon  his  temporal  !l 
power.  The  Church  of  Rome  did  1 
not  understand  that  its  greatness  b 
would  be  enhanced,  not  dimin-  it 
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Ibed  by  renouncing  the  political 
|)vernment  of  the  city  and  of  the 
S.rrounding  country  and  by 
lniting  itself  to  the  religious 
jhidance  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
lorld. 

; France,  however,  or  rather 
|ose  who  governed  France  then, 
Irbade  the  realization  of  Italy’s 
Ipirations  to  complete  unity. 
I ad  the  second  empire  was  then 
I the  height  of  its  power:  Na- 
I’leon  the  Third  could  indeed 
liim  then  he  was  the  arbiter  of 
|e  destinies  of  Europe. 

The  Italians  Occupy  Rome 

On  the  second  of  September, 
70,  the  French  Army  at  Sedan 
rrendered  to  the  Prussian  king, 
lio  personally  received  the 
rord  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
irty-eight  hours  later  the  popu- 
:e  of  Paris  arose  and  the  edi- 
e of  the  Second  Empire  fell  to 
/e  place  to  a Republic. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Italian 
>vernment  thought  the  moment 
d come  when  it  could  realize 
^ dreams  of  centuries  and  re- 
ite  all  of  Italy  with  Rome  as 
capital.  But  it  was  not  with- 
t reluctance  that  Victor  Em- 
inual  decided  to  give  orders  to 
id  an  army  of  occupation  to 
'me.  The  story  of  his  inter- 
j V with  his  prime  minister, 
lintino  Sella,  is  related  in  a 
ok  of  memoires  by  the  latter’s 
:retary,  Marquis  Guiccioli  and 
serves  to  be  repeated. 

Sella,  a man  of  rugged  and 
nest  nature,  inherited  from 
e lerations  of  Piedmontese  mer- 
s ints  and  manufacturers,  blunt- 
il  the  king  that  the  moment 
d 1 arrived  to  take  Rome.  To 
;s  s Victor  Emmanuel  replied 
. .t  he  was  a soldier  and  a gen- 


tleman and  that  he  could  not 
reason  like  a draper.  The  sol- 
dier King’s  desire  was  then  to 
go  to  the  help  of  his  former  ally 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  To 
this  Sella  replied  that  he  was,  in- 
deed, a draper,  but  that  in  his 
family  there  had  been  a scrupu- 
lous care  to  pay  debts,  and  to 
keep  the  given  word ; the  King 
had  promised  the  Italians  to 
complete  the  unity  of  Italy,  he 
must  now  keep  his  promise. 

That  perfect  constitutional 
monarch,  Victor  Emmanuel  II, 
understood  and  put  no  further 
opposition  to  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  his  subjects.  An  army 
of  occupation  was  sent  tc  Rome 
and,  after  a skirmish  of  little 
military  importance,  entered  the 
city.  The  Pontiff  retired  to  the 
Vatican.  A plebiscite  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  was  taken,  resulting 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a 
union  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  on  en- 
tering the  city  on  July  2,  1871, 
pronounced  the  historic  words : 
“We  are  in  Rome  and  here  we 
shall  remain.” 

Antagonism  to  France  and  Bis- 
marck Machinations 

In  the  decade  that  followed  the 
war  of  1870-71  the  feeling  was 
not  of  the  best  in  the  relations 
between  France  and  Italy.  The 
Italians  could  not  forget  that  for 
many  years  the  realizations  of 
their  dream  of  unity  had  been 
prevented  by  France.  The  mem- 
ory of  Mentana  where  French 
troops  had  defeated  Garibaldi’s 
attempt  to  deliver  Rome,  the  un- 
successful endeavor  to  convince 
the  governing  powers  in  France 
not  to  oppose  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  the  fact  that  the  first 
President  of  the  French  Republic, 
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prepared,  Edward  VII  went  to 
visit  the  King  of  Italy  in  Rome, 
in  the  spring  of  1903,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  the  same  year  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  III  not  only  visited 
the  British  sovereign  in  London, 
but  paid  also  an  official  visit  in 
Paris  to  M.  Loubet,  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a very  cordial  wel- 
come. The  visit  was  returned  in 
April,  1904,  at  Rome,  and  the 
great  demonstration  that  the 
Italian  people  gave  to  the  First 
Magistrate  of  France,  was  only 
marred  by  a protest  of  the  Pope, 
who  since  1870  objected  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  Catholic  rul- 
ers in  Rome;  this  action  led  to 
the  final  rupture  between  France 
and  the  Vatican. 

Italia  Irredenta 

The  short  war  of  1866  against 
Austria  had  added  Venetia  to  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Italy,  but  there 
were  other  lands  as  surely  and 
indisputably  Italian  as  Venetia 
that  had  remained  under  Aus- 
trian yoke.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Italian  patriotic  and  political 
party,  known  under  the  name  of 
Irredentismo  was  formed  and 
gained  adherents  until  all  Ital- 
ians were  in  favor  of  it,  although 
not  a few  deprecated  the  ex- 
treme and  irreconcilable  attitude 
of  the  more  outspoken  “irreden- 
tisti.”  This  name  was  formed 
from  the  words  “Italia  Irredenta’’ 
— Unredeemed  Italy — and  the 
party  had  for  its  avowed  object 
the  emancipation  of  all  Italian 
lands  still  subject  to  foreign  rule. 
The  fact  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  no  agitation  ever  took 
place  for  those  Italian  lands  that 
belonged  to  France  like  the  is- 
land of  Corsica  or  the  province  of 
Nice,  or  for  the  island  of  Malta, 
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subject  to  Great  Britain.  Both 
Corsica  and  Malta  have  always 
seemed  well  content  to  remain 
with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
and  as  for  the  Province  of  Nice, 
it  had  been  annexed  to  France 
after  a regular  plebiscite  in 
1859. 

It  was  solely  for  the  lands  that 
were  under  Austrian  rule  that 
the  Irredentists  conducted  their 
agitation,  which  at  times  men- 
aced to  hasten  the  breaking  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
At  times  the  agitation  was  inter- 
rupted for  a few  years,  then  it 
revived  after  some  new  proof  of 
Austria’s  tyrannical  and  barbar- 
ous system  of  government.  It 
may  safely  be  said — as  we  have 
noted  above — that  all  Italians 
have  been  irredentisti  at  heart, 
but  political  prudence  advised 
some  to  conceal  their  feelings, 
until  all  reserve  could  be  aban- 
doned after  August,  1914. 

The  “Irredentisti”  formed  no 
special  political  party  or  group 
of  the  Italian  Parliament.  As  a 
rule  its  most  open  advocates 
were  to  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  and 
Socialists  and,  generally,  among 
the  members  of  the  opposition. 
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Colonial  Policy 

The  last  twenty-five  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were 
characterized  in  all  Europe  by  a 
general  current  towards  a colo- 
nial policy.  Italy  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  fever  of  colonial 
possessions,  and  starting  with 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Massawa  in  1885,  she  sought  to 
create  a colonial  empire  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  establish- 
ing also  a protectorate  over  the 
Christian  Empire  of  Abyssinia. 
In  this  Italy  was  not  successful, 
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and  in  1896,  after  an  unfortunate 
military  campaign  against  Abys- 
sinia, the  Italian  Government  de- 
cided not  to  persist  in  a colonial 
adventure  that  was  costly  and 
dangerous,  and  renounced  the 
protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  Two 
African  colonies  remained  to  her 
however,  the  Erythraea  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  Somaliland  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  both  rich  and 
fruitful  countries  that  may  in  the 
future  yield  a great  return  for 
the  millions  expended  in  them. 

But  Erythraea  and  the  Somalia 
did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  desire 
and,  in  part,  the  need  for  new 
colonies.  The  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  required 
a point  on  the  Northern  coast  of 
Africa  for  Italy,  Egypt  was  a 
British  protectorate  and  Algeria 
a French  colony.  The  conference 
of  Algeciras  had  divided  Mo- 
rocco between  France  and  Spain. 
There  remained  only  Tripoli,  a 
vast  vilayet  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  most  ill-governed  and 
backward  part  of  North  Africa. 
There  had  been  several  attempts 
to  develop  Italian  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
rich  lands  of  Libya,  that  com- 
prised the  two  divisions  of  Tripoli 
and  Cirenaica,  but  the  Ottoman 
Government  has  always  frus- 
trated such  attempts  and,  more- 
over, the  safety  of  the  Italian 
colony  at  Tripoli  had  been  en- 
dangered by  the  overbearing  and 
menacing  attitude  of  the  Turk- 
ish master  of  those  unhappy  re- 
gions. A strong  movement  of 
public  opinion  forced  the  hand 
of  the  Government  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1911,  the  Italian  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  de- 
livered an  ultimatum  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  informing  the 
Ottoman  Government  that  Italy 


saw  herself  compelled  to  occupy 
militarily  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli 
for  the  protection  of  her  inter- 
ests and  of  her  dignity. 

The  Ottoman  Government  re- 
fused to  accept  this  ultimatum, 
and  Italy  found  herself  in  a state 
of  war  with  Turkey.  The  war 
continued  for  over  a year,  ending 
with  the  complete  victory  of 
Italy  and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Lauzanne  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1912,  that  transferred  to 
Italy  all  the  rights  of  Turkey  on 
Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica. 

The  Great  War  and  Italy’s 
Neutrality 

When  at  the  end  of  June,  1914, 
the  Austrian  aggression  against 
Serbia  resulted  in  a declaration 
of  war  and  an  invasion  of  the 
little  Balkan  kingdom,  Italy 
found  herself  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  an  extraordinarily  seri- 
ous situation. 

Be  it  said  to  the  great  glory  of 
Italy  and  of  her  statesmen:  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  perceiving 
the  odious  character  of  the  ag- 
gression, there  was  not  for  a 
single  minute  and  in  a single 
mind  the  desire  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  aggression  and 
divide  the  spoils  of  a victorious 
war  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Triple  Alliance. 

Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Al- 
liance said  textually: 

“If  one  or  two  of  the  contract- 
ing Powers,  without  a provoca- 
tion on  their  part,  are  attacked 
by  two  or  more  Powers  and  en- 
gage in  war  with  these,  the 
‘casus  foederis’  arises  for  all  the 
contracting  parties.” 

This  clearly  said  that  help  was 
to  be  given  only  in  case  of  a de- 
fensive war.  In  spite  of  the 
declaration  of  Germany  that  she 
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was  attacked  by  Russia  and 
France,  Italy  saw  at  once,  on  the 
basis  also  of  an  attempted  ag- 
gression on  the  Serb  nation  one 
year  before,  that  Germany  and 
Austria  were  the  aggressors,  and, 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  war 
the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris 
was  instructed  to  communicate 
to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  that  the  latter  could  be 
assured  of  the  absolute  neutrality 
of  Italy. 

Italy's  verdict,  therefore,  threw 
the  guilt  of  war  on  Germany  and 
on  Austria. 

The  End  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
Austria’s  Responsibility 

It  is  important  here,  although 
it  will  involve  us  in  a somewhat 
lengthy  explanation  of  facts,  to 
explain  how  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  came  to  an  end 
as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned, 
and  how  it  was  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  breaking  of  the 
treaty  must  be  laid  upon  Austria 
and  not  upon  Italy.  It  was  Aus- 
tria and  not  Italy  that  violated 
the  treaty  and  betrayed  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  it. 

Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  as  follows: 

“Austria-Hungary  and  Italy, 
aiming  at  the  conservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  Orient  pledge 
themselves  to  exercise  their  in- 
fluence so  that  any  change  of 
territory,  harmful  to  either  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  be 
avoided.  They  will  give  each 
other  all  explanations  that  can 
make  clear  their  respective  in- 
tentions, as  well  as  those  of  other 
powers.  Should  the  case  arise, 
in  the  course  of  events,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  Balkan  territory,  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Ottoman  is- 
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lands  on  the  Adriatic  and  on  the 
Aegean  Sea  were  recognized  to 
be  impossible  and  that — either  as 
a consequence  of  the  procedure 
of  a third  Power  or  for  any  other 
cause — Austria  or  Italy  were 
compelled  to  change  the  status 
quo  with  a temporary  or  per- 
manent occupation,  this  occupa- 
tion may  come  to  pass  only  after 
preceding  agreement  between 
the  two  Powers  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  com- 
pensation for  all  the  advantages, 
territorial  or  of  other  sort,  that 
one  of  them  could  achieve  be- 
sides the  present  status  quo  and 
in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  the 
justified  claims  of  either  part.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Italian-Turkish  war 
of  1911-1912,  Italy  had  carefully 
refrained  from  attacking  Turkey 
on  her  European  shore  and  had 
limited  the  war  to  the  Lybian 
territory.  Thus  had  Italy  re- 
spected both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  her  treaty  obligations. 

By  sending  the  historical  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  and  by  conse- 
quently attacking  the  Balkan 
Kingdom  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  Italy,  Austria  had 
wilfully  broken  the  first  part  of 
the  agreement,  viz. : that  part 
that  obliged  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  “to  exercise  their  in- 
fluence for  the  conservation  of 
the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans.” 
Austria  furthermore  initiated  the 
violation  of  the  Serbian  territory 
without  the  “preceding  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Powers” 
that  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant clauses  of  Article  ATI  of  the 
treaty. 

To  a protest  sent  to  Vienna  by 
Baron  Sonnino,  Italian  Minister 
of  Foreign  affairs,  Count  Berch- 
told,  the  Austrian  Minister,  re- 
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plied  that  the  war  waged  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was 
‘nothing  but  a defensive  war 
having  as  its  aim  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans.” 
The  complete  text  of  the  letter 
containing  this  extraordinary  as- 
sertion can  be  found  in  the  Green 
Book  published  by  the  Italian 

1 Government  shortly  after  the 
breaking  of  relations  with  the 
Central  Empire. 

Von  Billow  at  Rome 

The  position  in  which  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  took  in  their  relations 
with  Italy  put  so  clearly  the 
wrong  on  their  side  and  was  so 
full  of  menacing  possibilities  for 
the  future  that  it  was  decided  to 
send  to  Italy  Prince  von  Billow, 
the  suave  and  clever  diplomat 
whose  mission  was  to  conciliate 
the  Italian  Government  and  to 
eliminate  every  dissension  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Prince  von  Billow  arrived  in 
Rome  in  December.  1914,  and  he 
immediately  set  to  work  to  try  to 
arrange  matters  so  as  to  convince 
Italy  to  maintain  her  neutrality. 
It  was  no  longer  the  question  to 
have  Italy  associated  with  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  war 
against  the  Entente  ; even  such  a 
diplomat  as  Prince  von  Billow 
was,  had  to  recognize  that  this 
was  an  impossible  task. 

Germany  was  empowered  by 
Austria  to  offer  “compensations” 
of  some  sort  to  Italy  under  the 
form  of  cession  of  territory  in  the 
Trentino. 

But  the  men  at  the  Government 
in  Italy  were  not  to  be  bribed  or 
cowed.  Baron  Sonnino  in  a com- 
munication to  Prince  von  Billow 
declares  explicitly  that  Italy 
could  not  give  up  a single  point 


of  the  program  that  represented 
her  national  aspirations.  Further- 
more— said  the  same  communica- 
tion— the  Italian  government 
would  see  in  a continuance  of  all 
military  actions  in  the  Balkans 
the  proof  that  Austria-Hungary 
had  decided  to  resume  her  free- 
dom of  action,  a fact  which  would 
justify  the  Italian  Government  to 
assert  its  own  freedom  of  action.” 

A short  time  after  this  explicit 
declaration  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, an  Austrian  torpedo- 
boat  bombarded  the  port  of  Anti- 
vari  and  Austrian  aeroplanes 
threw  bombs  over  Cettigne  and 
Pogdoritza.  Austria,  after  being 
warned,  violated  once  more  the 
treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  that 
in  no  uncertain  terms  prescribed 
the  line  of  action  to  be  held  in  the 
Balkans. 

Declaration  of  War 

The  first  month  of  1915  passed 
in  Italy  in  a turmoil  of  excite- 
ment. The  public,  while  not  ex- 
actly informed  of  every  step  in 
the  negotiations,  approved  of  the 
firm  conduct  of  Italy’s  governing 
men.  Meanwhile  the  nature  of 
Germany’s  aggression  in  Belgium 
and  Austria’s  aggression  in  Ser- 
bia appeared  more  and  more 
odious  and  repellent.  Public 
opinion,  always  strong  with  a free 
people,  was  entirely  against  any 
accord  with  the  Central  Powers. 
Austria,  through  the  intercession 
of  von  Biilow,  continued  to  make 
offers  of  “compensations”  that 
were  far,  however,  from  answer- 
ing the  desire  of  Italy  to  complete 
her  national  unity.  But  all  was 
useless : the  impetuous  popular 
movement  was  forcing  the  hand 
of  the  Italian  Government,  not 
unwilling  itself  to  enter  the  war. 

So  it  was  that,  all  other  means  be- 
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ing  considered  useless  and  unde- 
sirable, Italy  took  the  final  step  in 
the  matter.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
1915,  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Senate  amid  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm,  by  a vote  of 
407  to  74  for  the  former  and  of 
262  to  2 for  the  latter,  approved 
the  bill  conferring  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment full  power  to  make  war. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  Italian 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  communi- 
cated to  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Austria-Hungary  “that  Italy 
proclaimed  annulled  and  hence- 
forth without  effect  her  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Austria-Hungary.” 
The  momentous  document  ter- 
minated declaring  that  “His 
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Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  con- 
sidered himself  in  a state  of  war 
with  Austria-Hungary.” 

The  time  for  diplomatic  action 
had  passed.  Italy  entrusted  her 
fate  to  the  army  that  was  to 
achieve  after  three  and  a half 
years  of  a most  bitter  war  in  the 
most  difficult  terrain  of  Europe 
the  decisive  victory  that  com- 
pletely crushed  the  Empire  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  fatidic 
words  of  “Trento  and  Trieste” 
were  no  longer  an  aspiration ; 
Italy  had  truly  and  finally  com- 
pleted her  national  unity;  “Italia 
Irredenta”  had  become  “Italia 
Redenta.” 
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Trieste  Greets  Italian  General 
With  Wild  Enthusiasm 


All  of  Trieste,  more  than  100,000 
arsons,  stood  at  the  wharfs,  crowd- 
'd the  docks  and  piers,  and  almost 
mothered  in  the  profusion  of  Ital- 
an  flags,  waved  and  cheered  the 
irst  Italian  warship  which  entered 
he  harbor  on  Nov.  3,  and  brought 
o Trieste  the  first  Italian  governor 
t has  had  in  many  years.  The  de- 
ails  of  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Trieste  are  now  available,  and  re- 
)orts  are  full  of  tales  of  celebra- 
ions,  patriotic  outbursts,  and  the 
mbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
ation. 


The  Italian  warship  “L’Audace” 
altered  the  harbor  of  Trieste  at 
'our  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  gray 
lim  light  of  dawn,  the  liberated 
fills  in  the  distance  were  barely 
visible.  As  the  ship  reached  shore 
1 great  shout  arose  from  the  crowds 
hronging  the  water  front.  Actual 
lossession  of  Trieste  was  taken  by 
General  Petitti  di  Roreto,  at  4 120 
\.  M.,  when  as  soon  as  he  stood  on 
rriestian  ground,  he  said,  “In  the 
lame  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy,  I take  possession  of  the  city 
if  Trieste.”  Under  a shower  of 
lowers,  flags  and  kisses,  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  party  walked  to  the 
leity  hall.  When  in  the  municipal 
luilding,  the  clamoring  of  the 
crowd  outside  was  so  insistent  that 
the  General  had  to  show  himself 
at  one  of  the  balconies,  and  from 
there  send  his  greeting  to  the  re- 
deemed people  of  Trieste.  General 


Petitti  is  tall,  of  soldierly  build ; he 
carries  his  right  arm  in  a sling  for 
it  was  splintered  in  the  Italian  de- 
fensive of  last  July.  As  the  Gen- 
eral raises  his  left  hand,  the  crowd 
murmurs,  and  then  silently  listens 
as  he  speaks. 

“Citizens  of  Trieste!  I thank 
you  for  the  enthusiastic  reception 
you  gave  me  and  my  soldiers.  I 
bring  to  you  the  greeting  of  Italy. 
I bring  you  the  greeting  of  the 
army  which  generously  sacrificed 
its  blood  that  the  dreams  of  a cen- 
tury might  be  realized.  My  task 
among  you  will  be  very  simple.  I 
invite  you  to  shout  with  me,  ‘Three 
cheers  for  Italy,  Three  cheers  for 
our  King,  Three  cheers  for  the  Ital- 
ian Army !’  For  six  years  I have 
been  in  war,  and  in  war  I have  suf- 
fered and  bled ; but  never  have  I 
felt  any  emotions  similar  to  those 
which  I am  now  experiencing;  it  is 
the  greatest  in  all  my  life.  But 
God  is  right.  He  gives  the  de- 
served rewards  to  the  causes  which 
are  just  right.” 

When  the  tumultuous  applause 
which  gieeted  his  salutation  sub- 
sided, General  Petitti  was  welcomed 
to  the  city  by  delegates  appointed 
by  the  citizens  of  Trieste.  All  day 
and  all  night  the  citizens  kept  up 
an  incessant  cry  of  jubilation,  ex- 
pressing the  unbounded  joy  within 
them  that  at  last  Trieste  had  been 
restored  to  Italy. 
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Dal  matia  According  to  Baedeker’s 


The  accuracy  of  Baedeker’s 
Guide  Books  has  seldom  been 
questioned  and,  besides,  no  one 
could  accuse  the  German  house 
of  Karl  Baedeker  of  partiality  to 
the  Italian  party  of  “Irreden- 
tisti.”  The  following  quotations 
from  the  chapter  on  “Dalmatia” 
in  the  book  of  Austria-Hungary 
may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  as 
showing  the  Italian  character  of 
the  Dalmatian  region. 


or  restaurants  have  Italian  names 
This  is  not  only  so  in  Zara  01 
Sebenico,  but  as  far  south  as  Ra 
gusa  and  Cattaro.  The  little  map; 
of  the  various  Dalmatian  cities 
that  illustrate  the  descriptior 
given  by  Baedeker  are  all  in  Ital 
ian.  Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Cat 
taro  show  in  the  names  of  the 
streets,  canals,  harbors  the  Italiar 
character  of  the  region.  “Zara,’ 
says  Baedeker’s,  “is  a town  o 


Belvedere  Pine  Grove  of  St.  Mark 


Under  the  caption  of  "Lan- 
guage,” Baedeker’s  says:  “Ital- 
ian will  carry  the  traveller  along 
the  whole  coast,  as  Italian  is 
chiefly  spoken  there.”  This  asser- 
tion is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all 
names  of  streets  in  Dalmatian 
towns — as  described  by  Baede- 
ker’s— are  in  Italian.  All  hotels 
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thoroughly  Italian  character.” 

The  map  of  Fiume  and  the  indi- 
cations about  this  town  are  also 
all  in  Italian:  Italian  names  of 
streets  and  other  localities,  Italian 
hotels  and  restaurants,  all  testify 
to  the  linguistic  habits  and  char- 
acter of  the  population. 
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“The  Lion  with  the  Closed  Book” 


A Tale  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Italian  Consul  General 

at  New  York 


The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
itic  is  very  much  on  the  map 
lowadays,  and  books  on  history, 
ravel  and  folklore  regarding 
Dalmatia  have  indeed  a timely 
nterest. 


In  his  book,  “The  Lion  with 
.he  Closed  Book,”  Romolo  Tri- 
:onj,  Italian  Consul-General  at 
Tew  York,  has  given  us  glimpses, 
pleasant  glimpses,  of  what  is 
Probably  the  most  picturesque 
Dart  of  Dalmatia,  that  section  of 
;ea  and  shore  that  includes  Spa- 

Iato,  the  proud  native  city  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  and  the  quaint 
Did  town  of  Tran. 


The  tale,  that  has  an  intensely 
nteresting  local  color,  images  the 
:raditional  origin  of  a feud  be- 
i :ween  the  inhabitants  of  Spalato 
ind  those  of  Trail — one  of  those 
:euds  once  so  common  in  every 
Tty,  burg,  hamlet  of  Italy,  and 
so  fruitful  not  only  of  banter,  but 
of  disturbances  and  strife  in 
more  remote  times. 


: 


In  this  particular  case  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  on  a morning,  the  Spa- 
jlatians,  affected  by  a wild  rumor 
of  a Turkish  raid  nearby,  aroused 
to  a sense  of  fear,  entrusted  the 
life  and  honor  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  the  hospitality  and 
honor  of  their  neighbors  from 
Trail,  so  well  defended  with 
strong,  thick  walls,  so  well  shel- 
tered in  the  embrace  of  a deep 


sea ; graceful  Trail  rises  in  fact 
from  an  islet  close  to  the  main- 
land. 

The  dreaded  invasion  proved 
to  be  a hoax,  panic  oozed  out 
and  a crop  of  banterings  and 
ironical  allusions  popped  up  and 
spread  around  among  the  Trau- 
reses  and  the  neighboring  towns 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spalatian 
husbands.  A barber  from  this 
city,  the  main  target  of  the  sa- 
tirical arrows,  chewing  the  end 
of  revenge,  decided  to  rob  Trail 
of  what  that  city  prized  the 
most,  the  relic  and  emblem  of 
the  former  republic  of  Venice, 
“The  Lion  with  the  Closed 
Book.” 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in 
all  the  city  towns,  villages,  even 
hamlets  of  Dalmatia,  we  find  the 
Lion  of  Saint  Mark  either  sculp- 
tured or  painted  in  various 
guises  and  poses : rampant  lions, 
crouching  lions,  lions  with  a 
scroll  under  the  paws  or  an  open 
book  or  a flag  or  an  unsheathed 
sword  with  many  repetitions  of 
the  same  artistic  conceptions ; 
but  no  community,  except  the 
citizens  of  Trail,  could  boast  of 
a lion  with  a closed  book  under 
his  resting  forepaws.  The  theft, 
soon  discovered,  excited  the 
Traureses,  egged  farther  on  by 
the  local  chronicler  and  poet  in 
their  ardor  of  recovery ; they 
gave  chase  and  overtook  the  bar- 
ber, strenuously  rowing  to  safety. 
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midway  between  Spalato  and 
Trail.  Unable  to  carry  away  the 
stone  sculpture  of  the  lion,  the 
barber  threw  it  overboard.  The 
feud  between  the  two  cities 
started  then  and  there,  and  still 
goes  merrily  on. 

First  of  all,  we  must  congratu- 
late the  author  and  thank  him 
for  his  having  added  a valuable 
book  to  the  literature  of  the  Ital- 
ian popular  lore,  daintily  avoid- 
ing excursions  in  the  unsavory 
field  of  salacity  in  which  some 
parts  of  the  subject  were  apt  to 
invite  a less  schooled  author 
looking  for  zest.  Of  this  literary 
commodity  Comm.  Triton j finds  a 
plentiful  supply  in  the  liveliness 
that  forms  one  of  the  charms  of 
the  Italian  life  and  not  peculiar 
attraction  of  its  own  in  the  Ve- 
netian countries. 

The  Dalmatian  landscapes, 
greatly  admired  by  the  few  tour- 
ists stranding  in  those  secluded 
corners  of  the  Adriatic,  are  viv- 
idly brought  to  light  by  the  pen 
of  the  author.  The  peculiarities 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  natives, 
drawn  with  sober  picturesque- 
ness and  a sound,  healthy  real- 
ism, betrays  a cultured  mind 
abiding  to  classic  standards : ele- 
gant simplicity  of  diction  and 
sobriety  of  style  vouch  for  it. 

The  reader  may  ask  if  this  is 
a propaganda  book.  Hardly  so : 
nowhere  throughout  this  literary 
piece  of  work  do  we  find  the 
least  sign  of  the  strain  that 
always  accompanies  the  apolo- 
getical  elucubrations  of  a polit- 
ical propagandist.  And  yet  it 
will  do  more  to  bring  about  the 
conviction  that  Dalmatia  is  es- 
sentially Italian,  not  only  in  the 
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natural  make-up  and  scenerie: 
in  civilization,  language,  art,  bi 
in  the  very  breed  that  forms  ur 
derlying  human  structure,  tha 
any  perfervid  propaganda  migl 
achieve  through  literary  efforts.  1 

The  feeling  of  devotion  t|;l: 
Venice  and  the  cult  of  her  merrlS 
ory  dormant  in  the  popular  cor  lit 
sciousness  only  needs  the  inc  j 5 
dent  of  the  theft  and  the  pa  « 
thetic  oratorical  effusion  of  tk  - 
local  intellectual  guide  to  b;  fc 
aroused.  | j 

The  light  vein  employed  by  th  • 
author,  that  runs  like  an  undei  ’ 
current  throughout  the  narrativ*  j 
is  just  light  enough  to  let  u 
perceive  how  deeply  rooted  wai  . 
and  is  the  sense  of  devotion  t 1 
Venice  in  Dalmatia,  how  stronfl 
was  and  is  the  longing  of  thesl. 
Italians  for  the  restoration  c j 
the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark.  Sine  1: 
the  publication  of  this  book  b j 
Comm.  Tritonj  (1908,  Naples,  b -■ 
Ricciardi)  that  lion  has  roare t 
twice  in  anger  on  the  Piave  an 
twice  has  mauled  the  fox  at  heai  . 
ing  distance  of  Spalato  and  Trai 
He  will  roar  again,  no  doubt,  ;j  . 
malevolence  and  greed  intend  t j 
disturb  him  in  his  lair.  Thoug! 
generous  and  tolerant  with  th 
divers  creatures  of  the  will 
creeping  down  to  water  fror|| 
the  thickets  of  the  mountai 
fastness  and  yonder,  he  want 
his  share,  the  lion  share,  in  hi 
own  watering  pond. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  th 
official  duties  of  the  author,  n 
doubt  weightier  in  these  unsel 
tied  times,  do  not  allow  him 
larger  margin  of  leisure  to  dis 
port  himself  in  the  field  of  let  , 
ters  and  art  there  to  gather  wit 1 
ease  more  laurels. 
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An  English  Version  of  Benelli’s 
“Cena  Delle  Belie” 


The  “Supper  of  Practical  Jok- 
ei”  is  the  title  given  by  Ada 
: Serling  to  her  English  version 
o Sem  Benelli’s  “Cena  delle 
Iffe,”  a dramatic  poem  in  four 
a:s  which  was  given  with  great 
secess  in  Italy  for  several 
stsons  and  was  produced  in 
Iris  in  a French  version  by 
Jan  Richepin. 


I am  a coward,  and  angered 
even  at  sight 

Of  other’s  courage,  and  their 
easy  anger  . . . 

Nor  have  I left  in  me  a vir- 
tue, even 

Of  self-defense.  My  mind  alone 
upholds 

Me!  Ah  but  that  is  tempered  as 
a fine 

Sword  blade ! 


Sem  Benelli  has  indeed  found 
a splendid  interpreter  in  Miss 
terling  for  his  robust  Italian 
arse.  The  “Supper  of  Practical 
Jkers”  will  be  produced  in  New 
fork  next  month  by  George  H. 
hennan  and  there  is  little  doubt 
lit  that  it  will  find  in  America 
te  same  success  that  it  had  in 
laly  and  in  Paris. 

The  scene  of  “La  Cena  delle 
hffe”  is  laid  in  Florence  in  the 
Ine  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
<nt.  It  is  a wonderful  histori- 


evocation  with  a splendid 


Iti 

hckg  round  in  which  the  spirit 
the  Italian  Renaissance  ap- 
;:ars  in  most  vivid  colors.  The 
ithor  seems  to  have  found 
rain  the  soul  of  the  men  of 
. at  time : they  are  strong  and 
uel,  sensuous  and  hypocritical, 
larp,  astute,  revengeful. 


‘‘Le  Beffe,”  the  practical  jokes 
ayed  by  those  Florentines  of 
le  Renaissance  are  of  the  most 
•uel  nature.  An  habitual  vic- 
m of  them  is  Giannetto  Males- 
ini,  weak  and  cowardly  but 
|iarp-witted  and  astute.  He  de- 
:ribes  himself  to  his  friend 
ornaquinci  in  these  words : 


Giannetto  has  been  most 
cruelly  tormented,  for  pure 
wickedness,  by  Neri  Chiaramom 
tesi  and  his  brother  Gabriello. 
These  two  are  solid  adversaries : 
agile,  noisy,  vigorous,  completely 
devoid  of  scruples  and  pity. 
They  are  brutes,  without  a glim- 
mer of  humane  feelings.  Gian- 
netto is  their  plaything  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  their  bully- 
ing: 

These  brothers  — both  — were 
once  my  playfellows 
In  all  my  childish  games;  com- 
panions, too, 

In  riper  sports  of  youth  ...  of 
frolic  full. 

The  two  are  strong  as  lions ; 
and  I 

Have  often  looked  on  them  in 
wonderment. 

Yet,  while  spellbound  in  pres- 
ence of  their  strength 
It  was  their  wont  to  seize  me 
forcibly  . . . 

Maul,  scratch,  rend,  tear  me 
with  their  paws — their  claws, 
And  others  noting  it  said : 
“Courage ! Come ! 

Be  brave!  Turn  on  them!  Be  a 
man!  Take  heart!” 
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E’en  the  two  brothers,  laughing, 
egged  me  on ; 

Yet,  raised  I but  a finger  in  de- 
fense, 

T h e y,  roaring,  caught  me, 
twisted,  crushed  my  arms  . . . 
Oh,  what  a torture  thus  to  live  a 
life 

Of  quaking  ...  all  because  of 
my  own  fears ! 

But  Giannetto  must  have  his 
revenge  which  he  imagines  sub- 
tle and  becomes  unspeakably 
cruel.  Neri  is  led  to  kill  his 
brother  Gabriello  and  becomes  a 
raving  maniac.  The  comedy 
ends  in  drama ; a terrifying 
drama  of  that  terrifying  period. 
The  dagger  follows  the  amorous 
discourse  as  hatred  follows  love 
and  mixes  with  a love  as  violent 
as  almost  to  approach  hatred. 

Those  Florentines  of  the  Ren- 
aissance were  lovers  of  prac- 
tical jokes.  One  “beffa”  might 
consist  of  putting  a man  into  a 
sack  and  plunging  him  repeat- 
edly into  the  Arno,  another  of 
shutting  up  a good  husband  and 
father,  letting  it  be  known  that 
he  is  dead,  even  to  celebrate  his 
funeral,  see  that  his  wife  re- 
marries and  then  release  him 
and  send  him  home  and  laugh 
at  what  happens.  Neri  Chiara- 
montcsi  says  of  these  jokes: 

“The  art  of  jesting  is  a great 
one.  I 

Have  studied  it  with  Burchi- 
ello,  well ! 

And  when  I practice  it,  I use, 
as  suits 

Me  best,  satire  or  scoffing. 
Should  these  not 

Suffice,  my  hands : when  hands 
are  not  enough 

I beat  with  sticks.” 


A Tribute  to  America  Froi 
Luigi  Luzzatti 


An  opinion  on  the  Unite 
States  has  been  given  by  Luis 
Luzzatti,  one  of  the  ablest  ecoi 
omists  of  Italy,  in  answer  to 
request  made  by  a committee  c 
distinguished  American  womei 
These  women  asked  him  to  giv 
an  idealistic  interpretation  of  tb 
spirit  which  has  animated  tb 
people  of  the  United  States  frot 
the  time  of  their  origin  as  Eure 
pean  emigrants  fleeing  from  r< 
ligious  persecution  down  to  tb 
present  dav.  In  his  answer  M 
Luzzatti  refutes  the  sinister  ir 
sinuations  usually  made  agains 
the  United  States  by  foreigner: 
which  accuse  them  of  being  intei 
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In  his  answer  to  the  women  c 
America  he  sees  only  the  greai 
ness,  the  love  of  liberty,  whic 
has  been  their  ideal  ever. 

His  vision  of  America  is  as  folnri 
lows : 


At 

ire 


"Born  in  a divine  heart  thro! 
they  grow  greater  now  in  th 
throb  of  the  human  heart. 

“Born  to  deliver  themselve 
from  the  multifarious  religiou 
tyrannies  of  Europe,  to-day  the 
rise  to  save  Europe  from  militar 
tyranny. 
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“At  the  dawn  of  their  marvel]  ts 
ous  life  God's  liberty  shone  as  ;iiS- 
crown  of  sacrifice  and  redempijj 
tion  ; at  midday  they  harvest  a is 
an  immortal  reward  the  privileg  he 
of  delivering  oppressed  nations. 
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Frescoes  of  Giandomenico  Tiepolo 
Damaged  by  Austrian  Guns 


'Frescoes  of  Giandomenico 
_epolo,  son  of  the  famous  Gian- 
bttista  Tiepolo,  were  badly  dam- 
aed  by  Austrian  guns  in  the  last 
lii vance  of  the  Austrians  which 
(■ought  them  to  the  Piave.  The 
scoes  adorned  the  walls  and 
ulted  roof  of  the  church  at  the 
a title  village  of  Mielo,  which  is 
i alt  ween  Treviso  and  San  Dona 
Piave.  The  wave  of  invaders 
rich  threatened  to  destroy  the 
hness  and  beauty  of  the  Vene- 
n plain  and  Venice  itself,  ar- 
red  as  far  as  Mielo,  and  then 
was  stopped,  definitely,  for- 
er. 

At  Mielo  the  marks  of  battle 
ve  been  left  especially  on  the 
urch  and  its  tower.  Many 
enades  hit  the  roof  of  the 
urch  and  struck  the  apsis 
lere  most  of  the  frescoes  were, 
n artillery  shot  of  medium  cal- 
re  hit  the  roof  exactly  above  the 
;sco  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
ime  of  the  frescoes  which  were 
t hit  directly  were  damaged  by 
e shock  of  the  explosion  which 
acked  bits  of  the  plaster.  The 
mage  done  was  not  very  seri- 
s because  most  of  the  frescoes 
eserved  the  general  outlines  of 
e work,  but  if  immediate  steps 
d not  been  taken  the  damage 
ght  have  become  irreparable, 
le  Committee  at  Venice  for  the 


Preservation  of  Monuments  at 
once  undertook  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  frescoes  and  of  trans- 
porting them  to  a place  of  safety 

I he  frescoes  were  painted  by 
Giandomenico  Tiepolo  in  1758, 
and  are  noted  for  their  bright 
tints  and  perfect  technique,  of 
which  the  older  Tiepolo  was  a 
master.  Giandomenico  worked 
with  his  father  in  Venice  and 
many  other  cities  in  Italy  and 
Spain  and  so  learned  the  art  di- 
rectly from  him. 

The  works  at  Mielo  are  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  art. 
In  the  center  of  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  church  is  a fresco  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ.  Above  the 
human  figures  there  is  a gentle, 
light  curve  of  angels  which 
blends  with  the  deep  sky  in  the 
background.  The  light  effects, 
the  shadows,  the  anatomy  and 
the  expressions  of  the  faces  are 
such  to  recall  vividly  to  mind  the 
models  of  his  father.  Around  the 
central  fresco  there  are  eight 
tablets  in  “Chiaro-scuro”  which 
represent  the  four  Evangelists, 
alternated  with  frescoes  of  the 
four  principal  virtues.  In  these 
he  has  shown  his  mastery  over 
all  the  nuances  and  shadings 
which  shadow  and  light  can 


give. 
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To  Facilitate  Italian  Immigration  Here 


Labor  Commission  from  that  Country  Gives 
Assurance  of  Labor  Stability  There 


:> 

10 


Representatives  of  “The  Ital- 
ian Labor  Union,"  a national  or- 
ganization of  laborers  in  Italy 
which  has  given  its  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  war,  ar- 
rived recently  as  guests  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
return  for  the  visit  which  Mr. 
Gompers  and  other  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor paid  to  Italy  recently.  The 
purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  bind 
more  closely  the  Italian  and 
American  labor  unions  by  facili- 
tating an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
methods  of  organization  and  to 
study  problems  of  emigration. 
The  visiting  delegation  has  at  its 
head  Mr.  Alceste  De  Ambris, 
member  of  the  Italian  Flouse  of 
Deputies,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers are:  Carlo  Bazzi,  Secretary 

of  the  Labor  Union  of  Ravenna  ; 
Amibore  De  Ambris,  Metallurgi- 
cal Union;  Ettore  Cuzzani,  Sec- 
retary Coop.  Transportation  of 
Bologna;  Antelmo  Pedrini,  Vice- 
Secretary,  Transport  Workers, 
Bologna ; Silvano  Pasulo,  Rep- 
resentative of  Port  Workers  of 
Italy;  Vico  Fiacchi,  Representa- 
tive of  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Carrara  ; Rornolo  Sabbatini,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Chamber  of 
Rome;  V.  P.  Roman,  Civ.  Org., 
Member  of  City  Council  of  Rome 
and  vicinity. 

Emigration  of  Italian  labor 
after  the  war  will  be  a necessity, 
according  to  Mr.  De  Ambris,  and 
part  of  the  function  of  the  dele- 
gation is  to  help  this  emigration. 
“Italy  has  an  excess  of  300,000 
births  over  deaths  annually,”  he 
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said,  “and  these  300,000  mus 
hnd  an  outlet.  Industry  in  Ital},  Ri 
has  advanced,  and  is  making 
ever-increased  demands  on  labor 
but  the  increase  is  not  in  pro 
portion  to  the  supply.  Italy  ha: 
an  excess  of  labor,  and  it  woulc 
benefit  both  the  United  State 
and  Italy  if  this  labor  could  bi 
induced  or  would  choose  to  comi 
here. 

“The  United  States  is  perhap 
the  best  country  which  our  emi 
grants  could  come  to.  Here  the 
mingle  readily  with  the  popula 
tion,  they  acquire  its  standards 
its  civilization,  and  become  a rea 
factor  in  the  new  nation  whicl 
they  have  adopted.  Of  all  th 
emigrants  who  return  to  I tab 
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greatest 
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those  who  return 
United  States  are 
have  reaped  the 
fits.” 

The  position  of  the  laborer  n 
Italy  has  greatly  improved  ii 
the  past  decade,  according  to  Mi 
De  Ambris.  Working  condition 
and  wages  have  increased,  no 
only  because  of  the  abnorma 
production  necessitated  by  th 
war,  but  for  natural  causes.  Th 
greatest  advances  have  bee 
made  by  the  agricultural  work 
ers.  “The  Union  of  Agricultura 
Workers  is  the  most  advance 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  perhaps  i: 
the  whole  world,”  Mr.  De  Am 
bris  said.  “It  has  a large  mem 
bership,  and  one  of  its  most  radi 
cal  laws  is  the  enforcement  o 
the  six-hour  day.  Other  union 
in  Italy  have  adopted  the  eight 
hour  day,  but  the  agriculturs 
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orkers  are  the  only  ones  with 
six-hour  dav.” 


Co-operative  societies  have 
lade  great  strides  in  Italy,  and 
Ir.  De  Ambris  reports  especial 
rogress  in  co-operative  produc- 
lg  societies.  In  these  the  la- 
orers  themselves  own  the  tools 
- f production  and  share  in  the 
rofits  of  their  labors. 

P' 
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Bolshevist  tendencies  in  Italy 
eed  not  be  feared,  is  the  assur- 
. . nee  of  Mr.  De  Ambris.  There 
: C a small  Bolshevist  element, 
ut  it  is  neither  strong  nor  ac- 
ve.  "Italy  is  on  the  road  to 
reat  industrial  development,”  he 
redicts,  "and  this  development 
'ill  not  be  hindered  by  revolu- 
onary  uprisings.  On  the  whole, 
re  labor  party  in  Italy  is  well 
itisfied  with  its  condition,  and 
has  reason  to  be.  . Not  only 
rages,  but  the  actual  earning 
ower  of  the  dollar,  have  in- 
eased.  Although  industry  in 
taly  is  entering  an  era  of  ag- 
randizement,  this  development 
annot  yet  absorb  Italy’s  huge 
ibor  reserve.  Emigration  must 
ike  care  of  this. 


“There  need  be  no  fear  that 
le  excess  labor  reserve  will  at- 
mipt  to  stay  in  Italy  and  so 
rowd  the  labor  market,”  he  de- 
lares,  “The  Italian  laborer  is 
ictive  and  energetic  and  ever 
' to  conquer  new  fields. 
Vith  the  return  of  normal  condi- 
ons,”  he  predicted,  “there  will 
(gain  be  a large  number  desirous 
f trying  its  fortune  in  foreign 
'elds.  This  will  work  to  the 


benefit  of  the  individual  who 
emigrates,  to  the  country  to 
which  he  is  going  (for  the  Ital- 
ian laborer  is  famed  for  his  in- 
dustrious, honest,  alert  qualities), 
and  to  the  Italian  laborer  who 
remains  in  Italy.  Those  who  re- 
main in  Italy  will  have  work  at 
good  wages  and  under  good 
working  conditions,  and  Bolshe- 
vism will  go  unheeded.” 

The  delegates  wish  to  spread 
among  the  American  laborers  the 
truth  about  Italy’s  aspirations  on 
the  Adriatic.  They  wish  to  as- 
sure American  labor  that  Italy’s 
aspirations  are  not  imperialistic  ; 
that  the  labor  party  in  Italy  is  in 
favor  of  them  ; that  it  is  vital  to 
the  natonal  integrity  of  Italy 
that  the  territories  on  the  Adri- 
atic which  she  claims  as  part  of 
Italy  be  restored  to  her.  Mr. 
De  Ambris  said  that  the  Italian 
labor  party  is  opposed  to  im- 
perialistic pretensions,  and  its  en- 
dorsement of  Italy’s  program  in 
the  Adriatic  is  proof  that  it  is 
not  imperialistic. 

The  most  difficult  problem 
which  Italy  is  facing  at  present, 
according  to  Mr.  De  Ambris,  is 
that  of  food.  1 here  is  not  enough 
food  in  Italy  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion, and  it  is  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  extreme  rations  that 
the  nation  has  been  enabled  to 
manage  at  all.  In  Milan,  where 
Mr.  De  Ambris  comes  from,  the 
ration  for  meat  allows  less  than 
two  pounds  per  person  a month, 
and  there  are  practically  no  fats, 
oils,  butter,  or  milk. 
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Italy  Plans  to  Protect  Labor 
Against  Unemployment 


Many  of  the  greatest  industrial 
chiefs  in  Italy  assembled  recently 
in  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Pantano,  president  of  the 
sub-commission  on  Economics 
for  reconstruction,  to  discuss  the 
most  immediate  problems  which 
faced  Italy  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Representatives  of  the 
government,  the  Minister  of 
Arms,  Ammunition  and  Aviation, 
the  Ministers  of  War,  Transpor- 
tation and  Industry,  and  the  Di- 
rector General  of  Railroads  were 
also  present. 

Attention  was  focused  especially 
on  the  problem  of  transform- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
eventually  with  state  aid,  Ital- 
ian industries  employed  in  war 
work  to  peace  industries.  The 
necessity  of  providing  against 
the  great  unemployment  which 
would  result  from  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  factories  engaged  in 
war  work  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a resolution  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor.  The  resolution 
asks  the  government  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  public  works  it  will 
need  to  be  done  at  once  and  that 
it  assign  these  works  to  factories 
now  doing  war  work  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. Furthermore  it  asks  the 
government  to  see  that  a supply 
of  coal  sufficient  to  cover  de- 
mands of  Italian  factories  be 
available  so  that  there  need  be 
no  unemployment  because  of 
lack  of  fuel. 


New  Railroad  Line,  Rome  [|j 
Constantinople  Direct, 
Planned 


A plan  for  the  building  of 
trans-balkan  railroad  whic 
would  connect  Italy  directly  wit 
the  East  by  a system  of  ferrie 
across  the  Strait  of  Otranfi 
which  is  at  the  heel  of  Italy  an 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  Adriati 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ha 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  G.  Buc 
nomo,  an  Italian  engineer,  an 
published  by  the  Italian  Institut 
for  Commercial  and  Colonial  E> 


pansion. 


V. 
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Italy  has  always  advocated  th 
building  of  a railroad  direct  froi 
Constantinople,  through  Salonic 
to  Avalona,  for  her  own  commei 
cial  expansion  and  for  the  unit 
of  the  Balkans,  but  the  governin 
nations  have  always  opposed  i I3 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  it 
expected  that  the  Balkan  state 
will  be  eager  to  adopt  a pla 
which  will  prove  so  beneficial  t 
them. 


Such  a railroad  would  shorte 
the  distance  between  the  princ 
pal  commercial  and  industri; 
centers  in  Italy  and  Balkan  cities 
by  several  hundred  miles.  Fror 
Avalona  on  the  Balkan  side  t 
Otranto  on  the  Italian  side, 
ferry  would  have  to  be  estal 
fished  to  make  the  line  from  th 
Balkans  to  Italy  complete.  Over 
this  route  the  distance  from  Rom  ' 
to  Constantinople  could  be  tn 
versed  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  1 
would  be  decreased  from  1 ,90 
miles,  the  present  length  of  th 
trip  via  Cervignano,  to  1 ,26 1: 
miles,  the  length  over  the  nev 
proposed  fine  via  Avalona. 
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ttaly’s  Organization  for  the  Treatment  of 

“Shell-Shock” 


Shell-shock,  or  rather,  war- 
sock,  has  been  the  center  of  ex- 
fustive  study  and  research 
\trk  in  Italy  and  great  advance 
i the  knowledge  of  its  treat- 
nnt,  causes,  and  prevention  has 
ten  reported  by  Sante  Nacca- 
rti,  M.D.,  who  recently  returned 
fpm  Italy  after  having  spent  a 
jar  with  the  Italian  Medical 
brps  at  the  front.  Dr.  Nacca- 
r!ti  is  an  Italian  physician  who 
Is  specialized  in  neuropsychi- 
ary.  Because  of  his  first-hand 
eperience  with  hundreds  of 
ted  cses  of  shell-shock,  and  his  ex- 
:t(flllent  record  of  service  while 
a|0f|road,  he  has  been  asked  by  the 
«Jfurologic  Institute  of  New 
jArk  to  give  a course  in  war 
,mlycho-neurosis  for  post  gradu- 
al. 

:e  il| 
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First-Line  Hospitals  for 
“Shell-Shock” 


The  neuropsychiatric  service  in 
ts  Italian  army  is  the  subject  of 
a article  by  Dr.  Naccarati  which 
diorapeared  in  the  November  issue 
c the  Journal  of  the  American 
ledical  Association.  Italy  was 
cite  first  country,  according  to 
FiT.  Naccarati,  to  establish  front- 
ide  1 e hospitals  for  the  treatment 
fide  c shell-shock.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  innovation, 
ini  f:  experience  has  proved  that 
0 i mediate  treatment  of  the 
Rcr.nor  forms  of  shell-shock  in 
fiese  front-line  hospitals  has 
ancBevented  many  cases  from  be- 
cming  chronic.  In  cases  of  this 
kjid,  the  sooner  a counter-stimu- 
li is  applied,  the  better,  and  the 
geater  are  the  probabilities  for 
a complete  and  permanent  re- 


covery. Before  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  right  behind 
the  front  lines,  victims  had  to 
wait  weeks  before  they  received 
proper  treatment,  and  this  delay 
caused  many  cases  to  become 
chronic  and  incurable. 

Of  this  service,  Dr.  Naccarati 
writes,  “The  Neuropsychiatric 
Service  is  one  of  the  best  serv- 
ices in  the  Italian  army.  Italy, 
having  entered  the  world  war 
nine  months  after  the  other  al- 
lies, had  time  enough  to  study  all 
the  problems  connected  with  the 
medical  organization  and  was  in 
a position  to  avail  herself  of  the 
experiences  of  the  other  nations. 
Although  in  France  the  Neuro- 
psychiatric Service  as  a special 
unit  was  organized  a long  time 
after  the  war  broke  out,  in  Italy 
it  started  with  the  war.  Italy 
led  the  other  nations  in  creating 
the  so-called  advanced  sections, 
which  are  first-line  hospitals  or 
sections  of  field  hospitals  where 
patients  are  first  taken  for  diag- 
nosis, distribution  and  eventual 
treatment.  These  advanced  sec- 
tions of  the  armies  originated  in 
Italy  in  September,  1915,  three 
and  one-half  months  after  Italy 
declared  war,  after  a short  ex- 
perimental period.” 

In  France  a committee  com- 
posed of  Drs.  Chaslin,  Colin  and 
Truelle,  was  appointed  to  study 
different  systems  of  neuropsy- 
chiatric service  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Italian  system  of 
first-line  service. 

Treatment  of  Patients 

The  advanced  sections  for  the 
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treatment  of  psycho- neurosis  at 
times  are  merely  wards  of  field 
hospitals  and  in  some  sections 
are  separate  hospitals  with  beds 
ranging  from  ten  to  150.  Ihe 
patients  are  here  examined,  the 
mild  cases  are  kept  there  and 
treated,  and  the  serious  ones  are 
sent  at  once  to  the  nearest  cen- 
ter, located  in  the  rear  of  every 
army.  These  centers  “occupy 
large  modern  hospitals,”  writes 
Dr.  Naccarati,  “where  patients 
sent  from  the  advanced  neuro- 
psychiatric section  are  received 
and  submitted  to  a more  accu- 
rate and  rigorous  examination. 
Here  those  functional  cases, 
emotive,  confused,  etc.  which,  if 
transferred  directly  to  reserve 
hospitals  outside  the  war  zone, 
as  it  was  customary  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  become  chronic, 
are  treated  until  the  patients  are 
fit  for  service  again,  those  sus- 
pected of  malingering  are  kept 
under  strict  observation  until 
they  are  exposed  or  found  men- 
tally affected.” 

Great  praise  is  paid  by  Dr. 
Naccarati  to  Dr.  Joseph  Collins, 
director  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Rome,  for  his  aid 
and  interest  in  neurological 
cases.  The  American  Red  Cross 
contributed  generously  in  sup- 
plying medical  and  surgical  ma- 
terial to  a distribution  center  for 
all  psychopaths  from  the-  war 
zone  recently  located  at  Reggio 
Emilia.  This  center  has  a total 
capacity  of  1,600  beds. 

Re-education  of  Victims 

The  establishment  of  occupa- 
tional classes  for  neurologic  pa- 
tients was  an  innovation  begun 
in  Milan.  Re-education  and  vo- 
cational training  for  those  in- 
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capacitated  in  the  war  by  t 
loss  of  a limb  or  part  of  a lir 
figures  largely  in  the  rehabilii 
tion  programs  of  most  countrk 
but  few  have  given  considerati J ; , 
to  the  re-education  of  neurolog:  J 
patients.  Milan  was  the  first  j 
adopt  a plan  for  their  trainir 
Dr.  Naccarati  says  of  the 
“These  are  by  no  means  r< 
schools  for  re-education.  Th- 
scope  is  to  furnish  those  patier 
who  are  able  to  do  somethi’T 
during  their  period  of  treatmc: 
with  a light  occupation  whit, 
without  tiring  them,  keeps  thu 
psychically  active.  For  those  {• 
tients  who  have  either  organ 
or  functional  disorders,  t: 
manual  work,  convenien ; 
chosen  and  applied,  is  a wond'l 
ful  therapeutic  procedure,  eitl  • 
from  the  point  of  view  of  t : 
motor  re-education  of  the  neif 1 
ous  and  muscular  system, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psl. 
chic  re-education  of  will.  1' 
many  functional  diseases  of  t: 
nervous  system  . . . woijl11 

ing  is  a splendid  stimulus  to  T 
awaken  and  keep  alive  the  in  - 
vidua  1 energies  and  activiti  , 
which  otherwise  would  be  hi 
forever,  and  any  later  attempt  r 
re-education  would  prove  eitl  r 
useless  or  a most  difficult  tas'  ’ 
Furthermore  Dr.  Naccarati  H 
ports  that  an  organization  is 
been  established  in  Rome  for  1: 
purpose  of  assisting  in  eve  n 
possible  manner  soldiers  w) 
have  cerebral,  spinal  and  pi 
pheral  nerve  lesions,  and  es]- 
cially  those  who  because  of  i-l| 
usual  and  violent  emotions 
ported  in  battle  became  fui- 
tionally  mutilated,  that  is,  the1 
who  have  become  invalids  of  1&] 
nerves,  sight 
of  the  mind. 
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Percentage  of  Recoveries 

Italy  has  treated  in  its  neuro- 
tic reserve  hospitals  about  20,- 
0)  patients  yearly,  exclusive  of 
tbse  successfully  treated  in  the 
s tions  and  centers  of  the  army. 
\ Bianchi,  consulting  neurolo- 
git  and  psychiatrist  of  the 
Scond  Army,  reports  that  of  a 

ail 

- 

if 
nl 


hundred  patients  sent  to  his  de- 
partment, 50  per  cent  were  able 
to  return  to  service  after  a short 
period  of  treatment ; of  the  re- 
maining 50  per  cent  one  third 
had  to  be  sent  to  psychopathic 
hospitals,  but  only  one-half  of 
these  were  declared  insane  and 
ultimately  sent  to  an  asylum. 


Evil  Effects  of  German 
Investments  in  Italy 


■The  harm  which  the  United 
fates  will  have  it  in  her  power  to 
c,  after  the  war,  because  of  her 
fancial  interests  in  foreign  coun- 
tes,  is  illustrated  by  Luigi  Criscu- 

0 in  an  article  in  the  “Indepen- 
uit,”  by  citing  the  case  of  Italy 
; d the  effects  of  German  invest- 
ments. He  argues  that  the  United 

lates  should  not  follow  Germany’s 
lethod,  which  is  to  dominate  the 
(untry  first  in  the  fields  of  finance, 

- I | . . 

len  m politics  and  so  pave  the  way 

1 political  domination. 

[Italy’s  statesmen  who  aimed  to 
ake  her  again  a great  power  in 
e Mediterranean,  at  first  looked 
ith  favor  on  the  great  flow  of 
.erman  capital  which  poured  into 
laly  and  helped  develop  her  in- 
lstries,  railways,  hydro-electric 
ants,  and  banking  institutions. 
Boon,”  writes  Mr.  Criscuolo, 
hey  began  to  realize  that  with 
aancial  control  existing,  political 
bmination  was  but  a step  away, 
>r,  after  the  Germans  had  secured 


control  of  a great  part  of  Italy’s 
financial  and  industrial  enterprises 
they  began  to  attempt  to  secure 
control  of  legislators  and  even  min- 
isters. The  Italian  people  were 
friendly  with  German  financial  in- 
terests so  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  finance ; the  moment 
they  saw  the  yoke  of  political  dom- 
ination held  over  them  they  began 
to  rebel.  . . . Those  statesmen 

who  wisely  guided  the  destinies  of 
Italy  were  quick  to  unshackle  their 
people  from  German  economic 
bondage.” 

What  Germany  tried  to  do  in 
Italy,  the  United  States  must  not 
permit  herself  to  be  tempted  to  try 
in  the  small  nations  of  Europe 
which  will  need  financial  aid,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Criscuolo.  Ger- 
many’s methods  employed  in  Italy 
aimed  toward  financial  despotism. 
He  believes  the  United  States 
should  follow  a policy  of  benevo- 
lent economic  leadership. 
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Appeal  for  Victims  of  Austrian 
Barbarity 


Italian  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  launched  an 
appeal  to  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  to  come  to  the  help  of 
their  brothers  in  the  invaded  and 
Irredentist  provinces,  now  re- 
stored to  Italy,  who  are  in  great 
need  of  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter. 

The  Austrian  armies  in  their 
retreat  pillaged  and  plundered  all 
along  the  line.  They  ransacked 
villages,  burnt  churches  and 
houses,  so  that  those  who  are 
now  returning  from  exile  to  their 
native  villages  find  only  ruins. 

In  the  region  beyond  the  bor- 
der, after  four  years  of  war  and 
of  fierce  persecution,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Italians  is  reported  as 
pitiful.  The  people  were  taken 
and  thrown  violently  into  con- 
centration camps ; men  were 
taken  to  the  trenches.  Italian 
soldiers  who  liberated  these  peo- 
ple, horror-struck  at  their  starv- 
ing condition,  shared  their  bread 
with  them.  Italy,  despite  the  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  food  at  home, 
made  further  sacrifices  that  part 
of  her  rations  might  be  sent  to 
her  Irredentist  brothers.  The 
need  for  foodstuffs  is  so  urgent 
that  Caproni  aeroplanes  and  di- 
rigibles have  been  used  to  trans- 
port supplies  to  the  starving  peo- 
ple for  fear  that,  if  ordinary 
channels  of  communication  were 
used,  relief  would  reach  them  too 
late. 

The  Italian  Army  lias  accom- 
plished its  military  work  and  it 
now  finds  before  it  a colossal 
task  of  reconstruction  for  which 
vast  resources  are  necessary. 
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Italy  must  help  millions  of  pe: 
sons  weakened  from  sufferin 
and  unnerved  by  the  regime  c "■ 
terror  of  the  Austrian  Goverr  (l 


ment. 

d he  response  from  American 
of  Italian  origin  to  the  plea  froi 
the  populations  of  the  Trentim 
Vcnetia  and  the  Adriatic  ha 
been  generous,  but  Americans  c 
all  origins  are  invited  to  contril 
ute.  Every  American  contribi 
tion  for  Trieste,  for  Fiume,  fc 
Zara,  will  be  considered  a proc 
of  the  fraternity  which  exists  b( 
tween  Italy  and  the  Unite 
States.  Now  that  actual  fightin 
has  ceased,  the  injustice  and  vi( 
lence  done  by  the  enemy  mu; 
be  remedied  by  the  human  wor 
of  reconstruction.  Italy  ash 
America  to  collaborate  with  he 
in  the  great  work  she  has  undei  1 
taken  in  the  now  redeemed  pro\ 
inces. 


Prizes  for  Wheat  Growin 
in  Italy 


Contests  for  the  production  c1 
wheat  of  pure  quality  have  bee! 
announced  by  the  Italian  Ministe 
of  Agriculture.  All  entrants  mu; 
cultivate  land  in  the  Roman  Can 
pagna  and  the  kinds  of  wheat  t 
be  grown  must  be  selected  fror1' 
those  announced  by  the  Ministr; 
which  grow  most  favorably  in  the 
district.  Contestants,  to  be  eligibl 
to  the  prizes  must  raise  at  leaf 
20,000  pounds  cf  wheat,  of  whic' 
at  least  half  must  be  good  for  seec 
The  prizes  offered  are  $400,  $300 
$240,  $200,  $160  and  $100. 
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tricter  Rations  Established  in  Italy— On  Rasis  of 
About  One  Pound  of  Food  a Dav 


New  rations  allowing  little 
iotf  lore  than  thirteen  pounds  of 
itioned  food  per  month,  in  addi- 
eriti  On  to  nine  ounces  of  bread  per 
a it  v.y,  have  been  established  in 
enli  ialy.  This  means  that  the  peo- 
].e  of  Italy  are  living  on  about 
:ans  :ven  ounces  of  food  per  day — 
nlMtle  less  than  half  a pound — in 
ntniB.dition  to  nine  ounces  of  bread, 
le,  j ad  whatever  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles they  can  get.  The  allot- 
i!  cent  of  all  kinds  of  meat  per 
[arson  totals  only  one  and  a 
|ilf  pounds  per  month.  In  addi- 
ld v bn  to  being  extremely  small, 
e allotment  is  often  hard  to 
iilbtain.  On  meat  days  long  lines 

J 


of  persons  awaiting  their  turn 
to  receive  their  allotment  form 
outside  the  meat  shops.  The 
rations  have  been  established  on 
the  following  basis : 

Pound 

Commodity  per  month 

Sugar  7 

Rice  4.4 

Butter  44 

Spaghetti,  macaroni, 

noodles,  etc 2.2 

Corn  Meal  2.2 

Cheese  528 

Oil  44 

Lard  66 

Freshly  killed  meat...  .550 
Frozen  meat  1.00 


' 


ome  to  Spend  Thirty  Mil- 
lions on  Public  Works 
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Scarcity  of  Milk  Reduces 
Rations  in  Italy 


Public  works  involving  an  ex- 
mditure  of  $30,000,000  will  be  be- 
an at  once  by  the  City  of  Rome,  so 
; to  give  employment  to  those  for- 
, aerly  in  war  industries.  Wherever 
Dssible,  factories  engaged  in  war 
ork  will  be  transformed  so  as  to 
lanufacture  building  material  and 
lilroad  supplies  and  equipment, 
he  Mayor  of  the  city  has  asked 
lat  the  Bank  for  Loans  and  De- 
osits  advance  the  capital  needed 
)r  the  municipal  work  at  a rate  of 
|%.  Schools,  hospitals  and  chari- 
ible  institutions  will  be  among  the 
rst  buildings  to  be  constructed. 


ml! 


Milk  rations  effective  during 
the  month  of  November  in 
Turin,  Italy,  allowed  only  one- 
half  a pint  of  milk  per  person 
per  day,  and  a maximum  of  a 
quart  and  a half  for  families  of 
more  than  six  persons.  Cafes  and 
bars  will  not  be  allowed  to  use 
any  fresh  milk,  but  will  have  to 
use  condensed  or  otherwise  pre- 
served milk.  Special  milk  ra- 
tions are  allowed  to  invalids  and 
children,  but  to  obtain  these  ra- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  own  spe- 
cial licenses,  which  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  milk  dealer. 
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Company  for  Cultivation 
of  Farms  in  Italy 


An  Italian  agricultural  com- 
pany formed  to  cultivate  unused 
land,  at  a recent  meeting  voted 
to  increase  its  capital  from  $6,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1905  and 
its  activities  have  been  multiply- 
ing so  rapidly  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  double  its  capital. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  purchase  vast  tracts 
of  land,  cultivate  them,  reclaim 
and  irrigate  them  when  neces- 
sary and  then  sell  them  in  small 
lots  to  individual  farmers.  The 
sales  made  to  date  by  the  com- 
pany are  as  follows : 


No. 

Farms 

of  more  than  2,500 

acres  . 

...  3 

Farms 

from 

1,250  to  2,500 

acres  . 

. ..  3 

Farms 

from 

250  to 

,250 

acres  . 

...20 

Farms 

from 

25  to 

250 

acres  . 

...118 

Farms 

from 

12  to 

25 

acres  . 

...84 

Farms 

less 

than  12 

acre 

s 

. . .704 

The 

company 

finances 

and 

manages  works  of  reconstruction, 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  culti- 
vation of  lands,  scientific  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  irrigation,  and 
in  general  prepares  farms  so  that 
the  peasants  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  work  them.  When 
ready,  the  farms  are  then  sold  at 
a profit  or  rented.  The  company 
also  advances  money  to  co-oper- 
ative agricultural  societies  and 
small  companies  formed  for  agri- 
cultural production.  It  helps  its 
leasees  or  those  who  have  pur- 
chased land  to  buy  farming  im- 
plements, fertilizers,  building  ma- 
terial, seed,  and  other  things 
needed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 


The  raising  of  live-stock  is  oi 
of  the  branch  functions  of  tl 
company.  For  this  purpose 
has  acquired  extensive  lands 
Sardinia. 
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Italian  Chambers  of  Con 
merce  to  he  Controlled 
by  Government 
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Italian  Chambers  of  Com  men 
abroad  will  hereafter  be  und 
government  supervision  in  a 
cordance  with  a decree  issued  1 jj 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  ai 
Commerce.  The  decree  aims 
make  all  Italian  Chambers 
Commerce  devoted  to  the  prote 
tion  of  Italian  industry  and  cor 
merce. 


nut 


p 


The  decree  authorizes  dip!', 
matic  and  consular  agents  abro;1 
to  act  directly  or  through  cor 
mercial  agents  on  the  admini  : 
trative  boards  of  the  ItalirP 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the’ 
respective  districts.  Membe' 
must  all  be  Italians,  and  ass*1  11 
ciate  organizations  must  be  con 
posed  exclusively  of  Italians.  Tl 
constitutions  of  the  chambe 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Mini  ■■ 
try  of  Industry  for  approve  a 
Recognition  of  any  Chamber  < 
Commerce  may  be  revoked  if  a m 
act  contrary  to  the  interests  i (> 
Italian  trade  and  industry  or  : a 
violation  of  the  provisions  in  tl 
Constitution  is  committed. 


Subsidies  to  help  defray  tl, 
expense  of  up-keep  will  be  pai 
by  the  Italian  government  1 
Chambers  of  Commerce  abroa.l 
in  proportion  to  their  impo| 
tance. 
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“Wliite-Coal”  the  Force  of  Italy 
of  the  Future 


'White-coal”  has  been  the  salva- 
tii  of  Italian  industry  and  com- 
irrce  in  the  past,  and  “White-coal” 
wl  form  the  foundation  for  her 
vft  development  and  industrial 
gi  wth  in  the  future.  “White-coal,” 
tlugh  it  may  sound  mysterious,  is 
irrely  an  Italian  expression  for 
w:er-power. 

taly  has  little  or  no  coal  of  her 
an.  During  the  past  decades  she 
h.  had  to  struggle  on  what  she 
culd  import  and  purchase  abroad. 
Tis  made  coal  very  expensive,  and 
it  use  in  her  factories  would  not 
pmit  her  manufacturers  to  com- 
p e with  those  abroad.  The  cost 
o power  for  running  their  plants 
nde  it  necessary  for  them  to  de- 
n nd  higher  prices  for  their  arti- 
cs  than  those  demanded  by  their 
onpetitors  in  other  countries, 
/out  twenty  years  ago  new  meth- 
od of  harnessing  water-power  for 
gierating  electricity  were  discov- 
er, and  a new  stimulus  was  given 
tf  Italian  industry. 

The  water-power  at  the  disposal 
o Italy  makes  her  one  of  the  rich- 
e nations  in  Europe.  This  source 
o natural  wealth  which  Nature, 
p'haps  in  compensation  for  the 
1; k of  coal,  has  given  Italy  is  in- 
ehaustible.  The  Alps  and  Apen- 
nes,  with  their  innumerable 
seams  furroughing  through  Italy, 
Ive  given  to  Italian  engineering 
ad  electrical  genius  the  means  of 
citributing  to  the  progress  and  de- 
rlopment  of  their  country.  From 
t ; beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
try  they  have  achieved  results 
\iich  may  justly  be  called  great 
vtories.  Italy  has  been  especially 
fv'ored,  because  the  Italian  versant 


of  the  Alps  is  almost  entirely  of 
granite,  therefore  it  has  great  dens- 
ity and  impermeability,  and  is  espe- 
cially steep.  The  rainfall  on  the 
Italian  versant  is  more  abundant 
than  on  the  others. 

With  the  technical  knowledge  at 
present  available  the  position  of  car- 
boniferous countries  and  those  pos- 
sessing “white-coal'’  has  been  re- 
versed. In  the  former  the  supply 
of  coal  available  is  diminishing  day 
by  day.  There  is  a constant  drain 
on  a fixed  capital  which  some  day 
will  be  exhausted.  In  the  latter 
energy  is  produced  without  consum- 
ing the  source;  water  renews  itself 
and  will  always  continue  to  do  so, 
thus  leaving  the  capital  intact  while 
drawing  on  an  income  which  prob- 
ably, with  improved  methods  of 
utilization,  will  continue  to  increase. 

Various  estimates  have  been 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  power 
Italy  could  derive  from  her  streams 
and  waterfalls.  The  minimum  esti- 
mate places  it  at  4,000,000  and  the 
maximum  at  8,000.000. 

According  to  very  recent  statis- 
tics compiled  for  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  water-power  of 
Italy  amounts  to  5,000.000  horse- 
power, distributed  as  follows : 


Water  Courses  H.P. 

Emptying  into  the  Ligurian  Sea 123,200 

Emptying  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea 930,900 

Sicilian  water  courses 45,000 

Emptying  into  the  Ionian  Sea 195,500 

Emptying  into  the  Adriatic  south  of 

the  Po  553,100 


Total  1,853,700 

Left  tributaries  of  the  Po 774,000 

Other  water  courses 2,372,300 


Total  horsepower  5,000,000 


Recent  investigations  by  an  ex- 
pert, based  on  the  minimum  of 
4,000,000  horse-power,  compared 
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with  the  endowment  of  water-power 
of  other  nations,  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


Per- 

Energy  in  1,000  H.P.  centage 
of  U t ili - 

Country  Available  Utilized  zation 

United  States....  28,100  7,000  24.9 

Canada  8,094  1,700  21.0 

France  5,587  650  11.6 

Norway  5,500  1,120  20.4 

Spain  5,000  440  8.8 

Sweden  4,500  704  15.6 

Italy  4,000  976  24.0 

Switzerland  2,000  511  25.5 

Germany  1,425  618  43.4 

England  963  080  8.3 


Considering  the  respective  areas 
of  these  countries,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

II. P.  per  sq.  mile  of  area 


Country  Available  Utilized 

United  States 9 30  2.31 

Canada  8.74  1.83 

France  27.00  3.14 

Norway  44  30  9.02 

Spain  20.00  4.08 

Sweden  26.00  4.08 

Italy  43.00  10.70 

Switzerland  125.00  32.00 

Germany  0.80  2.96 

England  10.90  0.91 


Thus  we  find  that  although  Italy 
occupies  only  seventh  place  among 
the  ten  countries  taken  under  con- 
sideration as  regards  available  hy- 
draulic energy,  she  stands  fourth  in 
the  amount  of  energy  utilized.  In 
the  percentage  of  utilization,  she  al- 
most equals  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  amount 
utilized  is  about  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  available. 

Italy  possesses  hydraulic  power 
from  north  to  south.  Its  economic 
value  is  therefore  greater  than  if  it 
were  all  centered  in  one  section. 
Many  important  centers,  none  of 
which  owe  their  greatness  to  their 
water-power,  are  fortunately  near 
enough  to  powerful  streams  to  en- 
able them  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
extremely  rapid  currents  of  most  of 
these  streams  facilitates  their  utili- 
zation. 

If  we  take  the  value  of  the  total 
population  as  100,  and  the  same 
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figure  as 


the  total  value  of  th 
water-power  of  the  country,  thjr, 
proportionate  distribution  would  1 


as  follows : 


In 


Population 

Northern  Italy 36.41 

Central  Italy 24.39 

Southern  Italy 25.89 

Sicily  ' 10.88 

Sardinia  2.43 


Watt  r 

POW( 

38.35 

26.0l  ' 

30.0? 

5.45 
0.07  I;  1! 


100.00 


lOO.OO'Stf 


The  Italian  Government 
realized  the  many 


earl 


ase 


, . , , Eiei 

advantages  to  t . 

derived  from  her  water-power,  an1 11 


liberal  legislation  was  passed  favo 
ing  organizations  for  the  transmi: 
sion  of  power.  Large  power  plan 
established  in  Italy  were  enabled  I 
compete  with  the  best  establisl 
ments  in  other  countries  not  only  i 
their  modern  methods  of  operatioi 
but  also  in  the  importance  of  tl 
work  accomplished,  the  power  ( 
the  machinery  used,  the  amount  c 
energy  produced  and  the  extent  c 
territory  covered. 


: 
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The  first  plant  erected  in  Italy  f( 


I 

l\  ! 


the  transmission  of  electric  powe 
in  1892,  made  use  of  the  famoi 
Falls  of  Tivoli,  near  Rome.  Tl 
first  successful  attempt  resulted  i 
the  transmission  of  2,000  hors< 
power  to  a distance  of  sixtee 
miles.  The  power  works  of  P. 
derno,  on  the  Adda,  were  complete 
six  years  later,  making  possible  tl 
transmission  of  13,000  horse-powc 
to  Milan,  twenty-two  miles  distan 
In  1909  the  Adamello  Compare 
with  a waterfall  of  600  yards  i 
Valcamonica,  generating  a currei 
of  60,000  volts,  delivered  20,0c 
horse-power  at  a distance  of  / 
miles,  and  Tirano,  with  40,000  volt 
transmitted  20,000  horse-power  t 
Milan  on  a line  of  95  miles.  Mai 
velous  progress  was  made  year! 
not  only  in  Northern  Italy,  but  als 
in  the  central  and  southern  sectioi 
of  the  country,  until  at  present  : 
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a the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
n.ies  power  plants  are  under  con- 
s eration  or  in  operation. 

In  1898  the  generation  of  elec- 
tjcal  energy  amounted  to  86,750 
kowatts ; in  the  succeeding  ten 
yirs  it  was  increased  another  435,- 
cd,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1908  Ital- 
ia industry  had  511,000  horse- 
pvver  available,  an  amazing  in- 
case of  665  per  cent. 

Electric  power  plants  necessarily 
cyeloped;  from  2,286  in  1899  their 
timber  increased  to  6,883  in  1911 
(tis  excludes  plants  no  longer  in 
ceration).  According  to  the  cen- 
ss  of  1911,  electrical  power  is  util- 
i d by  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
t j Italian  industries,  another  20 
\ r cent,  uses  hydraulic  power  and 
t;  remaining  20  per  cent,  thermic 
[wer,  which  latter,  of  course,  will 
1 reduced  and  replaced  in  time. 

Government  publications,  and 
irticularly  reports  of  the  Ministry 
c Finance  on  public  waters,  indi- 
cte  that  the  hydraulic  energy  in 
cncession  is  as  follows: 


1880 135,000  H.P. 

1900 250,889  “ 

1910 897,464  “ 

1914 1,022,960 


Thus  from  1880  to  1914  more 
ian  a million  horse-power  was 
lade  available. 

The  European  War,  with  all  the 
averty  and  difficulties  it  brought 
aly,  helped  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
■oitation  of  her  “white-coal”  and 
:ade  the  people  realize  the  advam 
ges  to  be  derived  from  this  inex- 
mstible  source  of  wealth.  Up  to 
e present  time  hydraulic  power 
ants  had  been  planned  and  ope- 
ted  for  the  one  purpose,  of  gen- 
ating  electric  power,  with  little  or 
) consideration  of  any  further  pos- 
Abilities  or  advantages  to  be  de~ 
ved  from  these  same  water 
atrses. 


To-day,  chiefly  because  of  the 
war  and  the  experience  gained 
through  the  new  difficulties  en- 
countered, Italy  is  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  field  of  activity,  which 
undoubtedly  will  have  its  beneficial 
results — to  what  extent  it  is  as  yet 
difficult  to  determine.  This  new 
and  very  important  line  of  activity 
is  the  systematic  co-ordination  of 
all  the  possible  uses  to  which  water- 
power may  be  put,  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  economics. 

A new,  vast,  magnificent  project 
demands  development,  a project  the 
realization  of  which  will  be  due 
chiefly  to  an  important  reform  in- 
stituted by  a decree  of  November 
26,  1916,  embodying  an  organized 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  coun- 
try’s water  courses  which  undoubt- 
edly will  lead  to  the  full  utilization 
of  Italy’s  hydraulic  energy. 

By  this  decree  a Special  Superior 
Council  of  Waters  was  established, 
composed  of  scientists  and  compe- 
tent technical  experts,  to  whom 
every  proposed  project  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  investigation  and  ap- 
proval, thereby  obviating  previous 
serious  inconveniences  which  com- 
plicated and  delayed  not  a little  the 
operation  of  even  the  most  useful 
and  important  enterprises. 

This  Council  of  Waters,  which 
entered  upon  its  duties  in  February, 
1917,  in  an  interesting  report  of  its 
first  year’s  efforts,  shows  how  much 
practical  work  already  has  been  ac- 
complished in  such  a short  space  of 
time,  while  previously,  even  after 
several  years’  effort,  the  practical 
results  attained  had  been  small. 

Enterprising  and  competent  ex- 
perts, of  which,  fortunately,  there 
are  many  in  Italy,  are  to-day  con- 
sidering further  improvements  in 
methods  of  application.  One  of  the 
most  important  improvements  made 
is  undoubtedly  the  establishment  of 
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mountain  reservoirs  to  regulate  the 
volume  of  strea'ms,  thus  insuring 
their  potentiality  during  the  dry  sea- 
son and  protecting  the  land  from 
sudden  overflow. 

The  adequate  development  of  her 
water-power  will  give  Italy  not 
only  the  advantage  of  reduced  coal 
importation  for  her  railroads  and 
her  agricultural  and  metallurgic  in- 
dustries, but  also  reduce  the  impor- 
tation of  other  products  which  can 
be  manufactured  by  electrical 
means. 

Studies  made  by  experts  have  de- 
termined that  in  a period  of  ten 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  substi- 
tute 1,000,000  horse-power  for  coal 
at  a saving  of  about  3,500,000  tons 
and  an  annual  increase  on  the  credit 
side  of  Italy’s  trade  balance  of  $20,- 
000,000,  based  on  pre-war  prices.  In 
the  same  period  it  would  be  further 
possible  to  utilize  another  1,000,000 
horse-power  toward  the  application 
of  new  methods,  representing  a 
more  direct  creation  of  wealth  ; an- 
other 400,000  horse-power,  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  azotized 
substances,  would  reduce  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  by  375,000,000  lbs. 


yearly  at  an  annual  saving  of  $18, 
000,000  lire;  100,000  horse-powe 
employed  in  utilizing  the  iron  car 
bonates  and  hematites  in  the  Alp 
(George  Ansaldo  & Company,  0 
Genoa,  already  have  initiated  th 
exploitation  of  the  magnetized  iro 
deposits  at  Cogue,  in  the  valley  0 
Aosta,  estimated  as  holding  abou 
10,000,000  tons  of  55  per  cent,  iro 
ore),  would  effect  a reduction  0 
about  65,000  tons  in  the  importa 
tion  of  iron  at  a corresponding  sac 
ing  of  $7,800,000  in  gold.  Wit 
other  130,000  horse-power  it  woul 
be  possible  to  obtain  120,000  tons  0 
pig  iron  from  pyrite  cinders,  add 
ing  a further  credit  of  $2,600,000  t 
the  yearly  balance.  Finally,  othe 

100.000  horse-power  would  secur 
zinc  to  the  value  of  $8,000,000  (th 
zinc  ore  mined  in  Italy  amounts  t 

150.000  tons  yearly,  which  is  ex 
ported  for  smelting,  and  oblige 
Italy  to  import  this  metal  for  he 
own  needs). 

If  the  extraordinary  prices  cause 
by  the  war  were  taken  into  accoun 
the  above  advantages  would  in  th 
aggregate  exceed  several  hundre 
millions  of  dollars. 


Institute  for  Scientific,  II  esearcliln  Milan 


An  Institute  for  Scientific-Tech- 
nical Research  for  problems  con- 
nected with  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture is  being  established  by  the 
Ernesto  Breda  Company  of  Milan. 

I his  is  one  of  the  first  instances  in 
Italy  of  the  linking  together  of  a 
scientific  institute  with  an  industrial 
concern.  In  Germany  such  insti- 
tutes were  exceedingly  common, 
and  to  them  is  attributed  in  great 
measure  Germany’s  success  in  in- 
dustry. At  the  Breda  plant  in  Mi- 
lan, new  scientific  theories  and 
methods  formulated  in  the  institute 
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for  research  will  be  tried  out  in  th 
plants.  The  institute  will  offer  t 
young  men  desirous  of  learning  th 
iron  and  steel  industry  an  oppoi 
tunity  of  learning  not  only  the  sci 
ence  of  metallurgy  but  also  it 
practical  application. 


The  establishment  of  the  Insti 
tute  at  the  Ernesto  Breda  plant  i 
Milan  came  in  response  to  an  ap 
peal  for  the  establishment  of  sue’ 
institutes  issued  by  the  Scientific 
Technical  National  Committee  fo 
Italy. 
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Foreword 


A most  impressive  aspect  of  America’s  participation  in  the  war  has 
been  the  way  in  which  her  plans  were  reasoned  out  and  constructed 
as  a well-knit  whole.  Despite  inevitable  failures  and  set-backs  at 
some  points,  a large  view  of  this  country’s  participation  impresses 
one  that  it  has  been  an  efficient  and  adequate  intellectual  achievement, 
democratically  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the  nation  in  a vigorous, 
practical,  American  way. 

We  have  happily  avoided  the  financial  blunders  of  our  Civil  War 
greenback  experiments  and  the  military  inexpediencies  of  the  volun- 
teer system  in  the  Spanish  War.  Thus  our  plan  was  built  in  the 
light  of  our  own  experiences  and  out  of  our  own  resourcefulness 
but  we  also  borrowed  heavily  on  the  experience  of  our  Allies. 

Ordinarily,  men  and  nations  need  the  bitterness  of  their  own  experi- 
ence before  they  learn,  but  we  have  achieved,  to  a degree  I believe 
scarcely  precedented  in  history,  the  ideal  method  of  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  others.  Guided  by  that  experience,  we  have  recast  our 
political,  financial,  scientific,  social,  cultural  and  personal  habits,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a nation,  to  a degree  we  did  not  ourselves  believe 
possible.  We  have  done  so  because  we  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  our  war  plans. 

If  we  were  able  to  do  these  things  in  the  hurry  of  a war  emergency 
for  which  we  were  not  prepared,  we  surely  can  shape  our  future  to  a 
still  larger  degree  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  great  after-the-war 
reconstruction  era  which  we  can  foresee  and  for  which  we  can  pre- 
pare. The  readjustments  that  must  come  in  this  period  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  the  natural  evolution  of  trade  and  politics.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  our  commercial  development  should  in 
any  sense  be  subjected  to  paternalistic  government  control.  It  should 
mean  that  by  intelligent  public  planning,  democratically  worked  out, 
local  and  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  would  be  guaranteed 
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greater  security  and  greater  freedom,  unhampered  by  such  uncertain- 
ties of  commerce  as  are  preventable. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  to  planning  as  thoughtfully  for  peace  as 
we  have  shown  we  are  able  to  do  for  war.  I believe  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  conditions  we  can  expect  and  how  we  should  prepare  to 
meet  them  contained  in  the  following  pages  is  a well-reasoned  analysis 
of  the  situation  and  a fruitful  suggestion  for  the  future.  It  contains 
material  and  thought  that  bankers,  business  men  and  statesmen 
should  have  in  mind  in  preparing  to  fulfill  their  part  in  the  coming  era. 
America  will  be  called  upon  for  greater  service  to  the  world  than  ever 
before  in  the  peace  to  come,  just  as  she  has  been  in  the  war  that  is 
passing.  Therefore,  I commend  these  pages  to  the  careful  reading 
of  thoughtful  men. 

JAMES  S.  ALEXANDER, 

President. 
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When  Prices  Drop 

By 

B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 
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A sharp  drop  in  commodity  prices  will  follow  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  we  will  have  no  crisis.  Wages  will  also  drop,  but  fair  play  on 
the  part  of  both  capital  and  labor  will  keep  this  from  resulting  in 
industrial  turmoil.  However,  a continuance  of  active  business  will 
depend  upon  the  policies  which  governments,  banking  and  business 
pursue  to  further  the  rapid  repair  of  the  wastes  of  war  and  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

This  continuance  of  our  business  activity  can  be  confidently  counted 
upon  only  if  we  avoid  the  mistakes  into  which  war  excitements  and 
their  distortions  of  judgment  may  lead  us.  If  we  are  Generous  to 
our  Allies  and  just  to  our  enemies  the  whole  world  can  revive  together, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  will  be  assured. 

1 he  belief  that  there  will  be  a drastic  drop  in  prices  is  based  on 
obvious  conditions.  With  a vast  volume  of  labor  rapidly  being  dis- 
charged from  munition  factories  the  world  over  to  resume  the  produc- 
tion of  normal  supplies ; with  steel,  copper,  coal,  shipping  and  other 
essentials  released;  with  50,000,000  soldiers  returning  to  farms  and 
factories,  there  will  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods 
available  for  civilian  consumption.  Prices  should  fall,  even  before 
this  actual  transformation  is  carried  far,  because  wholesale  markets 
commonly  forecast  impending  changes. 


No  Crisis  at  Close  of  Civil  War 

Under  ordinary  conditions  this  would  mean  a business  crisis  with 
widespread  bankruptcy.  Yet,  to  take  a historical  precedent  local  to 
America,  the  veritable  collapse  of  prices  in  the  North,  following  the 
Civil  War,  produced  no  such  crisis.  Not  only  so,  but  fortunately  the 
reasons  it  did  not  are  clear  and  may  be  used  for  our  present  guidance. 
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In  the  six  months  from  January  to  July,  1865,  the  general  average 
of  wholesale  prices  slumped  over  30  per  cent.  Such  a slump  coming 
unexpectedly  would  seem  to  mean  universal  bankruptcy.  Most  mer- 
chants, having  bought  goods  largely  with  borrowed  money  and  meet- 
ing, in  effect,  a 30  per  cent  depreciation  when  they  undertook  to  sell 
those  goods,  would  be  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  The  credit  system 
would  collapse. 

Yet  1865  was  remarkable  for  the  comparative  fewness  of  its  bank- 
ruptcies. Dun’s  agency  reported  only  500  failures  for  that  year,  as 
against  5,900  in  1861.  The  liabilities  in  the  1865  failures  likewise  were 
only  one-tenth  of  those  in  1861.  “When  the  war  ended  we  all  knew 
we  should  have  a panic,”  wrote  a business  man  of  the  period.  “Some 
of  us,  like  Mr.  Hoar,  expected  that  Greenbacks  and  volunteers  would 
be  disbanded  together.  Others  expected  gold  to  fall  to  101  or  102  m 
a few  days.  Others  saw  a collapse  of  manufacturing  industry  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  government  purchases.  But  we  all  knew  a crisis 
was  coming  and  having  set  our  houses  in  order  accordingly,  the  crisis, 
of  course,  never  came.”*  Instead,  the  activity  of  the.  Northern  States 
during  the  Civil  War  continued  after  the  war.  A million  men  m the 
army^were  reabsorbed  by  industry,  trade  and  agriculture  with  little 
shock  and  business  activity  continued  until  the  crisis  of  ’73.  The 
South  was  prostrate  for  a long  time  after  the  war,  but  the  North  went 
on  vigorously.  The  situation  then,  however,  was  different  from  the 
situation  now  in  many  ways. 


Greenback  Depreciation 

The  rise  in  Civil  War  prices  was  due  chiefly  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  Greenback  dollar,  which  at  its  lowest  in  July  of  ’64,  was  worth  only 
35  cts.  in  gold.  There  was  no  world-wide  shortage  of  goods  except 
cotton.  The  prices  were  not  gold  prices  but  paper  money  prices. 
They  represented,  not  a rise  in  the  value  of  goods,  but  a fall  in  the 
value  of  the  paper  dollar.  Vice  versa,  the  fall  in  prices  in  1865  repre- 
sented a rise  in  the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  as  the  victory  of  the 
North  became  assured  and  it  became  probable  that  the  Government 
would  redeem  its  paper  money  in  gold  at  a reasonably  early  date 
High  prices  today  in  the  United  States,  however,  are  high  gold 
prices,  representing  real  scarcities  of  supplies  of  almost  all  kinds. 

. rT  uv  w C Mitchell  History  of  the  Greenbacks , p.  390.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 

recently  pointed^ut  the  analogy  between  Civil  War  conditions  and  those  of  the  present. 
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But  this  difference  does  not  upset  the  parallel  between  1865  and  the 
end  of  the  present  war.  The  business  man’s  contracts  run  in  dollars, 
not  in  gold.  Cheap  and  fluctuating  legal  tender  paper  money  is  a great 
evil,  but  for  short  run  purposes  it  will  pay  debts.  A rise  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  reducing  prices  of  the  goods  the  business  man  has  to 
sell,  without  reducing  the  prices  he  has  contracted  to  pay  for  them  or 
the  loans  at  the  bank  he  has  to  meet,  is  at  least  as  hard  on  him  as  a 
fall  in  prices  through  increased  supplies  of  goods.  Foresight  saved 
the  business  men  of  1865.  Foresight  will  save  the  business  men  of 
today. 

Business  men  generally  are  anticipating  just  this  change.  They 
are  carrying  light  stocks  of  goods,  partly  through  caution,  and  partly 
because  scarcities  have  been  so  great  that  they  cannot  obtain  heavy 
stocks.  Businesses  producing  munitions  are  protected  by  their  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  against  loss  from  the  sudden  cessation 
of  war  demand.  The  credit  situation  is  safer  today  than  at  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  Banks  today  have  been  more  prudent  and  scientific 
in  extending  credits  than  banks  in  the  Civil  War  period  were.  There 
is  a smaller  proportion  of  long  time  mercantile  credit  as  between 
wholesaler  and  retailer  or  between  manufacturer  and  wholesaler. 
With  the  general  expectation  of  the  decline  in  prices  we  may  expect 
business  to  meet  it  with  safety.  Only  that  man  should  suffer  who 
goes  light-heartedly  on,  on  the  theory  that  present  prices  are  to  last 
forever. 

Six  Principal  Points  in  Post-War  Conditions 

There  will  be  no  crisis,  but  can  there  be  real  industrial  activity  in 
the  United  States?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  consider  six 
principal  points: 

(a)  The  physical  needs  of  Europe  today. 

(b)  The  financial  and  credit  resources  of  Europe. 

(c)  The  United  States  as  the  main  source  of  loanable 
capital. 

(d)  The  policy  of  our  Federal  Government,  States 
and  municipalities  in  after-the-war  expenditure. 

(e)  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 

(f)  Our  commercial  policy  toward  both  our  Allies  and 
our  foes. 
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(a)  THE  PHYSICAL  NEEDS  OF  EUROPE  TODAY.  A sec- 
ond great  difference  between  the  North  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  most  of  the  belligerent  countries  today,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  North  had  great  undeveloped  natural  resources,  and, 
largely  as  a consequence,  could  get  credit  in  foreign  countries.  Today, 
of  course,  our  undeveloped  resources  are  much  reduced  after  a half 
century  of  rapid  exploitation,  while  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  has  largely  developed  her  resources.  In  Belgium  before  the 
war  there  was  a very  dense  population  on  very  limited  land.  The 
balance  of  population  and  resources  was  so  delicate  that  the  loss  of 
a dog — used  as  a draft  animal — might  easily  ruin  a peasant  family, 
and  it  was  the  practice  of  the  peasants  to  insure  their  dogs.  Thrift  and 
industry  made  it  possible  for  these  people  to  live  in  modest  prosperity, 
but  the  margin  was  narrow,  and  four  years  of  Kultur  have  wiped  out 
that  margin.  Through  the  agricultural  sections  of  western  Europe 
very  much  of  the  soil  itself  was  artificial,  and  a peasant  in  leaving  a 
piece  of  land  was  privileged  to  take  away  several  inches  of  the  top 
soil  with  him,  as  it  represented  an  artificial  product  rather  than  a 
natural  resource. 

The  actual  destruction  in  the  battle  zone  of  soil,  buildings,  improve- 
ments, railroads,  cities,  factories  and  mines  has  been  appalling,  and 
the  failure  to  make  good  depreciation  in  capital  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  artificial  fertility  of  the  soil,  throughout  Europe 
during  the  past  four  years  has  been  very  great.  Europe  has  much 
less  to  build  on  than  the  Northern  States  had  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  comparison  with  population.  Russia,  the  one  European  coun- 
try which  has  great  virgin  resources,  is  so  torn  by  political  and  social 
turmoil  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  at  once  the  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  economic  life. 


Europe’s  Needs  and  Resources 

What  are  the  prospects  of  active  business  following  peace?  What 
has  just  been  said  will  show  the  tremendous  need  for  products  of  all 
kinds.  Consumption  has  been  repressed.  People  are  wearing  old 
clothing  and  old  shoes.  Housing  supplies  have  run  down.  Hunger, 
long  standing,  is  eager  for  relief.  The  need  for  new  capital:  equip- 
ment, machinery,  rails,  and  raw  materials,  is  very  great.  But  can  this 
need  be  converted  into  that  effective  demand  which  will  keep  wheels 
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turning  and  chimneys  smoking?  Is  not  the  world  rather  going  to  be 
bankrupt  with  its  resources  laid  waste,  and  with  its  huge  war  debts? 
Can  a people  which  must  pay  enormous  taxes  merely  to  meet  interest 
on  a war  debt  find  funds  to  buy  anything  with? 

(b)  THE  FINANCIAL  AND  CREDIT  RESOURCES  OF 
EUROPE.  The  picture  above  is  blacker  than  need  be.  For  a country 
which  has  done  most  of  its  borrowing  at  home  it  may  be  said  that  the 
burden  of  the  war  is  over  when  the  war  itself  is  over.  The  real  cost  of 
the  war  is  in  the  men  killed  and  maimed,  in  the  infant  mortality,  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  in  the  reduced  consumption  of  articles  of 
necessity,  comfort  and  luxury  by  the  population.  This  cost  is  borne 
during  the  war,  and  after  the  war  is  over  the  price  has  been  paid.  This 
is  simple  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  goods  and  ser- 
vices, but  it  is  not  so  easily  seen  from  the  financial  side.  The  figures  of 
the  war  debt  remain  and  the  heavy  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  charges 
and  to  pay  off  the  principal  at  maturity  remain.  If,  however,  we  can 
look  at  the  country  as  one  great  family  it  is  clear  that  no  financial  bur- 
den exists.  What  the  family  pays  out  of  one  pocket  in  taxes,  it  receives 
back  in  another  pocket  in  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  it  holds. 
If  every  tax  payer  held  bonds  in  the  precise  proportion  that  he  paid 
taxes  he  would  neither  be  richer  nor  poorer  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  bonds  and  the  taxes  to  pay  them  off,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  taxes  involves  a certain  amount 
of  expense. 

Of  course  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  Tax  payers  and  bond- 
holders are  not  exactly  identical.  The  burden  of  paying  taxes  may 
fall  on  one  part  of  the  population  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  may 
go  to  another.  With  present  taxing  methods,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  heavier  proportion  of  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  rich  rather 
than  on  the  poor,  although  this  has  not  been  true  of  war  debts  in  the 
past.  In  any  case  it  is  true  that  the  income  of  the  people  in  the 
aggregate  is  not  diminished  by  the  taxes  required  for  meeting  the 
war  debt.  Rather,  there  is  simply  a larger  circulation  of  funds  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  and 
returned  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  again.  If  scientifically  managed 
this  process  need  not  involve  bankruptcy  or  leave  the  business  of  the 
countries  without  a margin  for  borrowing  abroad. 
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Discrimination  in  Laying  Taxes 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  amortize  the  principal  need  be  a handicap  to  industry 
and  trade,  in  competition  with  the  industry  and  trade  of  other  coun- 
tries less  heavily  burdened.  A tax  on  alcohol  restricts  the  production 
of  alcohol,  driving  labor  and  capital  into  other  industries  where  lighter 
taxes  are  found.  But  a tax  laid  on  net  income  without  reference  to 
the  source  from  which  the  income  is  derived  does  not  lessen  produc- 
tion, since  men  could  not  escape  the  tax  by  any  change  that  they 
might  make  in  their  methods  of  making  an  income.  Taxes  on  inheri- 
tances without  reference  to  the  manner  of  their  accumulation,  unless 
pushed  so  far  as  to  make  men  feel  hopeless  about  the  prospect  of 
providing  for  their  children,  need  not  lessen  industry  and  trade. 
Inheritance  taxes  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  principal  of  the  war 
debt,  however,  and  not  used  to  pay  interest.  Inheritance  taxes  are 
taxes  on  capital  accumulations,  and  if  used  as  income  by  the  Govern- 
ment, lead  to  a reduction  in  the  capital  of  the  country.  Taxes  on 
land,  within  considerable  limits,  cannot  be  shifted  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices,  and  will  not  lessen  the  use  of  land  in  production.  Dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  taxation  is  necessary.  Some  taxes  depress 
industry  and  trade ; others  do  not.  The  taxes  to  meet  the  war  debts, 
therefore,  need  not  prevent  industrial  revival. 

The  case  is  different  with  a country  which  has  borrowed  very  largely 
from  other  countries.  A foreign  debt  is  a harder  matter  to  meet.  It 
represented  a real  gain  in  goods  and  supplies  over  and  above  the  cur- 
rent products  of  the  country’s  industry  at  the  time  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted, and  it  represents  a real  loss  to  the  country  when  the  time 
comes  to  pay  it.  Some  of  the  weaker  countries  with  large  indebt- 
edness to  stronger  allies  may  find  difficulty  in  meeting  interest  charges 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

To  meet  this  situation,  and  to  obtain  credit  which  will  enable  them 
to  get  the  machinery  and  supplies  necessary  for  industrial  rehabili- 
tation, it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  some  such  financial 
expedients  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  connection  with  bankrupt  rail- 
roads— they  may  find  it  necessary  to  issue  “receivers’  certificates,” 
new  credit  instruments  which  take  precedence  over  all  previous  debts. 
A court  in  charge  of  a bankrupt  railroad  not  infrequently,  through 
its  agent,  the  “receiver,”  will  issue  such  securities  to  provide  necessary 
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new  equipment  for  the  road.  Such  a step  is  generally  regarded  as 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  all  concerned,  including  the  old  credi- 
tors whose  claims  are  deferred  thereby.  If  the  road  can  be  set  going 
again  by  the  new  capital  thus  obtained,  their  prospects  of  ultimately 
being  paid  are  improved,  and  if  the  thing  is  honestly  handled  they 
have  no  grievance.  This  is  often  done,  in  strict  legal  form,  by  weak 
governments,  through  the  pledge  of  special  revenues,  as  the  customs 
receipts  of  a given  port. 

United  States  the  Main  Reliance  for  Capital 

We  may  expect  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  a general 
pooling  of  credit  resources  looking  toward  the  provision  of  credit  for 
necessary  industries.  It  is  right  that  those  who  have  suffered  least 
in  the  course  of  the  war  should  aid  those  who  have  suffered  most. 
Something  of  this  sort  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Klotz,  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  various  ways  we  may  expect  the  belligerent 
countries  to  provide  the  basis  for  credit  with  which  to  secure  the 
needed  new  capital. 

(c)  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  THE  MAIN  SOURCE  OF 
LOANABLE  CAPITAL.  From  what  countries  can  the  new  capital 
now  come?  The  North  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  could  draw  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  rich  domestic  capitalists.  It  could  draw 
largely  on  England,  The  Netherlands,  and  France.  But  the  sources 
of  new  capital  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  present  war  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  demand,  much  less  abundant  than  was  then  the 
case.  The  one  great  source  must  be  the  United  States  themselves. 
Japan  can  lend  to  some  extent,  as  shown  by  her  loans  during  the  war 
to  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  China,  totaling  over  $900,000,000. 
Certain  of  the  South  American  countries  may  be  able  to  provide  some 
credits.  Perhaps  the  neutrals  of  Europe — all  minor  states — can  aid 
substantially,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  themselves  will  also  need 
a great  deal  of  new  equipment,  as  their  own  plants  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  to  no  small  extent. 

But  the  main  reliance  must  be  on  us.  We  must  continue  to  tighten 
our  belts  and  must  continue  to  lend  and  invest.  Europe  will  owe 
us  hundreds  of  millions  a year  in  interest  payments  alone,  and  at  the 
least  we  must  re-invest  this  in  Europe.  But  we  must  go  far  beyond 
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this  for  years  to  come.  We  must  save  and  invest  extensively.  Long 
time  interest  rates  on  investments,  lower  than  at  present,  but  still 
continuing  for  years  above  the  pre-war  level,  will  tempt  us  to  do  this. 

(d)  GOVERNMENTAL  AFTER-THE-WAR  EXPENDITURE. 

We  should,  however,  face  the  possibility  that  the  restoration  of 
European  credit  with  a large  volume  of  demand  for  our  steel, 
machinery,  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  may  not  immediately 
materialize.  The  probability  is  not  great  but  it  should  be  provided 
against. 

Students  of  the  “business  cycle” — the  alternation  of  prosperity, 
crisis,  depression  and  prosperity  again  which  has  characterized  the 
last  century  and  a quarter — have  proposed  that  the  fluctuations 
should  be  lessened  by  a concentration  of  government  purchases  in 
the  period  of  depression  and  by  a withdrawal  of  the  Government  from 
the  markets  as  far  as  possible  through  the  period  of  greatest  activity 
when  prices  are  highest  and  labor  is  working  overtime. 

Public  Expenditure  as  a Balance  Wheel 

The  notion  is  applicable  at  the  present  time,  especially  as  the  rail- 
roads are  to  remain  in  the  Government’s  hands  for  a good  many 
months  at  all  events  after  the  war.  The  Federal  Government,  States 
and  municipalities  should  have  ready  a program  of  expenditures, 
building,  railroad  construction,  river  and  harbor  construction  and 
other  things,  which  they  can  put  into  effect  if  unemployment  appears, 
but  which  they  will  not  put  into  effect  unless  unemployment  appears. 

The  very  knowledge  that  such  a resource  is  held  in  reserve  would 
in  itself  give  a solid  basis  of  confidence  to  business  and  would  tend 
to  prevent  depression  and  unemployment.  The  temporary  relief 
works,  which  have  been  provided  by  municipalities  and  other  agencies 
in  times  of  distress,  municipal  wood  yards  and  the  like,  do  some  good 
but  also  do  harm.  It  is  much  better  that  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  and  the  municipalities  should  make  orderly  plans  running 
through  periods  of  several  years,  so  that  they  can  make  their  expen- 
diture through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  when  depression 
appears. 

Plans  of  this  sort  should  be  viewed  as  precautions,  merely.  There 
is  reason  to  expect  a large  foreign  demand,  and  to  expect  that 
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a large  volume  of  domestic  demand,  for  new  equipment  and  for  con- 
sumer’s goods,  repressed  by  war  time  prices,  will  spring  at  once  into 
life  as  prices  go  lower. 

(e)  THE  RELATIONS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR.  Falling- 
prices  will  be  accompanied  by  falling  wages.  A recent  estimate* 
would  justify  the  view  that  over  18,000,000  of  our  people  are 
at  present  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  war  work,  including 
the  millions  employed  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  Many 
of  these  workers  will  remain  in  their  present  positions,  as  the  plants 
in  which  they  work  will  merely  shift  back  from  war  work  to  peace 
work,  but  millions  will  be  thrown  on  the  pre-war  labor  market. 
Demand  for  their  services  exists,  but  only  at  much  lower  wages. 
The  process  of  readjustment  calls  for  tact  and  fairness  on  the  part 
of  both  employers  and  laborers,  and  for  skillful  public  guidance. 

Danger  from  Extremists 

The  danger  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  existence  of  two  bodies  of 
extremists.  On  the  one  hand  is  a radical  labor  element,  inspired  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  more  interested  in  an  indus- 
trial revolution  than  in  conditions  of  work  and  rates  of  pay ; on  the 
other  hand,  a body  of  employers  who  have  always  opposed  labor  or- 
ganizations and  who  may  seek  to  take  advantage  of  after-the-war  con- 
ditions to  bring  about  what  they  call  the  “liquidation  of  labor.”  This 
phrase  seems  to  carry  with  it  not  alone  the  idea  of  reduction  of  wage 
rates,  but  also  the  destruction  of  labor  unions.  Labor  has  taken 
advantage  of  its  fortunate  situation  in  the  last  three  years  to  unionize 
a great  many  shops  which  had  hitherto  not  been  unionized.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  war  work  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  labor  in  this  matter,  though  the  Government  policy  has 
not  been  extreme.  Labor  will  do  well  to  recognize  that  present  wages 
cannot  be  maintained.  Business  men  will  do  well  to  recognize  that 
the  achievements  of  labor  in  the  direction  of  unionization  during  the 
war  are  permanent  achievements.  Both  may  be  counted  on  to  recog- 
nize these  facts.  The  magnificent  loyalty  of  both  labor  and  capital 
during  the  war,  and  the  friendliness  with  which  leaders  of  labor  and 
capital  have  met  in  the  council  chambers  of  the  Government,'  in- 
spire a hope  that  extremists  among  both  will  be  sufficiently 

* Federal  Trade  Information  Service,  Oct.  23,  1918,  p.  197.  This  estimate  places  the 
number  at  20,000,000,  but  it  includes  2,300,000  railroad  employees  who  are  only  partly  engaged 
in  war  work. 
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outweighed  by  patriotic  and  farsighted  men  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
work  so  vitally  necessary  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world,  with- 
out the  interruption  of  labor  trouble. 

Both  labor  and  capital  will  find  it  profitable,  instead  of  contending 
over  inevitable  facts,  to  consider  their  common  interest  in  a large 
output.  It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  employer’s  ability  to  pay  wages 
rests  fundamentally  on  what  the  factory  produces.  But  laborers  do 
not  always  see  the  connection.  If  working  on  a time  basis,  they  may 
fail  to  see  it  entirely.  If  working  on  piece  rates,  they  may  fear  that 
increased  output  will  lead  merely  to  reduced  piece  rates.  Before  the 
connection  between  wages  and  output  is  made  a necessary  connection, 
at  least  another  link  must  be  introduced.  This  necessary  link  is  to  be 
found  in  such  bargaining  power  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  that  he  is 
able  to  make  sure  of  his  share  in  the  increased  output.  To  this  should 
be  added  some  participation  by  the  laborers  themselves  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  shop,  which  will  cause  them  to  think  about  the 
problems  of  output  and  efficiency.  At  present,  labor  distrusts  the 
“efficiency  movement”  superimposed  from  above.  An  efficiency 
movement,  however,  in  the  shaping  of  which  labor  has  itself  had  a 
voice,  and  the  gains  of  which  it  is  able  to  protect  by  effective  organi- 
zation, may  expect  to  have  a happier  fate. 

The  Goodwill  of  the  United  States 

(f)  OUR  POLICY  IN  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  The  capital 
of  the  world  does  not  consist  of  physical  goods  alone.  In  large 
part  capital  is  just  physical  goods,  “the  produced  means  of  pro- 
duction,” railroads,  factories,  live  stock,  goods  on  shelves,  ships, 
improvements  on  land,  etc.  But  the  business  man  also  counts  as 
part  of  his  capital  his  “good  will,”  an  intangible  thing,  not  to  be 
weighed  on  the  scales  or  measured  by  the  yard  stick,  but  none  the  less 
essential  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  This  good  will  consists 
of  established  trade  connections,  franchise  rights,  an  effective  working 
organization  within  his  business,  a good  name  among  the  consumers 
of  his  products,  the  good  will  of  his  employees,  satisfactory  relations 
with  his  Government  and  with  the  governments,  consumers,  business 
men  and  bankers  of  other  countries  in  which  he  must  deal. 

I he  war  has  destroyed  much  of  the  world’s  capital  in  this  particular, 
though  a partial  offset  must  be  found  in  the  building  up  of  new  con- 
nections among  the  business  men  and  bankers  of  the  countries  allied 
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together.  But  as  between  the  hostile  camps  very  much  has  been 
destroyed.  It  must  be  rebuilt.  We  must  make  sure  very  especially 
that  our  Allies  are  convinced  of  our  intention  to  be  fair  to  them. 
They  must  not  fear  that  with  our  great  strength,  with  our  huge  gold 
accumulation,  with  our  factories  running  at  full  blast,  and  with  our 
new  volume  of  shipping,  we  have  any  disposition  to  crowd  them  out 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Unless  they  can  do  business,  unless 
they  can  produce  and  can  sell  their  products,  they  cannot  buy  from  us 
nor  can  they  pay  the  interest  on  their  indebtedness  to  us.  From  the 
lowest  standpoint  of  national  selfishness,  therefore,  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  their  industrial  efficiency  and  their  markets. 

Free  Gold  Market  Necessary 

Above  all  there  must  be  no  scramble  for  gold  after  the  war.  The 
rest  of  the  world  must  know  that  as  it  needs  gold  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  it  can  get  it  from  us.  W e must  have  a free  gold  market  and 
must  put  no  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  flow  of  gold.  If 
bankers  all  over  the  world  should  become  frightened  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  gold,  they  would  restrict  credits,  and  a real  crisis  would  come. 
There  is  plenty  of  gold  to  finance  the  after-the-war  reconstruction  if 
it  is  intelligently  used.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  United  States 
will  be  short  of  gold  after  the  war.  With  our  huge  gold  accumulation, 
and  with  the  heavy  interest  payments  due  us  from  the  outside  world, 
the  prospect  is  rather  that  we  will  have  more  gold  than  it  is  economical 
for  us  to  keep.  Our  Federal  Reserve  system  moreover,  should  enable 
us  to  get  along  after  the  war  with  comfort  with  even  less  gold  than 
we  had  before  the  war. 

Even  Germany  must  be  rehabilitated — and  this  thought  springs 
from  no  love  for  Germany  and  from  no  desire  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment which  is  her  due.  Germany  has  committed  unspeakable  crimes. 
The  outraged  conscience  of  the  world  justly  demands  condign  pun- 
ishment. But  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  outraged  justice,  that  this  punish- 
ment should  take  the  form  of  rendering  Germany  economically  help- 
less. We  will  deprive  Germany  of  her  control  over  those  territories 
which  she  has  stolen — from  Poland,  from  Denmark,  and  from  France. 
We  have  placed  her  in  a position  which  will  remove  forever  the  men- 
ace of  her  military  power.  We  will  impose  upon  her  indemnities,  heavy 
indemnities,  which  will  tax  the  efforts  of  her  people  for  a generation 
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to  repay.  But  if  we  wish  her  to  pay  those  indemnities,  we  must  set 
her  to  work  again. 

Policy  Toward  Germany 

Further,  we  must  recognize  that  a rich  neighbor  is  a good  customer. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  world’s  trade  takes  place  among  the  rich,  well 
developed,  prosperous  countries.  Trade  between  England  and  Ger- 
many before  the  war,  or  between  France  and  Germany  before  thNe 
war,  was  much  more  important  to  those  countries  than  any  amount 
of  trade  that  any  of  them  could  expect  to  develop  with  outlying 
regions.  If  an  inconclusive  peace  had  been  reached,  the  only  way 
to  keep  Germany  from  becoming  dangerous  again  might  be  to  keep 
her  impoverished  by  an  economic  boycott.  But  Germany  is  crushed, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  our  diplomats  and  the  diplomats  of  our  allies 
will  transform  the  military  victory  into  a permanent  and  safely 
guarded  peace.  That  accomplished,  Germany’s  prosperity  adds  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  world.  International  trade  is  advantageous  to  both 
parties  in  the  transaction.  There  is  work  enough  for  all  the  nations 
to  do.  Four  years  of  war  have  impoverished  the  world  in  the  most 
fundamental  sense — have  brought  great  scarcities  of  all  kinds  of  nec- 
essary commodities.  The  world  needs  the  labor  of  every  country. 

The  Germans  did  not  believe  it  before  the  war.  They  felt  that  they 
could  grow  rich  only  by  crowding  other  nations  out  of  the  world’s 
markets.  They  had  a crude  and  a false  economic  philosophy.  The 
truth  is  that  production  and  consumption  grow  together;  that  coun- 
tries pay  for  their  imports  with  their  exports ; that  an  increasing 
supply  of  goods  means  an  increasing  demand  for  other  goods;  that 
there  is  room  in  the  world  for  many  rich  nations;  and  that  all  are 
better  off  as  each  grows  richer. 

Caution  is  needed  here.  The  Germans  have  had  bad  commercial 
habits.  German  banks,  steamship  lines,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
consular  agents,  government  spies  and  other  agencies,  all  acting 
together  under  close  direction  of  the  German  Government,  with  the 
German  army  and  navy  ready  in  the  background,  have  in  the  past 
acted  with  a common  purpose  of  driving  other  countries  out  of  for- 
eign markets  by  means  which  went  far  beyond  legitimate  commercial 
practices.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  German  industry  so  long  as  it  is 
content  to  compete  in  the  world’s  market  by  means  of  quality  and 
cheapness  of  goods.  But  if  the  whole  economic  and  governmental 
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organization  of  Germany  is  to  act  as  a unit,  pooling  their  resources, 
seeking  to  offset  losses  through  price-cutting  in  one  industry  by  gains 
made  in  another — if  practices  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  Germany  have 
to  be  met  in  the  future,  America,  England,  France  and  other  countries 
will  have  to  take  steps  to  meet  them.  But  it  is  improbable  that  Ger- 
many will  be  in  any  position  to  attempt  tactics  of  this  sort.  Indeed 
it  should  be  part  of  our  diplomatic  program  at  the  peace  table  to 
ensure  such  a political  reorganization  of  Germany  as  will  free  business 
and  banking  in  Germany  from  their  close  subservience  to  govern- 
mental policy,  and  from  their  dependence  upon  governmental 
guidance. 

Business  Divorced  from  Political  Intrigue 

A free  world  should  mean  a world  where  the  intelligent  business 
man  can  seek  those  lines  of  enterprise  where  profits  are  promising, 
rather  than  those  lines  of  enterprise  which  will  further  the  political 
plans  of  an  aggressive  government. 

The  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  if  it  forces  the  free  enterprise 
of  England,  France  and  the  United  States  to  tie  themselves  to  the 
governments’  apron  strings  in  the  manner  in  which  German  enter- 
prise before  the  war  was  tied.  We  have  not  fought  a war  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  freedom  if  the  outcome  is  to  force 
upon  the  world  a universal  adoption  of  those  German  business 
methods  which  make  for  constant  friction  and  danger  of  war  in  the 
business  relations  of  the  world.  Commerce  fairly  carried  on  makes 
for  peace,  not  war.  Commerce  fairly  carried  on  makes  for  friendly 
relations  between  the  business  men  and  the  countries  trading  with 
one  another  and  lessens  danger  of  wars.  It  is  only  when  commerce, 
organized  on  a vast  scale,  becomes  the  tool  of  designing  diplomats 
and  militaristic  governments,  that  it  becomes  a menace  to  the  world’s 
peace. 

When  real  peace  comes,  and  the  nations  of  the  world  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a long  peace,  we  may  expect  very  much  less  of 
governmental  control  over  trade  and  industry  than  now  exists  and 
much  less  centralization  of  government  than  has  been  necessary  in 
the  period  of  the  war.  War  and  danger  lead  to  the  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a central  government.  Prolonged  peace 
gives  scope  to  local  self-government  and  to  the  free  play  of  industry 
and  trade. 
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Summary 

In  summary:  although  all  prediction  in  economic  matters  is  to  be 
accepted  with  caution,  we  may  expect  the  Civil  War  parallel  to  hold 
so  far  as  falling  prices  and  the  absence  of  crisis  caused  thereby  are 
concerned.  But  the  continuance  of  business  activity  will  have  to  rest 
on  a square  deal  to  labor,  and  on  a generous  policy  of  lending  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  one  great  country  which  has  a large 
surplus.  Europe  has  a sound  basis  of  credit  to  offer.  Her  people 
are  intelligent,  efficient  and  accustomed  to  pay  their  debts.  They 
are  impoverished  in  the  present,  but  their  industry  and  frugality  will 
give  them  wealth  in  the  future.  Their  great  war  debts,  so  far  as  held 
by  their  own  people,  need  not  seriously  weaken  their  credit  with  the 
outside  world.  Even  those  weaker  countries  with  large  foreign  debts 
may  still  secure  new  capital  from  outside  on  “receiver’s  certificates” 
or  on  pledge  of  special  revenues.  Our  own  interests  are  bound  up  in 
a magnanimous  foreign  policy.  Especially  must  we  let  gold  go  freely 
when  it  will.  Unless  the  rest  of  the  world  can  revive  its  commerce 
and  industry,  it  cannot  buy  our  goods  or  pay  its  debt  to  us.  Interna- 
tional trade  is  a matter  of  reciprocal  advantage.  All  the  world  shares 
in  the  prosperity  of  a country  which  plays  the  game  fairly.  But  the 
game  of  commerce  must  not  be  played  in  the  future  as  an  adjunct 
to  piratical  diplomacy — nor  must  the  game  of  diplomacy  be  played  as 
an  adjunct  to  selfish  business.  We  must  free  the  world  from  the  Ger- 
man spirit,  as  well  as  from  the  German  armies. 
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RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts  -------  $307,609,266.34 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured  - - - - 34,717.82 

U.  S.  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  and  Liberty  Bonds  - 96,560,090.37 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities  ------  10,034,212.13 

Stock  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  -----  1,200,000.00 
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Bonds  Loaned  - --  --  --  - 50,000.00 
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Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers  -----  5,041,141.05 
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Undivided  Profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid  - - 9,376,660.45 

Reserved  for  Taxes,  etc.  ------  3,096,833.25 

Dividends  unpaid 17,525.00 

Letters  of  Credit  -------  - 10,098,242.26 

Acceptances  executed  for  Customers  - - - - 32,591,498.60 

Deposits 379,835,997.64 

U.  S.  and  Other  Bonds  Borrowed  - 24,689,450.00 

Unearned  Discount  -------  1,726,110.99 

Bills  Payable  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  - - 88,000,000.00 
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Reconstruction 


The  dominating  fact  that  is  in  all  our  minds  is  that 
peace  is  coming.  The  last  gun  may  not  be  fired  tomor- 
row, hut  some  tomorrow,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
day,  will  mark  the  firing  of  that  last  gun. 

When  we  entered  the  war,  we  knew  little  of  what 
war  meant.  We  did  not  comprehend  the  gigantic  ef- 
fort that  we  were  to  make.  We  did  not  measure  the 
number  of  men  who  would  be  drawn  to  the  colors.  We 
had  no  conception  of  the  vastly  greater  army  that 
would  be  needed  to  support  with  supplies  and  muni- 
tions the  men  who  were  going  to  the  front.  And  now, 
perhaps,  we  do  not  estimate  truly  what  the  coming  of 
peace  will  mean,  and  have  not  measured  the  gigantic 
forces  that  must  be  diverted  from  war  work  to  the 
works  of  peace. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a high  authority  that  there 
are  needed  six  and  one-half  persons  back  of  the  lines 
in  gathering  raw  material,  in  workshops  and  in  trans- 
portation for  every  man  who  wears  a uniform.  If  that 
estimate  is  correct,  there  are  eighteen  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  work  directly  relating 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  With  the  coming  of 
peace  then  there  is  to  be  the  most  tremendous  transi- 
tion in  industry  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world, 
and  that  transition  must  take  place  almost  as  quickly 
as  did  the  mobilization  of  industrial  forces  for  the 
work  of  the  war. 

Some  comprehension  of  all  this  is  getting  into  the 
business  mind  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  business 
psychology  of  the  country.  We  see  a vivid  interest  in 


the  outlook  for  foreign  trade.  Men  have  noted  the 
great  increase  in  our  productive  capacity  and  recogniz- 
ing the  transition  which  must  come  and  which  at  prob- 
ably no  distant  time  may  start  overnight  with  great 
force,  they  are  naturally  beginning  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  future.  They  are  wondering  if  their  prob- 
lem, which  now  more  than  anything  else  is  a problem  of 
obtaining  labor,  may  not  suddenly  turn  into  a problem 
of  obtaining  tasks  for  labor  to  perform. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  war  to  us 
has  been  the  financial  changes  that  have  accompanied 
it.  In  the  period  from  its  outbreak  to  the  time  that  we 
ourselves  entered  the  struggle,  this  country  bought 
back  of  our  own  securities  held  abroad  about  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  It  purchased  the  obligations 
of  foreign  governments  to  a total  of  some  $2,400,- 
000,000.,  and  now  since  our  entry,  our  Government 
has  loaned  our  associates  over  seven  and  one-half 
billions.  This  with  the  increase  of  foreign  bank  credits 
makes  a total  change  in  our  situation  measured  by 
about  twelve  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  highest  estimate  of  the  amount  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country,  of  which  I know,  placed  the 
total  at  five  and  one-half  billions.  We  have  now  paid 
off  that  debt,  and  viewing  our  position  internationally, 
have  seven  billions  more  to  our  credit. 

The  first  great  trade  influence  that  we  are  likely 
to  see  immediately  following  the  declaration  of  peace 
is  an  insistent  demand  for  food,  for  raw  material,  and 
for  certain  manufactured  products.  That  demand  will 
be  so  insistent  that  it  must  be  met.  It  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  belligerent  countries,  for  the  war  has  dis- 
located commerce  the  world  over.  If  we  are  to  sell  to 
other  nations  great  amounts  of  our  products,  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactures,  the  question  must  at  once 
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arise,  in  view  of  existing-  international  financial  posi- 
tion, as  to  how  other  nations  are  to  pay  for  what  they 
need.  Whatever  is  bought  must  be  paid  for  in  some 
way.  A foreigner  cannot  buy  a knitting  needle  without 
in  some  way  providing  means  to  pay  for  it.  I know  of 
but  three  methods  by  which  a foreigner  can  pay  for  a 
purchase.  It  must  either  be  by  the  sale  of  goods  to 
us,  by  the  export  of  gold  to  us,  or  by  floating  with  us 
in  ,some  form,  credit  obligations.  These  devastated 
countries  cannot  put  their  industrial  organizations  into 
shape  to  manufacture  any  great  amount  of  goods  for 
us  in  the  first  year  or  two  at  least.  Whatever  other 
difficulties  they  may  experience,  they  are  first  without 
raw  materials.  They  must  have  these  before  the 
wheels  of  industry  can  be  started  at  all.  Certainly  they 
have  not  the  gold  to  ship,  and  we  ought  not  to  demand 
it.  That  leaves  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  we  must 
absorb  foreign  credit  obligations  in  payment  for  a 
large  part  of  our  exports. 

The  tap-root  of  this  whole  question  of  foreign 
trade,  in  the  light  of  our  position  as  a creditor  nation, 
seems  to  me  to  run  right  down  through  the  capacity 
of  our  workshops  to  manufacture  and  the  efficiency  of 
our  labor  to  produce,  and  extend  on  into  our  ability 
as  a nation  to  finance  the  purchases.  Unless  we  will 
finance  them,  in  many  cases  the  purchases  cannot  be 
made,  and  so  your  ability  to  develop  a great  foreign 
trade  will  be  circumscribed  by  the  willingness  of  the 
country  to  absorb  more  foreign  securities. 

One  thing  that  the  war  has  shown  us  has  been  that 
we  greatly  underestimated  the  strength  of  our  financial 
position.  Our  savings,  our  ability  to  make  new  invest- 
ments, jumped  from  say  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
a year  to  a total  this  year  of  fifteen  billions.  We  have 
seen  the  greatness  of  little  things  in  business.  More 
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than  nine  hundred  millions  has  been  collected  in  small 
sums  by  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  Our  capac- 
ity to  save  is  so  great  that  it  seems  clear  that  we  can 
probably  devote  a very  large  amount  of  our  savings 
to  investment  in  foreign  securities.  I believe  that  the 
total  is  not  less  than  three  billions  a year.  The  banks 
and  the  investment  houses  have  a great  role  to  play  in 
wisely  selecting  foreign  investments  and  intelligently 
popularizing  them  with  our  investors. 

We  are  facing  a time  when  there  is  going  to  be 
the  greatest  need  for  the  wisest  governmental  attitude 
toward  business  and  toward  this  whole  subject  of  re- 
construction. Are  we  to  continue  price  control,  or 
shall  we  have  freedom  of  competition?  If  foreign 
buyers  are  given  credit  and  are  permitted  free  access 
to  our  markets,  will  they  rob  us  of  our  raw  material 
and  leave  the  workshops  bare  and  the  workmen  empty- 
handed?  Should  the  new  League  of  Nations  take 
stock  of  the  whole  world’s  store  of  raw  material  and 
for  a time  ration  each  nation  according  to  its  needs? 
These  are  all  questions  of  tremendous  import  and  you 
should  have  well-considered  opinions,  for  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  government  have  sounder  judgment 
than  the  sum-total  of  public  opinion. 

The  problem  of  demobilization  is  going  to  be  one 
of  great  importance.  We  have  found  the  operation  of 
the  selective  draft  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
Should  we  now  have  selective  demobilization?  De- 
mobilization may  extend  over  a year  and  possibly  take 
two  years.  Should  the  selective  principle,  which  would 
bring  back  into  commerce  and  industry  first  those  men 
best  fitted  and  most  needed,  be  applied  to  the  demobili- 
zation process? 

We  have  our  duty  towards  reconstruction  as  clearly 
as  we  had  our  duty  towards  the  war.  Let  us  continue 
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to  be  altruistic.  If  we  render  to  the  world  a great 
service  we  can  rest  easy  about  our  reward.  We  have 
a great  opportunity.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of 
this  opportunity,  not  what  we  can  make  out  of  it. 

I wonder  if  you  manufacturers  appreciate  the  great 
obligation  that  lies  on  you?  What  is  the  one  thing 
above  all  else  that  might  prevent  present  conditions 
from  blossoming  into  wonderful  prosperity?  The 
answer  is  labor  troubles.  You  may  say  that  labor  is 
too  highly  paid ; that  labor  must  be  liquidated.  In  some 
instances  labor  certainly  is  too  highly  paid.  When 
riveters  and  caulkers  make  $200  a week,  as  some  do, 
they  are  out  of  line  with  the  rewards  that  others  re- 
ceive. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  we  must  try 
to  do  is  so  to  organize  industry  that  labor  will  produce 
enough  so  that  it  will  earn  what  it  is  getting.  The 
economic  service  that  you  are  rendering  your  country  is 
incalculably  great,  but  you  can  render  a service  to 
society  that  is  on  a level  with  the  sacrificing  service 
of  great  doctors,  or  of  men  of  learning  and  of  science. 
We  have  learned  that  there  are  things  greater  than 
money  making.  The  solving  of  this  problem  that  has 
always  been  with  us,  this  antagonism  between  capital 
and  labor,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
that  could  be  made  to  this  country.  And  you  have  the 
solution  largely  in  your  hands. 

I want  to  venture  to  voice  a solemn  warning  against 
the  danger  in  this  time  of  crisis  of  political  controversy. 
I believe  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard  in  these 
days  when  the  questions  are  of  such  vast  concern.  T 
believe,  too,  that  public  servants  who  have  done  great 
tasks  well  should  be  trusted.  A great  task  has  been 
well  done.  Two  million  men  are  in  France  and  have 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Some  mistakes  may  have 
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been  made,  but  so  far  as  they  were  honest  they  can  be 
forgiven. 

But  the  problems  of  peace  are,  in  their  way,  going 
to  be  as  great  as  have  been  the  problems  of  war.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  they  will  be  more  difficult.  We 
shall  need  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  people  to  solve 
them.  It  is  no  time  for  heated  partisanship.  We 
should  have  the  deepest  consideration  and  the  calmest 
judgment  applied  to  these  problems.  On  that  wisdom 
and  on  that  judgment  will  depend  the  welfare  of  count- 
less millions,  both  inside  and  outside  of  this  country. 
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NO  TE 


HE  following  paper  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 


ing out  a little  more  distinctly  than  elsewhere  (1)  the 
plight  from  which  Daniel  Webster  rescued  the  constitution;  (2) 
the  fact  that  in  March,  1850,  he  was  not  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  dealing  as  a statesman  with  the  menacing  problem  of 
slavery;  and  (3)  that  his  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  were  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sane  sentiment  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  decade  before  the  civil  war. 

For  the  use  of  the  portrait  of  Webster  I am  indebted  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  Lodge’s  Life 
of  Webster;  and  to  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  for  the  facsimile  of  a 
letter  by  Lincoln  to  Chase,  published  by  them  in  Lee’s  True 
History  of  the  Civil  War. 


F.  B. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


June,  1918. 


WEBSTER'S  WORK  FOR 
THE  UNION 


MR.  GLADSTONE  once  said:  “The  American 
constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man.”  Gladstone  often  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  seldom  failed  more  completely 
than  when  he  made  that  statement.  If  he  had  known  as 
much  about  the  American  constitution  as  he  may  have 
known  about  Greek,  and  had  ever  learned  to  make  a re- 
mark in  English  with  less  than  two  meanings,  he  might 
have  said  that  the  building  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  under  the  supposed  or  alleged  authority  of  the 
constitution  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  ever 
accomplished  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man  within  a 
period  of  eighty  years. 

I have  never  been  able  to  find  out  definitely  whether 
the  draft  of  the  constitution  as  it  came  from  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  expressed  the  agreement 
of  the  delegates  or  delegations  from  the  states  as  clearly 
as  they  might  have  expressed  it  if  they  had  dared  to  be 
candid,  or  was  an  effort  to  do  a good  thing  by  stealth. 
There  is  evidence  to  support  both  views ; indeed,  there  is 
so  much  evidence  to  support  either  view  as  to  make  con- 
troversy interminable  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth 
impossible.  Important  provisions  of  the  constitution 
which  were  rejected,  when  proposed  in  plain  language  in 
the  convention,  afterwards  appeared  in  the  final  draft  in 
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covert  forms  of  expression.  The  important  contract 
clause  was  rejected  when  offered  by  Rufus  King,  and 
afterwards  inserted  by  the  committee  on  style,  and  so 
approved  with  the  rest  by  the  final  vote.  Besides,  after 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  other  provisions  that  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  admitted  if  expressed  in  lucid 
paragraphs,  were  discovered  lurking  among  the  loose 
joints  of  other  powers,  which,  when  examined  separately, 
did  not  offend  the  delegates  of  a majority  of  the  states. 

The  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind  consisted  of  the 
proposals  to  confer  on  the  federal  government  power  to 
annul  legislation  or  proceedings  of  the  states  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution.  The  first  plan  of  a constitution 
submitted  (Randolph’s)  contained  a provision  to  author- 
ize congress  to  negative  all  acts  contrary,  in  its  opinion, 
to  the  constitution  or  to  any  treaty,  and  to  use  force  to 
compel  obedience  by  the  states.  The  second  (Charles 
Pinckney’s)  proposed  to  give  congress  power  to  revise 
state  laws  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  constitution,  and 
to  negative  and  annul  them  if  found  inconsistent.  The 
third  (Paterson’s)  provided  that  if  any  state  or  body  of 
men  should  oppose  or  prevent  the  enforcement  of  any 
act  of  congress  or  a treaty,  the  federal  executive  should 
have  power  to  compel  obedience  by  force.  The  next 
(Hamilton’s)  declared  that  all  laws  of  the  states  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  and  acts  of  congress  should 
be  null  and  void.  This  was  followed  by  a motion  of 
Charles  Pinckney  to  vest  in  congress  the  power  to  nega- 
tive all  laws  passed  by  the  several  states  interfering,  in 
the  opinion  of  congress,  with  the  general  interest  and 
harmony  of  the  union.  Not  one  of  these  proposals  was 
adopted,  although  some  of  them  were  pressed  vigorously ; 
but  their  object  was  substantially  accomplished  by  other 
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provisions  found  in  the  constitution,  when  construed 
together. 

The  second  section  of  the  sixth  article  declares  that 
the  constitution  and  all  laws  and  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  shall  he  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state.  And  in  the  second  section  of  the  third 
article  it  is  provided  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties,  and  to 
some  other  matters.  Consequently,  when  it  was  held  that 
the  courts  had  authority  to  declare  acts  of  congress  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  to  be  void,  and  acts  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion, or  with  acts  of  congress  or  treaties,  also  to  be  void, 
it  was  found  that  the  stone  which  the  builders  at  first 
rejected  had  become  the  head  of  the  corner  of  the  national 
government,  and  many  good  people  marveled  when  they 
learned  the  fact. 

Moreover,  the  constitution  contained  three  compro- 
mises relating  to  a dangerous  matter,  and  as  they  were 
compromises  with  evil  they  were  not  likely  to  endure. 
In  this  way  the  constitution  came  to  be  charged  with  such 
stuff  as  storms  are  made  of, — whether  wittingly  or  not 
I cannot  say.  In  considering  this  subject  it  should  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the 
convention  were  practical  politicians — among  the  most 
useful  members  of  the  human  family — equipped  by  long 
experience  in  the  minor  arts  of  statecraft,  and  who  grew 
to  the  stature  of  statesmen  after  they  died.  One  extrava- 
gant statement  does  not  justify  another,  but  in  place  of 
the  remark  of  Gladstone  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
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say  that  for  three-fourths  of  a century  the  original  con- 
stitution was  the  fruitful  mother  of  discord,  which  could 
not  be  suppressed  permanently  by  the  compromises  of 
Clay,  the  oratory  of  Webster,  nor  by  the  soothing  syrup 
compounded  by  Everett  and  labeled  Washington. 

I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a correct  view  of 
Webster’s  work  for  the  union  without  recalling  the  status 
of  the  constitution  in  the  public  mind  prior  to  1830  when 
the  debate  with  Iiayne  occurred.  Did  the  constitution 
create  a national  government,  a federal  government,  or 
a more  perfect  union  of  the  states  than  that  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union!  Our  present  view  of  the  constitution,  as 
it  towers  over  a large  part  of  the  world,  makes  it  some- 
what hard  to  realize  how  it  was  regarded  in  1789.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a constitution  operating  directly  on  in- 
dividuals, and  also  on  states.  The  government  created 
by  it  is  national , and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  define  the 
extent  and  limit  of  its  powers.  The  constitution  was  not 
so  understood  when  it  was  adopted,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  although  for  a time  Hamilton  was  permitted, 
if  not  invited,  by  Washington  and  the  first  and  second 
congress,  to  construe  it  as  he  pleased,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  new  government  under  way. 

If  the  original  constitution  is  considered  as  a revision 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  in  large  part  it  was, 
and  is  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian, 
abundant  information  may  be  found  to  sustain  a cogent 
argument  that  it  was  a compact  between  sovereign  states 
creating  a federal  government  or  continuing  a con- 
federacy, from  which  any  state  might  withdraw  at  will. 
The  constitution  was  framed  by  delegates  sent  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  states;  they  voted  in  the  convention  by 
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states;  their  object,  as  declared  in  the  constitution,  was 
“to  create  a more  perfect  union,”  that  is,  a more  perfect 
union  of  the  states.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  states  for  adoption ; it  was  adopted  by 
conventions  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states — 
not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  en  masse;  it  bound 
no  state  that  did  not  adopt  it ; and  it  provided  that  when 
ratified  by  nine  states  it  should  be  established  as  between 
them.  The  constitution  also  provided  that  the  states 
should  be  represented  in  congress  and  equally  in  the 
senate;  that  they  might  appoint  presidential  electors  in 
any  way  they  pleased;  that  in  case  of  a tie  in  the  elec- 
toral college  a president  should  be  elected  by  the  house  of 
representatives  voting  by  states,  and  that  it  might  be 
amended  by  the  states.  The  principal  arguments  pre- 
sented to  the  people  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution constitute  the  Federalist,  not  the  Nationalist, 
and  the  party  subsequently  organized  to  sustain  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  of  the  elder  Adams  was 
called  the  Federal  party. 

Senator  Lodge,  in  his  life  of  Webster,  forgetting  for 
a moment  the  letter  written  by  Madison  to  Hamilton 
while  the  New  York  convention  was  debating  the  con- 
stitution, says:  “When  the  constitution  was  adopted  it 
is  safe  to  say  there  was  not  a man  in  the  country,  from 
Washington  and  Hamilton,  on  the  one  side,  to  George 
Clinton  and  Mason,  on  the  other,  who  regarded  the  new 
system  as  anything  but  an  experiment  by  the  states,  from 
which  any  state  had  a right  practically  to  withdraw,  a 
right  which  was  very  likely  to  be  exercised.  ” That  state- 
ment, like  many  others  in  histories  of  the  United  States 
and  in  biographies  of  Americans,  is  too  broad  and  em- 
phatic. No  doubt  many  of  the  people  so  understood  the 
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constitution.  Hamilton  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
probably  believed  that  a government  established  under 
it  could  not  endure;  but  as  the  constitution  prepared  by 
the  convention  offered  the  only  chance  to  change  the 
league  of  states  into  a nation,  he  rallied  his  friends 
around  him  and  strove  mightily  to  secure  its  adoption. 
His  splendid  intelligence  may  have  discerned  possibilities 
in  the  proposed  constitution  which  others  did  not  or  could 
not  see. 

Ten  years  after  the  constitution  was  adopted  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  were  written  by  Jefferson,  and  the 
Virginia  resolutions  by  Madison,  declaring  in  substance 
that  the  constitution  was  a compact,  the  government  a 
confederacy,  and  that  the  states  might  judge  of  any 
alleged  infraction  of  the  compact,  and  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  any  act  of  congress  within  their  borders 
which  they  had  decided  to  be  a palpable  and  dangerous 
violation  of  the  compact.  These  resolutions  were  sent  to 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  states,  and  within  two  years 
thereafter  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  presidency  by  the 
house  of  representatives  voting  by  states,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Madison  eight  years  later.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  sank  so  deeply 
into  the  public  mind  that  they  received  a partial  endorse- 
ment at  the  Hartford  convention  in  1814. 

The  collapse  of  the  Federal  party,  the  election  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  the  apparent  approval  by 
the  people  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  as 
a correct  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  discredited 
the  opinions  of  Hamilton  and  repudiated  his  somewhat 
artificial  theory  that  the  constitution  had  created  a con- 
solidated national  government,  at  least  for  some  impor- 
tant purposes,  and  this  was  done  so  emphatically  that  it 
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was  said  to  be  a brave  act  for  Webster,  as  late  as  1831, 
to  pronounce  his  famous  eulogy  on  Hamilton  at  a banquet 
in  New  York. 

The  view  of  the  relation  of  the  states  and  of  the  people 
to  the  union  expressed  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  1798, 
and  expounded  by  Hayne  and  Calhoun  in  the  early 
thirties,  was  substantially  this : The  source  of  sovereignty 
is  the  people;  the  people  erected  the  governments  of  the 
several  states  and  delegated  part  of  their  sovereignty  to 
them ; the  people  of  the  several  states,  acting  separately, 
also  erected  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States 
and  delegated  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  that  govern- 
ment ; all  sovereignty  not  so  delegated  was  retained  by  the 
people.  The  constitution  conferred  on  the  federal  courts 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  at  law  and  in  equity,  that  is,  in  all 
cases  between  suitors,  and  did  not  authorize  the  federal 
courts  to  decide  questions  that  might  arise  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  As  no  tribunal  was 
created  to  decide  such  questions,  it  follows  that  each  must 
decide  for  itself,  just  as  independent  governments  may 
construe  treaties  which  they  have  made.  Jefferson  and 
his  disciples  argued  that  if  the  federal  government  were 
permitted  to  determine  for  itself  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
the  result  would  be  to  appropriate  gradually  the  reserved 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  also  that  committed  to  the 
governments  of  the  states,  and  so  erect  a despotism  on 
the  ruins  of  the  confederacy.  Webster  argued,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  a majority  of  the  people,  that  all 
questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  arising 
in  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  must  be  decided  by  the  courts ; 
that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final 
tribunal  to  determine  such  questions;  that  its  decisions 
declare  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  that  all  other 
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questions  as  to  the  meaning-  of  the  constitution  may  he 
decided  by  congress.  It  must  be  conceded  that  since 
Webster’s  view  came  to  prevail  the  outlines  of  the  states 
have  been  slowly  fading  from  the  map  of  the  country, 
and  the  government  at  Washington  is  gradually  fulfilling 
the  prophecies  of  Jefferson  and  Calhoun.  Whether  the 
process  of  consolidation  has  proceeded  or  is  likely  to  pro- 
ceed too  far  is  a question  not  now  to  be  considered. 

About  a month  before  John  Adams  left  the  White 
House  he  appointed  John  Marshall  chief  .justice,  who  held 
the  office  from  1801  until  1835,  and  during  that  period 
wrote  forty-fonr  opinions  on  constitutional  questions. 
Marshall’s  views  of  the  constitution  concurred  in  the 
main  with  those  that  Hamilton  had  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister. Perhaps  Marshall’s  most  important  opinions 
were  rendered  in  Marbury  v.  Madison,  holding  that  the 
supreme  court,  and  of  course  any  other  court,  has  power 
to  declare  an  act  of  congress  to  be  invalid;  Cohens  v. 
Virginia,  and  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  holding  that 
statutes  of  a state  were  also  subject  to  condemnation  by 
the  federal  courts;  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  in  which  the 
implied  powers  of  the  constitution  were  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  states,  and  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  asserting 
the  omnipotent  power  of  congress  over  interstate  com- 
merce. Webster  participated  in  the  argument  of  these 
cases,  except  the  first,  and  Marshall’s  opinions  concur 
with  the  arguments  that  Webster  presented.  By  the 
arguments  and  opinions  in  these  and  many  other  cases  in 
which  Webster  appeared,  the  dormant  or  hidden  things 
in  the  constitution  were  brought  forth  slowly  and  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Jefferson  and  the 
pupils  of  his  school.  The  opinions  of  Marshall  no  doubt 
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did  something  to  create  the  sentiment  which  made  Web- 
ster’s reply  to  Hayne  grateful  to  the  public  mind,  al- 
though the  masses  of  the  people  seldom  take  much  inter- 
est in  lawsuits. 

The  controversy  between  Webster  and  Hayne  in  Janu- 
ary, 1830,  arose  nominally  over  a harmless  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Foote  relating  to  the  public  lands. 
Hayne  evidently  was  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  assail 
New  England,  and  Webster  as  its  foremost  statesman. 
He  charged  that  New  England  had  been  unfriendly  to 
the  west  in  dealing  with  the  public  lands  and  entertained 
views  of  the  constitution  that  were  unsound,  and  pur- 
poses, indicated  by  the  protective  tariff  law  of  1828,  that 
were  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  His  effort  evidently  was  to  persuade  the  west 
that  the  east  was  its  enemy,  and  the  south  its  friend. 
Both  Webster  and  Hayne  made  two  elaborate  speeches, 
and  a few  minor  remarks  on  Foote’s  resolution.  Hayne ’s 
first  speech  was  aggravating,  but  not  personally  offen- 
sive, and  Webster  made  a dignified  and  convincing  reply. 
Thereupon  Hayne  lost  his  temper.  His  second  speech 
was  elaborate,  and  in  it  he  expounded,  for  the  first  time, 
Calhoun’s  curious  doctrine  of  constitutional  nullification, 
based  on  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions.  Besides, 
his  speech  was  highly  exasperating,  and  contained  many 
sharp  and  angry  thrusts  at  Webster,  who  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  (January  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven)  de- 
livered his  immortal  reply. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  reply  of  Webster  in  lan- 
guage that  seems  to  be  temperate  and  judicial.  It  made 
a profound  impression  on  those  who  heard  it,  and  con- 
vinced millions  who  read  it  in  print.  Its  admirable 
rhetoric  appealed  alike  to  scholars  who  had  spent  their 
lives  groping  among  the  remains  of  dead  languages;  to 
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people  of  limited  education,  and  to  school  boys  who  had 
just  learned  to  read ; and  it  appealed  so  forcibly  to  a 
latent  sentiment  for  nationality  that  it  really  established 
the  constitution  in  the  public  mind,  and  placed  the  union 
for  the  first  time  on  a permanent  foundation.  Its  bene- 
ficial effects  perhaps  never  were  equaled  by  a single 
speech,  before  or  since.  Parts  that  now  seem  to  be 
defects  had  the  effect  of  merits  in  1830,  and  for  many 
years  after.  Webster’s  pugnacious  attitude  towards 
Hayne  charmed  multitudes  who  were  fond  of  a personal 
combat,  and  induced  them  to  read  the  speech  repeatedly 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  they  read  they  learned  to 
realize  the  value  and  grandeur  of  the  union.  It  taught 
Americans  “to  think  continentally.”  The  apostrophe  to 
Massachusetts  was  a terrific  effort  to  overcome  Hayne ’s 
biting,  and  not  entirely  unjust  criticism,  by  the  force  of 
concussion  alone.  The  extravagant  peroration,  which 
Webster  himself  in  after  years  had  the  good  sense  to 
criticise,  was  declaimed  in  school  houses  all  over  the 
north,  and  planted  national  patriotism  deep  into  the  mind 
of  the  generation  that  was  called  on  to  preserve  the  union 
in  the  civil  war.  Governor  Long  of  Massachusetts  said 
in  January,  1882 — a hundred  years  after  Webster  was 
born:  “The  great  rebellion  of  1 8(31  went  down  hardly 
more  before  the  cannon  of  Grant  and  Farragut  than  the 
thunder  of  Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne.”  And  the  late 
Senator  Hoar  said  in  a speech  at  Plymouth  in  August, 
1889:  “Webster’s  great  argument  was  behind  every 
bayonet,  and  was  carried  home  with  every  cannon-shot  in 
the  war  which  saved  the  union.”  The  perfect  taste  of 
Daniel  Webster  excluded  from  his  speeches  such  clumsy 
efforts  as  these  to  generate  poetry.  I imagine  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  senator  intended  to  say  that  the  reply  to 
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Hayne  created  and  sustained  a sentiment  for  nationality 
in  the  public  mind  that  probably  turned  the  tide  of  vic- 
tor)" from  the  south  to  the  north  in  the  war  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  union.  So  interpreted  I should  say  their 
remarks  are  true. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  Hayne  was  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  retired  from  the  senate.  Calhoun 
near  the  same  time  resigned  the  vice-presidency  and  was 
elected  to  the  senate.  On  November  24th  South  Carolina 
adopted  the  memorable  ordinance  to  nullify  the  tariff  act 
of  1828.  The  ordinance  denounced  the  act  as  a violation 
of  the  constitution  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
South  Carolina,  and  forbade  every  citizen  of  the  state 
to  obey  or  enforce  it.  Ironclad  oaths  to  observe  the  ordi- 
nance were  required  of  public  officials,  and  severe  penal- 
ties were  prescribed  for  its  violation.  Thereupon  Jack- 
son  issued  a proclamation  (written,  or  at  least  revised, 
it  is  said,  by  Edward  Livingston)  in  which  he  forcibly 
denied  the  right  of  a state  to  nullify  or  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  an  act  of  congress,  or  to  secede  from  the 
union.  The  proclamation  was  based  largely  on  the  view 
of  the  constitution  and  the  union  that  Webster  had  pre- 
sented in  his  reply  to  Hayne. 

In  January,  1833,  a bill  was  introduced  in  congress, 
commonly  called  the  force  bill,  to  enable  the  president 
to  enforce  more  readily  the  tariff  laws  in  South  Carolina. 
The  following  day  Calhoun  introduced  a series  of  resolu- 
tions in  the  senate,  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  right  of 
a state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress  which  in  its  opinion 
was  a palpable  and  dangerous  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  also  to  withdraw  from  the  union.  Shortly  after, 
Calhoun  made  a speech  in  the  senate  against  the  force 
bill,  and  in  support  of  his  resolutions;  and  on  the  six- 
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teentli  of  February,  1833,  Webster  replied  in  a speech  en- 
titled, “The  Union  Not  a Compact  Between  Sovereign 
States.”  In  that  speech  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  nulli- 
fication and  secession  was  reviewed  and  controverted  still 
more  skilfully  than  in  the  reply  to  Ilayne;  but  the  speech 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  excited  by  the  earlier  effort, 
because  it  did  not  contain  the  elements  that  appealed  so 
powerfully  to  the  public  mind  three  years  before. 

Webster’s  argument  based  on  the  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  invincible.  It  was  a wonderful  display  of  his 
power  to  reason  lucidly;  but  in  so  far  as  the  discussion 
proceeded  on  historical  grounds  it  must  be  said  that  Cal- 
houn had  the  better  of  the  argument.  His  rejoinder  to 
Webster  contained  many  sharp  points,  and  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  constitution,  written  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  Calhoun  presented  an  amazing  variety  of  arguments 
with  consummate  skill  to  show  that  the  constitution  was 
a compact  between  sovereign  states;  that  every  state 
might  judge  for  itself  of  an  infraction  of  the  constitution, 
and  withdraw  from  the  union  when  it  pleased,  having  of 
course  what  Jefferson  called  a decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
admiration  even  now — half  a century  after  the  unholy 
cause  for  which  Calhoun  wrecked  his  life  and  nearly 
wrecked  the  country  was  lost  forever. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Webster’s  work  for  the 
union  in  the  thirties  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
not  only  expounded  the  constitution,  but  to  some  extent 
created  a constitution  for  the  country.*  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  Hamilton  regime,  as  already  observed, 

# In  a debate  with  Douglas  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  in  1858,  Lincoln 
expressed  one  of  the  maxims  of  our  polities  as  follows:  “In  this, 
and  like  communities,  public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
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had  been  overthrown,  indeed  almost  annihilated,  and, 
especially  during  the  war  of  1812,  the  constitution  had 
come  to  be  regarded,  in  New  England  particularly,  as 
little  better  than  a rope  of  sand.  The  imbecility  of  the 
administration  of  Madison  started  a change  of  sentiment 
in  the  public  mind,  and  a hope  began  to  arise  that  the  con- 
stitution might  be  found  after  all  to  contain  some  virtue 
or  value.  Webster,  in  his  reply  to  Hayne,  gave  mag- 
nificent expression  to  that  hope,  and  furnished  convincing 
arguments  for  those  who  were  beginning  to  perceive  that 
a genuine  government  should  be  re-established  at  Wash- 
ington; and  in  his  reply  to  Calhoun,  Webster  gave  full 
expression  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  language  of 
the  constitution  that  he  had  revived  and  strengthened  by 
his  earlier  efforts. 

Besides  the  famous  speeches  on  the  constitution  and 
the  union  Webster  delivered  many  others  in  the  same 
strain,  and  also  prepared  and  delivered  occasional  ad- 
dresses reviewing  the  most  important  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  country  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  building  of  the  Capitol.  These  speeches  differ 
in  quality  and  in  style.  Sometimes  our  Homer  nodded 
and  his  ponderous  intellect,  like  the  intellect  of  Goethe, 
needed  excitement.  The  conviction  that  the  union  was 
the  shrine  of  liberty  came  to  dominate  Webster’s  large 
brain  completely,  and  he  lived  in  the  profound  belief  that 

public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail ; without  it  nothing  can  suc- 
ceed. Consequently  he  who  moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper 
than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes 
statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed.” 
This  observation  might  include  constitutions  quite  as  well.  Web- 
ster made  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  “possible  to  be 
executed.  ’ ’ 
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“without  its  shelter  no  human  worshipper  could  detain 
the  goddess  from  the  skies.” 

At  Niblo’s  Garden,  in  March,  1837,  speaking  in  a lofty 
strain  he  had  learned  from  Milton,  Webster  expressed 
the  awful  fear  and  hope  for  the  union  in  which  he  lived 
and  died : 

“Under  the  present  constitution,  wisely  and  conscien- 
tiously administered,  all  are  safe,  happy,  and  renowned. 
The  measure  of  our  country’s  fame  may  fill  all  our 
breasts.  It  is  fame  enough  for  us  to  partake  in  her 
glory,  if  we  will  carry  her  character  onward  to  its  true 
destiny.  But  if  the  system  be  broken,  its  fragments  must 
fall  alike  on  all.  Not  only  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
but  the  grand  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
depends,  in  a great  measure,  on  upholding  the  constitu- 
tion and  union  of  these  states.  If  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed, no  matter  by  what  cause,  the  peculiar  and  cher- 
ished idea  of  united  American  liberty  will  be  no  more  for 
ever.  There  may  be  free  states,  it  is  possible,  when  there 
shall  be  separate  states.  There  may  be  many  loose,  and 
feeble,  and  hostile  confederacies,  where  there  is  now  one 
great  and  united  confederacy.  But  the  noble  idea  of  , 
united  American  liberty,  of  our  liberty,  such  as  our  | 
fathers  established  it,  will  be  extinguished  for  ever.  > 
Fragments  and  shattered  columns  of  the  edifice  may  be  | 
found  remaining;  and  melancholy  and  mournful  ruins  j 
will  they  be.  The  august  temple  itself  will  be  prostrate  , 
in  the  dust.  Gentlemen,  the  citizens  of  this  republic  ( 
cannot  sever  their  fortunes.  A common  fate  awaits  us. 

In  the  honor  of  upholding,  or  in  the  disgrace  of  under- 
mining the  constitution,  we  shall  all  necessarily  partake. 
Let  us  then  stand  by  the  constitution  as  it  is,  and  by  our 
country  as  it  is,  one,  united,  and  entire;  let  it  be  a truth 
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engraven  on  our  hearts,  let  it  be  borne  on  the  flag  under 
which  we  rally,  in  every  exigency,  that  we  have  one 
country,  one  constitution,  one  destiny.” 

Webster’s  profound  sincerity  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  power  and  of  his  success  in  convincing  millions  of 
his  countrymen  that  the  union  must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards  and  at  every  cost. 

I must  now  pass  on  to  a momentous  incident  in  the  life 
of  Webster  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  In 
order  to  be  prepared  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  Mexico, 
President  Polk  in  1846  asked  congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,030,000  to  be  used  in  part  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  negotiation,  and  the  balance  to  be  used  in  his 
discretion — perhaps  for  some  ungodly  purpose.  A 
bill  to  appropriate  the  money  was  about  to  pass  the 
house,  when  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a proviso  that  no  part  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  bill  should  be  used  to  acquire 
territory,  and  no  territory  should  be  acquired  from 
Mexico  except  on  the  fundamental  condition  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  therein.  The  proviso  was  adopted  by 
the  house.  Webster  voted  for  it  in  the  senate,  but  the  bill 
failed  to  pass.  The  following  year  a bill  appropriating 
$3,000,000  for  the  same  purpose  was  passed,  without  the 
proviso.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  although  it  failed  of  adop- 
tion, stirred  again  the  controversy  over  slavery,  until  it 
raged  with  more  violence  than  ever  before.  Webster 
dreaded  the  outlook,  and  in  discussing  the  proviso  de- 
clared that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  future  but  contention 
and  strife.  The  territory,  however,  that  Polk  desired, 
was  obtained,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  Mexican  law  pro- 
hibiting slavery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  the  people  of  California  (part 
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of  the  territory  taken  from  Mexico  by  the  slave  power) 
called  a.  convention  to  frame  a constitution.  The  conven- 
tion consisted  of  forty-eight  members,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  from  the  slave  states.  The  draft  of  the  constitution 
prepared  by  the  convention  contained  a provision  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  It  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
convention,  and  promptly  ratified  by  the  people.  The 
popular  vote  in  its  favor  was  about  fifteen  to  one.  Two 
senators  were  elected  by  the  legislature  to  serve  in  con- 
gress, and  application  was  made  for  admission  to  the 
union  early  in  the  following  year.  This  proceeding  in- 
furiated the  statesmen  and  spokesmen  of  the  slave  states, 
and  Clay  devised  the  last  of  his  compromises  to  still  the 
tempest. 

Four  years  after  the  compromise  of  1850  was  effected 
Lincoln  described  it  as  follows:  “The  union  now,  as  in 
1820,  was  thought  to  be  in  danger;  and  devotion  to  the 
union  rightfully  inclined  men  to  yield  somewhat  in  points 
where  nothing  else  could  have  so  inclined  them.  A com- 
promise was  finally  effected.  The  south  got  their  new 
fugitive  slave  law;  and  the  north  got  California  (by  far 
the  best  part  of  our  acquisition  from  Mexico)  as  a free 
state.  The  south  got  a provision  that  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  when  admitted  as  states,  may  come  in  with  or 
without  slavery  as  they  may  then  choose;  and  the  north 
got  the  slave  trade  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  north  got  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  thrown 
farther  back  eastward  than  the  south  desired;  but,  in 
turn,  they  gave  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with  which 
to  pay  her  old  debts.  This  is  the  compromise  of  1850.” 

In  support  of  those  measures  Webster  made  his  memo- 
rable speech  on  the  seventh  of  March.  New  Mexico  at 
that  time  was  supposed  to  consist  largely  of  mountains 
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and  desert,  in  which  slavery  could  not  flourish,  and  if  in- 
troduced there  would  die  out,  as  it  had  died  out  in  the 
northern  states,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Therefore 
Webster  was  not  willing  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  that  territory.  To  do  so,  he  argued, 
would  irritate  the  south,  and  do  nothing  to  aid  the  anti- 
slavery cause.  “I  look  upon  it,”  he  said,  “as  a fixed 
fact,  to  use  the  current  expression  of  the  day,  that  both 
California  and  New  Mexico  are  destined  to  be  free.”  To 
put  a provision  in  a bill  to  provide  territorial  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico  which  should  exclude  slavery,  he 
said,  “would  be  idle  as  it  respects  any  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  territory,  and  I would  not  take  pains 
uselessly  to  re-affirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  re- 
enact the  will  of  God.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Webster  was  in  error  when  he  de- 
clared that  nature  had  barred  slavery  from  New  Mexico, 
because  the  territory  contained  minerals  and  slaves 
worked  in  mines  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modern  times 
serfs  and  criminals  worked  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  This 
criticism  overlooks  important  facts: — Slavery  in  Web- 
ster’s time  had  died  out  in  the  northern  states  where 
minerals  abounded.  In  1850  there  was  a strong  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  all  civilized  countries,  including  the 
border  states.  California,  as  we  have  seen,  had  applied 
for  admission  to  the  union  with  an  anti-slavery  constitu- 
tion, and  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  New 
Mexico  would  do  the  same.*  But  if  Webster  had  not  been 
confident  “that  California  and  New  Mexico  were  destined 

* In  1850,  and  after  Webster’s  seventh  of  March  speech,  a con- 
vention met  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  drafted  a state  consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery.  This  constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
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to  be  free,”  it  is  clear  that  he  would  not  have  favored  the 
provision  in  the  compromise  relating  to  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  Of  this,  his  consistent  record  of  hostility  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  is  abundant  proof;  but  there  is  still 
more.  In  June,  1850,  in  reply  to  a letter  received  from  a 
number  of  citizens  living  along  the  Kennebec,  Webster 
wrote:  “One  of  the  exciting  questions  of  the  present 
moment  respects  the  necessity  of  excluding  slavery  by 
law  from  the  territories  lately  acquired  from  Mexico. 
If  I believed  in  such  a necessity,  I should,  of  course,  sup- 
port such  a law.  I could  not  do  otherwise  consistently 
with  opinions  very  many  times  expressed,  and  which  I 
have  no  inclination  to  change,  and  shall  not  change.” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  Webster’s  intimate 
friends,  and  millions  of  his  countrymen,  that  his  seventh 
of  March  speech  was  a dreadful  mistake.  Before  con- 
curring in  that  opinion  I should  like  to  hear  at  least  a 
plausible  answer  to  the  question : What  other  course 
should  Webster  have  taken  in  dealing  with  Clay’s  com- 
promise measures  in  1850?  Webster’s  opposition  might 
easily  have  defeated  the  compromise,  but:  What  then! 
Tie  had  opposed  Clay’s  compromise  of  1833,  and  insisted 
that  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  government  should 
be  vindicated;  but  Jackson,  after  blustering  and  threaten- 

people,  and  state  officials  were  chosen.  The  military  governor  of 
the  territory  refused,  however,  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  state 
government  without  authority  of  congress.  In  December  of  that 
year  congress  passed  an  act  creating  a territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico  as  part  of  the  compromise  measures,  and 
after  a struggle  the  embryo  state  government  disappeared.  The 
incident  illustrates  the  correctness  of  Webster’s  judgment  as  to 
the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico  when 
the  territory  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  union  as  a state. 
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ing-  for  three  years,  allowed  Clay  to  surrender  to  Calhoun 
nearly  all  South  Carolina  demanded.  In  1850  not  South 
Carolina  alone,  but  several  other  southern  states,  threat- 
ened to  secede  unless  their  wishes,  or  rights  as  defined  by 
themselves,  were  respected  and  secured  by  law.  The 
teachings  of  Calhoun  had  been  as  potent  in  the  south  as 
Webster’s  in  the  north,  and  Webster  in  those  gloomy 
days  no  doubt  foresaw  the  conflict  impending  which 
actually  occurred  ten  years  later.*  To  avert  it  if  pos- 
sible, or,  if  inevitable,  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible, 
he  believed  to  be  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour.  Probably 
he  knew  that  a generation  was  rising  with  a disposition  to 
fight  for  the  union,  but  he  could  not  have  known  that  the 
young  Americans  of  1850  were  more  courageous  than 
Jackson  was  in  1833.  The  latent  sentiment  in  the  north 
that  Webster  had  created  by  his  speeches  in  reply  to 
Hayne  and  Calhoun  perhaps  was  stronger  than  he  knew 
or  could  have  known,  and  much  of  the  thoughtless  rage 
that  his  seventh  of  March  speech  aroused  came  from  the 
deep  feeling  among  the  people  that  their  teacher,  by 
whose  arguments  they  had  been  convinced  that  a nation 
had  been  born,  should  have  taken  a defiant  attitude  in 
defence  of  the  union  instead  of  marking  time.  Webster, 
wiser  than  his  critics,  was  not  sure  that  the  union  could 
be  saved  by  war.  The  south  was  united  and  exasperated 
In  its  failure  to  establish  slavery  in  the  territory  wrested 
from  Mexico,  and  a convention  had  been  called  to  meet 
at  Nashville  in  June  to  consider  the  supposed  grievances 
of  the  slave-holding  states.  The  north  was  not  united. 
Intemperate  abolitionists  were  denouncing  the  constitu- 

I append,  at  page  51,  an  extract  from  Calhoun’s  speech  on 
the  compromise  measures  read  in  the  senate  on  March  4,  1850. 
Calhoun  was  present,  but  too  ill  to  deliver  the  speech  himself. 
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tion  as  “a  compact  with  hell,”  and  demanding  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  union  with  slave-holders,  and  Clay  was  urging 
compromise.  A wise  statesman  cannot  disregard  the 
sentiment  of  the  hour  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  act  in 
an  emergency,  and  his  conduct  often  must  be  influenced 
by  his  responsibility.  Indeed,  during  the  winter  of 
1860-1861,  after  the  union  had  begun  to  dissolve,  the  Re- 
publican party  raised  the  white  flag  at  Washington  re- 
peatedly, but  did  not  succeed  in  surrendering  to  the  slave 
power,  and  so  averting  or  postponing  war. 

It  would  require  many  portly  volumes  to  hold  all  that 
has  been  said  in  condemnation  and  approval  of  Webster’s 
speech  on  the  seventh  of  March,  and  of  his  subsequent 
support  of  the  compromise  measures.  Those  who  con- 
sider the  matter  under  the  impression  that  Webster  was 
arguing  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  slavery  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  Whittier  hastily 
expressed  in  “Ichabod”  and  retracted  in  ‘‘The  Lost 
Occasion.”  Book  men  generally  have  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Webster’s  course  in  1850  was  inconsistent 
with  his  previous  record  on  slavery  and  a dark  shadow 
on  his  fame.  The  late  Professor  Von  Holst  is  conspicu- 
ous among  those  who  have  judged  Webster  unjustly  by 
letters  and  lamplight  alone;  but  Carl  Scliurz,  with  a 
stronger  congenital  disposition  to  find  fault,  was  saved 
from  falling  so  deeply  into  the  same  error  by  the  fact 
that  before  passing  judgment  on  Webster,  in  his  life  of 
Clay,  he  had  been  a senator  himself,  and  partly  realized 
the  truth  of  Burke’s  familiar  observation  that  “all  gov- 
ernment— indeed,  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment, 
every  virtue  and  every  prudent  act — is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter.” 

If  official  action,  which  necessarily  recognized  slavery, 
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were  convincing  evidence  of  approval  of  slavery,  even 
Washington  was  not  faultless.  The  noble  Virginian  was 
the  first  to  sign  the  constitution  with  its  provision  for 
return  of  fugitive  slaves ; he  also  signed  the  fugitive  slave 
law  of  1793,  and,  besides,  was  a slave-holder  himself.  But 
Washington  so  disliked  slavery  that  he  set  his  slaves  free 
by  his  will,  and  his  fame  has  survived  his  connection  with 
an  institution  that  came  to  be  regarded  as  “the  sum  of 
all  villainies”  by  the  quickened  conscience  of  a later  day. 

The  problem  Webster  had  to  deal  with  was  not  whether 
slavery  was  right  or  wrong.  He  never  ceased  to  call  it  a 
moral  and  political  wrong,  that  should  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  states  where  it  existed.  A fair  judgment  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  can  only  be  rendered 
after  considering  all  of  the  elements  of  the  transaction. 
Whoever,  being  opposed  to  slavery,  looks  at  the  California 
incident  alone  would  no  doubt  regard  it  as  a highly  grat- 
ifying victory  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  because  the  best 
part  of  the  territory  taken  from  Mexico  by  the  slave 
power  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  and  extending 
slavery  was  promptly  organized  as  a free  state,  and  for 
the  first  time  gave  to  the  free  states  a majority  of  the 
members  of  the  senate ; but  any  one  who  should  form  an 
opinion  of  the  compromise  by  studying  the  fugitive  slave 
law  alone  might  well  borrow  the  language  of  the  aboli- 
tionist to  express  his  conclusion.  The  provisions  of  the 
compromise  relating  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah  gave  a 
chance  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  such  as  was  afforded 
a few  years  later  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law;  but  the 
probability  that  slavery  should  ever  be  established  in 
those  territories  was  remote.  The  location  of  the  Texas 
boundary  line,  another  part  of  the  compromise,  was  in 
favor  of  freedom,  and,  besides,  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia  was  abolished.  The  controlling  con- 
sideration in  the  mind  of  Webster  Avas  the  preservation 
of  the  union,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  jus- 
tified all  that  he  said.  What  he  said  was  necessary  to 
save  the  union,  and  it  had  that  effect.  Considering  the 
transaction  as  a whole,  after  sixty  years,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  impartial  history  to  find  a reason  to  speak 
harshly  of  the  statesmen  who  contrived  and  supported 
the  compromise.  The  opinion  that  the  compromise  was 
a finality,  if  ever  seriously  entertained,  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded ; but  it  gave  a chance  for  the  milder  influences 
of  civilization  to  abolish  slavery,  if  possible,  and  many 
hoped  and  some  believed,  and  history  encouraged  the 
belief,  that  it  Avas  possible.  The  statesmen  of  the  north- 
ern and  the  border  states  Avere  justified  in  deciding  in 
1850  that  it  AATas  better  to  endure  the  ills  of  slavery  for  a 
season  than  to  hazard  the  existence  of  the  constitution 
and  the  union  in  the  wild  lottery  of  Avar. 

There  is  an  impression — made  by  volleys  of  vitupera- 
tion more  than  sixty  years  ago  and  still  lingering  in  the 
public  mind — that  Webster  was  an  ardent  adAmcate  of 
the  infamous  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850.  The  truth  is 
that  he  Avas  opposed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  did  not  vote 
for  it  in  the  senate.  He  Avas  in  faA7or  of  a congressional 
fugitive  slave  laAv  after  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
that  congress  had  the  exclusive  power  to  legislate  for  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  although  his  personal  opinion 
Avas  that  the  duty  to  return  fugitive  slaves  had  been  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  on  the  states  and  should  be 
exercised  by  them.*  An  accurate  statement  of  Webster’s 
opinion  and  action  relating  to  the  fugitive  slave  laAv  is 

* Works,  vol.  v,  p.  354. 
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sufficient  to  vindicate  both,  except  in  tlie  judgment  of 
those  who  think  that  the  union  with  slavery  was  not 
worth  saving.  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  many  other  im- 
petuous abolitionists,  held  that  opinion,  but  it  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  people  in  the  free  states  who 
were  opposed  to  slavery. 

Paragraph  three  of  section  two  of  article  IV  of  the  con- 
stitution states  that — “No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due.”  That  provision  is  one  of 
the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  and  without  it  the 
constitution  could  not  have  been  adopted. 

It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  decided  in  1842,  that 
by  virtue  of  that  provision  “the  owner  of  a slave  is 
clothed  with  entire  authority,  in  every  state  of  the  union, 
to  seize  and  recapture  his  slave,  whenever  he  can  do  it 
without  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  without  any  illegal 
violence.”  It  was  also  held  in  the  same  case  that  the 
clause  conferred  on  congress  exclusive  power  to  legislate 
concerning  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves ; that  the 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1793  was  constitutional;  and  that 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  in  1826, 
which  forbade  the  forcible  removal  of  any  negro  or 
mulatto  from  that  state  with  a design  of  selling  or  detain- 
ing him  as  a slave,  was  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  stat- 
ute was  to  require  judicial  proceedings  before  removal, 
if  a fugitive  resisted. 

In  our  humane  age  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  fugi- 
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tive  slave  laws  except,  possibly,  as  a dire  necessity.  The 
first  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed  in  1793;  the  second 
and  last  was  passed  in  1850.  The  earlier  act  related  both 
to  fugitives  from  justice  and  fugitives  from  labor.  For 
a generation  prior  to  1850  not  more  than  three  or  four 
fugitive  slaves  were  returned  to  the  south  from  New 
England,  and  many  slaves  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
were  aided  in  their  efforts  to  escape  to  Canada  by  people 
opposed  to  slavery.  In  many  northern  states  personal 
liberty  laws  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  recover  fugitive  slaves.  The  act 
of  1850  grew  out  of  a demand  by  the  slave  states  for  a 
more  effective  law.  It  contained  two  damnable  provi- 
sions not  expressed  in  the  former  act — one  prohibiting 
an  alleged  slave  from  testifying  in  a proceeding  to  extra- 
dite him,  and  another  giving  to  the  commissioner  who 
heard  a fugitive  slave  case  ten  dollars  if  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  claimant,  and  five  dollars  if  he  decided 
in  favor  of  the  fugitive.  It  also  made  ex  parte  affidavits 
plenary  evidence  for  the  claimant.  Such  affidavits,  how- 
ever, were  used,  and  fugitives  were  not  allowed  to  testify, 
in  proceedings  under  the  act  of  1793.* 

* The  earliest  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  in  this  country  was 
inserted  in  the  articles  of  confederation  of  the  united  colonies  of 
New  England  in  1643.  Tt  provided  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  upon  the  certificate  of  a magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  from 
which  t he  slave  had  fled,  and  no  trial  by  jury  was  permitted. 
There  was  also  a provision  relating  to  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  northwest  territory, 
stating  that  any  person  escaping  into  that  territory  from  whom 
labor  or  service  was  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original 
states  might  be  “lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person 
claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service.  ” 
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In  February,  1850,  Webster  prepared  an  amendment  to 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  or,  rather,  a revision  of 
that  act  so  far  as  it  related  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  pro- 
vided in  his  bill  that  every  judge  of  the  federal  courts 
and  every  commissioner  appointed  by  those  courts 
should,  on  complaint,  issue  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
an  alleged  fugitive  slave,  and  cause  him  to  be  taken  before 
any  federal  judge  or  commissioner  within  the  state  or 
territory  where  found  “that  the  right  of  the  person  claim- 
ing the  service  of  such  fugitive  may  be  examined”  on 
‘ ‘ depositions  duly  authenticated  and  parol  proof.  ’ ’ Web- 
ster’s bill  also  contained  a provision  that  if  the  fugitive 
should  deny  that  he  owed  service  to  the  claimant  the  judge 
or  commissioner  must  forthwith  summon  a jury  to  try 
the  issue  so  raised  and  preside  at  the  trial  and  determine 
the  competency  of  the  proof.  There  could  be  no  sound 
objection  to  such  a law,  if  any  fugitive  slave  law  was 
required  by  the  constitution.  In  June,  1850,  Webster 
introduced  his  bill  in  the  senate,  but  it  received  no  sup- 
port. He  also  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mason  (and  which  finally  became  a 
law),  providing  for  a trial  by  jury  chosen  from  the  neigh- 
borhood where  the  fugitive  was  arrested.  Dayton  offered 
the  amendment  after  Webster  had  resigned  from  the 
senate.  Clay  offered  a substitute,  providing  for  a trial 
by  a jury  of  the  vicinity  from  which  the  fugitive  had 
escaped.  Both  amendments  failed.  Although  Webster 
did  not  vote  for  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  he  said  in 
his  seventh  of  March  speech  that  he  intended  to  vote  for 
Senator  Mason’s  bill  with  some  amendments.  He  retired 
from  the  senate  in  July  of  that  year,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  The  fugitive  slave  law  was 
enacted  in  September  following.  It  is  true,  however, 
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that  Webster  supported  the  compromise  measures  after 
they  became  laws ; but  if  he  defended  the  fugitive  slave 
law  because  he  liked  it,  or  if  he  did  not  believe  that  its 
support  was  necessary  to  save  the  union,  he  deserved  all 
that  was  ever  said  against  him.  The  situation  presented 
to  Webster  the  single  question  whether  the  preservation 
of  the  union  was  important  enough  to  justify  the  support 
of  measures  which  it  was  supposed  at  the  time  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  slavery.  He  decided  the  fate- 
ful question  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  precisely  as 
Lincoln  would  have  decided  it.  In  a speech  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  in  October,  1854,  Lincoln  said:  “Much  as  I hate 
slavery,  I would  consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than 
see  the  union  dissolved,  just  as  I would  consent  to  any 
great  evil  to  avoid  a greater  one.” 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  Webster  delivered  his  seventh 
of  March  speech,  Theodore  Parker  at  a meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  intimated  broadly,  although  he  did  not 
charge  directly,  that  Webster’s  speech  was  a bid  for  the 
presidency,  to  which  it  was  known  he  had  long  aspired, 
and  certainly  had  a clear  right  to  aspire.  In  the  following 
month  Horace  Mann  made  the  same  unjust  accusation. 
Defamation  loves  a shining  mark,  and  so  the  accusation 
ran  over  the  country  with  all  the  fleetness  of  falsehood, 
and  there  are  many  good  people  who  believe  even  now 
that  Webster  crooked  the  hinges  of  his  knee  to  the  slave 
power  that  political  thrift  might  follow  fawning.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  credit  Webster  with  ordinary  intelli- 
gence to  realize  that  he  must  have  known  that  his  speech 
could  not  aid  his  political  fortunes  either  in  the  north  or 
south,  and  in  fact  it  did  not. 

It  may  be  that  Webster  underestimated  the  strength  of 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  north  in  1850.  For 
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twenty  years  there  had  been  much  fierce  denunciation  of 
slavery,  and  increasing  hostility  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  especially  in  New  England.  This 
feeling  had  been  much  aggravated  by  the  Wilmot  proviso 
and  the  purpose  and  outcome  of  the  war  with  Mexico ; 
and  although  Webster  was  in  favor  of  respecting  the  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  relating  to  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice and  of  obeying  the  fugitive  slave  law,  it  required 
courage  for  him  to  say  so  in  the  senate  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous representative  of  Massachusetts.  Such  a dec- 
laration seemed  to  an  excited  or  excitable  mind  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  lifelong  dislike  of  slavery  and  hos- 
tility to  its  extension  into  territory  where  it  did  not  law- 
fully exist.  The  rebuke  which  Webster  administered  to 
the  north  for  refusing  to  obey  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
the  declaration  of  his  purpose  to  vote  after  some  amend- 
ments for  a more  effective  statute  for  the  rendition  of 
slaves,  then  pending  in  the  senate,  coupled  with  a candid 
admission  that  he  had  no  plan  to  propose  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  all  in  the  same  speech,  certainly  could  not 
increase  his  strength  in  the  north  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency.  On  the  contrary,  it  promptly  caused  a wide- 
spread storm  of  fierce  denunciation  that  tarnished  his 
fame  for  half  a century  and  has  not  yet  ceased  entirely 
to  beat  upon  his  tomb. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Seward  in  his  speech  on 
the  compromise  measures  announced  the  “higher  law” 
as  a new  discovery,  but  thirteen  years  earlier  almost  to 
a day,  Webster  in  a speech  at  New  York  declared  im- 
pressively that  the  conscience  of  the  community  was 
marshaling  its  forces  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  slave. 
He  said:  “On  the  general  question  of  slavery,  a great 
portion  of  the  community  is  already  strongly  excited. 
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The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a ques- 
tion of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a far  deeper-toned  chord. 
It  has  arrested  the  religious  feeling-  of  the  country;  it 
has  taken  strong  hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He  is  a 
rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant  with  human 
nature,  and  especially  has  he  a very  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  sup- 
poses that  a feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with  or 
despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected. 
It  may  be  reasoned  with,  it  may  be  made  willing,  I believe 
it  is  entirely  willing,  to  fulfil  all  existing  engagements  and 
all  existing  duties,  to  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution 
as  it  is  established,  with  whatever  regrets  about  some 
provisions  which  it  does  actually  contain.  But  to  coerce 
it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  free  expression, 
to  seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and 
more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably  render 
it, — should  this  be  attempted,  I know  nothing,  even  in  the 
constitution  or  in  the  union  itself,  which  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  explosion  which  might  follow.” 

This  was  an  extremely  dangerous  feeling  for  Webster 
to  reason  with  or  oppose, — even  to  confine  it  within  the 
compass  of  the  constitution  and  the  law.  After  much 
reflection  and  consultation  with  friends,  in  which  he 
learned  that  he  could  count  on  no  support  by  his  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  and  but  little  by  the  members 
of  congress  from  the  New  England  states,  • Webster 
bravely  made  bis  final  effort  to  save  the  union,  saying: 
‘‘I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  embark  alone  on  what  I 
am  aware  will  prove  a stormy  sea,  because,  in  that  case, 
if  final  disaster  shall  ensue,  there  will  be  but  one  life 
lost.”  He  believed,  however,  that  his  judgment  would 
be  vindicated  in  the  course  of  time.  In  his  speech  he 
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denounced  the  anti-slavery  societies,  because  he  believed 
them  to  be  enemies  of  the  union,  as  many  abolitionists 
openly  professed  to  be,  and  he  scolded  the  people  who 
were  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  because  he  believed  that  its  enforcement  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  the  union.  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  in  the  last  century,  as  in  our  day, 
much  was  said  in  politics  that  was  not  felt  by  the 
speakers.  Many  no  doubt  advocated  the  enforcement  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  who  could  never  have  been  per- 
suaded or  forced  to  join  in  a hue  and  cry  to  apprehend  a 
slave  running  toward  the  north  star,  and  it  was  not  the 
least  of  the  curses  of  slavery  that  it  often  compelled  the 
pure  in  heart  to  speak  falsely. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  speech  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  a bid  for  the  southern  vote  for  the  presidency. 
It  needs  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  dominant 
sentiment  in  the  slave  states  in  1850  to  realize  that  fact. 
Speaking  on  the  seventh  of  March  Webster  read  extracts 
from  a speech  he  had  made  at  Niblo’s  Garden  in  1837, 
in  which  he  said:  “When  I say  that  I regard  slavery  in 
itself  as  a great  moral,  social  and  political  evil,  I only 
use  language  which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished 
men,  themselves  citizens  of  slave-holding  states.  I shall 
do  nothing,  therefore,  to  favor  or  encourage  its  further 
extension.  We  have  slavery  already  among  us.  The  con- 
stitution found  it  in  the  union ; it  recognized  it,  and  gave 
it  solemn  guaranties.  To  the  full  extent  of  these  guaran- 
ties we  are  all  bound,  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the 
constitution.”  After  reciting  this  remark,  Webster  con- 
tinued: “I  have  nothing  to  add  to,  or  to  take  from,  those 
sentiments.  ’ ’ 

Ten  years  later,  speaking  at  a convention  in  Spring- 
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field,  Massachusetts,  Webster  declared:  “We  are  to  use 
the  first  and  the  last  and  every  occasion  which  offers  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  slave  power.”  He  also  quoted 
that  expression  on  the  seventh  of  March,  and  added:  “I 
know  no  change  in  my  sentiments,  or  my  purposes,  in 
that  respect.”  And  again,  after  insisting  that  slavery 
could  not  thrive  in  New  Mexico,  he  said:  “Wherever 
there  is  a substantive  good  to  be  done,  wherever  there  is 
a foot  of  land  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  slave  terri- 
tory, I am  ready  to  assert  the  principle  of  the  exclusion 
of  slavery.  I am  pledged  to  it  from  the  year  1837 ; I have 
been  pledged  to  it  again  and  again;  and  I will  perform 
those  pledges ; but  I will  not  do  a thing  unnecessarily  that 
wounds  the  feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  discredit  to 
my  own  understanding.”  Those  remarks  constitute  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Republican 
party  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  its  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  in  1860. 

I cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  condemn  Webster  for 
his  seventh  of  March  speech  without  passing  a similar 
judgment  on  Lincoln.  In  1858  Lincoln  said  in  a speech 
at  Springfield,  Illinois:  “ ‘A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.’  I do  not  believe  this  government  can 
endure,  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I do  not 
expect  the  union  to  be  dissolved ; I do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall ; but  I do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well 
as  south.”  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
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dency,  and  one  of  the  most  frightful  wars  in  history  en- 
sued. In  August,  1862,  Lincoln  in  a letter  to  Greeley, 
replying  to  a querulous  editorial  in  the  Tribune,  was  con- 
strained to  take  the  position  that  Webster  had  occupied 
in  1850:  “My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle,”  said 
Lincoln,  “is  to  save  the  union,  and  it  is  not  either  to  save 
or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I could  save  the  union  without 
freeing  any  slave  I would  do  it;  and  if  I could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves  I would  do  it ; and  if  I could  save  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I would  do  that. 
What  I do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I do  be- 
cause I believe  it  helps  to  save  the  union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I forbear  because  I do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  union.” 

That  passage  states  perfectly  the  attitude  of  Webster 
in  1850,  and  explains  the  purpose  of  his  speech  on  the 
seventh  of  March, — to  save  the  union  regardless  of 
slavery.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  to  Greeley,  Lincoln  said : 
“I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft  expressed  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.”  Webster 
repeatedly  expressed  the  same  good  wish.  Rhodes  in  his 
history  says  of  Webster:  “His  dislike  of  slavery  was 
strong,  but  his  love  for  the  union  was  stronger;”  and 
Lincoln,  defining  his  purpose  and  opinion  in  his  letter  to 
Greeley,  said  the  same  thing.  If  Webster  in  1850  had 
talked  in  the  senate  as  Lincoln  talked  eight  years  later  on 
the  stump  it  is  quite  likely — indeed  I believe  it  is  certain — - 
that  the  civil  war  would  have  occurred  with  some  one  like 
Fillmore,  Pierce  or  Buchanan  in  the  White  House. 

The  speeches  and  letters  of  Webster  and  Lincoln  relat- 
ing to  slavery  and  the  union  indicate  that  neither  states- 
man believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  had 
a right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it 
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existed,  and  therefore  should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Both 
were  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory 
where  slavery  existed  or  might  flourish;  both  were  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  both  were  in  favor  of  an 
effective  fugitive  slave  law;  both  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  but  after  its  passage  they 
were  willing  it  should  be  enforced;  both  believed,  after 
the  compromise  of  1850,  that  slavery  was  “in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction;”  and  both  preferred  to  save  the 
union  with  slavery  (and  Lincoln  was  willing  to  extend 
slavery)  rather  than  see  the  union  dissolved  in  the  hope 
thereby  of  aiding  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  dif- 
ference in  their  feeling  in  respect  of  slavery  and  the 
union  seems  to  be  this: — Webster  disliked  slavery; 
Lincoln  hated  slavery.  Webster  probably  set  a higher 
value  on  the  union  than  Lincoln  did.  The  establishment 
and  preservation  of  the  union  was  the  work  to  which 
Webster  devoted  his  life.  For  the  abolition  of  slavery 
Lincoln  suffered  death. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery  justified  the  judgment  of  Webster  in  1850 — the 
union  was  saved,  and  slavery  was  abolished.  If  the  com- 
promise measures  had  failed,  the  civil  war  would  have 
occurred  ten  years  earlier  and  resulted  probably  in  the 
establishment  of  a southern  confederacy,  with  slavery  as 
its  corner-stone,  and  a dead  line  between  freedom  and 
slavery  extending  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  Webster’s  life  was  drawing  to  its  close  a curious 
exercise  of  New  England  emotion  was  exhibited.  In 
April,  1851,  a large  number  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston 
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desired  to  offer  him  a public  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
Webster  was  willing  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  Choate 
agreed  to  welcome  him  with  charming  speech  and  tangled 
rhetoric,  hut  the  board  of  aldermen  refused  permission 
to  use  the  hall.  Thereupon  the  people  murmured;  the 
aldermen  attempted  to  excuse  themselves,  and  the 
common  council  unanimously  invited  Webster  to  meet 
them  in  the  hall,  but  he  declined  in  a dignified  letter, 
saying  that  he  would  “defer  his  visit  to  Faneuil  Hall 
until  its  doors  should  open  on  golden  hinges  to  let  in  all 
men  who  were  true  to  the  union  as  well  as  to  liberty.” 
A little  more  than  a year  later  he  suffered  a painful 
injury  by  a fall  from  his  carriage,  and  the  people  de- 
manded a sight  of  their  idol.  The  doors  of  the  hall  were 
opened  on  golden  hinges  by  unanimous  consent,  and  Web- 
ster for  the  last  time  in  the  cradle  of  liberty  declaimed 
the  platitudes  of  patriotism  before  a delighted  audience. 
As  he  looked  around  on  the  portraits  of  the  patriots  at 
whose  feet  he  had  learned  to  prize  the  union  above  all 
things,  he  exclaimed,  “This  is  Faneuil  Hall,  open!”  Six 
weeks  later,  and  after  the  whig  convention  at  Baltimore 
had  nominated  Scott  for  the  presidency,  Webster  on  his 
way  from  Washington  to  Marshfield  was  “arrested”  as 
he  said  at  Boston,  and  a reception  given  to  him,  which 
according  to  the  elderly  people  surpassed  any  ovation 
that  had  ever  been  tendered  in  Massachusetts  to  a famous 
man,  even  to  Lafayette.  At  sunset  Webster  addressed  a 
vast  multitude  from  a platform  on  the  Common,  and 
when  the  rejoicings  of  the  day  were  ended,  perhaps  some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  as  they  wended  their 
way  homeward  in  the  twilight  may  have  recalled  the  story 
of  Paul’s  shipwreck  and  subsequent  entertainment  by  the 
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natives  of  Melita,  and  compared  the  narrative  with  Web- 
ster’s experience  among  the  versatile  citizens  of  Boston. 

When  the  storm  broke  over  Webster  in  March,  1850, 
he  was  unfortunate  in  his  enemies  and  in  his  friends. 
Among  his  enemies  were  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Parker, 
men  of  copious  vocabulary,  pungent  vituperation,  and 
reckless  of  speech.  Emerson,  too,  joined,  although 
mildly,  in  their  outcry,  and  Whittier  wrote  some  bitter 
verses  about  Ichabod,  as  his  contribution  to  the  frantic 
effort  of  the  fanatics  to  defame  the  grandest  man,  meas- 
ured by  intellect  and  achievement,  who  was  ever  born  in 
the  New  World.  Webster’s  most  prominent  friends,  such 
as  Everett,  Curtis,  Winthrop  and  Choate, — their  minds 
overloaded  with  polite  learning, — had  not  been  blessed 
with  the  gift  of  courage,  and  he  also  had  some  foolish 
friends  like  Peter  Harvey.  Besides,  Webster  had  faults 
which  scandal-mongers  loved  to  mention  and  exaggerate, 
and  which  perhaps  gave  pause  to  his  timid  followers;  but 
there  was  no  fault  in  the  rock  of  his  patriotism.  He  stood 
for  more  than  thirty  years  foremost  among  the  orators 
of  whom  we  have  reliable  knowledge,  expending  the 
rarest  of  gifts  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  union  of 
the  states,  and  earned  the  right  to  be  remembered  by  that 
work  alone. 

When  men  of  ordinary  or  ill-balanced  capacity  and 
meagre  imagination  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  their  verdict  is  likely  to  be 
based  on  a few  morsels  or  facets  of  truth  or  error.  No 
man  can  be  judged  justly  except  by  his  peers.  If  anyone 
with  a knack  of  writing  verses  and  instructed  in  the  laws 
of  dramatic  composition,  but  not  otherwise  qualified, 
should  attempt  to  write  an  appreciation  of  Shakespeare, 
he  might  easily  place  the  bard  of  Avon  below  Tennyson. 
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In  the  time  of  Webster  men  with  narrow  and  intense 
minds,  struggling  recklessly  to  attain  a single  object,  and 
convinced  that  righteousness  could  be  obtained  per 
saltum,  were  not  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a far- 
seeing  patriot  whose  walk  was  on  the  mountain  ranges  of 
statesmanship ; and  in  later  years  the  views  of  kindred 
critics  who  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  career  of  Webster  are  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 
An  agitator  may  well  demand  what  is  possible  at  some 
time;  but  a statesman,  in  order  to  accomplish  anything, 
must  consent  to  what  is  presently  possible. 

In  our  day  the  wisdom  of  Webster’s  course  in  1850  is 
more  clearly  perceived,  and  history  is  beginning  to  make 
amends  to  his  memory  for  the  injustice  that  cast  a shadow 
over  his  declining  years.  There  are  some  who  still  think 
it  wise  to  dilute  their  admiration  for  the  expounder  of  the 
constitution  with  the  preserved  bitterness  of  his  enemies ; 
but  those  who  have  learned  “to  think  continentally ” and 
to  appreciate  the  incidents  and  comprehend  the  course 
of  our  political  career  for  a century,  realize  that  the  four 
human  pillars  on  which  the  constitution  and  the  union 
rest,  are:  Washington,  Hamilton,  Marshall  and  Web- 
ster; that  without  Webster  the  fallen  fabric  that  Hamil- 
ton had  erected  under  the  shelter  of  Washington’s  char- 
acter could  not  have  been  restored,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
Lincoln  to  save  the  union  and  abolish  slavery  must  have 
failed.  Webster’s  glowing  speeches  enlightened  a gen- 
eration, and  won  the  verdict  of  the  people  for  the  per- 
petual union  of  the  states.  He  Avas  born  for  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  grandeur  of  his  patriotism  made  him 
unwilling  to  give  up  to  party  or  to  race  \\diat  was  intended 
for  his  country  and  for  mankind. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  SPEECHES  AND  LETTERS  OF 
LINCOLN  AND  WEBSTER 

HE  most  rational  public  opinion  between  1850  anti 


1865  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  soundest 
advice  for  practical  statesmen  in  dealing  with  that  grave 
issue,  were  no  doubt  expressed  in  the  words  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  following  statements  of 
his  views  during  that  period  with  the  earlier  opinions  of 
Webster  on  the  same  subject,  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  with  letters  written  by  him  in  1850  to  Colby 
and  Furness,  printed  near  the  end  of  this  appendix. 
Lincoln  adopted  the  anti-slavery  opinions  of  Webster, 
and  in  expressing  them  with  more  feeling  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a more  agreeable  public  sentiment. 

In  a speech  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  October  16,  1854, 
Lincoln  said:  “When  they  [the  people  of  the  south] 
remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I acknowledge 
them— not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly;  and  I would 
give  them  any  legislation  for  the  reclaiming  of  their 
fugitives,  which  should  not  in  its  stringency  be  more 
likely  to  carry  a free  man  into  slavery,  than  our  ordinary 
criminal  laws  are  to  hang  an  innocent  one.  * * * 

‘ ‘ Some  men,  mostly  whigs,  who  condemn  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  nevertheless  hesitate  to  go 
for  its  restoration,  lest  they  be  thrown  in  company  with 
the  abolitionist.  Will  they  allow  me,  as  an  old  whig,  to 
tell  them,  good-humoredly,  that  I think  this  is  very  silly? 
Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him 
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while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  lie  goes  wrong. 
Stand  with  the  abolitionist  in  restoring  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  stand  against  him  when  he  attempts  to  re- 
peal the  fugitive  slave  law.  In  the  latter  case  you  stand 
with  the  southern  disunionist  [who  believed  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  fugitive  slave  law  would  precipitate  seces- 
sion]. What  of  that?  You  are  still  right.  In  both  cases 
you  are  right.  In  both  cases  you  oppose  the  dangerous 
extremes.  In  both  you  stand  on  middle  ground,  and  hold 
the  ship  level  and  steady.  In  both  you  are  national,  and 
nothing  less  than  national.  This  is  the  good  old  whig 
ground.  To  desert  such  ground  because  of  any  company 
is  to  be  less  than  a whig — less  than  a man — less  than  an 
American.” 

In  the  same  speech,  referring  to  an  effort  of  Douglas 
to  show  that  Lincoln’s  views  were  inconsistent  with  those 
of  Clay  and  Webster,  he  said:  ‘‘Finally  the  Judge  invokes 
against  me  the  memory  of  Clay  and  of  Webster.  They 
were  great  men,  and  men  of  great  deeds.  But  where 
have  I assailed  them?  For  what  is  it  that  their  life-long 
enemy  shall  now  make  profit  by  assuming  to  defend  them 
against  me,  their  life-long  friend?  I go  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise;  did  they  ever  go  for 
it?  They  went  for  the  compromise  of  1850 ; did  I ever  go 
against  them?  They  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  union; 
to  the  small  measure  of  my  ability  was  I ever  less  so?” 

And  again  in  that  speech,  replying  to  a question  why 
the  whigs  in  1852  endorsed  the  compromise  of  1850  if  they 
did  not  intend  to  apply  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  provi- 
sion to  all  future  territories,  Lincoln  said:  “For  myself, 
I can  answer  this  question  most  easily.  I meant  not  to 
ask  a repeal  or  modification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I 
meant  not  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia.  I meant  not  to  resist  the  admission  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  even  should  they  ask  to  come  in 
as  slave  states.  I meant  nothing  about  additional  terri- 
tories, because,  as  I understood,  we  then  had  no  territory 
whose  character  as  to  slavery  was  not  already  settled.” 

On  July  10,  1858,  in  a speech  at  Chicago,  Lincoln  said: 
“I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I think,  as  much  as  any 
abolitionist, — I have  been  an  old  line  whig, — I have 
always  hated  it;  but  I have  always  been  quiet  about  it 
until  this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
began.  I always  believed  that  everybody  was  against  it, 
and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  * * * 
The  great  mass  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the  belief 
that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They 
had  reason  so  to  believe.  * * * I have  said  a hundred 
times,  and  I have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it  back,  that 
I believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclina- 
tion, in  the  people  of  the  free  states  to  enter  into  the  slave 
states,  and  interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all. 
I have  said  that  always;  Judge  Douglas  has  heard  me 
say  it,  if  not  quite  a hundred  times,  at  least  as  good  as  a 
hundred  times ; and  when  it  is  said  that  I am  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I know  it  is 
unwarranted  by  anything  I have  ever  intended,  and,  as  I 
believe,  by  anything  I have  ever  said.  If,  by  any  means, 
I have  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be  so  con- 
strued (as,  however,  I believe  I never  have),  I now 
correct  it.  ’ ’ 

In  a speech  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  August  27,  1858, 
during  the  debate  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  said:  “I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I do  not  now  hesitate  to  say, 
that  I think,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  the  southern  states  are  entitled  to  a con- 
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gressional  fugitive  slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I have 
had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  fugitive  slave 
law,  further  than  that  I think  it  should  have  been  framed 
so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that  pertain 
to  it,  without  lessening  its  efficiency.” 

On  October  15,  1858,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  Lincoln  said,  in 
reply  to  Douglas:  “I  suppose  most  of  us  (I  know  it  of 
myself)  believe  that  the  people  of  the  southern  states  are 
entitled  to  a congressional  fugitive  slave  law, — that  is  a 
right  fixed  in  the  constitution.  But  it  cannot  be  made 
available  to  them  without  congressional  legislation.  In 
the  Judge’s  language  it  is  a ‘barren  right,’  which  needs 
legislation  before  it  can  become  efficient  and  valuable  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  guaranteed.  And  as  the  right 
is  constitutional,  I agree  that  the  legislation  shall  be 
granted  to  it, — and  that,  not  that  we  like  the  institution 
of  slavery.  We  profess  to  have  no  taste  for  running  and 
catching  niggers, — at  least,  I profess  no  taste  for  that 
job  at  all.  Why  then  do  I yield  support  to  a fugitive  slave 
law?  Because  I do  not  understand  that  the  constitution, 
which  guarantees  that  right,  can  be  supported  without 
it,” 

The  following  letter  written  by  Lincoln  to  Chase  in 
1859  illustrates  the  state  of  opinion  then  prevailing  in  the 
north  in  respect  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed. 
It  also  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of 
1850  entertained  by  many  people  in  the  northern  states 
who  were  opposed  to  slavery: — 
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Finally,  in  his  first  inaugural,  Lincoln  said:  “I  do  but 
quote  from  one  of  those  speeches  [referring  to  his  public 
speeches],  when  1 declare  that  ‘I  have  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists.  I believe  I have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so ; and  I have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  ’ 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  I had  made  this  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And  more 
than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform,  for  my  acceptance, 
and  as  a law  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  em- 
phatic resolution  which  I now  read : — 

“ ‘Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  state 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance 
of  our  political  fabric  depend;  and  we  denounce  the  law- 
less invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  state  or 
territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the 
gravest  of  crimes.’ 

“I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments;  and  in  doing  so  I 
only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  prop- 
erty, peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any- 
wise endangered  by  the  now  incoming  administration. 

“I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection,  which,  consistently 
with  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be 
cheerfully  given  to  all  the  states  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to 
another. 

“There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I now  read 
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is  as  plainly  written  in  the  constitution  as  any  other  of 
its  provisions : — 

“ ‘No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due.  ’ 

“It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what 
we  call  fugitive  slaves;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver 
is  the  law. 

“All  members  of  congress  swear  their  support  to  the 
whole  constitution — to  this  provision  as  well  as  any 
other.  To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause  ‘shall  be  delivered 
up,’  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make 
the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a law  by  means  of 
which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous  oath? 

“There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
clause  should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by  state  author- 
ity; but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a very  material  one. 
If  the  slave  is  to  he  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little 
consequence  to  him  or  to  others,  by  which  authority  it  is 
done;  and  should  anyone,  in  any  case,  be  content  that 
his  oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a merely  unsubstantial  contro- 
versy as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

“Again,  in  any  law  on  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  humane 
jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a free  man  be 
not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a slave?  And  might  it 
not  be  well  at  the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
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enforcement  of  that  clause  in  the  constitution  which 
guarantees  that  ‘the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  he  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states’? 

“I  take  the  official  oath  today  with  no  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  constitution  or 
laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules ; and  while  I do  not  choose 
now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  congress  as  proper  to  be 
enforced,  I do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all, 
both  in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and 
abide  by  all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to 
violate  any  of  them  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having 
them  held  to  he  unconstitutional.” 

After  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  and  with  both  houses 
of  congress  controlled  by  the  Republican  party,  repeated 
efforts  were  made  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law  of 
1850,  but  without  success  until  June,  1864. 

In  a letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Furness  of  Philadelphia, 
February  15,  1850,  Webster  said:  ‘‘From  my  earliest 
youth,  I have  regarded  slavery  as  a great  moral  and 
political  evil.  I think  it  unjust,  repugnant  to  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  founded  only  in  superior  power;  a 
standing  and  permanent  conquest  by  the  stronger  over 
the  weaker.  * * * I do  what  I can  to  restrain  it;  to  pre- 
vent its  spread  and  diffusion ; but  I cannot  disregard  the 
oracles  which  instruct  me  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  I cannot  co-operate  in  breaking  up  social  and 
political  systems,  on  the  warmth,  rather  than  the 
strength,  of  a hope  that,  in  such  convulsions,  the  cause  of 
emancipation  may  be  promoted.  And,  even  if  the  end 
would  justify  the  means,  I confess  I do  not  see  the  rele- 
vancy of  such  a means  to  such  an  end.  I confess,  my  dear 
sir,  that,  in  my  judgment,  confusion,  conflict,  embittered 
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controversy,  violence,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  would 
only  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery  the  more  strongly. 

“In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  softening  and  melting  power  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, and  not  the  storms  and  tempests  of  heated  contro- 
versy, that  are,  in  the  course  of  those  events  which  an  all- 
wise Providence  overrules,  to  dissolve  the  iron  fetters 
by  which  man  is  made  the  slave  of  man.  ’ ’ 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Colby,  November  11,  1850,  Webster 
said:  “Experience  has  taught  me  how  useless  it  is  to 
attempt  to  stop  the  allegations  of  political  adversaries  . 
by  denials  of  their  statements.  For  your  sake,  however, 

I will  say,  that  my  public  speeches  show  my  opinion  to 
have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  a proper,  efficient,  and 
well-guarded  law,  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ; that 
while  I was  in  the  senate,  I proposed  a bill,  as  is  well 
known,  with  provisions  different  from  those  contained  in 
the  present  law;  that  I was  not  a member  of  that  body, 
when  the  present  law  passed;  and  that,  if  I had  been,  I 
should  have  moved,  as  a substitute  for  it,  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  myself.  I feel  bound  to  add  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  present  law  is  constitutional;  and  that  all  good 
citizens  are  bound  to  respect  and  obey  it,  just  as  freely 
and  readily  as  if  they  had  voted  for  it  themselves.  If 
experience  shall  show  that,  in  its  operation,  the  law 
inflicts  wrong,  or  endangers  the  liberty  of  any  whose 
liberty  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  then  congress  ought 
to  be  called  on  to  amend  or  modify  it.  But,  as  I think, 
agitation  on  the  subject  ought  to  cease.  AVe  have  had 
enough  of  strife  on  a single  question,  and  that,  in  a great 
measure,  merely  theoretical.  It  is  our  duty,  in  my 
opinion,  to  attend  to  other  great  and  practical  questions, 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  country  have  an  interest.” 
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EXTRACT  FROM  SPEECH  OF  CALHOUN 

Calhoun  in  closing  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1850,  declared:  “It  is  time,  senators, 
that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal  on  all 
sides  as  to  what  is  intended  to  he  done.  If  the  question  is 
not  now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  be 
hereafter ; and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the  states  of 
this  union,  regarded  as  governments,  should  come  to  a 
distinct  understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue 
can  be  settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the  stronger 
portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  duty,  say  so;  and  let  the  states  we 
both  represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If 
you  are  unwilling  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce  the  question  to 
submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain  silent,  you  will 
compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that 
case  California  will  become  the  test  question.  If  you 
admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  oppose  her  ad- 
mission, you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude 
us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  territories,  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  per- 
ceive, in  that  case,  that  your  objects  are  power  and 
aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act  accordingly.” 

A year  or  two  before  this  speech  was  delivered  Cal- 
houn wrote  to  a friend  in  Alabama  that,  instead  of  shun- 
ning the  issue  with  the  north  on  the  slavery  question,  it 
should  be  courted.  “I  will  go  even  one  step  farther,” 
he  said,  “and  add  that  it  is  our  duty  to  force  the  issue  on 
the  north.  We  are  now  stronger  than  we  shall  be  here- 
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after,  politically  and  morally.  Unless  we 
issue,  delay  to  ns  will  be  dangerous  indeed, 
policy  of  those  who  seek  our  destruction.” 
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an’x  anx  .ayaujy  p’x  tn^a  pn-  jyp  ixa  ppy  dp*  r^xn  an’x  lypia  up  aaxa 
yjyp’x  yayn  lyu^aaxp’Dnx  uaya  x jya^n  aay  aya  pa  ayp^ya  h rx  ,uan^ 
arrx  jyanD  .ayauiy  pnx  rn^a  pn  ]yp  ;xa  ,iytyjyo  yna  dPn  ly^xrp'ry 
dpi’x  ?yarj:j  nrx  pn  5t$r  d^ii  piayauty  ya^unyu  p’p  rjtup  px  oy  rx  ,uan5n 
tya^’D  py^yp*  ypn  lya^anya  p*  iyay5>  pn  ly^yutyp^x  ^r  ay  jynuayaya  p 
jyp  ixa  ,uay^>  ay  px  uay^>  tyjyu  x ni  onx  up  uaxo  oy  rx  ,uan^  amx 
-aya  x pa  oi^ty  dp*  ppp*  am*1  uayana  24  u’o  .ayauiy  p’x  rn^a  pn 
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-a$j  pppyjyy  ,|ypyn&  iyDD^yjy  Dyp  Daxpay:i  d^p  nx'iap  y^xpnxp  xrx 
.p/D^paxpiy  ya^rp^pyaaix  typo  ouy^pya’x  px  DyD^xDWDjyD  ,iypjyi 
"oyp  pyp  ddip  ixp  Pin  otfpaxn-  ypp'nuDma'jix  ,yDD’Dyya  x 

.IjMJiVmmytwiK  ojypynfl 

— yprvx  ppx  sppox  lypyjtr  x Tin  tx  ,Da$ny:i  D*$n 
o^n  n ,iynp  Dyp  pa  ^no  lyPyatp  x jyaxD  jyj-yp  n Dyp  pyoyj  yoyo’nya 
pyax  ,iypi$a  jyty’Dn  px  jyyonyD  ',iyy’on  ,iyyoo¥:ixpa  -jyyo^ya  tyDoym 
,iyDax^y  jyjiNviyj  tos^n  n .:tfi$spy  lyvjto  prp  Dxny;  dp  n D$n  ^xnya’x 
.jyjyo  dp  jyp  n w ,d rooya’x  "pr  Ds$n>  n px  pyjyn  D:ypyj  dp  dxp  n pyax 
pyDPJ’npyji  s pa  px*  Dyp,  pn  lyjyj  jyarpvDPPx  lyoPy;  tp5d  prrx  rx  Dy 
pypypi  ddppp*  pyp  px  5xr  n hd  pid  » jyaxD  p*  Dy’x  D'nya  rx  n .D^yn 
px  jynp  j'pxs  pi  lya’Pa  5>$i  oy  DyD^pya  jypypa  xrx  .jyp’ans-  5x»x 

•lynyj 

,dp^d^  py^x  Ttj:  D3'n3  jytanjxa  d’d  ^yppryj  x : pyax  ds$p  DaxpDya 
h Dypjyy  piyroi  ny»XP  px  pjya  n Dappya  pirna  ypy^x  Dyppxmy 
y^ya  anjyprPBD’D  pmv  pn  dh^  px  jyrpvi,  ypy^x  pyDJix  dpio*  ,jyppa 
,iyyjyo  Dna  rono  x dpooxjpx  spays?  pyp  ."iy5p"D  ypp^ypx  ypy^x  pa 
py’^D’D  x D'p  prrx  .nya  h spix  p/DHixa  n am  Dpypn  px  pxo  d:x’ 
Dypjyj^a  jyjxnx  Dp’y  ixnDEon  lyDnaxa  pyp*  pyyjyD  rona  pya^yrpyp  pa 
p*p  .i^d  ^dn  p!>p  oy  tyjyp  ppd  px  Dax^pix  -p’x  jyaipi  t>»„  : sppyy  civ 
tyoynya  p’dx^  .nm  p’p  pny»  do  ly^oi  pro  .ixd  xpn  do  oy  P’d  jy^pi 
p’D  p«  jypp  I'PNfl'  jypya  pn  Dy  pi  iyaxo  oy  p’D^P  pypy:  px  oy  d^p 
Nix  pa  Dpjypyj  pp’s  d^p  d^p  ."py5pp»  p iyp,pyp&ix  pno^t  p^n  jy^yp 
pPN  pyDV’X  jypayp  ptk  ,pyapsn  Dp:ypyj  d^p  pp’k  pt  dppb  ?3i>^yp^a 
pi  jya’^a  Dy  Pj^P^d^p  pa-  ix^yp^a  Dyp  ppx  lyj^^sa  yDTN^K  h 

oynp  j'p«;a  typyj  pn  oy 

-Dpny^ppy  iyasp  ,Djyppyp S1  pyoix  pa  Daxypypppa  pyp-  pyypx  ,D’^y  h 
jyp  ,jypijipy:  Dpnnayj  ddpdin  d^p-  nor^n  y^jssa  h rx  ; po  do  pyp  d^p  tx 
srs  pi?J  lypn^a  jyjyp  do  pjx^yD’H  tx  jypp'ODPX  jyayp  do  jyo 
-DDPipya  D.^n  jy»  ya^yp  ,pyp:y^>  ya^pyoa  jypya.  jyaypapya  d^p  rx  ; jynp 
-pypx  px-  Dyp:yyyj  ,Dypp^Dpy  d^.p  jy»  d^p  pyjp’a  ya-oppp  ypjytPD  h 
pi  jy^yDypmy  iph  rp^a  jypyp  Dypvyja^  do-  jyp  ’nyax^py  px  Dprrayj 
pn  IPX  no  (!$y”p*$DDyp)  ij^yDypniv  py dpx  :pynna  jy-pyj  px  oy 
pa  ajnyan  pyp  pxa  px  D^njyoxjpya  pyp  pxa  (i^y^pyayp)  jjO’DOpya 
?oipypi?a  xtx  pa  D”pPDDypy:t  pyp  px  D^ye’pw  pyp  .Dappiv  pyp 
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nian^a  pyp  P®'  ]in  pN?pn*  n 


axn  t\'&  ypy ' iypyD&yiv  n oyn  pxypx  lytynxpyDHyo  i'emx  p’npjxna 
nnny^ppy  ytinxi  h DJHjyy:  oxn  n jin  jya’nnx  jy^yii  DjnxDaiO1  yprnx 
toyn  n in  ,y’Dyvoxp  pypjytpp’^ya  pa  pya^aypya  x d’d  t^pa^pjw  pa 
tnyj  px  dt  n pya^x  pnnxs  iv  tyaity  pywpyDX  ^>nxv  yoMiyj  s lyan^py 
tm^o  inyTapya  dpxp  tJ^JMi  "t  tx  pjiTpyn  pyp  td  ,Djyaxn  yty^ny  px 
Pxt  I yc  xpayT  8 mi  Dnpxay:i  piiDan  pyDMiyj  8 pmx  T’V  pyoMiyti  8 pk 
P’p  dm  lynn^s  t tx  ,nnynyp  pymx  pa  ytnxpx:i  8 d^d  px  ,| yjyppyp  ”t 
pynx  .n^nyj  pyoMPJ  dt  tyo^ynx  T*  oxni  mpynyp  pymx  .pjxaxPtwxP 
p’p  tx  ,tynyj  yma  nix  dxp  pjx^d’h  .DVx^Eyj  n^nyj  h dxp  p^pjy 
jytppp  ni^n  jyjyp  p’o  px  jypyn  DP’Dpysayp  oyn  yoayp  ypynix  pa  yjW’X 
•nynnyiii  .nix  pya’x  Dnyoty'  n tx  pyaytnv  jy^yn  p’D  jyn  yoyvnxP  yj'^p  8 
pynjix  JHjyD,,apX'  pyjx’S^'  ypirx  ppn  ,p.j.x5>tytyn  dxp  ,jynyna  pa  D”v  pyp 
px  tynnyotyiv  yDMPj  Daxtpixpya  pxDmtyxn  px  pxpxdxedx  jy^D’H  ayp 
Dvypy:  px  dptpdmx  pxaxt  tat^n*  n pypnaxa  yvn ydx  px  lya'ty  ypynix 
tppjyaypEtypya  "i  ,nix  lyaya  aynp  jypny^ppy  ly^xT  1,t  IXSX'1  px  ^p'Dpy» 
-tyD”p  tx  ,Dmvpyn’X  pn;  p^d  tyn^ni  mtx  .pox5  pa  ni>”DJ”X  ix  px  p5pp 
P'd  tx  px  ,D^yii  pyvjxj  pyp  \yyyy  lynyj  rx  n mu  dpmb  ,nix  lyaya  rx  pix5 
pa  jai^npypyMi  x jypyprppya  iv  p^n  dm  ,prvx  jyayj  jynp  iypp’3  jyTio 
px  mpynyp  pymx  lyttfxpivaMX  dix  pmx  pxj  ,nix  tyaya  lynaypjix  ypp’x 
px  tyn^ya  tyayj  lynxaya  dxp  n dxii  Djyaypapya  h pypx  ,iyorp  ypynix 

.nix  lyaya  typyn  lymaya  pmx  jy^yn  t>'Ppixpb 

nyv>  pyp'  ppip  jyaMvyp  nx  tnya  Dyn  pitx  ya^yn  tv  yn^-D;ynp  h tyD^a 
ypy^x  pa  niMP”Dpya  px  ,D”pa^ppMi  pyp  px  ,p.n,rx  Dasnyp’  ,xe8P”8  pa 
px  dj’^px  in  T’a  ppx1  in  pa  jynyj  d^m  yn^-Diynp  h mi  tyo^n 
-nypB  pyTTix  mi  pynp  lyiyn  px  .d’M  Doyn  pyp  iv  Dp’tyyji  jyo  d^m  1”8 
tx  ypynix  pa  D^rma  pyp  pxa  psn  dm  pwx  DEEoyp  ^’Dan  dtxt  DTyp 
pxt  ,D”n  pyp  pa  y>DXPP8»yp  pyp  P8a  pxt  dm  oasnyp  pp’x  py^x^'i^'^D 
pyp  pa  D^pMDaypyj  px  Dayp  D^n^pa  ,y’DXPP8oyp  pxe  ^mx  oasayp  pn«x 

.D^yii  pyvTxi 

-yy  yv’D^p  pa  D^ipM’D-yi  pyp  lyiyn  uyqiyy  oyay  pity  ^^x  d^pi  !y» 
lyroaypya  ,ypny^  ya^yin  .jypny^  ypy>n  px  dmpx  pn  ]yT’Mi  dxit  ,jypjxp 
•!yny;ya  lyv’D^p  n dxm  mn’VP  y^x  h "iyD”prpjyiiDMJ  ytynyD’^o,,  dPx 
■vpy  pxDDa’n  i ytt’D’M'  px  pypp’E  i’dmp:  h pa  cy^’x  iv  p’x  p^j  pn  Dpyn 
-y-nyD  r^x  fT’x  iynp  ^p'ninTax  px  Mp'nnommix  pnyn  dxm„  : pyjpya 
■dmx  dxp  DD’Dty  jynp  px  .py^yjty  |xp  pn  Drpjy  cy  ^mi  ,D8P  T’x  pyan 
\yyyp  !y^>8T  p’d  tyn  .D”pa^tyjya  pyoDyp;  pyp  d’d  yonoTyoMiyi  pa  jy5nya 
lyrvM’x  p'x  jyaM^py  iv  mi  p^tyjyo  pnyo  tynyj  oy  d^xm  ,!XPT8^  tyaanpya 
P’Mi  ^yaDax^ty  i'bmx  Di^a  pn  jyonpya  iv  lypxpyDxp  ytyta'H  ypyiaix  pa 
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1 ya'trnyoxP  jyexaiya  Tin  jynjm  lyo^xnyaanx  oanxnya  on  oxn 
iy2’ty  y^x  [ynywiv  Tin  ixa  pax^ajy  ^xj  mino  |yiT2  oxn 
P2  pyrya  y^xax’sxaiyoa’x  oxn  px  Dy  px  ;ynya  px  ay  .oanxoaiD  yin 
lynyi  ”t  tyiv  i^ax  ,ty©ytyo  on  ;yo  *nxn  jyany  y^xio’n  tx  ,nra’  yann  n 
D>ynp„  d^x>  ,oaxpya  px  ct^n  pyiT2  ”T  p/T’D  pyaxn  lyonnxpx^a  x iv 
lynyn  oinytoy  jyp  oy  tynyoanya  to  nv  naxaxnoaxP1  oaynp1  ."naxaxnoaxP 
ty2$yn  iv  pyiia  mv  ly^xnyoxn  ynynax  nynx  ix’amox  Daynp  ,mir,D  y^x 
n px  ,on,Taya  on  oxn  oxn  Tty  y^xno’n  x iyn  .xaity  tynayaaoyp  nyn 
tyo  jyn  nyonx  jainyosyiv  pa  anaynyn  on  pity  jaianytyya  nxa  nyan  [ynya 
iya’&y  yn^yTx  .jyan^oay  o^xnya  oxn  n jyn  lyn’ty  ttx  tin  onoya  oxn 
iypn  "t  anx  jin  ,iyrmyn  jin  jysxa  ”t  ;yo  jyanxnnyojix  pniya  jyj’n 
jyn  nyn  iny>  iv  oantoy  ”t  iyo  oxn  naxaxnoaxP  iyiT2  px  an^ity  lynya  on 
8 px  priTaynx  oayoya  ”T  iyo  oxn  naxaxnoaxP  onntoya  jynxn  ’n  i'in 
jjn^  nyn  o’o  ixo  jyo  nxiv  lynyn  wotyya  oanxnya  oxn  oy  ixiv  jyaxn 
tfnax  ,Tty-D£ynaxn  p^p  oxn  ,nyn  nypnx  .nytym  ptx  px  ,yy  nyn  on:  px 
lynyn  onyotrv  nynx  lynyn  osxnya  oaypya.  on  ,Tty  niynaxn  n'xaity  nyn  on 
n yf>x  .lyTanxDxa  n px  oaxtyaxn  n onynnnya  nynna  oxn  jyo.  pn^o 
y5xax'l*xanyoa’x  on?  y panx  jyiTa  is  in  m jy^yayn  yayouyaax  yanxn 
,ny’2xs  y^vnnx  ^yp’oty  x nxa  02x10x2  nx^o’H  oxn  ,yvyryrDjynp 
lyax’axa  n .;yo^ya  ons  oxopxio  itx  ons  o^ynaxnya  oxn  n m opjis  nynx 
ix  ,"xnxo’Dii„  nyn  112  mpnny2  nyn  iyo’X  lyi^'iiyj  oiyovi*y;2nx  jyj”? 
”m*  iy2'x  oin’2y:  o^n  yo^yn  I'O’rxoxE  yojyaxiiynnx  ,y2^nyty:ix 
pyx  tyn^n  jytyo’n  n px  nyinp  px  iyni2  nyjyO'  yynxpnyox  oiymn 
'lysyjyo  P2  ODitoyE  cyn  yix  oyo2xy;  on  px  pixonio  x op’syynx  itx 
yjynjijiSDjn^p  x uyinyii  px  -oi’ODyoxis  o^n  nnynyi  nynix  .ooynyi 
jyyty-D^yia-xn:  y^x  lyiyoo'iv  n o^yryjoix^  tx^’h  o^n  pynxjynx*  px 
nyonx  iynx;yj  px  "xnxo'Di^,,  n .02’njyj  |y2^n<  dtixotd  yin’x  d^ii 
lya^  jstx-  lyn^yr  p2nx  oiyotm  oxn  uxto’o’n  iy2x  ,[nxa  nyy^ny  ix 
ytynxpnyox  112  iyoy^  112  ooitoy2  po’o  jnx2  lytynxpnyox  lyn  nyonx 
lynmxn  yo^xmyTii  px  lynoyoxiB  yo^xnnynni  nyonx  n^yy  .iynu 
nix,.  Dyn  lyD’mxiyo’x  on’o^yn^x  nx^o'n  oxn  jmynyi  nynix  p2 
inyo  oyiv  n rx  ,oinytoiy  px  "y2xn  pixoaio  nyn  112  nmnyi  jyopjyityyn 
oxn  n .i'y2nv  y^xio’n  n jyiyocyiv  i^vyryn ix  px  r^noio  ntx  on 
T'^o,n  iyoi»Mx  -pr  orm  oy  .o”v  yoniy;  x lyayiatyiya  itx  onyjEx 
jy^otyivj^x  dix  ixoy:  iXJ'  oy  oxni  n tx  jonny^piy  nyjyp’x:  itx  pa  dpix 
ixnx’  px  n oxn  ixn  .dpixoeid  ixj  onaya  oxn  n naymyn  pxv  nynix 
nn’x  lyvytoiXB  oyi>  n tx  ,tyoxxoty  yoan^xnya  n 02xoya  oaxpyn  1917 
-onx  oxn  oxn  poyaya  x anayp^nx  px;  aynp  pixoaio  yan'nnomaaix 
pa  Dyaynn-Q’  n iv  pa  lyanvyaanx  “in  px  ly^ra^x  ytypaay  n o^yaanya 
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~t?i3  px  ix’ynitax  aipayaxo  yaya”X  ypyin  pa-  iyny5>  dxp  jynyta&y 

limps  px  i yiT'D  .inytacy  jya^aya  tan  ”3pyp  rx  n .DytytaaypD  anaya 
iya”t  pypayrnta  yrJnanyy  px  pypayrn id  h px  pxi  pypxiaya  tap’  tnya  ;yain 
.lytaxp^xD  yytPH  h pc  naxn  pyp  pa  pump  c^x  pnxaaya  oaxpayai  "? 
pypa’p  pynpa  ”T  ty&yniy  ,pyapip  ya^pyna  h pa  pypayrnta  px  pypayrnta 
lynyayaiv  px  Dxaa  , cayaypapya  pxa  jypxaaya  tayppxtapy  jypn  ,ya^DD"j  px 
taxn  n .jyaaxaya  iya^m  fpyn5ya  y^ivy  ypypax  p^a  ,’n  tan  rx  ,tynxaaya 
jyayaya  on  ”r  p^taanax  px  ,yayaaxaya  ytaypaixaapya  taytPtayf>«Piv  p^pypty 
Dnaayaya  h px  tyDivipaxpp  ynaypytatyax  ay  tayyryjDnx  ”?  px  jyoy  cay  apaya 
pjyn  anaypintyax  ”T  pypa’p'  ya’^p  oyp^xp  Pxa  naxoya  taxn  n .pyax^ 
,1”ppaxna  pa  nypay^  ytaaynyn  h px  ya^yr  Dxn  cpaia  i^taya  Dt$n  n .D’a  px 
jyyopx  yt y’^aay  h pyp”x  pynx^XP  y&ynxpnsx  h px  .pPns'  px  pax^Dip 
in  .Dtanana  n taytaanpya  lytyta’ip  ypayn’ypnay  h jyaxn  ,pnx  pnx  tya'n 
pypayp’iaxDXP'  py”t  px  ,ia”a  lyarpayn  Gyp  tytanta  ay  cax  ixtaya  oxn  jyaxn 
aairtapyataayp  pyp'  pytaaax  i^taya  dxp  taxni  py  rx  pyiaya  rnita  ta^n  ^xpyaya 
tapnyyapyaax  ”r  lyaxn  ux^aay  pya’x  ."ta’ipjnajnita’ia  pytynyta^na,,  pa 
cyaox-  pa  dj^d  pytapymn'  tapyp’Ptyyap ytaaapx  jyaxn  Dxia  ^yany-taa^  ypyin 
1 ytayaa  pyppyta  h .pypa’p  tana  lyppa  anayppxo  ,tapytaty  ytaa’taDyaynaix  pya’x 
cyp  ppip  tapyta’cpy  px  pipx*  px  lya’tatyyjpyanx  tya-xn  pyap’a  ya^DD’pp  h 
-pypyn  cyp  tacxaya  lyaxn  pynp  ;ytynxp^xa  px  lytacnp  h pa  laxtatyanx 
in  taxn  pxjy  taann  pyn  .tyDD’pp  y?x  jypp^m^DMX.  Dppyyai  iya>taaypo 
pyayopx  h pynx  p’^p  px  tyjnxn  ya^yn  fpyjyopx  h jyjya  yptaay^a^p 
ntx  ;yppyu  ’p  in  lyasjp  lypn^'1  px  typn^’  taan  .p^a-  ta^x.  tx  myr  lyyn 
"jypxapxa  yp^nv  n„  tyayaya  tyot^a  x ’n  D^n  iyo  rx  yp’ayaanx  i^pypty 
lyaya  jy’nxapxa  ypy’n  Djya^ypya  ycayya  h ra^p  nnn  "lis  pya^x  px 
ytytaxa^sn  x lypt^ppya  rx  "pyayopx  lyaya  nm^p,,  jyaxri  ra  ,pyayopx  n 
tya^p  ,aynp  jya’DX’x  cyp  pa  ta^nay^y^ya  pyp  D’ta  anayaynya  in  .yrxpa 
pytaaix  lyapxanytaaax  a’payta^t?s  px  nax^ta'H  pa  ytap’x^x:  h pyppyta  n 
ya^DD’pp  h .pyayopx  n lytaa^aiya  av  1’Payrayaaa  tyaaxayaax  py^ni'  pp’x 
h ix  ,y5xptana  ip  ix  txtaya  jya,xn  d^p  ,pyr’P  cay  tai^yfi'X  iyaxn  tyax’vxa 
iid  x oaxcya  D^aa  , " p ’ a „ exp  pn  ta’D  ^ypxta’  p’x  ra^a  .jyax’vxa  ytynyaynp 
typ  py  rx  oipaytaannya  taaxrtaay  pnx  cxp  aycx  taxn  py  pyupyppyo  h ay 
px  ,ytaypaiapya  ya’n  pa  tytannayay^yaax  yaa^pya’x  h px  jy^in  tan  in 
yoxrnpa  h rx  ,aynp  ;yryn  px  cayaypapya  ytaoypa  D'pyrup'  cyp  pa  yanx 
.pypaip  px  lynpa  ,pyay? a piyayaapx  ix’^ta  x pc  aaappxopy 
-ax  tapyp’p  raax  cayaypapya  yanxp  h pc  yanyaa  ;yaxn  lyayaataoyn  pa 
-pycaax  pn  taxn  n .jnytaty  jya^aya  tan  napyp  rx'pax^taup  pyax  .tapnnya 
ip  pyax  .ypxpx^  pytaaxaya-nrx  jx  ppap  paxPaay  jyax^  ay  tyoaaya 
,ytax^>2  ytytaup  h ta^nya  taxn  nax^aay  na  oypaxa'  (ypixpx^c  yanxp 
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Ikd  tyaan  k Daypy^  : ”t  jya$T  p«spyp  no  fpik  pmy«  |s  ly.aKo  12  aana. 
pyp  dtd  py  Dyn  ,“|Kt  ysia  k p$j>  pyaypapya  p’p  do  ptja  do.  pk  tyay'aaa  tk 
d$ii  ,aoa-yaycyyp k jya^n  Dyn  p.mK  p$a  ,aaa-yaytyyp  k typyn  pj$j  do  d”2 
D'paK^ta’n  tyamoy  tyo  Dtp  ntK  Dt$  .yDaypya  k pk  aatfpaKn  pn  tk  paanga 
-pya  pk  pjk^d'h  ikii  dp!$p  ik  pyan^a  12  nnn  pa  ymn  k ^pip  poym1 

.DaypaiK  pn  do  |yp  DP’DypyDi’K 

y^>K  .DBKmyp-nty  pk  aynp  TK  ,DjyppyaK  Dt$m  D^yn  yDpnOnnv  n 
lyD^PD^pypty  n iy»nyjpyiiK  pyao  .d$h  fipkp  jyo  m ,pyk  tyo’Dty  tya^KJ' 
iK.ii  ok  kip  pK  DStyorrma  oypDpypa  k DnayaanK  D$n  pjk^p  .aynp  pa 
lyatjpvso  y^K  pa  jya OpyaonK  tytyjyn  yDaypy^ya  pK  yDP’DypyDPKiyaoiK 
oanya  omu  k pk  ,pypv>ya  pa  aniDao  n tyhaKnya-  pK  tyayayaya  in  jy^t 
typo  jyatjP2.K3  pa  pynyDtyptja  tyt^mv  tyyjypya^p  .aynp  typypannya  12 
typrna  t»t  jya  nv  iyarDtyv2j”K  jyp^nya  jyD^Knyaa^  D”2  12  D”2  pa 
jyvjypyaj^p  yjptp,  n 12  .typ^n  pK  tya-tjDnyn  n jypyay^ppya  12  ,aynp  pK 
y^a  tyo^^yn  jyo  D^n  dp$p  .pypypDpya  ypmK  Dp’tyyai  pjk^d’h  Dtp 
lyaKT  yantp  n iytyni2  .DD’Dtyyaa^K  lya^n  tyatjP^Kj  n ya^yn  na  jyaKt 
'im  aanyp^yaya  ynayaacyp-DO  ,y5nina  n aynp  k pk  tk  ,|ynya  Dy  pk 
tya^nyai  ypy^o  typ.'Kty  do  5>$t  jya  pk  ^ayja  p$a  ni'  typyn  DpyDtyya  aoyn 
tyn  pk  pyD^ty  do  tyo  DpyDty  ypa’Doyaya  do  spiK  .DiDjya”K  pyp$ 
y^nina  H'  na  tyapKit  pynna  yo  ty»  ’0  *pik  tyo’ty  jypyn  w Dyn  tyo 
-yaaiK  yonwa  ty2oya  DapKpya  do  Dijt.ru  pro  .pyiiK  tyayp  aanyp^yayn 
yDnpj  lyaKTPiKpya  pk  lypn^^aopy  ya^yn  py^np  a^p-atjip  ni  pyaKii  yDtyjni 
-dkd  ypypjK  i^a  pyvoya  DP^Dya  do  pn  jya  d^p  tKa-Dao*  d’d  pypaiKii 
iy  aaia'nDpya’K  p’p  do  I’ik  pk  cy  pyp^nya  Dp^ayan'K  lya^t  lyPayp 
.a^nipn  pk  anmoiD  pyoy^K  upk  jynya  pmy  Dt^n  paK^D’n  tk  pyDanpya 
.jyD’W’DyiypDpypyo  y^K  pa  yDDY^  yanayDty^'a  pn  lyaya  do  jyapKn  p’D 
jyoSya  d’d  dkdpkpd  pp^k  anayvy^pya  .aoya  pu  ty^yn  ty^ysty^a  yao-^K 
p^ya  DKima  tycoyan*  Dtjn  n ,pok5  pa  ^’D  lyDDypa  ayp  DaKapya  n Dtjt-p 
Dtjip  tyoiayan*  Dtjtpi  n .DpyDty  n ppk  dq  yanpypy  Day^yaanpK  pk  paya  n pa 
jyD^n  pk  pyaaiPPKa  inyaonK  lytyayo  ;ya^n’D  Dt^ya  d^p  n .apKiiayDy 
ypypaK  pa  iyoy  p’p  DpYtyya  do  "t  d^ii  jya  tyn  pyaain  pkb  p/aaKayaonK 
Dtjii'  itjtyD^p  py^yp  pytyo^ya  pyp  pa  aaiD’nya  n jynya  pk  Dijp  .pypay^> 
-5>yn  ,pynKin  .pd  yipsy  pyp  'k  DKnya  .aanny^ppy-Daynp  pytaiK  iv  pa  ,d^p 
ay  Dt^n  paK^D^n  m nypa^a  .py^PDa^p-p'aty  pyoiK  pyDVK  pk  pya 
pKapyp  jyay5  k jyaKD  pk  tyD^apK  na  pyo^ya  n pkb  pnayaaiK  DaKDya 
D!?p  n dkp  py^ynp  yanp’DKa  pk  a^vya  y^K  tyDoyapynK  ’u  "a  Dtjtp  n D$n 
yanpapyv  pk  pypaypiD  typpnpynK  PKa  aaian^ityDay  jk  d^>k  jyayayaa^ 
.pri’K  pKa  tyD’npK  na  tyaaiKinaya  "t  pk  ^nyaK^pty  py'nnK  pK  pypaypiD 
-12  Dtjiv  d”3pk  ik  ”a  D^yDtyya  "t  Dtjtn  o .oypyapy  I^Dya  Dtjpi  n 
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nranto  ijn  pc  aiainy-a  px  njnut  '‘i 


>vk  iynp  jyty'T  pa  D^pi’Dapi-Diyay^  h ,ma,r  tyryn  pa  pin  pyp, 
■dtx’Pd  5xr  pyoyj  ypnvx  ps  inr’D  h pynx  ,jyjyn  f>xr  yyapx  ytyD’H  h apx 
yin'K  ,"pid^ip„  pppx  ,5xpx»  prrx  ,n  tx  ,rx  yyrrx  Darn  d'pox^d’h  .prpa 
yDoya  dxp  ppx  cy  rx  pxapyp  ps  D^yp  pyp  px  yDDyn  h tyro  pyyp'x 
DyDaxyuix  ,iytyjyo  h *ipx  lyoixrvyiappx  tyiyn  ”t  jy”  D^yp  pyp  pxa 
pxjxi  pypx  ,D3xnyDiix  Dpyiv  p^xa  x arx  .ddxp  dxp  py”D  pi  fippxp 
px  pyayn  x pxa  ppy  pyp:  ppx  rx^a  jyaxD  iv  dix  rtfa  Dy  rx  ,DyDaopya 
rx  pmyp  px  jynyjxp  ppxdk>  .p^xa  yt^D’H  dxp  — p$xa  pyoya 

pn  DanSny  Dy  5xr  ppy  pyp  *ipx  ny:”x  pny  tx  ,D”5y  h pa  nypnya  pyp 

pa  jyyp’x  yjyyx.  yrn  ,ptd5ip  yjyrp’x  pn  ;5td  lyr^x  pu  lyo'Dtrya  iv 

ypyp;x  pa  yDayp  ya^yrp  do  DpyDtv  dxp  lot  ^a  ,ypypix  oy^x  px  onyoyp 

•lytyjyo 


i’d  tx  ,djxw  Dxn  py.  |yn  Dr’cyn  Dxn  Diypnypa  pymx  oxn  rx  dxp 
rx  jynp  pymx  rx  px  y’DXPPxtayp  pxa  pyan  D^yr  n jyaxc  nv  lyasoyp 
h Daxnixpya  jyaxn  pyprra  px  pypyoyp  ynyn  .p^xa  P^D’H  jyjyj  do 
,iy?pjxn  ppxp  p^xa  "PDy:  x pi  ,P^xa  yt^D’H  dxp  px  ,D”paPpypy>  ymxp 
.Dinranya  px  Dypiy^apya  rx  p?xa  °XP  .pyprra  yrn  pxj  rtfa  Dt^xa 
*xcyp  x lyayj  ”t  ^>xt  iya  tyn  ,onyo yp  py^r  px  run  x lyayn  ”t  ^xt  !.y»  Tyvt 
px  pnx  D^yn  pyp  px  pyptya  ypypax  p’P  do>  px  ”t  do  jyD^X'iv  ,y’toxpp 

oynp  lypjjypyDD’iy  px  jya^pynnty  xrx 


tx  ,djx^  ^ iyn  Di”D  nyDDO’D  py’Dyps  nyty^jjy  nyrr  dxh  rx  dxt 
pyax  ; jynyoyp  y\  ^xt  mx^D’H  pi  lyp’DPH  iv  do  lyi’Daoaxya  D’^y  h 
dxiv  jyixt  iv  nayn  x D’^y  h lyaxn  -jyDXDpxnD  Diypyna  iv  ddip  Dy  jyn 
yinxn  h px  pyDXDpxiD  ya^ytx  lyoy^ty  ”t  D’D  jyp  oy  onyoyp  x Pxa 
,onyoyn  pywH  nyi’Di^n  pyn  D’d  jyiyn  jyox^W  do  fyjyp  tyDXDpxiD 
nyDD’n  px  do  tynyDD’  dpxp  Dyjyayiyi  mv  d’wpd  px  ynny  ,ncx  ^pi 
pnDD  lyny1  px  3’ddpi  pxi  t:o  rx  d'wpd  xrx  rx  pypyoyi  ypn’x  pa 
.IX'vxr^irv  pyvoxi  nyn  pa  p’Dty^ypjpi  pyn  rx  Dy  px^  ,iytyjy»  lytmiv 


yMOinnyu  h ]y;y;  ]ik 


ts^yn  pyisn  o O ' ill's  pyp  rycsy;  DJyoyinyc  D'pJX'^tris'H 


.lytiKRiaB' 


•y'lyo  oyn  pa  lyoippri  h lypniDsy  dxiv  ly^iyo  h pynx  ^yJX^^’DQ'  ,i 
,pysnyp  lyD’^iviyo  Dyp  DPHiDty  px^P'X*i  W Pi  upJis  -PixDtypya  lya^ 
,yyn’x  p’x  pyDiix  dpxdph  tytyjya  x D^xnon’x  Pxa  px  rx  ,p’x  y^>x  lyo’Dty 
p’p  do  Dinp  lypvyi  pn  apx  ,pn  do  Pxt  dxp1  tynxj  pv  px  p^pypty  pi 
nyp  px  iyap^;  D”V  pyvpip  x pnyr  px  py  Dyp  ,DiyDOPX*iyjyj  x pa  oipppi 
rx  oy  iyp  D”^>  yor  D'd  nox  oy  rx  DS/pnpya’X  ,Drrx  D:ypy^>  jyo  dxp 


norite  "i jn  p,s  amiamya  jin  itjniN  n 
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."ansn  pans  aya^sna’n,,  psb.  ps  "ny’Bsa  ?yp’a&y„  s nsa  aynp  s [yaasaas 
ps  pns  ps  ps  yaaya  yiyna«  n an:  lyasm  a?yaryya  in  asn  nasPaay 

.aynp 

yn5>yr  dsp  .vpaJ#»  [yatyrayaran  ,tyanfa"K  is  pa  a?ynasn  tyaya  pn 
-ya  v,tn3  “nnyr  tasjsn*  nasPaay  ts  ,?ya”m  jn^  ps  oy  .is’ysa  s d’d  ins  ps 
pyp  pa  asaPnyn  cyp  ins  aaaipw  pirns  a?yatyyaj'”K  a$n  n iyn  a?ynasn 
-ya  as$n  n .a^paDany  pyp  tyayn  ansayaas  an  oniya  in  a$n  n .nanPa 
rs  ,?ya'nvs?  p’p  ps  oy  .ana  ps  tyay?  nsa  laasp  s ps  ds*p  rs  paoisn 
,jyn?ya  an:  asapsna  cyn  pa  aawy?py&  n jyriya  ps  vras^a  p’s  paypnyn 
rn?a  rs  ,inyrya  ar*n  lyassaty  yaan^snya  n d$ti  p^p  inyrya  ins  n a$n 
-ya  sar$p”s  ps  ayn  a'pjs^a”p  rs  ; a^nnyan  ims  aay?  aynp  tytyn  ps 
yaan^snya  n pa  ;sn  ps  nas?aay  pa  aanyarpy  n pyayary  ins  aya’n 
isa  ;yay?  ’P  nsa  ,pyaansi  an  jyanya  jyaaraasnaya  yanirr  n .jyassaty 
.aynp  ps  pns  ps  n osmsa  ajia-'aiyaaayiya  D'pas^aay  n*  ix 

.man  pytisam  njn  * 

-IP  a?ypnraay  d^p  nasatyayaya  s ps  ,aa^ryp  ;yasn  t»  m , aanynyn 
■yp  nyansn  pyp  pa  p?$a  dsp  pi  i’?tyjy»  nnya  ps  pnya  p?s  apyp  dsp  ps. 
s an:  i^’vsa  p’p  sun  ps  Dy  .aasny?su  pnya  ps  pyp^p  apyp  aanyn 
•Jis  ps  non?»  yaa’aaypyaars  is  lya’aya  an  jy?st  ma  rs.n  ^aa^tyya  nyaas? 
a^myayn  pyp  pa  aaraynaty  n ps  Dy  pyas  ,iya^*iv«a  ypyasnty  pa  aaipnppya 
?Sun  aay?a  jya  .jypynaps.  ly^^r  man^a  ya?yrs  rs  ,t$^KP?nmf  pa  ps 
”?py?s  inyaya  lytypyrr  n jyaya  is’^sa  s pa  p^;  oyp  ay^iv  rs  ,iyap^ 
”?py5s  "inn  cyp  tyanpjpyp,,  rs  pyj^r  rojy^a  ;ya  ps  ; lya’ppjnayj 
,oy  ao’pp  pyanyP1  ypypas  ps  ."isaoassaty  oyp  pa  ^>spso  h ps  jy^a’a 
pry  py^s  ppp^apy  rv  jyaypapya  s ;ypy:  oy  a^p  ^”s  psa  piypnyp  rs 
'nysoi?  ya^yp-i’D  inyjya  isvvsa  s pyas  jya>.  ,pjs^  pn  in  aor^  i^s  ^nr 
h .pjs^>  D'lS’y^J  iypJK  I«!  lyonyjiy  ^nr  Dy  iyp  ’nyppya-^’D^sn  a^a 
nrs  ps  aayp  ya^yr  dsp  is^’^j  s ix  ry  aa^nty  pyas  is^xt^nrv  ypayn 
ya^s  n pa  a^sn  pjs^a’H  Pi?a  .isnys  pya^yya^s  is  n nv  aayp 
.aaypyaars  an  px  py  ,niya  s jyasn  aya  assary  pyp  rs  -tynsya 

s ps  aan^snya  pn  jy^t  pyp^ya  rs  ,aayppyas  aastyasaDassaty  yanyps» 
pypy  pa  pyap’a  n rs  ps  ,yosp  pyp  an?  ”p?aya  nsa  r^s  Dy  isn  aanynyn 
p’?s  in  pasarya's  lya^n  'n  pa  nyp  ypyoypa  s v?s  lyanp  ;y?sn  aanynyn 
tyns?sp  ya’natyrv  yarns  ps  pas?aay  pa  aasnp  aann  n .jytypynya  rv 
n tyns^P  ynn^  aan?iy  ps  aayppyas  osp  asn  n oj#n  ,oyp  ps  aay’? 

.aar?pasn  ps  aanynyn  pa  a^mn© 
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nanPD  pyp  p©  aiionpya  px  pxnax  h 


-pya  n tx  ,Danpyopy  ’its  in  dxp  tynpyo  .SxaianD-Daypyna  pyax»p 
px  aynp  px  jyayayaaxa  dxp  ly’myo  rx  ,Dyp^yDya  jyaxn  ty^aiu,'’,v  pya’5 
n Bpnnytonx  jyn  pyDyasy  jypiito^  ’on*  d’d  .jypxnya  typycpya 
-pms  dxp  jyapyD  rx  pypnp  Drnaya  ”?  p/axp  ixp  px  lyaaiD”*  yanxp 
n payppyn  .p^p^opyanx  px  aynp  px  jyaanypxS'  D'-pnDDy  p/ryniya 
-jypyna  lyayn  yay^mxa  yaypytnya  jyaxD  n*  Dnnaya  pn  jyaxp  jyDXDX^n 
-nxo  toi^n  pjx^dip  px  jyapyD  jyaya  Dpn^nxD  ^nnyp  p’ntooy  pn  Dtp 
ptaxPaay  ppn  jypxnya  ixDya  jya’O  lyD^pa^ayo  y?x  ."pnDoy  lyaya  dpo^ 
mtypa  ypyn  .yaxPDDXDxp  n lyp^cpya  n*  pax^on  px  jy^xD’x  /■pnpixpa. 
iyp’5>XPttaxP  typ  n rx  anayoni  prax^D’n  n*  jypxnya  Daxoya  p^p’Dxi  jypn 
dxp  pypyna  pxa  tyjixn  x DpnpyaDOx  dxp  pix^d’H  payppyn  rpnDDy 
-pya  pn’x  pa  ypny  n tx  ,anayDanpya  ,ixd  tv  oyey  DaxiDay  pyax  po  p 
,ypny  pa  yaxpa  x Daax^yaax  oy  dxtt  px  ,D&y»pya  px  rpnDoy  ,yDyian 
p^x  p^PDoy  rx  ,dox  dppi  Dy  .lyp^^Diy  p^x  pn  pxa  ixnixa  ypy  pd 
-dip  w Dpynyip’x  pn  px  lyDXD^ryp  yyppypty  n pxa  lypXPtanyp  pn  dxp 
Dyn  p’nDDy  rx  ,DDnp  dxp  ,aynp  Dyp  "lypn^xpx^,,  iv  ax^tanxs  D'pattf 
pya’x  yyopx  ix  jyp’ty  , jyapyD  tyaPxnpyDarx  do  pyax  pyaxPDtyya  jyayo 
-ax  dpxp  PP  px  DPXDty-Dann  DpynpyD  prxpa^ya  lyopyaa^x  ,naxp  pyp 
lyonnya  ttfxn  dxp  pyaax  .jypyn a jyD^ty  Dyn  n pa  aax5  nrx  pox  ly^yDty 
pnnx  pxapyp  pn  dxp  n px  ,1x5a  dpox^d’h  pa  aaiaypaayoxns  yifaxa  n 
-aonya  ,pax5on  iy  didxd’dPix  jx  Dp’tyya  ixp  dxp  pax^D”!  .Dtyraya 
Diyp’^ya-sx  px  dxo)  pp’x  jyayp  pn  Dpo^nxa  ,pax5on  ,n  rx  ,anayD 
jypjTDy  24  px  jyaiiPD  ypmx  y5x  lyp'pS'aipjn  tid  pixPdip  rx  px  (lypxnya 
-axi  p^ayonx  px  dxvi  oyay  lypypxa  w Da^anaxya  n dxh  ^apyp  .d^v 
ly^paxnpyDarx  w pyD’nr  D^pya  r’X  n rx  ,DpyaDayya  dxh  pjx^dip  .lyarpirr 
ypp’x  rx  px  aynp  cyp  "fypn^xpx^,,  ^ r^x  pxa  Daxn  n px  p^pDoy  d’d 
-’axD  p^x  pjx^d'h  pn  dxp  ixp  .pax^D’H  lyaya  do  jya'n  lyDanax 
pn  pxa  Dpny^ppy  ^’dxdxpp  dx-p  pyr^p  pyp  .aynp  Dpny^ppy  px  Dpn^ 
jyaxn,,  D’xaity  D'pax^D’H  rx  ; aynp  Daira'p^pya  x px  dxp  rx  ,pP^q> 
pnix  D’i  Dpyny  h Dyn  py  rx  px  ,"payn  yj.'n  px  Dpyw  n Da’iDyyaa’nx 
nianp  n lyayp  yDayp  ya^n  px  Dpyanya  pn  Dyn  pax^pyDXQ  dxt  m lyonya 
,pyay^a  yDtypy  ypp’x  dp^  ,pax5yD”p  dxp  ixp  .D'xary  yrx^ayon'iya  y$x  pa 
pyp  d’d  dxdpxpd  pp’x  Dvy^pya  pyn^ya  |yaya  jyyDpx  ypn^x  Dpyp-’^yya 
p'npaxpa  jyaynya  px  rnxa  lyonya  D^xnya  px  px’aaxa  pya"5p  pyyn^yn 
p'npaxpa  rx  ,DDixnya  dxp  n ,aiv  ‘yynyDyppya  px  typyay  x ppip 
nr  nrx  .yyaypa  pyya>ya  pyp  pya^x  tyaaxafioy  rv  n D’nyapxa  do  px 
,;yo5ya  pxa  dxdpxpd  oypi  pnx  jyanyyapyDarx  tynya  pnx:  r’x  pax^aay 
xrx  "a  lya’nry  px  tnynv  Daypya  do  dxp  n ^nr  .DP’DoyDXPB  n dxh 
sy yi  n anx  pax^aay  Daypaya  tx-!  taxn  py^vaxp  opax^D’H  -lyaypspye 


narfto  aya  pi>  ;jita«nip  px  atnaix  n 
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rx  oxn  pna  t”t  d’d  praam?  tytyyinDDy  pa  aaxs  □ ya  pa  D”aaxy:i 
jy»  .|yPDip  nyyx  arm/:  iynxn  ”T  pm  ,1914  ,pr  jyt:28  aya  tympynxa 
aya  ,1’ntoDy  pa  ^”d  x jy-i^nyj  rx  jypoip  tx  ^yoynya  dp  x"i'  *nxa 
lypnatmarax  rx  pya^yvn  .aypoip  x pa  tyaxiTyj  Darrayjaaia  rx  aax« 
oy  .dpd  mix  lyDxtnya  tyru  m px  ypt?x“n  aym  pa  lyayaD  n mix 
,ddopxjx  ix  pa  tyaxuyj  jynxjya  rx  tyayanaya  Dxa  tx  m^”a  jynyj  rx 
px  ppyp’p  ytypmDDy  yo^x  h lyaxnyj  Dyaax»?y  rx  aymna  m Dpra 
tyany^D’nx  tat^n  oy  px  D^nr^yi  x lyryj  rx  Dxa  d>dxp  .r'lw  aya 
.artmyn  ytyD^xs,  pip  Dxiaya  tao  ayrix  oy  tat^rn  pranyaoy  px  ayarty 
tx>s?t  .lyaxi  yaya:x  pa  Dpjyayj  Dxn  D^yn  yayorx  n .ayrrxaxs  rx  a"5; 
d^x  a*#rsy  aya  DaxaDya  lyaxa  lyjx’vx:  yDaw^x  'i  pa  ayiycDDXxDty  h 
ppiiDDy  tat?n  pmxn  ayaoarD  aya  tax  ^ymm  lynx^P  s pa  iv vi  -Draiyyj 
oy  .lyimyD  tv  dtdxdid^tx  lyawxaayaix  jx  Dp’a’yj  ,1914  ipi  jyo23  ox 
.lyjrayaxa  omnDoy  pa  lyD'vtfyvrix  h px  jnyrvmx  rorj  dp  xa  rx 
it  tx  pyiapyo  Dra^ityya  Dxn  “p’PDDy  .aiyraaypay  anyt  lynyj  tyrn  hi 
dpd  dtv  Din'iay;  Dxn  d^t  fyvxmaiDJXP  ’a  Darpay:ia.aia  px  Da’tfay  dxpi 
.jyayn  oaxoyj  DTioya  tyax<a  pmoyax  ma  pn  px  ayjSxaaiixaD  oya  pa 
ypjyDiyDiTx  .Daxtnyn  D'm’aDDy  aytwix  tyayn  Damaypx  ty^^T  jyoyvxaa 
-aya  px  ayfriya  x typxaya  Dxn  iy»  tx  ,tyayn  Daxtoyn  jyTTD  jy^yn  D'rar 
oxa  px  pmyD^ax  lyan’aarx  m*  iyo  Dyn  ddjiptv  aya  px  tx  ,tyyyaaty 
yty’ayD’^D  px  y^mw  .yyoax  aymayo  aya  axa  jynyii  lyiy^ynxa  Px* 
any»  “ix^  tix  oxa  .tyayn  lyDx^Diy  fym  pnariyp  tymnyD  pa  yooxya 
aya  pa  ayjyoDDxxDty  h .lyiaayo  ayr^p  aya  pa  rpx^aya  ^naDoy  Dxa 
lypiayaxD  ya^yTX  D^yDtyy;  dp  ^dj^p  ixj  dxh  jyo  tx  ,pix  lyD’Dty  D^yvi 
-ayD  ’aa  lyaxrya  ixDyj  tyDD’Dix  rx  Dxa  px  -ix’vxj.  ayrpynaxrx  t”p  iv 
pynp  x jypxajx  l^aDDy  jyayp  ^>xt  ptx  px  ,iynnyjix  t3P;  oy  5xt  iya 
-pxaD  D’T^>  ,aax?Dn  .lyjXDtnya  ayayayi  Dxn  Dan’ayi  d^xii  axa  oxn  tv 
piTDapaya  lyaya  lyaayo  jyvnyya  DTiD.yi  Dv>xtt  Da^a-jyany  dp5  px  dxd 
d’t^  ,aix^Di’a  .pnaDDy  tyaya  jynp  jyany^pay  DTTDyn  axaaya  d^xtt  n px 
-yi  d^xti  ayay’TT  ^napixaa  .pnaDoy  lya^ya  Droy^  jxa  d^xti  ,DXDPxaD 
aax^D'n  dxtt  :ynp  aya  jyaxaayjD’Tx  d^xtt  mtx  px  ,ajx^DTa  jya^ya  dttd 
ctdx'D’d^tx  D'pnaDDy  tirx  jyayaDjy  tv  d^v  D'lyiaayD  .jyaxa  D^xTTy:  Dxn 
"XD’X  px  aixpoia  ,*i’npjxaa  ,aax?py  .lyaiiDty  48  arx  Dvyyyajya  }yii:yj  rx 
yaynn  px  pynp  jy^xyaxarx  tx  jyayaa’naya  D^xTiya  y^x  iyaxn  ty5 
py’aayD  .pyrv  aya  iv  tyDupa’^yo  y^x  Dyajynypx  l^^xn  ayjya-DDXxDty 
x d’d  DaysDuyyj  dxh  pynp  tya”»aya  iv  dtx  pix^aya  D'aix^DTa  arx 
yynx  ayo’Tx  typiayaxs  D'^naDoy  y^>x  rajyayax^  DupjpyDayDJix  ayora: 
*DDy  ayDJTx  jy^nayo  px  lyoyvxaB)  Piayaxa  yfy'a  Dpx^yaix  oy  dxtt  px 
UDraj  dtv  ysxaa  n jyayrvayaix  vwwyi:'"*  n dxh  (y^xPDJX'P  ay^ain 
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-TOTTO  PJH  IIS  ;J1t2i"Py3  JIN  -KTI'IK  '1 


-j i "i t>  D$n  p .tiyD”pysp$s  nisi  pp  dp  jy^yn  yot^s  ps  yyops  pp’S  ts 
oy  toyii  pyPo’D.  dj$’i»sdp$edjSpd  ty^nys  pjs!?dip  ps  pi  pis  >taDisnya 
.yyon«  pms  lytanyajytastw  ps  iypp’5’a$o  w pyw  pnyt  pp  pms  psd 
ytypyta’5’»  D'p’Pmsyp  pyp  ts  ,Da’tfa-ya  p D$n  pp’ppasps  Dnslp/sis  Dy  o$n 
“Pjkis  lyj^'tyyj  o$n  p ts  jDDTsnya  IPS'  to^n  p ps  payta”pyaais  ns  bond 
lynisn  |yaaita”x  ytym^isps  y^y’s  pynp  jymip  s ps  isto — 1871  ps  T’p 
ps  yypps  pyp  ps  pasD&yx  tyi’py’iPD  nyp  opyppya1  ps  taai^pya  “p^Diysy 
pirns  it;  lyD^tyji?  in  oyn  ly’^sD’S  rs  ,D3P?aya  D$ni  p .lytaaytatapsfiyp'  yps 
iya”?apys.  p tayu  ,5sa  lyoony  ps  ,pyps$  ,pjim”pp  ps  py’^D’D  s d'ps 
ai$n>  pytyp”S  pyp  Tin  nm  ya^pyi’K  yopia  Dsny:  D$n  pattfaay  .^spd’p 
lyasnayiDPS  pity  ps3$t  d$p  pattfp’s  ps  n’ii$PBrpp$i  pyp1  ps  .y;sis.  5>ip 
ps  pya’p”tapys  pyoP’Ds^PSPS  pyp  lynya  ns  pyt”P  pyp  .]$’i»i^$iiyp  s 
-ssd  jyi^’^D  “ip  jyj'aya  oy  isp  -lypys  ps  .ntPSpyoasD  ps  pyyyys 
,1sd5id  jytyppyD  pa  p^’n  pyp  d’d  ps  ,Diysypyj  pis^d’^  o$ni  ,pyispyts 
ip  pS  pypp  pyai^’n  pypt?  msnytytp  s lysipopps  jyayp  dp$p  p toyn 
iv  aaitaaspys  pri’s  yo  lynsnv  ,oy5s  d$p  .lyBD'pp  ’p  ]yaya  pyaspycosQ 
us^iy  ts  pysp^  iv  pas5>tyta”p  lynisnya  tot^n  ,yyops  yi”5p  D'pos^uy 
pyp  .“p’ppjsps  tana  pis^dip  lyappaat?  tayn  p ryni  5spd”i  jyy^mys  toy'll 
pyp  ”n  pirn  pnyt  pms  pss  |yas»  oy  tayn  yosyo  yap$p  n pyms  ayp 
.p-js^n  ps  jyntfya  lyypynys  ^$t  p ts  ,iyus^pyD  it*  pnoy^ty  jypyns 
pypyn  tapyta-ytatm  pyp*  lypyn  lyDiiyapyns  pypynniy  jym  tayn  lyupyo 
«,v  I yD$^  ypyp  anayaySis  ps  lyatjnvsa.  ytmsys$p”s  yapin  n anaya^n 
j’dpss  toyn  p tyn  .n'D  jn^  5ss  D'pJK&oy  lyoip  pyaysy  tayn  ,yDt^^s  pn’s 
bp $n  d$p  iys$n  p’Gi  ps  ,spny»s  iv  jyonya  ^p  p tayn  ,pis^iy  d’d  lypyn 
»yt,vnys  ypyp;s  pyops  ,pjk^b”p  ps  p$psdssos  nmmm  pytus  ps 
yora^spys  n jyay.pya  ps  lyainpwa-'ns  toyiiyss^sya  ta$p  pis^d’h  ts 

.jyassw 

,ainyaijtpy  pss  ntia  aynp  jypn’&  w yp^ts  h lynya  ns  oy  paypnyn 
yBoa’a  tap  o$n  lyis  iyn  ysioty  n taa’mpyp  ^sp$o  y^s^’^sipyons  n ta$n 
lya^’vsa.  apyn  pnyt  ts  ,n?ss  pts  ns  d$p  .mon^ta  ys^yts  pps  topipya 
yiyn’s  ypyp  ps  yv’Dty  yty’DDSPintaay  is  iynpp  n taytapsmy  iyst?n 
pyasypyi  s ns  oy  ts  ^r’vpya’s  pp  ta5»$ii  p^$s  d$p  [yn  pyans  yyys 
I’p  5>$t  aynp  s ms„  ts  ,taa$tya  ppstaenn  pyDppi  pyp  a$n  Psspyp  .aypp 
jyaso  pn’s  tanta  ,py^iS'$s  pp  P$r  py  ms  ps  ,py^iB$5'  p’t  py  tin  ,p”pj^$spy 
-dps  ts^e  lypy’  ta’ta  ,"iyp$nya  iys-’P3yp$  ns  Dy  ts  pyan^  P£$s  py”S 
pyppyn  ta’D  tastapspta  cyp  ps  im*y^pys  pn’s  D’»  p’is  ps:$t  ,o”apsyi 
P$i  pjs^’d”p  ta$n  pyoipyi  ns  Diya$D  pypayot®  pyp  ts  pniya’i^  ps 
ys’^pypty  d$p  typyppys  iv  dps  aap’p^itytaay  is  oysy  lys^n  Dspspyi  pyo’s 
-dps  p ta$n  aaia’p^itytaay  yaptn  n .Dynyis^ayi  n$n  p d$ii  tyaypapys 


nertfa  ijn  p&  rN  n 


la 


tan^xn^P  jyp  ”ptd  .aynp  inn  |i/»ip  nxa  jyayp  ,jya?ya  jin  nax?xn 
nnx1  ya^tay  tana  px  pynv  oyn  iv  jix  (taxnxtapytaxP3  jypta'H  x “inn  jynyn 
ps  jnypnnnytaaix  n ypp’ta  pn  jynnxsy  nyrn  nya^taonp  nyn  pmv 
nyyyya  o^nTta  px  ny  rx  ,tanny?ppy  "in  “l^Diysy  jin.  ,nyp?ys  ya^taonp 
taxn  ny  .jynn?a  lytnaNpyaaxa  jib-  nyan^tapya  jix  pyyyyn  pyp-  "pix  jin 
jytypys.  on*  lynx  p^p  ^nn  jnxa  pn  jynn  iv  yoyvaxP  n lyanpyi  Jim 
Dxn  ty»  taxn  piax^ta’n  ra  inxaayrnx  ytyn  jypnn  iv  nyax 
ayn  pya^i^K  pyp  .nnxa  jin  Doyn  ^e^djndd^p  pa  jyp'V  taanxnyn 
px  nrx  px  /jynnyo  Tin  px  ?yra’N-3?xn  *wjnp?n3  pyp  ppn  tyiiya  pn 
ayn  nyanxn  pyp  .nyay?2  px  jynxrya  taayaynyaa’nx  jynnyD 

nayanx  pa  ayn  nytynyta^na  nyonna  x pn  iv  jynxnw  tatntasyya  tin  px 
.taoyn  nynx  &dx  ,nn  nynx  nnxa  lynpu  jyanxn  tayn  nax?t?ta'n  dxiv  tapais  x 
,jynpys  tyanxinytaaix  iv  jytan  tayn  ta^v  n jyn  ynT  yonna  n jynya  rx  oy 
jyayaya  Dxn  oy  naynnyn  .jyaaivnj/3  ya’Tn  D'nax?Dn  px  jytaany  pyno’N 
aivnxD'  oyp  nax^ta’H  jyayaya  pnx  Dy  taxn  -jyaxp^xa  n nya’x  y?x“iBaxP  n 
-tyta’H  pn  taan  aynp  pyp  pmxn  ^xnya’x  tysinta  yinx  ?yaty  jynnn  1* 
Tt  ^yryx-a^xn  nytnayn  pyp  ppn  ?xaxp  ?yn  cyn  tanaya  pnx  taxm  n:x? 
jytynv  jya^-Daynp  yonna  ynmx  pxa  aanannyanyDxn  x "anyn  anayonya 
■yta^’D  iv  jyvia  ?xt  ’t  nix  pnxaayp’x  p,nnx  .jxypx  [yyta^xa  px  yyr-ppxa 
nynay?  ppip  pnx  px  nynay?  ycyta’n  th  jya,n?  tantaya  taxn1  pypynv  ytnn 
-pyo  tyaaxayaamn  px  px  jnyaann  tan»ya  taxn  oy  .pax^ta^p  iv  pvPpa”pa 
yoxp  pyx  ppap  rx  ,nax5>  oyanaynaxaix  jx  jypya  rx  ty^apyo  ^nxnax  py’a 
-py  taxn  naxPon  rx  ,taaxpya  tara  jynya  rx  oy  .nax^Din  iv  y’taxara’D  tyiiya 
h px  nynay^  ytynxfe  h pa.  lyoynytaa^x  n lyv’tyya  tayn  n rx  ,tanny?p 
nn’X  ”3  taxn  n DXinxa  p^ntaDy  tpix  oya  px  tyiiya  px  lyunys  .tyaxp^xa 
rx  Dy  .xanixayvnyn  px  xnoxa  lyvamxPS1  yynix^o  ’mv  h lyaiayapynx 
5>xr  n lynnyo  tyan^ny  iv  tan  yoynytaa’N  Dnax^D’H  px  jyay^ya  nyax 
’niv  h jy?a.iayaiv  I'nDDy  taxn.  nxanyni  ox  .nypnxoty  tynyn  px  tyopxii 

.lyvamxps 


.niPQDnK  nyr 

aaxaax  div  jyiv  ,1914  nn^1  pa  lyta’ta  div  lynayn  nyov’x  yr  jyayp  n^a 
,tavy  ra  lyaaipynoay  h tan?  .aynp  nyonna  nyn  lyaxpayaonx  axn  taoianx 
oxn  n .aynp  cyn  lyaaixnvyaanx  axn  nax?yta’n  rx  ,?yymv  pn  oy  px 
nn’x  lyn^axay  jyayp  ayn  n jyn  -jyaipya  nx  a^v  ynayoxa  n rx  ,ran?aya 
lyaxn  jytaayax  px  lyaxny  ynyx  .nax?aay  nyonx  ,xaxp’nn  pya’x  aaxtypyn: 
.ypxax  nyn  nyoaix  a’vpn  nnyr  pn  tan  tayii  nax?on  rx  ^^''tayata'D  nyax 
,onna  nrx  jynya  r^x  iX'vsnxP'jyDaxya  yynn  rx  ,aan?aya  pnx  taxn  n 
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nfcrfto  pjn  pc  jjia'nya  iin  tsttik  n 


lyantapya.  dxp  ppDDynxa  ixnx'  proyp  pppx  jyii  .ttfyn  pyp  pa  yta^s 
pixa  “iMs*  oy^yn  pxi  pp'^ay  tayiiyDXpya  pxj  dp  py  o^n  jyppyo  h 
ptx  lyiiyi  px  p’na  h .Daxtnyn  pytyppyD  pa  jyp^viyi  ptf  px  xsiXP^x 
pyp  pa  Dinypayi  p/axp  tyap’p  ya^DDHp  h px  yy^DD”:i  h tx  ,dppi 
."I8PX1  jypyi  px  jyDxi  pn  px  ,d$J  pa  Dp’tyyi  ,|xd  x jyivya  px  Dy„  : ^yan 

-pjyp  oyrpynaxpx  ix  jypyi  5$nx  px  ,ycxp  o?x  tynx^D  ,\  y d n y a 
-xm  n ta^n  pms  lypnx’  d^d  .Daxtnyn  pytyD'HDDy  pyDiix  pyD^x  ,*pn 
rfvoa  pytya’HDDy  pyoiix  pypv>ya  ytynx^D  y^x  pa  nanx  |x  lyaipyaayo 
^Hi^xapy  n dxp  ^HDDy  dxvi  ,|ypyi  px  papyp  DXD^ryp  pypyp’X  pyp  px 

.lyaniyux 

otyn  yjyai»3yapyi'’»  d'pj^bwh 

prrx  jyn  D”*  pyp  pa  lyDnynyyx  “pt  dxp  p’D^xa  ta^yvi  d'pjx^d’H 
-y^xn  ytyp.xp5>xa  y^jxi  Hi  ix  ,DyDBnpya  dxp  ppxddh  py^ixp  pyDppa 
h ."pynxiypi  lytypxpyoxa  p’x  pa  pyyy  h„  Dpyvi  h dp  dxp  Sytpx 
,D^yvi  h jypyaxpy  ix  lyDx^tyya  dxp  pix^d'H  jyu  iy»ipya  px  pnyruy 
px  PDPxa  dp  jypyn  pyiy^a  ya^yrx  ptfo  oy  jyp  n rx  pnpyp  aHiyytfi 
x px  typ^a  iy  dphhd  n px  py”x  ]yay^  iv  Diyayp  ix’sxa  x pxd  P’x 
pyp  spix  jyry’viypx  dxp  ppxddh  .p^ji  pp’x  jypnapxa  Dyn  n ixn  ,Danpiv 
5xa  px  px  .pmpyp’x  d’xitk’  h jyix^ty  pa  p’D^xa  pysyHyD^na  pyani 
iypypprax  pyrin  a n iya  ,ixp‘xj  yopiya  x jyiynya  i\  DDy^tyya  jyn 
jyo  pa  pppp’xpya  pypx  jjxtiv  ,typypypi”x  iph  jyi^^xi  ypynix  m pa 
D'pJx^tyta’H  .pna  ^>y’3  jpx  lyaxc  ipyDpyDiix  px  lya’HPx  p'5x  n.  jyp 
ppjypny^ppy  D^yvi  yvaxj  h jyiynya  iv  on  jyiiyj  ta^nyp  ^r^x  px  ix^b 
jyjjypy  ppip^j^x  n xb^p^x  px  ppjyjoxajs  px^  ,jynp  oyp’Dy^x  jx 
px  lyuiDPpyapxa  ypp’x  pa  iypnxM  h px  .nx1  pp’x  pytwix  lyax’vxa  Hi 
yox^s  px  yyopx  pn\x  pa  aai5>pmtaay  pyp  px  DPtaaytyya  pppmppyo  lyiiyj  n 
rx  ,pp’x  d’d  lyo'Dty'iyp’x  Jinypxaapx  o'pix^iy  ppx  taaxtDay  in  px 
”riv  ix  toaxayjix  T’t  pxp  n .tya’trDiyHp  iypa  iv  jypynapx  jy^xt  yp’n 
n dxp  D^nyi  px  ,ptyxt3-n^a  px  ppxaaiD  h ,iyajm’any  y^ixpHyox 
xbxp"X  typ”iapy  iv  jx^a  ayp  oaxDyi  oy  oxn  n .ppyoyapya  ]ix  to^yp’nDjy 
pa  yypppxi  pyp  pa  pjx^>  dxp  ppayp^xiaoxP  ly'Miv  px  tyn,x  p^p  px 
-ya  dxp  Dxn  lyppi  pyp  yppxpHix^  pyp  ppx  p^a  x lytyppys  oiy 

pa  !yax»  pyp^ya  px  pjx^xh  lyanyiwPHx  Dyo’nya  dxp  oy  .taya'H 
jy^jxipx  pjxPdh  lya’HDDPPx  ,ddxd  ypjyD’Hyaiix  px  yp^p  x ^’Hpixpa 
,jynx  p^p  px  px  xbxp^x  px  "pp’d  lytypynya  .xfiXP^x  pa  pypx 

,iyixDtypya  oxn  n .n^xi  ty&ynya  div  pa  ddxd  pp’x  ly^HacPx  ptx  n« 
pa  yixpa  h ipx  pi  ,y;xpa  pytynpy:xpa  px  python  pyp  pa  «ity^  h tx 


namfo  pyp  pa  awnp  ptt  Tgnn»  n 
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n rx  ,DyD&pnyi  Dtp  n .jymyD  lyayrya  ix  din  (ppypnppyiDJix  yD^x 
-pynx  pppx  jib  dsp  jynpyD  d$vi  jyptp  jypiiya  phix  din  ptfa  Dip  tDio 
,D^BJ”N  jy^D’H  pyDiix  j stay  a pyax  oy  D$n  n .Daypaix  dhj  jyauya 
pyyx  pypyayn  yx’D’H  jyvyr  ix  Da’DayyyD  in  aix^  jib  pity  Di$n  pon^D’h 
/n  pa  pya^x  jynya  px  jyHxaSn  jib  yayp  pyp  jin  ,™jh»  ytyjxp^xa  h 

Dy  Dip  ,tynpyo  lyE^yn  ix  ^xoax  in  d^d  jypomya  piti^yom 
jytyD’n  nyi  jynya  px  n”ii  D'apyp  Dyp  .di^bp’x  jy^D’H  “jpip  iNDyi  dp 
jin  jynpyD  jynyDNp  ix  t^e^ti  jynya  jya"t  D”J>y  h .pyDDynty  D'pyp’p1 
ytyana  yppNDty  x iyrt$$  ix  jyDHPi/a  d^ii  jxd  ix  Dtp  ym  ,tpayayDaxD 
-ya  D’^y  Hi  jyatp  i^nay  .jya "paix  jyayp  ”t  Dyn  dxh  ,jypn  px  yyopx 
pn  Dxyryaanpx  px  jntpD  jib  pyDiiPx  5xr  py  apyp  lytrona  ayp  jyanxnx 
-yaim  pa  Dpypyp  d^pb^pppi  pyp  px  pyDX’N  px  pax^oyana  pya#  .jrm 
.D’^y  h D’D  Di’ti’DXBD’D  pya^yn  ,pyDD’i’D  ay'oynsi  pyp  ,Dx5yii 

D’D  DP-’PDNSO-’D  pyD’N  Dip  ,DyPXDD  JIN  mi  pX  ^’H  ,J  V ’ J V D 1 P 

ya^yn  py’jxii^DixpD  pa  pypay^  ypxaDa-ipa  h Dpypi^Byi  Dtp  n .D”5y  n 
px  pnx  px  n .pyayon  d’d  Dinxnya  pni  ^HDDy  pa  Dtnynyn  jym 
jib  jyppiya  DpyDtyiv  px  Donnya  n px  dipx  d^x  pyxpip  x px  px  aypp 
rx  .DPny^ppy  i^DiyEy  dxp  n .;yyanx  ytyppyD  px  ytya’HDoy  ,ytyD”p 
-pya  Dtp  yaSyn  ,pix5dip  tip  lyp^nyu  jyDXPpys  n px  aaimxya  ayryn  px 
rx  ,5yD’nix  j”p  px  Dy  .jtpya  d1:  oy  Dtp  n px  jyx'tyya  ix  n jya^pEity 
di^bp’x  pyp  ppx  pi  -DPPi  pipyr  lynyj  px  pxv  j'pyi’x  d^bi^x  D'pyp’p  Dyp 
.nJ>B»  d'pxv  nyp  jib  ixrpix  h jynyi  px  Dip  px  pna  y&yD’H  d'pxv  oyp  pa 

-yi  Dpyp^ayiBPX  px  ,pix^iy  D’d  ^xdbn  jx  ppip  jynonpyB  ^ks'Xp 
Dy  Dtp  p .D’  jytya^xB  j'&px  di^bp’x  lyy’D^p  jypyDtyiv  iv  jyppi 
”pb  px  ixypx  py^’B’sxa  pyp  d^p  pxapyp  “i^DPxiiDJXpya  px  n px  j^Dyi 

•iyDXP’3  ytyD’H  pa 


.ptDjpya  I'.tt  ] "7 ' ■ s 

^iJJ  D'WIPJ  pK  yD’PIV  DNP  ,XE^P”X  px  “J'HPiyp  X ^X»X  ,J  V 5 1 1 B 

jytypp*  jypi^iiyi  d^’div  px  jyp^nyi  jyDHiv  1772 — 1795  px  px  ,pjx^>dip 
pyp  pB  lyaypDpyai  otp„  o^x  Dixpya  px  dxp  .“i11PDDy  px  pix^dip  ,jyD”PB 
-^nyp  ix  dp’bipb  jypx^Bi  h jyaxn  D”x  ix  d^x  pa  ."jy^iB1  jib  aiiD’Hix 
Dxnyi  D’i  lya^n  pyax  ,D,”pPiiynBxiix  pyn  jyj.piyi  ix  phix  dix  jyp’D 
(jypf>yp  ypyitj’xi^nyp  ypp’x  pa  pyp’x  jynyi  px  popxDijip  ,a^apy  j”p 
jyn  Dpycpya  dxp  d’H’hb  h„  ptx  pi  jyry^ya  jyaxn  p”x  jib  y^yra  jix 
jyp^axDy  ix  pypypi  jyDx^tyya  lyaxp  D’^y  h ."jy^xBya  px  xpdvxdxp 
■cd  px  d’Hpd jjnya  pyp  ix  Dp^ya-x  yM?  o'jy^ie  .ix'xxa  x d^x  jy^is 
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nonte  Pin  ps  jpt&iHp  px  pxtpm  n 


xrx  Dxnyii  dp  dxp  n .D^yp  pyp  px  yDX^a  yDoppxDty  Hi  lyD^xpyjDPx 
ypy^pyp  yvixn  ppm  .pyp^ya  yymyaxp'nx  ypypix  n pi  yycnx  yDpnpxmx 
^ya  pm  D^>nyyy:  dp  dxp  lynp  pa  pipacm  ch  yyopx  ypiypycty  px 
pix^iy  D’Dxa  .txHmpo  ix^sxpy  ppm  px  rHa  dpti  d^hi  n pi  jytyjyo 
h pi  pHarayp  x D’HaHppm  pyp  pa  pynt^  n rm  ppniniyp  x jynxa  px  rm 
ycx^a  pnm  d’d  DyDmyapxa  jypya  rm  n piyppyn  .jyDxxtaty  ym'j'mpya 
n m ^yDBpnyp1  dp  tyiya-  pypDaippya  pH  pyn^  dxp  ^yn^Dpya  rv  tp 
yoppi  pip  Dxpyj  dp  dxp  p rx  ,cpxa  pyp  .D^yp  h jyaypya  iv  ciyayp 
Dpnyi^py-D^yp  pH  Dxpyi  dp  jyaxP  py-irra  yppm  rx  ,Dt'Pvya  yyspx 
pnrt  jnmmrm  pyp  jyjyp  lyyyya  jyp  ya^yii  ,yDx^a  x ntfa  ^pi  .pyiy^a 
Dxpya  p dxp  ojyjHP-m  pjn?  DypjyjH”Dpys  pH  jyuynya  dp  jyp  ,c’ 
mx^yyr  px  ly^xpDDnx  ,xnxpxp  ,xpHax  pyHim  px  Dv-nya  p dxvi  may; 

H!>p  px  pxa  jyarr  tnyp  dp  cm 


yyrmxa  cm  Dixpappim  d'd  DnyDty  dxvi  iy;£ya  pa  p’Hipyp  yi’Hp  dxp 
■jmyp  pa1  /'D?,,D3yt3Dl,,D  ,DnyDtyya  pjx^  cyoyp  ,5x;xp  lytyHpy  cyn  jyay; 
x •pymx  px  tx  ,dxdpxpd  x pin  lynxviy;  dp’dixpx;  rm  pyax^a  y-nyiH 
pp-m  rm  tyHoy;ax;pya  pyp  px  .jypyn  DyaycDy;  dp  jypxa  mm  Dyp>  ;ynp 
ppm  .jy;xyvx;  ytypy;ynp  pa  dHp  px  typxviy;  typJHDpya  ^xd  y^ya  p;x5 
jycx^Djy  jyviy;  ty;yviDDyp  pa  rm  ^p:x*v  px  ^ya  dp  coxa  ,:;nyp^yaya 
■pxH  ppm  .tyD’pr’Ha  yin»x  ;m;y;H”DP:ya  ixd  |ycvy5  cry  rn  jyaaoyp  iv 
pxa  px  mx^D’H  pxa  ;;x;apn  lyDDuycxS'  cyp  DyiPu  dxp  rx  pm  D;yH 
pyp  px  ixmxp  yymyaxp’m  ypy’  .yD’Piv  h y^m  lyam^vax  T’HPixpa 
Hya  lyc^xmvapx  DpHypycimpya  jyviy;  rm*  ,pm5;ay  ypJjwaypa’Hx  ,Doyp 
d^xp  ,iyp^ya  lypHxHDixP  ^xr  pjx^c'h  jyp  ^pi  ; D’HJPiynaxim  Dpyp 
“ixa  pnxay;  yiycypj  x px  “phpjxhb  jypya  pxpd’X“idd  py’p  x jypyj  cxn 
h nyDPx  Pmixp  D’p  pyjy’  pa  yaHDy  rp^a  c:yH  dxp  aix^jy 
pxhxp  “i:x^py  px  lyc’na  ,*riHDDy  ,“phpjx“ib  jyaxn  pypyctyam  yrrxa 
nnm  rx  ,pP«  pxp  ,D’HPPynaxPx  c'jyppya  nx^  tap  dxdpxpc  x "i“ih  dtd 
jyppya  ypip^Hp  cxa  .yyaix  pyaHniPa  x ^ph  jyiyp  Dvy^pya  dp  ^ *px5> 
jyiynya  pn  px  DyDHxiD’p  mm  tycPxnrvix  DD’tatyyp’m  dxh  ayiypi 
pyppppm  lyaHm^a  x jyaya  jyaxa  pnm*  jyyiyya  m Daw  lyvixi  ppm  D’D 
pyp^ya  pi  y>x^  pyaPynyp  px  jyjiayj  pn  dxp  ,D"nn  pyp  px  ,p ppy 

.1X88*  im*  iy’jy»n  ,pJ^3y:H;  pyn«.^u 

pxa  pjx^dh  m DycaHapya  ppxcty  px  ty>px^D  ^nxpax  ,\  v ’ p x a 5 1 a 
ppm*)  ’HP’D  iv  px  mx^D'H  iv  lycxp^ypx  pn  cxf?  ,D'Hrpypaxam  ppm 


norPo  pyt  p«  aanrnya  |ik  pxntK  n 
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-ya  taxn  pax?Dtp  pit  tampayay^ya  n tavtayaonx  pxaatx-p’ntaDy  tax-P  ,ix& 
■ysisn  px  praoxa  pypay?  mtv  n tyotayapytt-x  px  ,t»sx’  tana  aynp  taprpa 
rx  ,taan?aya  r?x  taxn>  jyupyo  .ny-ny^  ytymx?D  jyttya-  iyam  m .xamxa 
jyo  jyn  jyttya  pnx  oy  ta^xri  mx  px  prrx  tana  jyan^xpya  m tayn  jyo 
-ymstvaix  pyonpa  tv  tapmaya  taxn  dxp  .nyn  x jyaxr  tv  taanSny  ppm  ta?xn 
tana  jyaaPpya,,  D$n>  pymp  pyn  .jyupyD  px  t-ix  m pix^dip  px  tamnayn 
nmpx  “in  oytt  n ?xa  px  aynp  tarn  n^on  taytyxptaoya  jtx  "tapyttsy  pn 

.(1908)  jytpja 


.-pnpjtaB 


tantaya  oxn  n ot#n  nyp  pa  jyo^ya.  ppxtaty  taxn  pnatsyp  ytynnvaxpa  n 
-twn  tana  aynp  iytavyp  nrrx  ixa  pniip  jyayapytix  px  rxmyaypxty  jyPn^v 
-tnrtyaxpa  px  ytany^yi  mtv  lyotayaiv  p,p’x  pa  taxn  jyo  .(i870— i)  pax^ 
iya$n>  X2XP”X  px  ypy a .jyaanntax?  px  Dxi?y  — jyvamxns  ynayaypaty 
-Xps  m jyamyapntv  tyayp  tayn  n jytt  axta  x jytaip  “jxa  tayn  oy  rx  ^ax-nya 
jytt  rx  ,?yamtv  prp  pyax  rx  oy  .tapyaaxny  taxn  naxSwn  Dxn  jyvam 
onytaty  ynrrx  px  taopxvi  aanypSyaya  o'nax^ta’n  nr  opnytaya  tat^sn  “pnpaxna 
jyaxn  jyrivaxns  n .jynxnya  nyaxnty  aatasxn  yanxn  n rx  ,rx?a  p’x  tins 
nyn  ny*mx  pxi  px  pyayPs  jtx  jytaanax  Dpax^tanmn  tanmttaty  ota  ?mnyn 
jy?m  jy&yta’n  n rx  ,taDtxnya  m jyaxn  jyaxnaayaonx  tat?n-  aynp  nyiamvm 
tv  nxa  pnaax  nxa  on  ptaro  taaxoya  pn  n taxn  jxn  ,ta?yn  n jypyaxny 
rx^taaxra  n r x p^x  rx  pyansya  o^n  n .onoty  tyoma  jyan^i  ayi  lyjayaya 
nay  D’o  px  nixPo-n  wa  oyarneya  pn  o^n  n px  ,p;xPtyo”“i  pya’xayaya 
•pyaanx  pn  tya^n;  ”t  ,D”Py  n iy»ipyaDmx  lyi’n  ay  [yo^yn  pa  ,aaxP 
Di^n  lyD^ityya  iyat$n  ’n  n^a  ,pya’naa^  prp  pn  tan  ty^yn  ’n  rx  pyaxtaty 
taxn  pyiy  .jya’naa^  jy^yn  ytaayta  5>xntaayv  h jyn  aaian^tapya  px  i^ta  iv 
.tyD’rn  tayn  nax^ta’H  m tapaia  jy^iaxn  tayr.  pxaaix-p’ntaoy  rx  ,taaixnya 
n tayn  aaia-'m  mv  taaax^ya  jyPxta’X  nt  nrx  ,taxnya  xpna  pnx  tat^n  jyo 
tyranya  tv  P’taax  taaxrtaay  pyat?  pn  tatjtn  ly^xtanx  nn  tv  lyoyPtya^  pn 
*pya-DDa^yr  pxa  lyp^ttya  jyaxtyya  Pt?a  rx  pata-’np  pyp  rx  pnaytaannya 
-onpx  rx  px  pyrayanpaat*  tx  rx  aynp  pyan^n  ayp  paypnytt  pataH^ta 

.pxaatx-p’ntaoy  px  nax^’D’H  pa  typ^nya  jyatpya 


.pifpjjy 

■opy  px  oypayp’vnaxa  onpa  x rx  n Pm  pyra’x  ix  rx  pax^aay  Pnt 
n Pm  patpnxa  pytap’tapxsonx  pa  ax  taaamp  n Pm  pax.?  Djnayp’tapxs 
px  tanaya  ntroDa^yr  pxa  n taxn  ,?yatp-ppy  jyvaxa  ppyam  ;ynx?XP 
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nenPtt  pjn  i is  jmti’nya  pK  Tgnok  n 


n Dp’mn?  D$n  xa$p”x  px  ”ppyD  pyp  |i&  lyai’ppj’nx  dxp  .is’yxj  pvt 
'Pn  px  lymyo  D&nmya’x  ,nuH»  yypxpPxa  n pa  yaaxo  P’’vii  pyiwPD 
lyDpxa  Dann  ”ny  .ynvxPD  lynya  jyjrr  xrnxmnyn  px  jyjoi^n  ,jynxj 
pmx  mma  m pyoynyD  D’i  tyo  ppxp  jypym  yPxjxmxj  D'pjxPDn  px 
lyrn  Djysxn-Q1  yprrx  px  pjxP-pn#j  ;ypya  rPx  ds$p  rx  ,rx  yn^anyD 
ny»^*P  i'pxb  Dapxpya  D$m  n .P’x  Tin  lyosPyyjax  pyDrn  mx  \vwi 
Dm  pn  Dyyjypa  D$n  pjxP  x ,DD”n  dxp  ,"tyaxn  lyannyDini,,  p’x  ymsp 
pyypxny  pyp  pnx  pn  tpj^cyj  pjxP  pmx  px  .pyDJ’Vi  mx  tyaxn  ayayax  |x 
,iyPyj.xTixp  n px  pr^ac^a  pyayvrpyoxn  y;iy  n pin  prunpxa  rx  D$n  ,d’ 
.Dpyni  pyn  pa  am’  h Dm  pnx  DPtp  pm  px  ,□’  lyy’ixpyD’pyD,  j'd’d 
-jxddjxp  pa  typpyo  n iyry:  jyj’n  ajxaann  cy:y’  ps  D’na-’Pya  n pyax 
-pya  yynixPD  n jyayp  lyruxnya  jya^n  jyppyo  n dxp  mn’yp  m .Ptj®$j’D 
px  D”ru’my:i  m onPpnvDJy  pynyp^D  ps  jyoptja  yPx  iy  nxjy  pyn  ,pvp 
pa  jynp  my  Dpmayn  iyar$n  pyoypyDrx  yymn  Dm  fynxny  p^’yan^p 
lymmDiyD’nx.  n.  mx  ”ppm  jyjyp  niymp  Dpnrnyi  DPs<myp  D$rii  pjxPdip  .1878 
.m  ;ys ynxpyDmyD  my  ruxiinx  pma  x jypyanpya  pn  pxa  px  xs^T'x  pa 
yDayn  yy’xya^P”x  ypypox  n pyat>‘  pymp  cy:y’  px  Diynyi  Dt*n  pjxPdip 
lyaxn  pyaanax  px  pyiyPa  d'pikPdip  pxa  rmya^n  xpm  ,d”v  pyjy’  pa 
lyonyjpynx  Pxr  n DTxPyny  du  px  pyiyPa  ypnrx  DpyDtny  mymynm’px  pn 
-jynsipix  n jyjyppyiyix  ”ppm  tymxnyyi  pya#  dxp  n .P$sj$Dmj-xt3Ditp 
pynymp  px  iynxnPn  ^PWimi^D  pynpyD  pa  D”p:pj 
n pa  pyymya  pyn  lyn^iiyn  rx  p;xPdip  rx  ,rx  Dpxa  pyD’my  pyp 
m pa  yrjrx  jya^n  (1912)  pniy  mxP  on  pyDxxDty  ytynxppxa  yynvxPD 
(lymxiPn  px  ^piyiyDi^a  pympyD  ni^Piyam)  lyoxxD^  y^’ixpPxa  yjntjtp 
rmpm  Dytmxys>r'”x  lyjynyn  px  tymm  lyaaoyp'  iy  mx  Dri”xpya  pn 
l^m  m DarPpy  rn  ”t  jyD^n  yDayo-onpi  n pya^  ,pyiyn  n onpx  }yj”t  ”t 
dpjis  ”t  Dm  D^n  iya  .yn^mnyD  yDiynya  n jyp’miy'  px  jypm  ”t  rn^vi 
DayPty  n D^n  jya  rx  mytasnnya  d^P'  tynxiPia  naxPmp  Dm  m t^Dyi  nrx 
lyjy’ixppxa  jyD”py  x iy  Dpn’ayi  dxp  dxp  px  JiiP’mpya  pyp.  ”3  Dpymxnya 
-Pn  jy^Ptyyi  px  Di’i”xpya  pn  jya$rv  pixPiyam  px  jy’apyo  ixn  ,jy’pp 
.ypn’pp  Dpy’PxiPn  lyony^x  pyD’X  pn  Df^n  ,DJXpya  ’n  nixPon  py’pxi 
-ya  d’j  pp’x  rx  mxPDip  D^n  lya^pppya  ppxDty  pxapyp  Dy  dxp  jy’pxapin 
yty’nxPD  ypypax  n lyaya  ixta  Daypya  Dy  D^n  pjxPdip  m amxa  ,pPm  iy  jynip 
(1878)  ayrnp  iyty’ppyDm”Dn  pa  DiPsy  my  .p’ppayDtypya  D’j  rx  pyDxxDty 
-xpPxa  pyp  pa  ppxj  ^yP  yaPyn  ppxanx-p^PDoy  rx  pyDxPtyya  jyo  dxp 
*XPS-”y’Px2  |’D  x lyaxn  Pxt  pay  pyDiynip  x rx  px  Pyn’x-aPxn  pyyn 
-XP2  im  xrx  pnyayaaix)  |yo”pa’jyp  yamnaix  n pa  yaixD  pya’x  ympyD 
jypyn  ”T  ra  aaxP  nrx  lypynpya  Pxr  dxp  px  ,(xaip  |yan  p’D  D^n  ympyD 
iy  dxp  1V2X  D^Dyjr^  pyDayyya  yayj”x  ypy’n  pnx  |yaya  aamax  ryayp 


norite  ajrr  pt  juiib'hx3  jik  asms  h 
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Ii/jjnyatjny  yayn  lyttfanya  n-ynsjt  lyn^n-  ”?  .n1  lyxaxnty  aya  nnx  px  d1 
ytyjxp^xa  yxjxn  h ,DD,,,ni  Dtjn  ^X'SxrtaaKDDJXP  rx  tajynxi  xaxa^x  px 
■ya  DDiny  too  5x»j”p  jyyn  lynx  p^p  px  tyjrxnya  yayn  .Pyrrx-a^xn 
P^a  x tnyryri  x^x  jyo  taxn  xn  ."lypoy?  wxyaxa^x  n pa  lyaxnyi  taann 
tro  px  ixn^ya  ayaoyaa  x pa  ,pxas&y  ay-iQjna  x pa  ,yoxa  ayanyaa  x pa 
tojxpya  px  ,nnnjn  px  tyxyrya  yaoyaa  pa  ; aiDiyoanp  rx  oxn  jyaytya  x 
jyiiyj  jyyn  lypaya  ytyuxoxtax  yrtxa  h .lyypa^nr  px  mnrax  yyn  d’d 
-pya  yrjytaayamx  yayn  ora  p”P;aya  px  nnyrr  anyr  Pnxx  px  lya^aya  px 
pa  aaya  cya  D’o  px  D^praxman  tana  Dnxaara  *n  jyaxn  taaynya  px  ,ayp 
.ayayraax  h iyrn  lynx  pn>p  px  ayp^ya  yotnyrrya  h pa  yj”x  .jyaxvi 
h ,tyana  h lyrryj  lyrn  Pyinx-a^xn-  aytyjwp^xa  aya  pnx  px  xExa^x  px 
yayjy^p  h-  lyrayti  pn  ;yn^ni  tyn  pax  px  px  .ynxiaonr  aya  pa  ytanmaya 
■ayrr  ,iyjDxa  pynxaPx  ,ijnjyjyt3iip  pyaayo  pynxtiPra  ,ayp£ya  px  aynayfc 
oy  rx  ,taytaannya  oxir  ,P^xs  x ,iyoyoia  ,pax  px  aytrnr  pxj  Px  .tunixtiyx 
jypya  jyyn  ayp^ya  ya^taonp  yanxa  h y?x  .ayiana  n pa  ax  taoxtaty 
pyoxpn;  nyi  ayoaix  rnraarx  anyt  rynya  jyyn  ’n  /’pp’D  rx  lyaaxnaytaarx 
nnanfo  p/ayaaonx  jyjy^s  D”X  rx  d^x  pa  px  jyaaxn  yay’n  pa  taawayn 
pnayt^x  px  .D^ptmaynaxarx  ay’n  axa  a^^sny  ayanyrr  ayax  pnyia  ta’ta 
h pytaaytyya  yayn  px  trpDyp’ytwxpya  oxrr  yayn  pn  x&xa^x  taxn  pyox 
-xixp  pyonaa  aya  pyayrr  lyayayaax  pytays&y  xn  tayn  axanya  yaxtaix  taann 
anyra  iynya  rx  ayaPyrr.  pytaxta  px  lyyn  o'ayr'P  aya  aytaarx  ,pPx»D’a  ,py^ 
toxn  ,{yiyo  pypjnax  ix  niyn^x  ri  jpx^py  d'pjx^d’h  pxa  p^Dixrtaixpya 
pa  pyya  h upyp  t3’j  nx„  ^yu’x-a^xn  ytyaxp^-xa  yxixj  h rx  ,Dpny^>ppy 

."pynxJypJ  lyty’axpytaxs  p’x 


.■ukPdip 

-j'nx  p’t  px  dxhi  dxv.  ,ynyao’x  ppxj  yanyn  x iynya  rx  pjx^dip 
lynx  pya’X  D’nr  Dyn  ta’natyyjDnx  pn  px  xext\x  pa  P”ta  lyamj  x lytaiaya 
.jytyayD  ix’^ra  tanyuim  ”nx  nr  pny»  D^nyx  n pxypx  iyyyxxa  mx  ra 
tyo  jyp  xn  .yoxi  pytymx^o  pyn  pa  ”t  jyyn  ,mxni  pa  pr  tya^na  px 
lyjjx^ya  (lyarn  px  lypayta  h ayonx)  x^x-t^x  pa  pyp^ya  ypx  rx  pyppycy a 
pyrrxpo  px  ta^^taya  onyir  axn  -y^oxa-iytyjyD  pyyrxyaxp,,x-xprx  pyp  rx 
yiDnpj  ynn'x  t2’»  pjx^on  .pyta^nr  nr,x  px  pyj”tax5  ,py^x:  pyix^rxyta 
ya^tyayo  ya’ta^xrrya  pnx  axn  maa’n  pa  typyrrp  ya’pp’rxa  ypn^x  px  ;yoxD 
*xanx  pn’x  pan  tyax^yj  tanytat^ya  pxj  D’j  rx  aar^p’rrtaay  pp’x  .jytDaypp 
h lyrry;  iyrn  D’xyr1  yrn  px  axx  ayp  rxrr  rmxs-coJipynyp  pyytaxap 
h taxnyj  jyaxni  cxir  py:yo  n P’nr  axaayn  pnx  ,pypynyn  yaoayn 
pa  ypytiPXS'  cya  lyta^xnyjpmx  px  taxuya  taay^y  n jyaxn  taaxap  yrrxa 
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rittnPra  *irt  1 aana’nyi  pw  py  v.«  »*t 


py^gtr  » 


pwdpp  pyDppa  pyp  pa-  pytaays  pyp  !J/nya  Ps»s  rs  d$ti  gypsa’s 
pc  P^ta  s typsiwa  TPnay  ps  p rn  ,iyPsaya  py’D  pynasa  TW  ^nyao’s 
taa^papyp'  tasn  p .taastanyp yayp  pytyrntaDy  is  tyapsinytaais  ps  ^ntaDy 
Dp'Pasoy  pypypi  in  ta$o  n ps  aynp1  lyaasP  s “isa.  D”pariaaynnsjfis  pppk 
-pPany  T,paiayp  oyPyas’sita’DDasp  s py’Pso’S  po  "pna’ayp  Dtp  dPs 
taapsuya  pypayP  yPs  [yanpisyns  jyaaiPya  tap  pyas  pits  rs  Dy  .pasPaay 
cyp  jyaya  Pyu’s-aPsn  pits  pa  tacs  ps  pp$a  jya’P  yapyn  ,pyayPs ta-’s  lpd 
ts  -DytaEPnya  py»’s  ta^n  n .tacynia  ps  taaypta  — c jy&ytasms  pa  esp 
s’Psta’s,,  tayta’nya  dsp  .pits  is  pnynya  jyspsp  lypayaya  "iisi  yapsn  h 
aynp  jytyn  ps  P”ta  pp’s  .urPsta’s  ytaryPyaops  tan  dsp  — "scaypyp’s 
.psaaisnpntaDy  I13  lypayaya  yiyn  tyaniya  is  pms  Pys  pyp  rs 


.”pp,'K 


ts  pa  ,oay  pypaytrnyaais  is  D$m  pms  pytapynaimns1  ya’Ptay  tarn 
jyaasayaas  pyryan  pyp,s  typytaso  pa  tyastayya  rs  dsp  ,p^a  tytyPstaayns 
,istacs  tsotasp/pi  s i ypyp  pa  taasypyprrD'  pyp'  pytaais  aynp- Daanyaspy  is 
ta’D  ps  jsmPyp  py&yjspy»as.D  pyp  pa  lytaPsoya  lyisrr  'p  .jstamas  pyps 
ps  aPsspy  pym  ."tapypy  pyps  ,00  ,i«psp  pyp,,  : iS’a’Pyp  n taasnaya  in 
pa  aPssny  cis  “pPany  inPa  jyuya  pyas  py  rs  ,anpnppyta  yta^a  ,aynp 
aasaas  ps  tyasn  yaPyip  .aaiDanas  pyynyta’P’D  pycia  d’d  pypPya  ypypas 
civ  ,ynyarrs  yynapp  yoppa  n .aPsspy-Daanyaspy  lyoppa  s taamapyp 
nay  jytaaspyaais  ps  cya^Pp  s ps  lyn^pya  taypanaya  rs  dsp  pystmn 
pyp  pypasDpyPs  .aPsspy  jya’Pany  is  tasnya  tasn  ^yPsta’S  Psptaays  ps 
pnaytamyaais  is  pa  tppa  pypyayp  pyp  pmya  nPnnaP  rs  (pppita)  pyoppa 
-Stas  n ana  lypya  ^ps  dsp  rs  pts  .pyr^pypsta  h ,pasPayana  pa  taay 
ps  anayta’nytaPSS'  pysipya  ’P  tasn  iy»  pi  pyppyta  ’Pasoos  aynt?  pyaso 
cyp  ps  Dyaypa  yp^a  tas^Pspya  iyasn  ,iyns  p’pp  ps  aanya^py  pyp 
-spytanyo  cyp  pa  ta’p-pp  n ps  jytaary  anaypya^py  -Q1  tyypspyta’pyo 
pyyopp  pyp  pa  aanyayp- mro  n)  P^B^taasoDj^p  anayaypya  ,d’  tyyp 
anaycpya^s  ,Pyta’s-aPsn  yypspPsa  ypayay’P  ”apyp.  n ps  ,(_yi”|,Pi?ao,'« 
(1453)  pi^Bo ss  paps  PsE^a’DasycasP  lytaiayaa^s  lyasn-  ’p  .pasPayana  ips 
<p  tyasn  PsBsa’taasDDasP  pJ?a  .a1  lyspsnty  jyaya  pasP  ysasa  dsp  ps 
tsns1  .jypsPss  h ps  jypsrya  jyasPtyya  “pppay  tya’p  ’P  ps  jypi  Daypya 
*ya  taP^taas  pytaysa’  rs  dsp  -jypps  pa  a’ayp  lypya  taP^tayp  rs  ’pDya^D 
,p«nP?a  pa  pyopypainpns’  l^a  .^’ntaDy  ps  pasPmp  ,jyo”PB  jyyvis  jypsia 
lytypspytanyo  cyp  pa  aypa  pp  i'bps  oynstanyta  h jyp^ppss  ’P  jyasn 


.poi-Pd  Pin  its  antsmiD  px  pntpiIK  h 
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otn„  ; "dt$:i  tv  ptfa  ayjnp  iv  ^Dp^TTaaNpya,,  \V)m  pn  py  ; pa 
D'a^a  p-n  py  ^pi.  >p5n?  dppn  p^a  d$p  pn  a”pDNTap.$nya  ytaatcn^yD'Piv 
,iyD”pa  pa  oia’^  pyp  pyaaiN  pypma  ya^n  h pnya.  “i$a  ."pyrryaan^a 
pjttftWH.  pa  jmyoyp  pyp  pa  ,DNNaa’  ayp  pa  yyp’N  h a^ypniajy  jya^n 
n ,bninbb>  n pa>  tppjya  pyp  .apny^ppy  do  b^dnp  pa  a$n  jyo  pi 
5n$vjN  in  tn  ,pn  ,jya^ni  p’a  pi  aynay^  ya^ytx  pN  i^’vnj  n pypt*  paTpyoyp 
lyprpa  pn  P’5n  tycNanya  ”i  b^tt  -yvytya  pyam  |yay^  tv  lyay^aya  tyaoya 
,iyomP'N'  pa  aanaN  pyp  ana  do  ,dnnd^  n pn  pn  n/nnoNns*  ”T  .pptp 
ppjyaaoN  pN  T^pyna  n jyprpa  tv  p^j  ,iyaNNaa>  ypypaN  jyp’pNDN  tv  do. 
.pnoN  in  tyaya  iyv’B>  tv  pn  a^pya  pn-  iv  i^vnton;p^  *pn  pn  ,iyay5 
iv  ^’djn  ,ya’aa>  n lya^n  iv  apaaypya  pypos  pypy’  pn  DNNDty  nun  pn 
Pn  yvytya  h pn  lyoipyayapya  ty^an^a  pN  pmpyoyp  pn  pN  lynny; 
tya  a$n  ,iypniyP  ya^ns.  pa  nvv  5yi&  n dSn  ,pjn^d'h  pn  .typjyaanv 
,iyap^  iv  lyapiiyo^  ppn  5”a  n d^p  a^v  pyp  dpo.  pn  ,p^a  ayp  aa$Tyj 
pytWP  pyp  TN  JPJN^D'H  pQ'  E$  DOyiP  D^yTT  PyVONO  pyp'  pa  P’^  D$P  tn 
ot*p  ivi  pn  5yv  pypt^p  pyp  pn  ,5y’V  lyanrr  n at*n  ,yppysmN  h ,dnnd{p 
pyp  pn  yaDypa  d$p  pn  p^a  ya>a”P  d$p  pi  ptn  pn  ;a5yvi  ’p  lyp^ipa 

-ya  lyoy^N  ayp  n jyp  a5yp  pyp  pne  p^j  n ams  pn  ay  pyp  inp  ,D^yp. 

pippdpn  pypy^E^s  pyp  jyp^pyj  pn  "usfis  pya’N  pjn^d’h,,  .jyanyn 
DNNDty  n pn  n tn  ,yyv n d'pjn^d’h  a$n  pNSpyp  .yyp’N  pyan^p  pyp  pa 
pyp’N  DTjt'P  tn  ,iyppy^>ppy  tv  Tvpyp  app’ay:i  pyaNNaa*  ypypjN  y^N  pya’N 

d^p  5>”P  aaypaiN  pn  do  iyp  ,pn  do  5$t  cy  d$tt  ”a  -did  p5$a  pppn  pa 

pdpj  PNapyp  pn  pn  ayantjaPN  pn  onma  pyaaTN  jyp^Tiyj  i^aya  pn 
oid^np  D,piN^tyD,,p  typiya  T’N  d^p  d^  .dnndv>  pa  lyiDDya  pn  ^.p^p  div 
pyDiTN  ;ynya  oipya^py-D^yp.  pa  py;y^s  yan^p  h jypp  pa  pnaopN  i'pne 
tyDP'NPDya  tv  pn  pdpj  ipn  PNapyp  Dyp.  oy  ."DTONDpyriNEt,,  ptppdpn  ayp 
.jyjTj’VNJ  ytyNya^p^N  ypypJN  h pa  ayvn^s  h p tv  11  pa 

.]P®JJ.TN-p,,PBOy 

a^N  DJNpya  det<:  t’n  ,BjN^N*^yE’PD  ayp  pyDPN  yDP’N^N  D,paN?{yD',,|p 
pa  joyp  pyp  ppn  ttn  “pnDay  pa  pyT^p  pyp  ^pi  ,y^apNJT>‘o  ya^ya^p  h 
tya^n  ya^yiv  ,pyp^ya  y^y’a  pa  D^yDtyyoyDNPv  pn  ttpvNj  h .ipnotn 
pyajj!  pytypyn  ptpn  .lyoTaypaty  y^’D’^a  yjypytypya  pn  jyaNP  yjypyypya 
pa  tpy  T’N  ay  tn  pyaaonya  tv  aTayai  Diy  T’N  py ttv  pynTN  pnb  .tya^p  n t’n 
-^’VNOpyaPN  yaajpy  pya’N  jy^’VNO  ypypj«  d’d  ppjy^paNP  tn  ,a;Npya  onP 
.pjNPtya,,p  pa  lyp^Tiy:  atypynya  pya’N  pNOTN-p’^Day  T’N  ,iyjNpa  ypNJ 
nptd  pn  |yTTyj  njpd  jtj  pyo’N  pa  tya^n  pinP^d’h  pn  pNOTNp’naay 

.p:nPbtp  pa  dbnd  pypjyapNTT  pyp  pnb  DNnys 
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rrarra  ajn  ps  ;*n»''ayn  p«  axtaiK  '7 


oxn  n .nortfn  j/jo  rx  dxti  jyoy^x  px  royno  pw  Dpois  lyax'ivys  prx 
oxn  n jyjixn  ra  ,;yoxa^x°'  d^x  o”5  ynor  yappx  pa  nyrvx  jyaiyp  jyrTvny 
n .yyoax  p’x  lyaxiryj  rx  ix’vxj  yvjxn  n axJ  , yyoax  |x  oxnyn  axi  on 
yox^a  arrx  rn  ,yox^a  ojynp  x tyna  px  royno  paxoty  lyaxiTyj  t>7x  rx 
.ajx^ny  pa  rtf  a lyrotyyrnya’x  rx  px  o5yp  pyrr  px  yo’mv  n iyaxny>  rx 
lyytyya  tv  pn  dix  myna  aytfiv  rtfx  oxa  oiu  n rx  ,oyoannya  oxn  n 
^ynnynonx  rx  n ya^yn  ona  trxaity  yatfnyo  pa  pnnx  iyatfnyo'  x lynyn 
oxn  n ,o"r  aayo  px  p’npaxaa  px  o’n  mro  px  ajxtfena  "anya  jinw’o 
o’o  pytfxo’x  o’d  px  jax:DTx-p',Pt2Dy  tro  oxopxao  x pin  lyaraaya  pn 
nnya  yomyn  ayoaix  jyona  aya  jyaPyn  tyaaxa  jy^yvi  ”T  rx  punrnya  aya 
/'cjxtfx  f’ysnta,,  iy&xn  j'ayoaix  oaxpya  tyn'yj  rx  oxopxao  aya  .jyaaia 
aya  ra  oaxpya  ,ynya  jyrn  o^yotyynyoxrv  Dxa  lyaxn  dxtt  jyj^xj  n px 
pnx^Dia  ,yoay»  ynrx  ’a  .yoa’xtfx  n d$x  -nortfo  aya  pa>  piaaorx 
rtfa  rx  ”t  lytymv  .oxopxao  pan  oxnya  on  jyaxn  ,ajx^ny  px  p’npaxas 
aya  px  ,ayax  -map  ps  ^XE  x px  ;xo  mxr  ”t  dxtt  mnnayotyays'  x jyiiya 
’it  px  -"ojxojx,,  lyD’myj  oy  oxn  pyoxox^n  ytyrTvaxas  n pa  pxasty 
ayax  ’a  ran  jyo  ."yoayo  mxoax,,  n dPx  lyaxm  oaxpya  aynato  iyrn 
Pxaoayv,,  n jyn  oaia  pxmx-p’ntaoy  ona  nax£tyo,n  px  ,"D’tfy„  n ayov’K 
pyanax  ptn  prx  ”?  a’n  jy^yvi  rotfaaxnsx  ayrrxn  aya  px  ."ytaayo 

yDpaa  yan’x  rx  pyamospniya  y^yv’EX  D'aoxatro’n  ppx  anayoax  on' 
iyanx’  O’D'  tyaxn  pann^opya  pn’x  axa  rPa  ;yrn  tyox^s  px  lyymx 
nynnrx  n px  lypxws^s  ywx  p’npaxia  o’?a  aynp  pax:  “tfxa  px  pmv 
ypy’n  tv  ynyio-ix2'  px  pyan  px  pyiPty  n px  ayany^  n px  [yoyo’D 
lyrn  ni’n  'yDxf>p  yrnyn  y^x  lytymv  rx  : oyajy^x^  omy^yj  pyDx^p 
- ; yayoya  px  yaypnxoty  n axa  oaxoyj  pxPa  px  jyaaxjynyoJTX  yaxTity  n 
tyonyo  pa  yoa’tyyj  n rx  ; o^nooyo  aya  ona  ^xa  aya  prx  rx  Dxa  rx 
,ayp^ya  px  jyoxa  px  n’oaty  ya’n^nxv  pa  nroanaya  n arx  ;x  tarn 
paxayj  aywn  aya  rx  ; pynx  no  oextyaya  axa  asoxp  ayrrxai  aya  rx  px 
oxa  rrx  Dy  px  ,o5>j/tt  aya  px  yooayn  n jyrn  ayopxaxa  aytyo^a  aya  px 
Tpn  o^yr  aya  arx  lynnarvarx  oxa  aax^o’Hi  pa  oa^a  n px  oaya 
Dyonn  n .ayp;^ya  yayraayn  n jyoanaya  ,rora  rym  -px  paraxnyorx 
ayo’x  r’x  p^x^  ytyo’H  Dxa„  rrajyax^  mny^  ya^yrn  orayasyj  lyaxa 
aya  pa  oarprv  n r^x  aax^o’n,,  ; "p^xs  yv’O’n  oxa  r’x  oy  5’pii  -oayayj 
pa  jy^x3  oxa  lynya  pax  o^xtt  ajx^o^a  pa  ly^xa  Dxa„  ; "o’ntyjyo 

".O’aa^jyo,  aya 

jyaxn  jyanx1  pa  ynra  x para  ayr^p  aya  pa  lymoarnya  ya^ojyay  ’a 
,yya’x  aya^ayo^Pyo’o  ayax  ayo^x  aya  ix  r^x  px^  p’t  ta^xn  ay  rx  -lyrynya 
opyan  oaxo  pn  jyo^xnyj  oxa,,  ay  .oaya  p^oyj  x lyaxa  ynnyp  n rx 


ncnP»  pyp  ps  jrappyi  px  isnix  n 
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pynyDtypya  iv  lypynyi  i.yay:ry:nya’x  n«  P^ya  pa  iypyiiy:i  iJ?Duyjp]mx  rx 
n px  pjxPtny  pa  pyDDP’D  pypaypa  pyp  .ttfnyvmy  ratin'  p£ya  oyp  Dyn 
-pya  n pa  Djypnjnai  pyp  pi  D^pa^ppm  pyp  px  p/rn  lypyDDrPD  yana^x 

.Dyraxp  pn  px  lyDXXD&y  yDtpr’x 

.pu^wn  pa  yny©»'x  n 

pyaxmx  yjypyanya  dpx  ,p^ya  Dtp  Dyn  pynjy^  ytyxyayn^x  "in*  px 
yryn  .Da'XQ'Dtunynyn  Dna  tyrumnya  n pn  D^’xyry  ppXDty  nix  dp  pn 
.pjx^dip  pyn.y  ,njx5  yDtny  Dp  .pax^D’H  px  pjx^dip  jypyj  tyrn  pyniyp 
pnynyji  rx  px  ppyp  pypy  ,psv  nyp  Daxtyyaaiy,  iy’si^ynyp  x ppn  Dyn 
yrtpH  n .5xa  pyp  ;ypyj  dp  Dp  nx  pax^D’n  dps  nyay  .y’Dxnpyoyp  x 
naifo  n rx  ’p  pa  yi^x  ,maiPD  ya^Dy  pa  DpyD^ypypyny  rx  ynyaoix 
;ypy:  5ynx  |ypn  .pyD’DjyDDp’a  ynyiypp  dps  ,rnaifo  yttnyp  n .tycna  pa 
*ay»  n ,iyD”pa  pa  ,DJynpyj  rpiyDtyya  pn  [yayn  ”t  px  Dtnr’xpya  DP' 
pa  n:xn  pyppyDD-  x ppn  px  typypypj^x  pn  ^ypJityxPDD  pn  p/ddpd 
p/nyaanx  ywn  n lyay^x  pa  Dyp^aya  n Dyn  pjnyaypy  pytynyD’^D 
px  nw  .pytypynrpyapx  pyp  pn  5yr  p/D’na  pa  jpyp  pyp  pya£yr  pya-’x 
nyp  pya'x  pypypyp  pyp  lypynjn  pyp'xa  ytnpyD’^o  x iy  pymx  pa  pyo’na 
pyp  xtx  Daxuyj  Dyn  pyrn  pyp  px  ,ynyamx  pyt?tm  pyp  pa  ^xrp’ty 
n lyayj  pyo’X  d,p'x  5yr  Dyp  rx  pppyaryx  pyp  pxa  yvyryj  px  ynrD’DD 
,p$ya  pa  D^nyiny  dp  px  pypyjxp  pyt^D’H  pyp  .y^ypDjyp  yiniyDt^ya 
Dpyn  py  nix^iy  pa  pyDDP’D  pynyps  pyp  pypy  ,Djypnyps  pyrnx  ni 
py^D’n  pyp  .pyr’p  dix  mPa  p^DPyniDJXpya  rx  px  pyrnp  pa  Dixny 
pypy  oyppyp  pytynxpnycx  pyp  m dp  rx  ,(Dypjj.yp  pypy)  iXDDa’n 
rtfa  rx  oy  pynp  Dpny^ppy  px  yvyryj  Dax»  oyn  ,Djy»x^pxa  pytn^jy 
-^yrya  ypjyp'Dxayp  pn  x rtfa  rx  oy  .oyppyp  x pa  ray^yty  yjny^  n 
x jyayn  ya^yn  ,pyDpyvi  px  jyjy^pya  pn  pypy  iyan^  pyp  jyp  oyn  ,D3w 

.ddxo  ya^vyryj  p’p  pyay  ,D^ar'x  lyomy: 

,jyna  px  pynna  pity  jyD^xnyj  pn  Dyn  n ^>nynay  ,ynyaD’X  ytyD’n  n 
,1871 — 1870  pa  jynp  jytyD’n-tynnvaxpa  oyp  pyp  DD'py  lypynya  tPDPxa  rx 
jypnnDy^  px  Dxr^y  lyvrnypa  ypn’x  p’npixpa  ”a  lyppyrv  Dyn  tyo^na  jyn 
oyp  pyi  .mpy-i;ynx&y  jypynty  x ly^nyvya  n pp’x  typixnvya  Dyn  n px 
yanpj  D^ypniDjy  Dyn  n .^yany  onm  Daxoys  ynyeo’x  ytyD’n  n Dyn 
yonpj  x Dnayi  Dyn  n .yaiDty  pyann  x pyp  iv  Daxpayi  ’n  px  lynDDn^x 
px  px  ,D5yn  pyp  pa  jyppxa  y^x  px  npino  pn’x  lypn^a  n yDy^a  D^ypixn 
px  yDntyDpya  yonpi  yjnyp  n d’d  pya^yny;  pnypyp  pn^x  Dyn  jyoy^x 
rx  pjx^d’h  rx  ,;yrii-yiDnnx  n^xa  Dy  pn  Dyn-  pynyna  pa  ddjip  pyp 


n&rtfia  -ijn  r*s  >sn*us*  ^ 


ypppx  px  pytaxxtaty  ytaan”xpya  n pa  taoayn  px  jya’n  Dxaa  yay  av 
pyanxp  pyp  is  |jnjm  jyaipya  lyayp  ya^yia  yay  av  px  ,u/taxfo  px  iyy»nx 

: taoayp 

tyaaxayaax  taxn  n .prrx’  pya  pya'x  ;x  pita’  ta^xni  nonfo-ta^yn  yrn 
pypx  aaita^pya  pppx  lyp’PiDy  iv  aai1  tv  lyiaya  ixj  tya’n  p”K  pa  y^y’a  jyiT 
rx  -inyry^DPx  taxn  ay  ^ni  ,tanta>DPXS  “irrx  px  irrDypytaartaya  Pya  a "pr 
pytayw  .nonPD,  pyp  px  jypyn  tynxyjmx  tan  jyp  jytaxxtay  ytaan^xpya  ’p 
jyta’xppya’x  tan  cya^p  pyax  tajni  oy  (jynp  px  taa^n  pp’x  tx  ,ip'x  tacm 
.ayn?  px  pnx  pxn  lya’n  pna  dxh  pxa  naya  tan  tya^paya  “p’x  pa  ypy'a  jyaa 
-pyai  yaxaa^x  px  px  nivipa  jyaxnix  n pynnyPppy  iv  “p^x  rx  taanax  p’to 
pya’x  pytapyii  ya^Ptay  pn  a^ona  jypyii  dxp  id  tx  pyprx  iTax  pyax  .nyc 
ytrnyaynp  h pa  ypaytatanv  h px  aaapynyp  px  aaappnataay  pyaTtaoyD  pyp 

.pyppya 

IX  ,pyaaPp-Px  ;x  in  taa^aya  Dy  rx  ,px  tax;  pa  TPaya  pyaTtanyta  pyp 
yoypytanx  yaTaynya  x tatanya  pyaPyn  piyaytyya  pytaia-Px  px  tya’cayta-Px 
taPxt  inns  jyp  .lytaoyD  pa  oayayp  yrtaaa’pav  h px  px  mxpayaya  pyp  px 
typyn  ,ppy  pyp  av  ynyaytyya  pya’tao’n  x pa'  yyrpx  xrx  fyoxaiv  jyayp 
pi  un-yia  tapynyp  pyoya  Danxpya  taPxn  pPxd  p’P  tx  pyo^wx  yPx  jxp 
rx  dxp  px  ;pd’P  pypx  anyp  jytairPx  px  lya’taayo-Px  pyaaPp-Px  xtx  pa 
taxn  anyp  pyp  .lyta^v  ytaPx  n px  mtaanyp  x pa'  yypax  n taxpapx  jyiaya 
taaxo  h taPxn  py  rx  , taanPa:ya  dxp  pPxa  dxp  px  ,pPxd  I”t  taaxtya  oyay 
taxRi  ta”v  pyp  ta’»  .lyPni  iyaTtaya  cyp  tanP  tapynyp  py  px  Dxa  pa  tapyrp 
lypXPyj  taPypaxnya  rx  oyi  5”p  p^n  ta’a  ptx  typ  dxp  tx  pyppixany  p^xs  dxp 
Dpynyaanx  pxa  do  p^xs  dxp  dxp  pxapyp  px  ,maHP  px  nrprax  d’d 
tx  pyan^a  tv  lyaaxayaax  dxr  oy  Pxa  ,"anyp  pa  oayp  tya^Dya,,  px  tyanPa 
cyp  px  .^xTp’ty  pn  pya^x  nyp  x jyaxt  iv  taayn  x cxn  p’Px  p^>xa  dxp 
dd’pp  dxp  .y’cxppxcyP'  pa  p'D^ypam  pyp>  jyay^ya  rx  jyan^a  tyanxn 
P^XD  pa  aaTpynyp  taa^D.  craxp^aiayp  na  cpaia  ,p?>xd  pa  aanynyp  ixea^x 
taonya  dxtt  p^xd  pa  — y’taxppxtayp  pa  yyp’x  yanxp  n .pynyDcnxa  iptp 
pyp  pa  lyDPpa  x pya’x  ta^pa^ixa  pn  nxn  — jypynyp  tv  nayp  dxp 
rx  ,xp’pycx  px  -pnpaxpa  px  nv  ,pypay^>  yaaxD  px  .c^yai  pycpn^na^v 
pypay^  ypypax  px  pypxaaya  caxv'yaax  pyoxJ  P^  tn^a  a^ax-  ^ancanyp 
naa^c  pa  taaxo  h pyax  pypxtaya  tyo^xnyaax  nai^D  x pa  yoaxs  h pxt  rx 


ynyuix  .jynjji.i’iyj  ovy^iys  pnxoty  lyru  ytaajn  ynynix,, 
pyjyr’x  “iwt  pyorx  tyn^iiya  ttyruftny  ruaynopypyo  jyj’n  ~\y: 
“lymx  nynt^iy  iv  ty-ixivya  jyix^yjr’x  jyrn  D’jaty  jnyuix  ,jnxa 
tt”pa^iwyo  px  U”pj’to3yny3  rnjjny-ix a ppnyj  pyrnx  ,iy-ixa 
".toxmya  cyj"&yj  px  jya^iw  cd  lyn^ivyj  ojyjy^yn  rx 
px  a^n  x ixa  in  lyo^mx  oxn  yjy>  ,pyjxpny»x  y'rnx,, 
nyn  lyaijn  lynx  yjymnyjarx  oyoyn  pynxr  jnyoyn  tpix  jya^n 
pa  a^vans  njn.  rx  ,Dyt3Spnya  tyaxn  ,ta5>yn  yo’naya  x tnyr 
D*vi  ,t3"pj’t33ypjia  ya^a  rx  px  fjjnyne>px  no  jy,t”X  px  Di^n 
".rx5a  pn  *pix  iruram  5xr  ,ytaxiPXDyi  pa  nx.i  dxt  rx 
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INTRODUCTORY 

THIS  bulletin  is  published  by  the  Institute  of  Makers 
of  Explosives.  It  is  not  intended  to  sell  anything, 
or  in  any  sense  as  a piece  of  sales  literature,  but  as  a 
manual  or  handbook  for  those  who  drain  land  and  make 
ditches,  and  possibly  as  a textbook  for  students  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  engineering. 

Ever  since  the  blasting  of  ditches  has  become 
standard  practice  there  has  been  need  of  some  book  of 
reference  containing  the  essential  facts  about  the  use  of 
explosives  in  the  making  of  ditches,  eliminating  untried 
theory  and  conflict  of  opinion  so  often  found  in  less 
complete  publications  on  the  subject. 

Sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  use  of 
explosives  for  this  purpose  have  been  accumulated.  The 
time  has  come  when  such  a book  can  be  prepared 
authoritatively. 


These  ditches  show  the  result  of  cutting  the  sod  and  the  earth  along  the  sides  before  the  blast- 
ing. Shovel  blades,  axes  and  a hay-knife  were  used.  A man  cut  a rod  along  one  side  in  about  two 
minutes.  The  blast  left  the  soil  outside  of  the  cut  firm  and  intact,  while  scooping  the  contents  of  the 
ditch  out  clean.  (Upper,  Miller  Drainage  District,  Marion  Co.,  Oregon;  lower,  Connecticut  land  of 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.) 


The  Matter  of  Farm  Drainage 

Much  draining  of  agricultural  land  has  been  neglected  because  it  has  de- 
manded so  much  money,  time  and  hard  work,  and  so  many  men.  The 
excessive  cost  of  ditching  has  retarded  plans  to  drain,  and  poor  methods  have 
retarded  actual  construction. 

In  times  past  ditches  have  been  made  largely  by  hand  shoveling.  A few 
of  them  have  been  plowed  out  when  shallow  ditches  could  be  made  to  do  the 
work  at  all.  But  the  digging  of  a few  hundred  yards  of  ditch  3 feet  deep  has 
been  a summer’s  work  on  a farm,  and  the  draining  of  land  always  has  been 
very  expensive  and  hard. 

With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  scarcity  of  farm  help  com- 
pared to  the  numbers  of  men  that  used  to  be  available,  there  is  serious  need 
for  means  of  draining  that  are  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper.  Since  ditching 
with  explosives  has  become  well  known  and  generally  practiced,  it  has  come 
to  be  the  desired  method. 


Observe  the  even  spreading  of  excavated  earth  over  the  surrounding  ground,  leaving  little  elevated 
bank  on  the  edges  of  the  ditch.  Even  in  heavy,  stiff  clay  such  as  this,  the  explosion  grinds  the  earth 
up  pretty  fine.  (Chester  Co.,  Pa.) 


With  few  exceptions,  ditches  can  be  excavated  with  explosives  anywhere. 
The  nub  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  of 
moving  dirt  known  is  with  explosives. 

To  blast  ditches  practically  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  punch  lines  of  holes 
and  push  charges  to  the  bottom.  The  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  blasted  ditches 
are  not  as  smooth  as  if  they  were  shoveled  out,  but  they  are  even  and  true, 
and  the  flow  of  water  soon  levels  them  down  and  smooths  the  bottoms. 

The  work  can  be  done  quickly,  neatly  and  with  no  expensive  outfit.  It  calls 
for  few  men.  A month’s  work  by  ordinary  methods  can  be  done  in  a day,  or 
a week’s  work  in  an  hour.  Ditches  can  be  blasted  through  any  kind  of  ground 
except  dry  sand.  The  presence  of  brush,  grass,  stumps  and  stones  is  no  bar  to 
this  method  of  cutting  out  the  ditches,  though  of  course  they  dig  out  smoother 
and  cheaper  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  clean  and  clear. 

As  for  size,  ditches  of  almost  any  desired  depth  greater  than  1 l/2  feet  and 
any  ordinary  width  greater  than  V/2  feet  can  be  blasted  out.  Ditches  in  fields 
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Representative  blasted  ditches  in  sandy  loam  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  section.  In  such  material  the 
charges  must  be  heavy  and  must  be  skillfully  placed  to  produce  the  perfect  results  shown.  With 
proper  care  the  excavation  is  satisfactory  and  the  sides  more  even  and  true  than  in  clay  soils. 

(Charleston,  S.  C.) 
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and  along  roads,  ponds,  canals  for  drainage  or  boats,  stream  channels  and 
similar  cuts  for  any  purpose  can  be  blasted  out. 

This  book  explains  the  possibilities  of  blasting  and  makes  clear  the 
basis  on  which  choice  of  a method  for  your  work  should  rest.  It  shows  how 
to  plan  and  to  lay  out  drainage  systems,  and  how  to  construct  open  ditches  to 
the  best  advantage.  Other  methods  than  blasting  are  recommended  frankly 
when  conditions  and  purposes  are  such  that  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Conditions  Demanding  Drainage 

Two  classes  of  farm  land  should  be  drained.  One  is  the  usual  swamp  land 
where  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water  or  at  least  is  too  wet  for  the  growth 
of  cultivated  plants.  The  other  class  is  land  now  cultivated,  but  which  at 
some  part  of  the  year  carries  excess  water. 

The  wet  or  damp  lands  may  be  merely  low  spots  in  fields,  or  may  be  entire 
valleys.  Low  spots  often  can  be  dried  by  cutting  a ditch  through  rims  of  higher 
ground  surrounding.  If  the  wet  condition  is  caused  by  overflow  from  streams, 
the  stream  channels  should  be  deepened  or  widened  till  they  carry  all  the  water. 
If  seepage  from  springs  on  the  land  or  above  it  causes  the  trouble,  a ditch  cut 
across  the  flow  of  the  seepage  water  will  be  the  proper  remedy.  If  the  water-table 
is  too  high,  a big  open  drain  may  gather  and  carry  away  the  surplus, 
lowering  the  surface  of  the  ground  water  to  where  it  will  not  interfere  with 
roots. 

On  account  of  the  matter  of  moisture  storage,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
general  fertility,  all  land  which  is  cultivated  should  be  drained  thoroughly  of 
excess  water.  It  is  not  enough  to  reduce  the  surplus  to  a point  where  meadow 
grass  will  grow;  the  drainage  must  be  sufficient  to  dry  off  the  ground  soon 
after  each  rain  and  soon  in  the  spring. 

Roads  always  must  be  well  drained  if  they  are  to  remain  solid  and  hold 
their  shape  in  wet  weather.  Crooked  streams  should  be  straightened,  to  pre- 
vent cutting  of  the  banks  and  overflowing,  and  ditches  and  streams  too  shallow 
or  small  to  carry  the  volume  of  water  present  should  be  deepened  or  widened. 
Swamp  conditions  are  a menace  to  health,  breeding  mosquitoes  and  their  at- 
tending diseases.  It  often  pays  to  drain  lowlands  where  water  stagnates,  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  comfort  alone,  when  they  are  worthless  for  any 
agricultural  purpose. 


The  Value  of  Drainage 

Good  drainage  not  only  removes  surplus  water  but  actually  helps  to  store 
moisture  against  dry  weather.  When  soil  is  choked  with  water,  deep  rooting 
of  plants  or  trees  is  impossible,  and  the  soil  processes  which  make  available  the 
plant  food  are  hindered  or  altogether  prevented.  It  is  the  absence  of  air  al- 
most as  much  as  the  presence  of  the  water  that  does  the  damage.  The  better 
land  is  drained  to  a proper  depth  in  each  case,  the  finer  and  more  mellow  and 
crumbling  it  will  be,  and  the  more  of  useful  moisture  it  will  hold  in  the  summer. 

Swamp  land  usually  is  very  fertile  when  the  excess  water  is  removed,  and  will 
grow  wonderful  crops.  It  contains  a rich  supply  of  plant  food.  Such  land 
must  be  aerated — drained — and  limed  before  its  fertility  can  be  used. 

The  direct  loss  of  income  from  the  idle  acres  in  swamps  can  be  figured  by 
anyone.  But  this  is  not  the  only  loss.  There  is  the  decreased  net  profit  from 
other  land  that  is  farmed  under  the  same  ownership.  The  swamp  land  costs 
interest  on  its  purchase  price  and  taxes  every  year.  This  cost  must  be  paid 
by  the  productive  acres. 
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Two  pictures  that  tell  a story  of  swamp  grass  damming  up  a stream,  which  backs  up  and  floods  a 
field,  ruining  the  hay,  or  corn  or  any  other  crop  which  may  happen  to  be  there.  To  dig  out  by  hand 
or  plow  out  such  a clogged  stream-bed  is  difficult  and  expensive,  but  to  blast  it  out  is  the  work  of  one 
man  for  an  hour  or  so,  at  a comparatively  small  cost.  (Mud  Lick  Farm,  Julian,  Center  Co.,  Pa.) 
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Winding  streams  cut  up  and  waste  much  land.  They  change  their  courses  every  year  or  so,  tear 
away  the  banks  at  the  curves,  gouge  out  deep  holes  and  build  up  sand  bars.  They  occupy  many 
times  the  area  they  would  if  straight,  and  practically  ruin  the  soil  which  is  worked  over  by  the  water. 
(Mud  Lick  Farm,  Julian,  Center  Co.,  Pa.) 


There  is  another  feature  of  the  matter  that  ordinarily  is  overlooked.  This 
is  the  black  eye  which  the  farm  is  given  by  a ragged-looking  piece  of  swamp 
land  touching  the  clean  acres.  Whether  the  farm  is  on  the  market  or  is  to  be 
kept  as  a home,  the  waste  lands  cut  down  its  value  and  damage  its  reputation 
among  all  who  see  it,  including  the  stranger  passing  by,  the  neighbors  over  the 
fences  and  the  man  who  lives  on  it. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  malaria  disappears  when  mosquito  bites  are 
eliminated,  and  that  the  mosquitoes  can  be  eliminated  by  draining  the  swamps. 


The  excavation  done  by  a single  line  of  charges  of  explosive  properly  placed  in  watersoaked  clay 
soil  is  remarkable.  The  ditch  resulting  sometimes  is  two-thirds  as  deep  as  it  is  wide  at  the  top.  The 
bottom  is  U-shaped. 
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In  the  lowland  sections  of  the  country  this  has  been  done  with  great  success. 
Even  in  the  flat  lands  joining  the  ocean  where  tide  water  sometimes  washes  in 
over  land  and  makes  ponds,  the  opening  out  of  channels  has  drained  away  the 
water  and  killed  off  the  mosquitoes. 

Other  enemies  that  breed  and  lurk  in  swamps  are  weeds  and  predatory 
animals.  The  seed  weeds  in  the  swamps  pollute  all  the  surrounding  land,  and 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  swamp  is  a favor  and  a benefit  to  the  entire  neighborhood. 

Horses  and  cattle  often  get  mired  into  the  soft  mud  and  are  unable  to  get 
out  without  help.  They  may  stick  there  and  starve  if  not  discovered  and  pulled 
out,  or  they  may  break  a leg,  or  sprain  themselves  in  their  struggles. 

One  of  the  meanest  things  a farmer  has  to  do  is  to  haul  loads  of  hay,  grain, 
manure  or  fertilizer  through  a swampy  place  in  the  field.  The  remedy  is  to 
open  a ditch  through  the  center,  after  which  the  soft  ground  will  harden  up 
and  the  ditch  can  be  bridged. 

But  not  all  wet  land  should  be  or  can  be  drained.  In  general  whether 
it  will  pay  to  drain  or  not  will  depend  on  how  cheaply  the  job  can  be  done, 
though  this  is  such  an  indefinite  rule  that  it  is  not  of  much  value.  Many  a 
drainage  job  that  can  be  done  for  $50  to  $75  will  add  $100  to  $200  to  the 
value  of  a property.  From  a financial  standpoint,  a man  is  not  justified  in 
spending  more  money  than  the  crops  that  can  be  grown  will  return  in  a reason- 
able number  of  years,  though  other  considerations  may  make  it  wise  to  spend 
more. 

The  Essentials  of  Successful  Ditching 


It  is  well  to  have  a clear  idea  of 
ing  to  complete  the  plans  for  it. 

The  successful  drainage  ditch 
should  be  straight,  to  give  an  even, 
swift  flow  of  water  without  cutting 
out  the  banks  or  filling  up  the 
bottom.  Its  sides  and  bottom 
should  be  smooth  and  true,  both  to 
facilitate  the  flow  and  for  appear- 
ance. It  must  be  deep  enough  to 
put  the  water-table  at  a proper 
level.  It  must  be  wide  enough  to 
give  the  capacity  required  by  the 
volume  of  water  to  be  carried  in 
flood  times.  The  grade,  of  course, 
must  be  enough  to  carry  the  water 
away  and  to  make  the  drainage 
action  sure. 

The  excavated  material  ought 
to  be  well  scattered  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  surrounding  land, 
without  leaving  a ridge  or  dyke 
along  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  When 
this  material  is  piled  up  along  the 
ditch  it  takes  up  ground  space  and 
acts  as  a dam  for  surface  water 
and  compacts  the  subsoil  beneath 
by  its  weight,  making  the  drainage 
of  the  fields  much  slower.  Finally, 


what  to  require  of  a ditch  before  attempt- 


One  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  the  value  and 
success  of  the  blasting  of  ditches  is  in  cutting  a large 
channel  through  difficult  ground  for  a short  distance, 
as  this  picture  shows.  One  man  can  do  the  work  in 
a couple  of  hours.  The  expense  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  cutting  the  same  ditch  by  plow- 
ing, hand  shoveling  or  machine  work. 

(Valley  Creek,  Pa.) 
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the  ditch  in  respect  to  cost,  time  and  men  needed  for  construction,  must  come 
within  the  available  limits.  The  cost  must  be  low,  the  time  of  construction 
short,  the  men  required  few,  and  the  work  not  unreasonably  hard.  Frequently 
if  the  ditching  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  by  only  two  or  three  men  in  what 
practically  amounts  to  spare  time. 


The  line  of  the  ditch  follows  the  line  of  the  charges  faithfully,  making  true  curves  and  angles.  It 
should  be  the  policy  to  eliminate  all_twists  and  to  make  the  ditch  as  straight  as  a string  whenever 
possible.  (Chester  Co.,  Pa.) 


There  of  course  are  many  large  agricultural,  road,  lumbering  and  other 
enterprises  to  which  these  remarks  do  not  apply,  because  the  ditching  must  be 
done  and  men  are  hired  for  the  purpose.  The  managers  of  such  propositions 
are  fortunate  in  having  eliminated  for  them  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of 
farmers. 

Ditches,  canals  and  other  such  excavations  not  intended  for  drainage  do 
not  differ  much  in  requirements  from  drainage  projects.  Cost,  time  and  labor 
required  always  are  the  important  considerations. 

Nature  of  the  Ground 

The  reasons  why  land  is  wet  are  few.  There  may  be  a layer  of  ground  a 
few  inches  or  a few  feet  under  the  surface,  holding  the  water  from  escaping 
downward.  The  topsoil  itself  may  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  prevent  water  from 
percolating  through  it.  The  water  may  keep  rising  from  springs,  producing 
the  condition  called  seepage  or  spouty  land.  Again,  the  water-table,  or  height 
of  the  surface  of  a nearby  large  stream  or  lake  or  bay,  may  be  nearly  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  the  stream  or  ditch  carrying  away  the  water  may 
be  too  small  or  too  high  at  its  mouth. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  must  be  considered  in  deciding  on  the  method 
of  ditching.  Sand,  for  instance,  is  easiest  to  handle  by  some  methods,  and 
hardest  by  others.  Dry  ground  handles  cheapest  in  some  ways  and  most 
expensively  in  others.  In  ditching  you  are  likely  to  encounter  hardpan,  gravel 
of  all  sizes,  both  loose  and  in  solid  beds,  and  every  kind  of  mixture  of  these 
materials.  Each  of  these  conditions  calls  for  its  own  sort  of  treatment. 
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A ditch  blasted  through  very  dry  ground  without  any  side  cutting.  The  result  is  not  altogether 
a success,  since  the  excavation  is  reduced  in  amount  and  is  incomplete,  and  the  cost  is  high.  The 
soil  is  coarse  sandy  loam  with  much  clay  beneath.  The  blasting  would  have  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful if  the  ground  had  been  full  of  water  and  the  sides  of  the  ditch  cut  before  the  blasting  was 
done.  (Near  Snow  Hill,  Md.) 


Heavy  charging  and  skillful  management  will  blast  out  a very  good  ditch  through  extremely  dif- 
ficult ground.  Here  the  soil  was  matted  with  green  roots.  Some  of  them  are  left  projecting  into  the 
ditch,  but  most  of  them  are  broken  off  and  thrown  out.  The  excavation  of  earth  was  very  complete, 
owing  to  its  watersoaked  condition.  (Georgia.) 


Choosing  a Method  of  Draining 

The  methods  that  are  available  for  making  ditches  are: 

Shoveling  by  hand. 

Plowing, 

Trenching  with  machine  equipped  for  excavating, 

Blasting. 

Each  method  has  its  place.  In  choosing  a method  many  considerations 
enter  into  a wise  decision.  The  purpose  for  which  the  ditch  is  made — whether 
open  ditch  or  underdrain,  canal  for  water  or  boats,  and  the  like,  must  determine 
the  character  of  the  ditch.  The  kind  of  soil,  the  size  of  the  ditch,  the  amount 


Note  the  projecting  knobs  of  earth  held  by  matted  roots  of  trees  and  brush.  Such  irregularities 
in  the  sides  of  a ditch  are  not  a disadvantage  except  in  appearance  in  a ditch  where  the  flow  of  water 
is  heavy  and  swift.  But  when  the  volume  of  water  is  small  and  the  fall  slight  the  edges  should  be 
smooth  and  straight. 

and  kind  of  obstructions,  the  time  available  before  the  job  must  be  finished,  the 
men  that  can  be  put  on  the  job,  the  capital  available  for  labor  and  equipment,  the 
source  of  the  water  to  be  drained  away,  the  height  of  the  water-table,  the  use  of 
the  land  to  be  drained,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  carried  and  the  fall  of  the  land 
— all  these  factors  have  a bearing  on  the  selection  of  the  method  of  making  a 
ditch. 

Tile  Drains 

No  open  ditch  through  cultivated  land  should  be  considered  when 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  underdrains  better,  and  when  money  is  avail- 
able for  constructing  them. 

But  in  a great  many  places  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  water  flow  is  such 
as  to  require  open  ditches.  In  other  places  they  are  just  as  good  as  closed 
drains.  For  instance,  through  pasture  land  and  woods  an  open  ditch  will  do 
just  as  well  as  an  underdrain  and  better  where  there  is  a spring  or  brook 
which  overflows  at  times.  In  muck  land  closed  drains  are  not  practicable. 

Ditches  for  immediate  laying  of  tile  cannot  be  blasted  out  with  satisfaction; 
the  bottoms  are  left  too  soft  to  hold  the  pipe  properly.  If  funds  for  tile  drain- 
ing are  not  available  immediately,  an  open  ditch  can  be  made  by  blasting 
which,  after  a couple  of  years,  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  tiling,  though 


Proper  blasting  will  open  a channel  through  thick  brush  and  grass,  though  such  a ditch  will  not 
measure  nearly  so  much  in  the  clear  as  though  the  land  was  clean  and  free  from  roots.  You  can  blast 
channels  for  boats  or  for  drainage  through  a marsh  where  the  ground  is  under  water.  (Kentucky.) 


the  earth  required  to  refill  the  ditch  will  be  scattered  widely.  Light  blasting 
very  often  is  desirable,  however,  to  loosen  hard  ground  in  order  to  make  dig- 
ging of  tile  ditches  by  other  methods  easier. 

Open  Ditches 

Large  ditches  and  canals,  15  feet  wide  or  more,  and  miles  in  length,  often 
justify  the  use  of  a floating  dredge.  Those  who  are  interested  in  methods  of 
trenching  for  underdrains,  and  in  excavating  machinery,  floating  dredges, 
ditching  plows  and  the  like,  should  get  Farmers’  Bulletin  698  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  goes  into  the  subject  in  detail. 


An  entirely  successful  ditch  blasted  through  heavy,  thick  muck.  Note  that  the  watertable  is  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  soil  is  not  thin  enough  to  cave  in  or  float  into  the  excavation, 
hence  the  blasting  is  at  its  best.  (In  Howachitto  Swamps,  Adams  Co.,  Miss.) 
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What  can  be  done  by  blasting  in  sand.  This  big 
ditch  was  made  with  explosives  near  Pinellas,  Florida. 
The  conditions  are  about  the  most  unfavorable  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  blast  out  ditches.  Heavy  charg- 
ing and  electric  firing  were  required  here. 


Blasting  of  ditches  is  discussed  under  a 


When  many  stones,  roots  and 
stumps  are  present,  a dredge,  or  in 
fact  any  excavating  machinery, 
cannot  be  used  to  advantage  or  at 
all.  Ditches  less  than  2 feet  deep 
can  be  plowed  out  cheaply,  using 
two  or  four  horses  hitched  by  means 
of  a chain  to  a plow  of  some  kind. 
Another  implement  that  is  effec- 
tive for  making  very  shallow 
ditches  is  a scraper,  either  with 
or  without  wheels.  A road  machine 
or  scraper  is  about  as  good  as  any. 
The  trouble  with  them  is  that  they 
will  work  little  more  than  to  a 
depth  of  a foot.  They  also  are 
expensive.  Their  advantages  are 
that  they  scrape  the  dirt  well  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  ditches  and 
make  an  even,  clean-looking  job  by 
machinery  instead  of  by  hand. 

When  tile  is  to  be  laid  in  hand- 
dug  trenches,  begin  the  spade  work 
in  the  bottom  of  a plow  furrow. 
By  running  the  plow  twice  in  the 
same  place  you  can  make  the  fur- 
row nearly  12  inches  deep, 
separate  heading. 

Possibilities  and  Limits  of  Blasting 

The  blasting  method  can  be  used  for  making  almost  any  open  ditches 
A blasted  ditch  made  with  one  line  of  charges  usually  is  about  twice  as  wide 


Blasting  makes  the  cleanest  and  smoothest  job  in  sandy  loam  that  is  saturated  with  water  nearly 
to  the  surface.  Note  how  cleanly  the  edges  of  this  ditch  are  cut.  Also  note  that  no  excavated  earth 
was  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  ditch,  in  the  picture.  A strong  wind  carried  it  all  over  to  the  left  side. 
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at  the  top  as  it  is  deep.  The  sides  and  bottom  are  fairly  even.  The  dirt  is 
spread  out  widely  without  leaving  ridges  down  the  sides.  Ditches  can  be 
blasted  successfully  in  clay,  loams,  gravel,  thick  muck,  peat,  and,  in  fact,  every 
sort  of  earth  except  very  thin  muck  and  dry  sand.  Ditches  can  be  blasted 
through  sand  when  saturated  with  water. 

It  is  easier  to  state  the  limitations  of  the  blasting  method  than  its  possi- 
bilities. As  stated  above,  you  cannot  blast  ditches  through  dry  sand.  Thin 
muck  runs  into  the  excavated  channels.  In  any  ground  where  there  are  many 
roots  of  trees  or  brush,  the  sides  of  the  blasted  ditch  will  be  ragged  unless  the 
roots  are  cut  beforehand  along  the  sides.  In  blasting  through  heavy  sod,  the 
sod  sometimes  folds  back  without  tearing  loose,  or  else  simply  flops  back  down 
into  the  ditch  unless  the  edges  are  cut  before  the  blast. 

These  are  the  limitations  of  blasting,  and  there  is  a way  to  overcome  each 
of  them  except  that  of  thin  muck.  The  fact  is  that  the  way  explosives  will 
cut  out  a narrow  channel  is  really  wonderful.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the 
blasting  of  a ditch  can  have  no  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  explosives 
for  this  purpose  or  of  the  clean  and  finished  job  they  do. 

Explosives  work  to  the  best  advantage  when  the  ground  is  wet — in  fact 
in  thin  mud.  It  takes  less  explosive  to  throw  out  a required  sized  ditch,  or  the 
same  amount  of  explosive  will  make  a bigger  ditch,  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 


A big  ditch  blasted  through  a swamp  where  the  muck  was  almost  too  thin.  The  sides  of  the 
ditch  moved  in  a little,  but  stopped  as  the  water  left  them  and  they  dried  a little.  Blasting  is  very 
effective  in  muck,  so  long  as  the  material  is  not  so  thin  that  it  moves  in  and  closes  the  excavation 
later.  (Gilliard’s  Lake  outlet  to  Mississippi  River,  through  Howachitto  Swamp,  Adams  Co.,  Miss.) 

wet  than  when  it  is  only  damp  or  is  dry.  The  blasting  may  be  done  with  per- 
fect satisfaction  through  ground  that  is  so  soft  that  there  is  no  footing  for 
horses  and  no  support  for  wheels.  In  fact,  it  can  be  done  when  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  under  water. 

Excessively  soft  ground,  stones,  stumps  and  roots  are  the  things  that 
make  ditching  by  hand  or  by  machinery  costly  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
But  they  interfere  with  blasting  very  little  and  raise  the  cost  only  slightly. 
Blasting  of  ditches  can  be  done  in  dry  ground  of  a heavy  nature.  The  general 
rule  is  that  the  wetter  the  soil,  down  to  the  thin  muck  stage,  the  better  and 
cheaper  the  blasted  ditch. 
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The  cost  of  digging  by  hand  in  connection  with  plowing  and  scraping,  in 
any  ditches  more  than  2 feet  deep,  is  upwards  of  25  cents  per  cubic  yard,  on  a 
basis  of  $1 .50  per  day  labor.  The  cost  of  blasting  will  range  from  6 to  1 6 cents 
per  cubic  yard,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition  at  the  time 
and  the  skill  of  the  blaster.  This  comparison  in  itself  is  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  efficiency  of  the  blasting  method. 


It  is  possible  to  blast  out  a good  ditch  through  almost  pure  sand,  as  this  ditch  shows,  provided  the 
ground  is  full  of  water  and  the  operator  understands  his  business  well. 


About  the  smallest  ditch  it  is  worth  while  to  blast  is  1 l/2  feet  deep  and 
3 yi  feet  wide.  From  this  size  up  to  6 or  8 feet  deep  and  1 8 or  more  feet  wide  the 
use  of  explosives  has  advantages  over  almost  any  other  method  under 
favorable  conditions.  But  in  general  the  efficiency  of  the  blasting  method 
falls  off  after  the  depth  is  greater  than  6 feet  and  the  width  greater  than  18 
feet.  For  long  ditches  a floating  dredge  will  be  economical.  Small  ponds  may 
be  dug  by  blasting. 

In  blasting  ditches  two  or  three  men  can  do  the  work  of  a great  many. 
They  can  accomplish  in  a day  or  two  what  would  take  them  months  to  do 
by  hand. 

Laying  Out  the  Ditch 

The  size  or  capacity  of  ditch  required,  the  grades,  the  depth  and  the  lines 
should  receive  careful  attention.  When  there  is  considerable  length  of  ditch 
or  considerable  acreage  to  be  drained  it  is  wise  to  employ  a drainage  engineer 
or  a professional  surveyor  in  getting  the  grades  and  in  determining  capacity. 
Except  in  very  large  operations  the  matter  of  depth  and  location  of  the  lines 
of  drains  is  largely  one  for  farmers  themselves  to  decide,  because  they  know 
the  requirements  of  the  different  soils  and  of  farm  operations,  as  well  as 
have  had  the  chance  of  observing  the  flow  of  flood  water. 

The  eye  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  determining  the  fall  of  a piece  of  land 
that  is  nearly  flat.  Use  a level.  One  way  of  using  it  is  to  drive  a post  at  the 
upper  side  and  fasten  to  this,  by  nailing  or  bolting,  a crosspiece  with  a straight 
edge  up.  Then  lay  a level  on  the  straight  edge  and  make  it  absolutely  level. 
The  crosspiece  should  point  directly  toward  the  lower  side  of  the  piece  of  land 
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In  big  drainage  projects  where  large  canals  must  be  made  the  blasting  method  often  proves 
economical.  There  is  no  doubt  that  explosives  will  do  the  excavating,  as  this  picture  shows.  Labor 
cost  and  complications  are  reduced  to  a minimum  on  account  of  the  few  men  and  short  time  required 
for  the  blasting. 


to  be  drained,  where  a helper  must  stand,  holding  a marker  which  he  raises  or 
lowers  on  a pole.  Sight  over  the  straight  edge  and  have  him  elevate  the  marker 
till  it  is  on  a true  level  with  your  crosspiece.  The  difference  between  your  dis- 
tance down  to  normal  ground  surface  or  normal  water  surface,  and  his,  will  be 
the  fall. 

An  “A”  frame  or  any  other  support  for  the  level  will  do  if  it  will  hold  the 
level  steady.  For  about  60  cents,  sights  for  attaching  to  the  level  can  be  bought 
of  almost  any  hardware  store.  Ask  for  Stanley  level  sights.  They  are  as  ac- 
curate as  rifle  sights.  Tripods  for  holding  the  level  also  are  made  by  the  Stanley 


This  ditch  is  a good  instance  of  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  blasting  of  ditches.  Three  men 
made  it  complete,  as  the  picture  shows—  1000  feet  long — in  5 days.  About  400  pounds  of  explosive 
was  used.  Much  cutting  of  roots  and  sod  was  required.  (The  Hart  E.  Hutchens  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.) 
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firm  and  cost  about  $2.50  at  most  hardware  stores.  The  plain  level  is  not  very 
accurate.  If  you  do  not  use  sights,  repeat  the  sighting  two  or  three  times  to 
make  certain  of  the  finding. 

Another  reliable  way  of  getting  a grade  is  to  use  water  in  a hose.  Use  a 
length  of  20  to  50  feet  of  hose.  Turn  up  the  ends  for  6 or  8 inches  and  tie 
them  up.  It  is  well  to  insert  in  these  ends,  tubes  of  glass,  like  the  water-gauge 
glass  of  steam  engines.  Fill  the  hose  with  water  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  or 
in  bottom  of  ditch.  The  height  of  water  in  the  ends  will  show  the  level.  You 
can  use  this  device  round  bends  in  a ditch. 


Grade,  Fall  and 
Line  of  Ditch 


A fall  of  one  inch  to  each  hundred  feet  is  enough  to  carry  off  excess  water 

from  a field 
in  most  cases. 
This  is  for 
straight 
ditches.  If  the 
ditch  line  is 
to  swing  here  and  there,  an  inch 
of  fall  is  hardly  a sufficient  allow- 
ance. 

The  appearance  of  grade  is 
deceiving.  Few  pieces  of  ground 
are  so  flat  they  cannot  be  drained. 
Watch  the  land  when  it  is  flooded 
and  the  water  is  going  down.  Set 
some  stakes  then  to  indicate  its 
level  and  its  channels.  If  a small 
stream  flows  through  the  land,  the 
line  of  sight  should  not  follow  its 
wandering  course.  The  total  fall 
should  be  determined  from  just  two 
positions — one  where  the  stream 
enters  and  one  where  it  leaves. 

The  flow  of  the  flood  water  is 
a good  guide  in  locating  the  proper 
line  for  a ditch.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural line  of  drainage.  If  nothing 
else  interferes,  place  the  ditch  in 
this  position.  The  idea  is  to  have 
it  near  as  possible  to  a straight  line  and  as  short  as  possible.  But  avoid  cutting 
fields  with  open  ditches  when  possible. 

The  one  important  factor  to  consider  in  determining  how  deep  a ditch 
should  be  is  the  proper  height  of  the  water-table  in  the  ground.  This  is  the 
level  of  the  water  that  will  stand  in  a well  or  hole  dug  in  the 
wettest  part  of  the  field.  The  water  should  be  at  least  4 or 
Determining  5 feet  below  the  surface  in  ordinary  heavy  loam  or  clay,  and 
Ditch  Depth  1 to  F feet  in  muck. 

The  deeper  a ditch  is  the  farther  and  more  thoroughly  it 
will  drain  land.  Your  calculations  as  to  how  far  you  can  rely 
on  one  ditch  to  gather  water  and  to  effect  the  drainage  of  ground  must  be  based 
on  this  matter  of  the  depth  of  the  ditch.  The  nature  of  the  ground  has  a good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  particularly  with  the  rapidity  of  the  drainage.  A loose, 
open  gravel  will  drain  out  nicely  in  a few  days,  and  a tight  stiff  clay  will  take 


Part  of  a half  mile  of  ditch  blasted  out  com- 
plete, with  no  work  in  preparation  or  finishing  ground. 
The  ground  was  full  of  water,  and  transmitted  deto- 
nation was  made  use  of  to  fire  the  charges  in  about 
200-foot  sections.  Note  that  the  line  of  the  ditch  is 
true,  the  edges  fairly  even  and  smooth,  and  the  earth 
well  scattered. 
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The  first  shot  (of  12  charges)  of  a ditching  operation.  Note  particularly  how  abrupt  and  clean- 
cut  the  end  is.  The  last  charge  lifted  its  load  fully  and  cleaned  out  the  ditch  in  good  shape.  The 
next  one  placed  beyond  will  continue  the  excavation  just  as  well.  (Mud  Lick  Farm,  Julian,  Center 
Co.,  Pa.) 


weeks.  Naturally  the  ditches  should  be  closer  together  in  the  clay  than  in  the 
gravel.  Other  soils  can  be  judged  from  these. 

The  depth  must  not  be  more  than  the  water-level  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ditch  or  drain.  This  is  a governing 
factor  in  many  places.  When  a 
ditch  empties  in  a stream  you  often 
can  carry  the  channel  farther  down 
and  secure  a lower  level  if  it  is 
needed;  or  the  stream  itself  may 
be  deepened. 

The  water  carrying  capacity  of 
a ditch  is  most  largely  governed 
by  its  width. 


Oftenthenar- 
rowest  ditch 
that  can  be 
made  will 
have  more 
capacity  than  is  needed  to  carry  all 
the  water  there  is.  The  bottom 
should  not  be  wide,  but  should  be 
narrow,  almost  like  a broad  V, 
because  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
carried  at  low  water  stage  is  small 
and  it  should  be  confined  closer  to 
make  it  flow  better.  In  flood  times 
the  water  will  rise  higher  and  will 
make  a broader  stream. 

Where  large  swamps  are  to  be 
drained,  or  the  flow  from  larger 
springs  is  to  be  carried  away,  a ditch  of  minimum  width  sometimes  is  not  big 


Determining 
Width  of  Ditch 


This  ditch  is  5 feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep.  It 
was  blasted  out  with  one  row  of  charges  placed  18 
inches  apart,  each  charge  consisting  of  one  stick  of 
powder.  About  100  feet  of  the  ditch  was  excavated 
at  each  explosion. 
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In  these  ditches  the  excavation  of  earth  was  satisfactory,  but  the  number  of  roots  was  so  great 
that  the  result  as  a whole  is  not  what  it  should  be.  No  side-cutting  was  done  before  blasting.  If 
[ there  had  been,  the  resulting  ditch  would  have  been  smooth,  straight  and  deep.  In  blasting  through 
brush  and  timber,  the  long,  sharp  shovel  blade,  the  hay-knife  and  the  axe  are  necessary  tools. 
(S.  Chester  Coursey,  Hayden,  Md.) 


enough.  If  you  can  calculate  the  volume  of  water  to  be  carried  away,  you 
then  can  figure  the  correct  width  for  your  ditch.  Measure  the  flow  per  minute 
in  cubic  feet  at  some  outlet.  Or  measure  the  amount  of  ,standing  water  by 
getting  its  depth  and  extent.  Provide  ditch  enough  to  pass  the  volume 
present  in  the  required  time.  In  any  case  the  ditch  should  be  big  enough  to 
clear  away  the  water  of  a 2 or  3 days’  rain  shortly  after  it  stops  coming  down, 
and  to  take  care  of  spring  floods. 

How  to  Make  Ditches  by  Blasting 


Ditches  are  blasted  by  loading 
suitable  charges  in  holes  made  in  a 
roworline.  Each 
charge  of  explo- 
Description  of  sive  properly 

Blasted  Ditch  placed  for  ditch 

blasting  will 
blow  out,  rough- 
ly stated,  a crater  which  is  half  to 
three-quarters  as  deep  as  it  is  wide. 
Nearly  all  the  dirt  is  thrown  out. 
Most  of  it  is  lifted  to  a height  of 
about  200  feet  in  the  air,  requiring 
some  seconds  before  it  returns  to 
the  ground. 

The  sides  and  bottom  of 
blasted  ditches  have  6 to  1 2 inches 
of  loose  dirt,  which  can  be  left 
where  it  is  if  the  ditch  is  big  enough 
in  the  clear,  or  can  be  taken  out 
easily  and  cheaply  by  shoveling  or 
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with  light  horse  scrapers  if  a larger  ditch  is  wanted.  Good  blasting  practice 
will  so  load  the  charges  that  the  ditch  as  cleaned  out  by  the  blast  will  be  big 
enough  in  the  clear  and  will  require  very  little,  if  any,  hand  finishing. 

Firing  Charges 

One  of  the  first  things  that  must  be  considered  when  planning  to  make  a 
ditch  by  blasting  is  the  method  of  firing  the  charges  of  explosive.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  operation  hinges  on  the  firing  so  much  that  this  matter  must  be  de- 
termined before  even  buying  the  explosive. 

The  standard  practice  is  to  fire  all  charges  electrically,  as  will  be  described 
immediately  following.  This  method  is  sure  in  results  under  any  conditions. 
Ordinary  cap-and-fuse  firing  cannot  be  used  successfully  in  ditching,  except  by 
the  transmitted  detonation  method  in  which  the  center  charge  only  is  set  off 
by  a cap,  the  rest  being  fired  by  shock  transmitted  through  the  ground.  This 
method  is  fully  explained  on  pages  22  to  25. 

General  Method  of  Firing 

Ditches  can  be  blasted  through  any  sort  of  ground  except  dry  sand  when 
the  charges  are  fired  in  this  way.  The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  charges  are  prepared  for  loading,  with  electric  blasting  caps,  in  the 
manner  described  on  pages  34  to  38.  Prime  each  charge.  Holes  are  made  in 
the  ground  on  the  ditch  line  and  the  charges  are  loaded  as  described  in  follow- 
ing pages. 


Typical  loading  of  ditch  blast  for  straight  electrical  firing  of  all  charges  for  3J4'x  7'  ditch. 


The  holes  or  charges  should  be  spaced  30  to  40  inches,  and  where  very 
heavy  charges  are  used,  as  much  as  50  or  60  inches  apart.  They  must 
be  close  enough  together  so  that  all  the  earth  between  each  two  will  be  thrown 
out  clean,  leaving  no  ridges  in  the  bottom  of  ditch.  Thirty  inches  ought  to  be 
close  enough  under  any  conditions  of  soil  and  size  of  charge.  The  only  way  of 
determining  definitely  just  how  far  apart  the  charges  should  be  is  to  make  test 
shots,  as  suggested  on  page  31,  in  the  discussion  of  amount  of  explosive  required 
for  charges.  As  many  charges  should  be  loaded  as  your  electric  current  can 
fire. 

The  actual  firing  is  done  by  connecting  the  wires  of  all  the  charges  and  send- 
ing an  electric  current  through  them.  An  electric  blasting  machineshould  be  used 
to  supply  current,  though  power  or  light  current  can  be  used.  A full  discussion 
of  the  details  of  how  to  connect  wires  and  to  fire,  is  contained  in  the  special 
chapter  on  the  subject  in  the  latter  part  of  this  bulletin. 

You  can  fire  as  many  charges  as  your  blasting  machine  will  handle.  The 
machines  are  made  in  different  sizes,  to  fire  3 to  150  charges  at  once.  Procure 
a large  machine  if  you  have  miles  of  ditch  to  blast,  but  if  you  have  only  a few 
hundred  yards,  a 30-charge  machine  is  big  enough. 
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The  proper  explosive  for  blasting  ditches  by  this  method  depends 
somewhat  on  the  soil.  In  all  clay  and  heavy  soils  use  20%  ammonia  powder 
or  dynamite,  and  for  large  ditches  use  30%  or  40%  ammonia  powder  or  dyna- 
mite except  when  the  work  is  under  water.  (See  page  46.)  In  blasting  ditches 
in  wet  sand  or  other  light  ground  use  50%  nitroglycerin  dynamite  or  powder. 
Where  charges  must  remain  under  water  more  than  half  an  hour,  use  nitro- 
glycerin explosives  only,  for  ammonia  explosives  will  deteriorate  if  soaked  for 
excessive  periods  of  time.  It  is  well  to  use  a low-freezing  grade  of  the  explo- 
sive at  any  time  of  the  year,  since  this  guards  against  incidental  chilling,  and 
since  the  cap  is  strong  enough  to  detonate  all  grades  fully. 

Electric  blasting  caps,  connecting  wire,  leading  wire  and  blasting  machine 
with  the  other  tools  needed  for  loading,  are  the  supplies  demanded  for  ditch 
blasting  by  this  method. 

Depth  for  holes,  amount  of  explosive  per  charge  and  many  other  details 
of  the  loading  are  discussed  on  pages  28  and  30. 

Transmitted  Firing 

When  the  ditch  is  to  be  blasted  through  ground  that  is  saturated  with 
water,  the  method  of  transmitted  firing  often  can  be  used  to  advantage.  In 
order  to  insure  its  complete  and  unquestioned  success,  the  water  must  cover 
the  charges  and  had  better  rise  in  the  holes  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Under  such  conditions  transmitted  detonation  can  be  expected  to  succeed 
even  in  sandy  ground  and  gravel.  It  is  in  muck  and  clay  fully  saturated  with 
water  that  the  method  is  most  successful. 


Showing  typical  loading  of  transmitted  detonation  ditch  blast — fuse  firing— for  3J^>'  x 7'  ditch. 


Transmitted  firing  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  high  explosives  can 
be  fired  by  shock  (as  by  that  given  by  a cap,  for  instance).  Under  the  conditions 
of  soil  described  above  and  of  proper  loading,  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  one 
charge  will  travel  through  the  ground  and  water  with  enough  force  to  fire  the 
next  charge,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  So  rapidly  does  this  take  place  that  in 
a line  of  charges  hundreds  of  feet  long  you  cannot  see  any  difference  in  time 
between  the  middle  and  end  explosions. 

If  sticks  of  explosive  are  laid  on  a plank  a foot  apart  and  one  of  them  is 
fired  with  a cap  and  fuse  or  otherwise,  the  others  likely  will  be  exploded  by  the 
influence  projected  through  the  air.  In  actual  ditching  work  the  shock  of  one 
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charge  cannot  be  depended  on  to  travel  through  the  ground  strongly  enough 
to  bring  about  full  and  complete  detonation  more  than  a couple  of  feet. 

The  usual  distance  apart  that  is  best  for  charges  to  be  fired  by  transmitted 
detonation  is  15  to  20  inches.  The  exact  distance  in  any  particular  soil  at  any 
time  must  be  determined  by  test  shots.  Try  a shot  of  8 or  10  charges  (of  the 
amount  of  powder  and  at  the  depth  of  loading  required,  as  explained  on  pages 
30  and  31),  spaced  12,  15,  18,  20,  22,  and  26  inches  apart. 

Careful  observation  of  the  blast  resulting  will  show  the  point  beyond  which 
charges  fail  to  explode  or  explode  weakly.  The  cor- 
rect spacing  of  charges,  to  insure  full  detonation,  will 
Spacing  of  Charges  be  about  two-thirds  of  this  limit. 

One  charge  may  fire  another  at  a greater  dis- 
tance than  is  economical,  because  it  merely  may  ex- 
plode it  weakly,  without  developing  anything  like  the  full  force  and  speed. 
And  on  top  of  that,  each  weaker  explosion  sends  a still  weaker  one  on  to  the 
next  charge,  till  a point  is  reached  a few  charges  away  where  the  shock  trans- 
mitted is  not  enough  to  bring  about  firing  at  all. 

This  weakening  of  the  transmitted  shock  is  important,  because  the  strength 
of  an  explosion  of  powder  or  dynamite  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  shock 
which  fires  it.  For  illustration,  and  not  that  these  figures  bear  any  relation  to 
the  true  amount  of  force,  if  the  first  charge,  the  one  fired  with  a cap,  gives 
off  10  pounds  of  energy  in  the  form  of  a shock,  and  this  10  pounds  is  diminished 
to  8 pounds  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  next  charge,  this  second  charge  will 
not  detonate  with  quite  10  pounds  of  shock  energy.  It  may  have  only  9 or  8. 
And  in  turn,  the  shock  energy  from  it  will  be  diminished  to  6 or  7 on  reaching 
the  third  charge.  If  the  particular  kind  of  explosive  used  requires  a full  6 pounds 
of  shock  to  detonate  it  completely,  the  transmitted  method  of  firing  is  going  to 
fail.  Even  of  those  charges  which  do  explode,  half  will  give  much  less  than 
their  full  force. 

Water  is  not  elastic,  but  air  is,  and  dry  soil  is  and  absorbs  shock  because 
it  contains  a good  deal  of  air.  The  gases  of  an  explosion  drive  water-soaked 


When  roots  and  sod  are  not  cut  along  the  sides  of  the  ditch  before  the  blasting,  the  edges  are 
never  as  smooth  and  as  straight  as  with  cutting.  An  effort  was  made  to  trim  this  ditch  up  after  the 
blast.  It  carries  water  about  as  well,  but  it  doesn’t  look  to  be  as  good.  (In  Miller  Drainage  District, 
Marion  Co.,  Oregon.) 
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ground  as  a steel  rod  can  be  driven  by  a hammer.  In  it  there  is  but  little 
“give,”  hence  the  shock  travels  with  a minimum  of  loss  in  force.  In  dry 
ground  the  air  cushions  the  blow  of  the  gases  and  eases  them  to  a standstill 
within  a short  distance.  Clay  is  more  solid  than  sand,  which  fact  explains 
why  transmitted  detonation  works  better  in  heavy  soils  than  in  light  ones. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  amount  of  water  present  therefore 
largely  govern  the  spacing  of  charges,  though  a large  charge  of  course  will  throw 
a shock  slightly  farther  than  a small  one. 

As  will  be  seen  from  foregoing  named  facts,  the  effects  of  lack  of  water 
and  of  light,  spongy  or  sandy  ground,  can  be  counteracted  somewhat  by  set- 
ting charges  closer  together.  When  necessary  it  is  practicable  to  put  them 
only  a foot  apart.  To  put  them  closer,  however,  is  not  practicable,  for  it  costs 
too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  charges  are  heavier  than  ordinary — 
say  of  two  sticks  or  more — in  wet,  heavy  ground,  they  may  be  spaced  up  to 
26  inches  apart  with  satisfaction. 

Temperature  influences  transmitted  detonation  only  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  explosives  are  less  sensitive  to  shock,  and  harder  to  fire  when  cold  than 
when  warm.  All  grades  explode  easiest  when  at  a tempera- 
ture of  70  to  80  degrees.  Straight  nitroglycerin  powder  or 
Temperature  dynamite  must  be  used  at  a temperature  of  higher  than  50 

of  Ground  degrees.  It  is  not  well,  for  many  reasons,  to  attempt  to  fire 

too  many  charges  at  once.  Several  hundred  can  be  fired  suc- 
cessfully sometimes,  but  the  usual  limit  had  better  be  50  to  1 00. 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground,  amount  of  water  present  or  temperature  are 
not  of  the  best  for  securing  transmitted  detonation,  sometimes  matters  may  be 
helped  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  blasting  caps  are  much  more  sen- 
sitive to  shock  than  the  explosive  itself.  Place  a common  blasting  cap,  without 
a fuse,  but  with  the  open  end  filled  with  tallow,  every  25  to  50  feet.  These 
caps  may  help  to  restore  the  diminished  force  of  explosion,  making  satisfactory 
detonation  extend  much  farther  than  it  would  without  them. 


A? ditch' 10  feet  wide  and  5 feet  deep  through  newly  cleared  land.  The  extra  width  of  the  exca- 
vation helped  to  tear  entirely  loose  and  throw  out  stumps  and  roots,  leaving  the  edges  comparatively 
clean  of  projecting  roots.  Under  such  conditions  finishing  the  ditch  after  blasting  is  better  than  to 
try  to  cut  the  edges  before.  (Paragould,  Ark.) 
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Stones,  roots  and  old  logs  interfere  with  transmitted  detonation.  When 
these  are  located  in  the  line  of  the  ditch  it  is  necessary  to  fire  charges  on  both 
sides  of  them  as  at  the  beginning.  Pay  careful  attention  to  changes  in  soil  as 
you  work  along  the  ditch  line.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  the  spacing, 
or,  again,  it  may  be  possible  to  lengthen  it  and  save  money. 

The  firing  of  the  line  of  charges  by  the  transmitted  detonation  method  is 
done  by  loading  the  required  number  of  charges  without  priming  or  with  caps 
and  no  fuse  as  described  above,  all  except  the  center  charge 
Prime  Center  of  the  row.  In  it  place  a double  charge  of  explosive,  or  at 
Charge  least  an  extra  stick  of  explosive,  primed  with  cap  and  fuse  or 

with  electric  blasting  cap.  Fire  this  charge  in  the  usual  way. 

Sometimes  an  electric  blasting  cap  placed  at  each  end  as  well  as  at  the 
middle  of  the  line  will  fire  difficult  charges  successfully.  Once  in  a while  the 
electric  blasting  caps  may  be  needed  even  closer — say  every  3 to  5 charges. 

The  proper  explosive  for  transmitted  firing  ditch  blast- 
The  Explosive  ing  is  nitroglycerin  dynamite  or  powder  of  50%  strength 
to  Use  — either  regular  or  low-freezing.  The  20%  strength  dyna- 

mites and  powders  recommended  for  electrical  firing  cannot 
be  used  at  all  under  this  method,  because  they  are  not  sensitive  enough. 

Summary  of  Firing  Facts 

Transmitted  firing  requires  only  the  explosive  itself,  and  a cap  and  some 
fuse  for  each  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  ditch,  while  electrical  firing  requires 
wiring,  an  electric  blasting  cap  for  each  charge  and  a blasting  machine  or  other 
source  of  current.  1 his  advantage  of  the  former  method  very  often  is  offset, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  it  requires  nearly  twice  as  many  holes  as  electric 
firing.  It  is  easier  to  load  two  sticks  in  one  hole  than  to  make  two  holes.  In 
addition,  electric  firing  always  can  be  depended  on  for  the  desired  results,  while 
transmitted  firing  will  succeed  only  when  the  ground  is  full  of  water.  As  for 
quantity  of  explosive  required  by  each  method  to  excavate  any  certain  ditch 
where  either  can  be  used:  In  theory  the  two  methods  require  about  the  same. 
In  practice,  however,  more  will  be  used  in  transmitted  firing,  unless  the  work  is 
done  very  skillfully.  The  saving  in  the  use  of  this  method  comes  largely  from 
a saving  of  electric  blasting  caps  and  time,  and  the  need  for  little  equipment. 

Preparation  of  Ground  and  Loading 

During  the  early  days  of  ditch  blasting,  before  experiments  had  standard- 
ized practices,  much  objection  was  taken  to  the  ragged  edges  of  ditches  blasted 
through  sod  and  through  brush  and  woods.  The  sod  would 
not  tear  loose  and  fly  away  from  the  ditch.  It  would  either 
Cutting  Roots  fold  back  and  make  a ridge  along  the  ditch,  or  it  would  flop 

and  Sod  back  into  the  ditch  after  the  dirt  beneath  had  blown  out. 

The  remedy  is  to  cut  the  sod  and  roots  along  the  edges  of 
ditch  before  blasting. 

When  there  is  sod,  two  furrows  should  be  plowed  along  the  ditch  line — 
one  at  each  edge.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  along  the  sides  of  the  ditch-to-be  with 
a spade,  axe  or  hay  knife.  In  case  the  line  of  the  ditch  runs  past  trees,  or 
through  brush  or  forest  land,  the  roots  should  be  cut  on  both  sides  the  ditch. 
An  axe  is  needed  for  the  big  roots.  Where  there  are  many  roots  the  ground 
should  be  cut  18  inches  deep. 

Make  the  cut  at  the  angle  the  side  of  the  ditch  should  have,  say  about  45 
degrees.  The  blast  will  clean  out  the  dirt  to  the  cuts  and  will  leave  the  wall 
on  the  outside  firm  and  intact.  Cutting  the  edges  of  the  ditch  saves  trouble 
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and  work  after  blasting.  It  insures  that  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  ditch  will 
be  as  straight  as  though  the  ditch  was  shoveled  by  hand  or  plowed.  But  it 

should  not  be  understood  that 

ditches  cannot  be  blasted  without 
cutting  the  ground.  Except  through 
extremely  heavy  sod  and  roots, 
explosives  used  alone  will  clean  out 
good  channels  when  loading  and 
firing  are  done  properly.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  edges  simply  makes  a 
smoother,  more  complete  job. 

The  charges  should  be  placed 
along  the  center  line  of  the  pro- 
posed ditch,  except  where  the 
ground  is  harder, 
or  higher  at  one 
side  than  at  the 
other,  when  they 
should  be  placed 
6 to  12  inches 
from  the  center  toward  that  side. 
The  eye  is  not  capable  of  keeping 
the  line  of  charges  true.  Stretch  a 
string  where  they  should  go.  In 
making  the  holes  the  man  should 
have  a measuring  stick  to  space 
them  accurately.  Guesswork  on 
this  point  is  likely  to  be  expensive. 

Make  the  holes  straight  down 
into  the  ground.  The  practice 
used  to  be  to  make  them  at  a 45 
degrees  slant,  but  this  offers  no  advantage  in  any  way. 

It  is  much  easier  to  make  holes  in  soggy  ground  than  in  dry  ground.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sledge  down  a bar  in  some  dry  ground.  When 
there  are  no  stones,  a soil  auger  often  is  of  advantage,  though  the  bar  and  sledge 
are  hard  to  beat  for  speed  and  results.  The  only  modification  of  the  up-and- 
down  position  of  the  sticks  or  charges  that  is  desirable  is  when  you  are  deepen- 


A typical  instance  of  what  results  from  an  attempt 
to  blast  a ditch  through  heavy  sod  without  first  cutting 
the  sides.  The  sod  breaks  loose  in  the  middle  of  the 
ditch  and  either  folds  back  without  tearing  loose  or 
falls  back  into  the  ditch  after  the  dirt  beneath  it  has 
been  swept  away.  Such  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
watersoaked  and  the  edges  of  the  ditch  cut  with 
shovels  or  hay-knife,  or  at  least  by  plowing  furrows. 
(Virginia.) 


vyy./.v.y. 
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Typical  loading  for  deepening  ditch  with  bottom  of  mud — electrical  firing  of  center  charge  for 

transmitted  detonation. 


ing  ditches  already  made,  with  bottoms  of  thin  mud  or  thick  muck.  In  such 
material  you  need  punch  no  holes.  Just  push  the  sticks  into  place  down  in 
the  mud  with  your  hand  and  place  them  in  a horizontal  position  lengthways 
of  the  ditch. 
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If  you  have  a windy  day  for 
the  blasting,  with  the  air  drawing 
strongly  across  the  line  of  the 
ditch,  you 
will  be  sur- 
Preventing  Dirt  prised  to  see 

Falling  into  Ditch  how  far  the 

falling  dirt 
will  be  car- 
ried away  from  the  ditch  during 
the  few  seconds  it  is  in  the  air.  On 
a quiet  day,  6 to  12  inches  of  dirt 
will  fall  back  into  the  ditch.  On 
a windy  day  your  finished  ditch 
will  be  several  inches  deeper  and 
wider  than  on  a calm  day.  Do  not 
take  from  this  that  a windy  day  is 
demanded  for  satisfactory  results. 

The  force  of  the  blast  spreads  and 
scatters  all  but  a little  of  the  dirt. 

The  wind  merely  helps. 

When  water  covers  the  charges, 
be  sure  to  make  the  primed  sticks, 
and  the  cap  and  fuse,  waterproof 
with  tallow  or  paraffine  at  points 
where  they  join.  Shoemaker’s  wax 
is  another  good  thing,  but  is  ex- 
pensive. Tar  and  thin  lubricating  grease  are  very  poor 
materials  for  waterproofing. 

Waterproofing  When  water  covers  the  charges  you  should  arrange  to 

Charges  load  them  and  to  fire  them  quickly.  A good  plan  is  to  make 

all  the  holes  for  one  section,  then  prepare  the  charges,  as  to 
priming  and  waterproofing  and  distributing  them  along  the 
line.  Quickly  test  each  hole  for  fallen  stones,  caved-in  dirt,  and  push  the 
charges  to  the  bottoms  of  the  holes.  It  is  best  to  limit  their  soaking  to  a 
half  hour.  The  explosive  is  likely  to  weaken  if  left  too  long. 

If  the  holes  cave  in  soon  after  the  bar  is  withdrawn,  do  not  attempt  to 
load  and  blast  long  sections  at  a time.  In  loose  gravel  and  sand,  especially 
where  water  cover  the  surface  or  nearly  so,  you  will  have  trouble  getting  the 
charges  down  to  the  bottoms  of  holes.  The  best  plan  is  to  get  a tin  tube 
about  I inches  in  diameter  and  sink  it  in  the  hole  over  the  bar.  The 
explosive  then  can  be  loaded  without  trouble  when  the  bar  is  withdrawn. 

Generally  speaking,  a ditch  charge  should  be  tamped  slightly.  The  more 
tamping  you  use  the  broader  your  ditch  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  depth.  If  you  want  a narrow  ditch  you  must 
Tamping  Ditch  let  the  gases  rip  their  way  upward  easily.  In  dry  or  damp 

Charges  ground,  fill  the  hole  about  half  full  and  tamp  well.  When 

water  rises  high  in  the  hole,  use  no  tamping  at  all,  except 
to  tramp  shut  the  upper  6 inches. 

The  ground  had  better  be  warm  for  ditch  blasting.  If  it  is  cold  you  must 
load  and  fire  the  charges  quickly,  to  prevent  chilling  of  the  explosive.  A light 


An  explosion  throws  the  earth  so  high  that  the 
slight  additional  depth  or  height  of  sides  met  with  in 
deepening  a ditch  does  not  interfere  materially  with 
the  excavating  action  of  the  blast.  Probably  a little 
dirt  is  caught  and  rolled  back  by  the  side  walls,  but 
the  percentage  of  the  total  lifted  is  small. 
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crust  of  frozen  ground  makes  little  difference  when  charges  are  handled 
properly;  more  than  to  inch  will  interfere  seriously. 

Regulating  Depth  and  Width 

The  dirt  will  clean  out  6 to  8 inches  deeper  than  the  bottom  end  of  the 
charges  when  conditions  are  normal.  Explosives  work  more  efficiently  in  ditch 

blasting  when  they  are  placed  as  shallow  as  possible. 
When  the  holes  are  too  deep  an  excessive  amount  of 
Depth  for  Charges  explosive  is  required.  A layer  of  hardpan  or  cemented 

gravel  in  the  ground  to  be  removed  requires  slightly 
deeper  placing  than  soft  ground.  The  rule  for  the 
usual  job  is  to  place  the  charges  within  6 inches  of  the  bottom  depth  desired, 
and  for  large  ditches  and  heavy  charges  within  10  or  12  inches  of  the  desired 
depth.  The  exact  depth  may  be  ascertained  by  trial  shots. 

The  greatest  depth  it  is  practicable  to  blast  at  one  shot  is  about  6 feet. 
If  a deeper  ditch  is  wanted,  blast  a second  time  in  the  bottom  of  the  first  ex- 
cavation. (See  table  on  page  31  for  depths  for  charges.)  The  blasting  out  of 
very  large  canals  should  proceed  along  these  lines.  They  involve  no  principles 
not  explained  for  the  making  of  small  ditches. 


A channel  35  feet  wide  and  6 feet  deep  that  was  excavated  by  blasting.  The  water  has  smoothed 
the  sides  a little,  but  in  the  main  the  big  ditch  looks  in  the  picture  as  it  looked  after  the  blast  which 
opened  it.  The  cost  of  such  ditching  can  be  figured  accurately  in  advance  when  dimensions  are  known, 
the  kind  of  soil  and  its  condition  considered,  and  the  cost  of  explosions  at  hand.  (Athens,  Ga.) 


One  line  or  row  of  charges  frequently  will  make  a ditch  up  to  12  feet  wide 
and  6 feet  deep.  To  make  wider  ditches  use  2 or  more  rows. 

Usually  2 rows  of  charges  will  be  needed  for  ditches  between  8 and  1 2 feet 
wide  if  less  than  4 to  6 feet  deep,  and  3 rows  for  ditches  1 2 
to  1 8 feet  wide. 

Wide  Ditches  The  lines  or  rows  of  charges  should  be  placed  about  4 

feet  apart,  except  where  the  charges  consist  of  more  than  4 
sticks  and  are  close  together  in  the  rows  on  account  of 
transmitted  detonation,  when  the  rows  may  be  as  much  as  6 feet  apart.  In 
blasting  out  very  wide  and  shallow  ditches  or  canals,  it  sometimes  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  load  2 rows  with  light  charges  rather  than  to  attempt  to  blast  out 
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How  to  deepen  ditch  by  a second  blast  in  the  bottom  of  a fits;  excavation. 


Half  stick  loading  for  very  small  ditch. 


Single-row  loading  for  large  ditch — if  larger  ones  are 
needed,  more  rows  of  charges. 
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the  ditch  to  the  required  width  with  one  row  heavily  loaded.  The  heavy 
charges  might  dig  deeper  than  required.  (See  table  on  page  31). 

Invariably  all  the  rows  should  be  fired  together.  This,  of  course,  is  ac- 
complished when  the  electric  method  of  firing  is  used.  When  using  the  trans- 
mitted detonation  method,  put  in  extra  charges  between  the  rows  at  the  center 
charges,  and  then  fire  one — usually  the  center  charge  of  the  middle  row  —with 
a cap  and  fuse.  All  these  center  charges  and  extra  charges  should  be  header 
than  usual.  Put  in  an  extra  stick,  at  least.  A still  better  way  with  transmitted 
detonation  is  to  fire  the  center  charges  of  all  the  rows  together  electrically. 


A pond  excavated  entirely  by  blasting.  Several  rows  of  charges  were  loaded  and  fired  simul- 
taneously. The  wind  carried  the  earth  to  one  side,  forcing  it  to  fall  on  adjoining  ground  instead  of 
back  into  the  hole  blown  out.  (H.  E.  Ellis,  Ashland,  N.  J.) 


Amount  of  Explosive  Required 

Before  giving  tables  of  the  average  amount  of  explosive  required  for  vari- 
ous sized  ditches,  it  is  well  to  describe  a few  typical  examples  of  ditches  that 
have  been  blasted,  of  which  records  were  kept.  :j| 

In  a clay  soil,  with  water  rising  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
holes  punched  for  charges,  charges  of  one  stick  of  straight 
nitroglycerin  explosive  placed  18  inches  apart  and  30  inches 
Examples  deep  blew  out  a ditch  4 feet  deep,  3 feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  7 feet  wide  at  the  top. 

In  a similar  soil,  with  less  gravel,  charges  of  one-half  stick 
of  straight  nitroglycerin  explosive  placed  15  inches  apart  and  18 
inches  deep  made  a ditch  2J  £ feet  deep  and  5 feet  wide.  At  another  point  in 
the  same  field,  on  the  same  day,  charges  of  2 sticks  (one  pound  of  same  ex- 
plosive), placed  30  inches  deep  and  24  inches  apart,  made  a ditch  9 feet  wide 
and  4 feet  deep. 

In  loam  ground,  too  dry  for  successful  transmitted  detonation  but  still 
somewhat  damp,  charges  of  2^2  sticks  placed  V/i  feet  deep  and  3 feet  apart, 
and  fired  electrically,  cut  a ditch  4 feet  deep,  8 feet  wide  at  the  top  and  2 feet 
wide  at  the  bottom. 

Through  a thicket  with  brush  and  small  trees  measuring  1 to  3 inches  in 
diameter,  in  heavy  pure  loam  well  soaked  with  water,  charges  of  2 sticks  of 
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straight  nitroglycerin  dynamite  placed  22  inches  apart  and  3 to  V/2  feet  deep 
made  a ditch  4 feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  ditch  was  loaded  too  heavy. 
Charges  of  \/i  sticks  would  have  been  better. 

In  very  wet  and  miry  clay,  a ditch  20  feet  wide  at  the  top,  12  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  6 feet  deep  was  blasted  with  3 rows  of  charges  of  straight  nitro- 
glycerin explosive.  All  the  charges  were  spaced  20  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  charges  in  the  middle  row  were  X/  to  134  sticks,  varying  a little  on  ac- 
count of  variations  in  the  soil  along  the  ditch.  In  the  two  outside  rows  the 
charges  were  one  stick  each.  The  rows  were  placed  4 feet  apart.  One  section 
of  the  same  ditch  was  cut  out  to  a depth  of  nearly  8 feet  by  using  134  sticks  to 
the  charge  in  the  2 outside  rows,  and  3 sticks  to  the  charge  in  the  middle  row. 

When  the  ground  is  fairly  heavy  and  is  full  of  water  you  can  count  on  each 
pound  of  explosive  properly  placed  to  clean  out  \]/f  to  2 cubic  yards  of  earth. 

The  variations  from  this  rule,  both  ways,  will  be  on 
account  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  water,  the  nature 
Amount  Excavated  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  ditch.  A ditch  made 
By  One  Pound  of  with  a single  line  of  charges  (measuring,  usually, 

Explosives  3 to  4 feet  deep  by  3 feet  wide  at  bottom  and  6 to  7 

feet  wide  at  top),  will  give  the  highest  efficiency, 
and  when  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  will  show 
even  a little  more  than  2 cubic  yards  per  pound  of  explosive  used. 

As  the  amount  of  excavation  in  one  body  increases,  the  efficiency  of  each 
pound  of  explosive  will  fall  off  somewhat.  In  very  large  ditches  that  are  wet 
you  will  get  out  only  U 2 cubic  yards  per  pound  of  powder.  In  dry  ground 
blasting,  particularly  if  the  ground  is  light,  1J<£  or  even  one  cubic  yard  per 
pound  will  be  the  average. 

Number  of  Half-Pound  Sticks  of  Explosive  Required  per  Charge  for 

Blasting  Ditches 


Depth 

Ditch 

Depth 

Hole 

Amount  Charge 
Transmitted  Detonation 

Amount  Charge 
Electric  Firing 

2 

ft. 

1^2  ft. 

3 2 stick 

/l  stick 

2!  2 ft. 

2 

ft. 

% stick 

1 stick 

3 

ft. 

2 y2  ft. 

1 stick 

134  sticks 

4 

ft. 

3M  ft. 

\}/2  sticks 

2/  sticks 

5 

ft. 

434  ft. 

2 sticks 

33  2 sticks 

6 

ft. 

5 

ft. 

P/2  sticks 

5 sticks 

The  width  of  the  ditch  can  be  calculated  by  doubling  the  figure  for  the 
depth  in  case  of  a single  row  of  charges,  or  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  row, 
by  adding  to  the  figure  for  double  the  depth  the  distance  between  the  rows 
of  charges. 

I he  table  given  above  is  correct  for  average  conditions.  Since  variations  in 
soils,  temperature  and  other  factors  make  necessary  varying  loading,  the 
figures  here  should  be  used  as  a guide  for  starting  test  shots. 

No  ditches  should  be  blasted  without  testing  the  loading  thoroughly  be- 
fore proceeding  with  much  work.  Blast  small  sections  at  a time,  and  vary  the 
loading  to  suit  the  changes  in  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  ground  you  encounter  along  the  ditch  line.  Clay,  sand, 
Making  muck,  loam  and  gravel  all  require  variations  in  depth  of 

Test  Loadings  charge,  amount  of  explosive  and  sometimes  in  spacing  of 
charges.  Proper  tests  will  enable  you  to  decrease  the  cost 
and  to  make  a better  ditch  than  otherwise  would  be  possible. 
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Typical  test  loading  to  determine  proper  charges  and  placing  of  explosives  for  electrical  firing.  Note 
the  variations  in  spacing  between  holes  as  well  as  in  amount  of  explosives  used.  (See  page  23.) 


Five  to  ten  holes  make  a good  test.  This  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  Vary  the  depth  and  spacing  and  the  amount  of  charges.  Remember 
that  proper  blasting  will  mafe  perfect  ditches  at  low  cost,  and  that  the  only 
final  way  of  determining  proper  loading  is  to  try  it.  Well-balanced  charges 
will  be  so  loaded  and  spaced  that  the  gases  will  lift  the  full  load  of  dirt  without 
overlapping  much  and  without  skipping  any  ground  between.  Load  just  heavy 
enough  to  insure  clean  excavation  without  excessively  high  throwing  of  dirt. 

Making  3-foot  holes  in  clay  and  gravel,  preparing  charges,  loading  and 
firing  can  be  done  by  one  man  at  the  rate  of  20  to  50  charges  per  hour.  If 
there  are  many  stones  in  the  ground,  or  if  the  ground  is 
hard,  the  work  will  go  slower.  Wet  gravel  makes  slow 
Time  Required  work.  Two  or  more  men  will  get  more  done  in  proportion 
than  one  man.  Under  favorable  conditions  one  man  has 
blasted  out  1,000  feet  of  ditch  3 feet  deep  in  12  hours. 
One  man  should  be  able  to  blast  350  to  450  feet  of  ditch  per  day  through 
brushy  ground;  if  the  land  is  clean  he  can  do  more,  though  where  ground  is  so 
dry  as  to  cause  trouble  in  making  holes,  the  work  will  go  slowly. 


A crew  of  ten  men — eight  laborers,  one  blaster  and  a boss — working  at  a big  ditch.  The  em- 
ployment of  so  many  men  is  not  justified  except  for  very  long  ditches,  for  the  job  lasts  only  a day  or 
two.  Afgood  sized  crew  enables  the  blaster  to  place  and  to  fire  the  charges  quickly,  which  is  an 
advantage  when  the  holes  fill  with  water  and  when  the  temperature  is  low.  (Max  Ostner,  Diehl- 
stadt,  Mo.) 
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Ditch  blasters  should  have  a soil  auger, 
two  crowbars,  a sledge,  a couple  of  long- 
handled  shovels  and  a cutting  spade.  One  of 
the  bars  should  be  4 or  5 feet  long  and  should 
be  constructed  for  driv- 
ing. The  other  should  be 
Tools  Required  6 or  7 feet  long,  and  may 
be  made  of  piping,  with 
a solid  sharp  steel  point 
welded  in.  It  is  for  use  as  a churn  drill,  with- 
out sledging.  A broomstick  or  a wooden  rod 
about  1 4 A inches  in  diameter,  for  pushing  the 
charges  down  and  tamping,  and  an  axe  to 
help  cut  roots,  also  are  handy.  Of  course, 
boxes  or  baskets  for  carrying  explosives,  cap 
crimpers  and  the  usual  outfit  for  handling  and 
loading  explosives  as  described  on  pages  36 
and  37,  will  be  required. 


Incidentals 

How  to  use  pipe  to  make  a punch  bar  . i l • 

or  to  extend  an  auger.  Large  stumps,  stones  or  other  obstructions 

along  in  the  line  of  the  ditch  require  a little 

extra  explosive.  Stumps  up  to  6 inches  through  and  boulders  up  to  18 

inches  in  diameter  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  regular  ditch  charges 


Steel  bar  for  making 
boles. 


Soil  auger— note 
long  point. 

Above  these  sizes  use  extra  loading,  as  follows:  For  each  6 inches  of  the  diam- 
eter, use  one  stick  of  explosive.  For  stumps  larger  than  30  inches,  use  3 to  4 


A good  kind  of  crimper. 

sticks  for  each  foot  of  diameter.  Put  the  extra  explosive  directly  under  the 
stump  or  stone. 


How  to  place  charges  under  obstructions  in  the  ditch  line. 
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Through  heavy  sod,  as  shown  here,  blasting  cuts  the  sides  somewhat  irregularly  unless  the 
grass  roots  are  first  sliced  with  a shovel  blade  or  hay-knife.  This  ditch  is  well  opened  and  entirely 
successful,  but  a good  many  projecting  chunks  of  sod  are  left  sticking  from  the  sides. 

Ditches  blasted  through  ground  that  has  a raw  surface  and  no  roots  will 
require  no  finishing  afterwards.  The  edges  and  sides  should  be  fairly  true  and 
even  and  the  dirt  should  be  well  scattered.  There  will  be 
few  or  no  ridges  along  the  ditch.  Even  through  sodded 
Finishing  Ditch  ground  and  through  woods  and  brush,  when  the  sides  of 
the  ditch  have  been  cut  before  blasting,  there  will  be  little 
hand  work  needed.  If  no  preparatory  cutting  is  done, 
however,  some  shoveling  to  smooth  the  sides  and  some  cutting  to  take  out 
projecting  roots  and  sod  may  be  advisable. 


This  ditch  was  blasted  out  on  a still  day,  and  most  of  the  dirt  fell  straight  back  to  the  ground. 
But  it  was  spread  out  so  that  only  a little  of  it  fell  in  the  ditch.  The  few  roots  projecting  into  the 
excavation  can  be  cut  off  with  little  trouble.  It  is  the  roots  of  sod  and  matted  roots  of  smaller  brush 
and  trees  which  give  the  trouble  in  blasting  and  require  cutting  beforehand.  (Robert  Jemison,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) 
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This  work  should  be  done  right  after  the  blast,  before  the  water  has  a 
chance  to  compact  the  sides.  If  necessary,  leave  dams  of  unblasted  sections 
3 or  4 feet  long  every  few  hundred  feet  in  the  ditch,  to  hold  back  the  water 
long  enough  for  finishing.  They  can  be  blasted  out  afterwards.  An  old  axe 
or  a sharp  grubbing  hoe  or  adz  will  cut  the  ends  of  roots  easily.  But  all  this 
work  can  be  avoided  and  a better  ditch  result  if  you  will  do  the  cutting  before 
the  blasting.  Large  clods,  pieces  of  stumps  or  roots  and  stones  in  the  ditch 
channel  after  blasting  should  be  thrown  out  without  delay. 

It  has  been  stated  (page  12)  that  ditches  for  tile  or  pipe  cannot  be  blasted 
out  satisfactorily.  The  dirt  can  be  loosened  with  light  charges,  however,  and 
the  shoveling  or  excavating  by  other  means  thereby  made  much  easier.  If  the 
pipe  is  to  be  placed  deeper  than  4 feet,  it  even  is  practicable  to  blast  a 3-foot 
or  deeper  ditch  on  top,  leaving  only  a little  more  excavating  to  do  in  the 
bottom.  One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  blasting  throws  dirt  too 
far  away  to  be  shoveled  in  to  cover  piping.  $ Loosening  as  explained  above, 
however,  to  make  digging  easier,  does  not  throw  the  dirt  away. 


Two  post  electric  blasting  machine- 
push  down  type. 
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Preparing  Charges  of  Explosives  for  Firing 

A charge  of  explosives  for  the  purposes  of  these  directions  is  considered  to 
be  all  the  explosives  needed  for  a single  hole  with  cap  and  fuse  or  electric 

blasting  cap  properly  inserted  in  the  stick  of  dynamite  or 
powder  (see  pages  37  to  39)  and  tamped  in  the  hole,  ready 
What  a Charge  is  to  fire.  The  preparation  of  charges  is  practically  the 
same  for  all  sorts  of  farm  blasting.  The  slight  varia- 
tions advisable  to  suit  different  kinds  of  work  are  not 
enough  to  call  for  separate  treatment,  since  the  principles  are  all  the  same. 

All  who  use  and  buy  explosives  should  read  the  next  chapter,  beginning 
on  page  51,  on  the  nature  and  actions  of  explosives.  It  is  only  the  man  who 
understands  all  the  facts  mentioned  there  who  will  be  able  to  load  and  blast 
with  greatest  ease,  speed  and  results. 

Scope  of  This  Chapter 

It  is  important  for  everyone  who  blasts  to  understand  why  he  does  things, 
as  well  as  how  to  do  them.  For  that  reason  the  following  discussion  of  the 
preparation  of  charges  is  made  full  and  complete,  with  due  attention  to  all 
the  important  factors  involved.  Details  of  any  particular  part  of  the  operation 
can  be  found  quickly  by  referring  to  the  heading  desired,  as  given  in  the  index. 

Readers  who  may  not  desire  a full  discussion  are  referred  to  the  following 

brief  outline  of  the  process.  . 

Be  careful  that  explosives,  cap  and  fuse  are  in  perfect  condition.  Cut  a 
length  of  fuse  sufficient  for  the  hole  to  be  loaded,  making  the  cut  clean,  with- 
out dragging  ends,  at  a slight  slant  of,  say,  30  to  45  degrees  from  right  angle. 

Pick  a cap  from  the  little  tin  cap  box,  carefully,  with  your  fingers,  and 
slide  it  gently  on  the  end  of  the  fuse.  With  a proper  cap  crimper  fasten  the 
cap  securely  to  the  fuse,  making  the  crimp  close  to  the  open  end  of  cap.  Avoid 
twisting  or  punching  the  end  of  fuse  against  the  bottom  of  cap  as  well  as  draw- 
ing it  away  from  the  bottom.  For  wet  work  waterproof  the  joint  of  cap  and 
fuse  with  tallow,  soap  or  other  material.  Do  not  use  thin  grease  or  oil.  _ 

Next  punch  a hole  at  a long  slant  in  the  side  of  the  stick  to  be  primed. 
Better  use  a wooden  punch  for  the  purpose.  The  handle  of  the  cap  crimper 

may  be  used.  . . . , 

Insert  the  cap  in  the  hole  made  as  described,  tie  the  fuse  in  place,  and, 
for  wet  work,  waterproof  all  openings  in  the  stick.  You  then  are  ready  to  '9ac" 

Provide  space  enough  in  the  hole  at  the  proper  point  to  hold  the  required 
amount  of  explosives  in  a bulk  that  is  not  too  long.  Be  sure  before  you  start 
to  press  in  the  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  (see  page  43)  that  there  is  enough 
clearance  to  permit  their  easy  and  certain  entrance.  Tamp  fully  and  hrmly 

up  to  the  top  of  the  hole.  , , 

The  charge  is  now  ready  to  fire,  which  may  be  done  by  pressing  the  burn- 
ing or  flaring  head  of  a freshly  scratched  match  against  the  powder  in  the  split 
end  of  the  fuse. 

Carrying  Explosives  and  Supplies 

The  place  to  keep  the  explosives  is  in  the  magazine  or  storage  place,  and 
not  with  you  in  the  field.  Carry  with  you  in  warm  weather  only  enough  for  the 
job  or  the  day,  or  in  cold  weather  only  as  much  as  can  be 
kept  warm  and  in  condition  for  firing  until  you  are  through 
Protection  loading.  Keep  explosives  separate  from  caps, 
of  Explosives  good  way  to  carry  the  caps,  fuse  and  small  tools  is 

in  a basket.  Put  a piece  of  blanket  in  the  bottom,  to  keep 
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out  dampness  when  the  basket  is  on  the  ground.  Some  blasters  use  an 
explosives  box  for  the  purpose,  putting  a wood  handle  or  double  wire  bale  on 
it.  The  tight  wood  box  probably  is  a little  better  than  the  basket  because  it 
affords  somewhat  more  complete  protection  to  the  contents. 

Whatever  the  method  of  carrying  the  explosives,  it  should  be  well  pro- 
tected. This  consists  in  keeping  the  hot  sun  off  it,  keeping  rain  and  fog  off 
it,  keeping  it  away  from  dampness  of  the  ground,  and  keeping  it  safe  from 
meddlesome  people  and  animals. 

Many  blasters  prepare  charges  before  going  to  the  field,  but  it  is  better 
practice  to  carry  along  the  tools  and  materials,  and  to  put  them  together  or 
make  the  primers  on  the  spot  after  all  the  holes  are  made  in  the  ground  or 
rock,  and  when  everything  is  ready  for  the  firing  except  to  put  the  explosive  in 
place. 

These  remarks  are  given  as  reminders.  Full  discussion  of  proper  handling 
and  storing  of  explosives  can  be  found  on  pages  60  to  61  respectively. 

Tools  and  Materials  Required 

The  first  step  in  preparation  of  charges  is  to  assemble  the  following:  as 
many  sticks  of  explosive  (or  parts  of 
stick,  if  charges  are  to  be  less  than  full 
sticks)  as  there  are  holes  to  be  primed; 
an  equal  number  of  caps;  a sufficient 
quantity  of  fuse;  some  string;  a wood 
punch  with  an  end  the  size  of  a cap  for 
about  3 inches;  a pair  of  cap  crimpers; 
a pocket  knife.  If  the  holes  are  very 
damp  or  full  of  water  you  also  will  need 
some  tallow  or  other  waterproofing 
material.  In  certain  cases  a sharp 
hatchet  or  axe  and  a block  of  wood  will 
be  worth  having.  The  purpose  and  use 
of  these  items  wdl  be  made  clear  later. 

Putting  Caps  and  Fuse  Together  (Maying  Primers) 

Fuse  is  described  as  to  sizes  and  properties  on  page  60  and  caps  on 
pages  58  to  60.  Readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  them  should  turn  to 
those  pages  at  this  point.  Unroll  the  fuse  and  cut  off  a length  that  will  be 
enough,  since  fuse  burns  about  2 feet  in  a minute  (there  are  variations — see 
page  61). 

Three  feet  will  give  you  minutes  or  a sufficient  time  to  get  beyond 
danger  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  fuse,  of  course,  must 
be  long  enough  to  reach  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole  when  the 
The  Fuse  charge  is  in  place.  Measure  the  depth  of  the  hole  before  you 
cut  the  fuse. 

Warm  cold  fuse  before  attempting  to  bend  it.  It  may  be 
taken  into  any  warm  room  for  the  purpose  but  should  be  subjected  to  no  heat 
greater  than  110  degrees.  If  for  any  reason  you  have  doubts  about  the  con- 
dition of  your  fuse,  cut  off  a foot  or  more  and  try  it  without  any  cap  or  explo- 
sive. If  it  will  burn  properly  it  is  all  right. 

Be  sure  to  get  fresh  ends  both  for  the  match  and  to  put  into  the  cap.  If 
fuse  has  been  cut  for  some  time  into  lengths,  it  is  well  to  cut  off  short  pieces 
from  the  old  ends  in  order  to  bring  fresh  powder  right  to  the  tips. 
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A handy  box  for  carrying  supplies  to  field. 


Cutting  the  Fuse 


Cut  the  fuse  off  at  a very  slight  angle  or  bevel— say  30  to  45  degrees,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  This  slant  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a little  space 
between  the  actual  end  of  the  powder  and  the  explosive 
material  in  the  bottom  of  the  cap,  to  enable  the  spark 
to  spit  into  material 

The  only  way  to  regulate  the  space  is  to  cut  the 
fuse  as  directed  and  let  the  long  tip  rest  gently  against 
the  bottom  of  the  cap.  The  spark  has  a better  chance  to  ignite  the  explosive 
material  in  the  cap  when  it  spits  from  the  end  of  the  fuse  than  when  it  merely 
burns  up  to  the  end  without  any  space  to  spit  into. 

The  end  of  the  fuse  where  cut  off  should  be  clean  and  free  from  dragging 
ends  and  threads.  If  it  is  not  cut  off  clean,  part  of  the  covering  may  double 
over  the  end  of  the  fuse  in  the  cap  and  keep  the  spark  away  from  the  explosive 
causing  a misfire.  Be  careful  to  keep  both  ends  of  fuse  off  damp  ground  and 
out  of  puddles  of  water. 

If  the  fuse  has  been  mashed,  or  is  too  thick  to  go  into  the  cap  easily,  do 
not  peel  off  any  of  the  covering.  Reduce  the  diameter  by  squeezing  it  with 
the  cap  crimpers  or  by  rolling  it  on  a smooth  surface  under  a knife  blade  or 
other  smooth  implement.  Sometimes  you  can  reduce  it  by  rolling  it  between 
the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  very  best  way  to  cut  fuse  is  on  a block  of  wood  with  a sharp  knife. 
The  blade  can  be  pressed  right  through  the  fuse  and  will  make  a clean  cut 
Another  good  tool  is  a sharp  axe,  to  be  used  on  a block  of  wood.  The  method 
of  cutting  is  of  small  importance,  just  so  the  actual  cut  is  made  smooth  and 
even  enough.  If  you  do  use  other  tools,  have  a knife  with  you  to  trim  up  ends 
that  are  not  true.  Be  careful  to  avoid  twisting,  pinching  or  otherwise  knock- 
ing the  freshly  cut  end  of  the  fuse  about,  for  you  may  shake  out  the  powder 
back  far  enough  to  cause  a misfire.  The  powder  should  come  out  flush  with  end. 

To  get  one  cap  out  of  the  tin  box  in  which  they  came,  tilt  the  box  up  on 
edge  till  some  of  the  caps  slide  forward,  and  then  pick  the  cap  up  with  your 
fingers.  Don’t  attempt,  on  penalty  of  losing  a hand,  to  take  a cap  out  of  a 
box  by  running  a nail  or  a little  stick  or  the  fuse  into  it  in  the  box.  Be  care- 
ful  you  do  not  drop  a cap  to  the  ground  or  floor. 

Turn  the  cap  upside  down,  to  make  sure  there  is  no  dirt  in 
it,  and  gently  slide  it  on  the  fuse  till  the  end  of  the  fuse  just 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  cap.  Do  not  ram,  press  or  twist  the 
end  against  the  bottom. 

Hold  the  fuse  with  capped  end  up,  to  keep  the  cap  from 
sliding  off,  and  crimp  the  cap  fast.  This  you  do  with  the  special  plier-like 

tool  called  a cap  crimper.  1 he 
“crimp”  is  made  by  pinching  the 
open  end  of  the  cap 
tight  to  the  fuse.  It 
Crimping  should  be  made  with- 
in the  last  quarter 
inch  of  the  open  end 
of  the  cap.  Never  make  it  toward 
the  closed  end  because  you  might 
disturb  the  explosive  material  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cap  and  cause  it 
“Crimp”  or  fasten  caps  to  fuse  with  a regular  crimp-  j.  exnlode 

ing  tool.  This  tool  does  the  job  far  better  than  it  * . 1*  J L 

can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Cap  crimpers  are  supplied  by 


The  Cap 
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all  makers  of  explosives.  Order  one  or  more  when  you  buy  your  explosive.  It 
is  well  to  have  an  extra  one  about  to  use  in  case  you  lose  one  on  extensive  jobs. 

This  fastening  of  the  fuse  to  the  cap  is  one  of  the  points  in  blasting  where 
a great  deal  of  abuse  occurs.  Blasters  think  they  can  take  a chance  with  danger 
or  with  misfires,  and  attempt  to  crimp  the  caps  some  other  way.  Except  in 
extreme  emergency  don’t  try  to  crimp  a cap  with  anything  except  a regular  crimp- 
ing tool;  but  there  are  times  when  one  may  not  have  a crimper  nor  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  wait  till  one  can  be  purchased.  There  is  a way  out  of  this  difficulty 
■ — which  is  to  secure  a makeshift  crimp  with  something  else  than  a crimper. 
It  is  possible  to  use  a pair  of  pliers,  ora  small  pair  of  pincers,  and  accomplish 
something  that  may  hold  the  cap  on  the  fuse.  The  best  makeshift  crimp  is 
to  take  a fold  of  the  cap  up  at  one  side  of  the  mouth  with  a pair  of  close 
fitting,  square-nosed  pliers.  Be  careful  while  doing  this  that  you  do  not 
grind  the  end  of  fuse  against  the  bottom  of  cap,  or  pull  the  end  back  from 
the  bottom.  If  the  fuse  should  pull  away  from  the  bottom  of  cap  a quarter 
inch,  a misfire  likely  would  result. 


Waterproofed  (tallowed)  sticks  ready  for  loading  in  wet  holes. 


When  the  charge  is  to  be  placed  in  a dry  hole,  waterproofing  is  not  needed, 
but  in  a wet  hole  the  connections  between  fuse  and  cap 
must  be  made  water-tight  with  tallow  or  soap.  Do  not  use 
Waterproofing  grease,  because  it  may  unite  with  the  tar  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fuse  cover  and  soften  it,  when  the  powder  train 
will  be  ruined.  W ater  in  the  cap  will  surely  make  it  worthless. 

Inserting  Caps  in  Explosive 

The  best  location  for  a cap  in  a stick  of  explosive  for  farm  blasting  is  in  a 
hole  in  the  side,  about  an  inch  and  a half  from  one  end.  The  best  position 
for  the  cap  at  this  point  is  at  a slant  that  takes  it  in  from  the  side  toward  the 
center,  but  as  near  longways,  or  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  stick,  as  possible. 
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Crimping  cap  with  the  Fuse  tied  firmly  to  stick  Electric  Blasting — Pass  the 
cap  crimper.  with  string.  doubled  fuze  wires  through 

a hole  in  stick  of  powder. 


Loop  the  doubled  end  of  Pull  loop  tight,  bend  wires  Insert  cap  in  slanting  hole 

fuze  wires  over  end  of  at  cap,  punch  slanting  hole  to  bend  of  wires,  take  up 

stick.  in  stick  high  up  and  round  slack  in  wires.  (Waterproof 

to  side  a little.  holes  if  ground  is  wet.) 


Id  cutting  fuse  from  roll  Taking  one  cap  carefully  Inserting  fresh  end  of 
use  sharp  knife.  from  box.  fuse  in  cap. 
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In  other  words,  when  making  the  hole  for 
Position  of  the  cap  in  the  explosive,  make  it  with  as 

Cap  in  Stick  long  a slant  down  toward  the  other  end  of 

the  stick  as  possible.  There  are  reasons  for 
this  connected  with  superior  or  inferior  detonation. 

Another  style  of  priming  much  used  is  to  set  the  cap 
in  a hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  stick  of  explosive,  and 
then  to  tie  the  paper  about  the  fuse  or  wires.  This  is  good 
so  long  as  it  is  not  damaged,  but  experience  shows  that  the 
tamping  stick  often  bends  the  fuse  over  sharply  when  the 
primed  stick  is  pressed  into  the  hole  and  sometimes  even 
interferes  with  the  cap  itself.  With  side  priming  there  is 
a cushion  of  the  soft  explosive  between  the  end  of  the  stick 
and  cap.  End  priming  always  is  good  provided  sufficient 
care  is  taken  in  loading  to  prevent  disturbing  or  displac- 
ing the  fuse  or  cap  with  tamping  rod. 

When  all  the  explosive  is  removed  from  its  stick 
wrappings,  the  cap  must  be  inserted  in  the  loose  explo-  Bad  Fnmmg- 

sive.  This  should  be  done  by  making  a hole,  as  in  a stick.  But  it  seldom 
pays  to  take  all  the  explosive  out  of  stick  wrappings.  Nearly  always  you  can 
leave  a half  stick  of  explosive  intact  for  the  cap. 


A good  crimp. 


To  make  the  hole  for  the  cap  use  the  handle  of  the  cap  crimper  or  a 
wooden  punch  just  a little  larger  than  the  cap.  The  hole  should  be  large  enough 
to  let  the  cap  in  without  much  pressing,  but  should  leave  no 
air  space  about  the  cap.  The  depth  of  the  hole  also  is  im- 
Making  Hole  portant.  It  should  be  just  enough  so  that  the  entire  cap 

in  Explosive  can  be  buried  in  the  explosive,  but  not  any  deeper.  If  it  is 

deeper,  the  cap  may  be  forced  on  down  to  the  bottom,  which 
will  leave  some  of  the  fuse  in  contact  with  the  explosive 
(may  cause  burning  instead  of  exploding  of  powder),  or  the  cap  may  be  seated 
just  inside  the  wrapping,  leaving  an  air  space  at  the  inside  end  or  bottom  of 
the  hole,  which  may  lower  the  effectiveness  of  the  explosive. 

When  the  cap  is  seated  in  its  hole  in  the  side  of  the  stick,  the  fuse  will 
extend  up  along  the  stick  past  the  near  end.  It  must  be  tied  in  this  position, 
so  securely  that  the  fuse  and  the  cap  will  not  be  pulled 
back  in  handling  or  by  rubbing  against  the  side  of  the  hole 
Fastening  Fuse  when  the  stick  is  pressed  down.  The  best  way  to  secure 
to  Explosive  it  is  to  wrap  a strong  string  several  times  below  the  point 

where  the  cap  is  inserted,  then  give  two  or  three  wraps 
about  the  fuse,  and  pull  tight  and  tie;  or  take  two  loops 
about  the  fuse  and  then  several  wraps  about  the  stick. 


Cutting  stick  in  two — roll  it  under  knife  blade. 
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When  the  foregoing  directions  have  been  complied  with  you  have  a stick 
of  explosive  primed  with  a cap  and  fuse.  It  is  ready  to  put  in  the  hole  in  the 
rock  or  ground. 

Loading  Charges  in  Holes 

You  will  need  a tamping  stick.  This  must  be  of  wood,  and  had  better  be 
about  the  size  of  a stick  of  explosive,  which  usually  will  be  \l/±  inches  in  diam- 
eter, except  in  case  of  blockhole  blasting  of  boulders,  when  a smaller  stick 
sometimes  is  needed  to  go  in  small  drill  holes.  Never  use  a metal  rod  for 
tamping.  Make  sure  that  the  hole  is  ready.  It  must  be  big  enough  to  allow 
sticks  of  explosive  to  slide  down  easily  (except  in  the  case  of  small  holes  drilled 
in  rock,  when  the  explosive  all  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
Tamping  rod  stick  wrappings  and  crumbled  and  pressed  into  the  hole). 

Loose  stones,  sharp  stones  and  roots  that  obstruct  the  hole 
should  be  removed  with  a bar  or  spoon  scraper.  This  work  must  be  com- 
pleted before  starting  to  load.  If  obstructions  fall  into  the  hole,  after  some 
of  the  explosive  is  in  place,  don’t  try  to  remove  it  by  force.  Make  another 
hole  at  a safe  distance  from  the  first,  put  in  another  charge  and  fire  it. 

Measure  the  hole  with  your  tamping  stick  and  judge  if  there  is  space  for 
the  required  charge  at  the  right  point.  Nearly  always  a charge  of  explosives 
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The  tamping  rod  should  be  of  wood. 

If  one  or  2 sticks  are  all  the  explosive 
required,  it  usually  will  not  hurt  to 
put  them  end  to  end.  But  if  3 or  more 
sticks  are  required,  to  put  them  end  to 
end  makes  the  charge  too  long,  and 
places  the  force  of  the  blast  elsewhere 
than  where  it  should  be. 

When  your  judgment  tells  you 
that  the  charge  should  be  in  a more  or 
less  round  bulk,  enlarge  the  hole  at  the 
point  where  the  charge  should  be  made. 
Sometimes  this  can  be  done  by  scrap- 
ing it  out  at  the  bottom  with  a toe-bar 
or  spoon-bar.  Again,  if  much  enlarg- 
ing is  required,  it  is  well  to  use  a small 
amount  of  explosive  to  secure  it.  This 
is  called  springing.  To  do  this  prime 
about  a quarter  of  a stick  as  usual, 
and  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Use  no  tamping.  After  it  is  fired  wait 
till  the  hole  cools,  and  you  will  find 
a cavity  large  enough  for  your  full 
charge. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  springing 
holes  if  you  can,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  cavity  often  is  enlarged  too 
much,  and  the  surrounding  earth  is  loosened  so  much  as  to  injure  confinement. 
(See  page  51  on  detonation).  A great  deal  can  be  done  by  scraping  the  small 
auger  hole  out  to  2 or  3 inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  then  causing  the 
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should  be  as  much  on  a pile  as  possible. 


sticks  to  enlarge  and  fill  the  hole  solidly.  To  accomplish  this  enlargement  of 
sticks,  slit  their  wrappings  3 or  4 places  lengthwise,  from  end  to  end.  Then 
press  them  home  with  the  tamping  stick.  They  will  expand  and  shorten.  Four 
to  6 sticks  in  this  way  can  be  got  into  the  full  length  of  two. 

Still  another  way  is  to  take  the  explosive  entirely  out  of  the  stick 
wrappings,  and  with  the  help  of  a tin  or  paper  tube,  such,  for  instance,  as 
calendars  are  mailed  in,  funnel  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  But  neither 
this  method  nor  slitting  the  sticks  is  wise  in  wet  holes.  It  is  true  that 
nitroglycerin  powders  will  stand  considerable  water,  but  the  safe  rule  in  wet 
blasting  is  to  leave  the  sticks  intact.  Ammonia  powders  or  dynamites  will 
not  stand  wetting  inside  the  paper  of  the  sticks  without  damage.  (Never 
under  any  circumstances  cut,  break,  unwrap  or  punch  holes  in  explosive  that 
is  frozen.  You  invite  an  explosion  in  your  hands  when  you  do). 

When  there  is  more  than  one  stick  in  the  charge,  place  the  primed 
stick  on  top  of  the  others — put  it  in  the  hole  last  or  next  to  last — when 
using  the  cap-and-fuse  method  of  firing. 

Be  sure  that  all  parts  of  the  charge  are  in  firm  contact.  It  will  not  do  to 
have  air  spaces,  or  dirt,  or  wrinkled  paper  between  the  sticks.  While  all  the 
powder  likely  would  go  off  under  these  conditions,  it  will  not  do  as  much 
work  as  it  should. 

The  sticks  of  explosive  may  fit  tightly  in  the  holes.  In  that  case  do  not 
ram  or  pound  them,  but  press  firmly  against  them,  one  at  a time,  with  the 
tamping  stick.  Press  the  explosive  into  tight  contact  with  the  sides  all  round, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

Tamping 

Tamping  is  a necessity.  The  charge  should  be  tightly  confined.  It  is  only 
in  springing  holes  and  sometimes  in  digging  post  holes  that  no 
tamping  is  advisable,  and  in  ditching  that  the  quantity  needed  is 
Tamping  less. 

When  the  explosive  is  in  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
start  the  tamping  by  rolling  in  some  loose  ground.  Keep  the 
tamping  stick  working  up  and  down  to  seat  this  ground  against  the  explosive, 
though  make  no  effort  to  get  it  tight  till  there  is  a few  inches  or  so  over  the 
explosive.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  blockhole  blasting  of  boul- 
ders and  ledges,  when  damp  clay  tamping  should  be  packed  solid  all 
the  way  down  to  the  explosives.  The  rule  for  the  least  contents  of  tamping 
that  will  do  good  work  is  that  it  should  be  6 or  7 times  as  deep  as  the  hole  meas- 
ures in  diameter. 

If  the  tamping  is  less  than  this,  the  best  results  will  not  be  secured, 
hence  deep  holes  often  are  necessary  for  the  sake  of  confinement  of  charge  as 
well  as  to  contain  the  amount  of  powder  used. 

Hold  the  fuse  to  one  side  with  one  hand  while  the  tamping  stick  is  worked 
with  the  other  hand.  Rake  the  dirt  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  be  careful  to 
get  in  the  hole  only  earth — not  clods,  sticks,  grass,  etc.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  damage  the  cover  of  the  fuse  with  the  tamping  stick. 

Fill  the  hole  to  the  top  with  tamping,  and  make  it  tight.  The  best  material 
for  tamping  is  moist  clay.  Tamping  material  always  is  better  when  made  v)et 
enough  to  ball.  In  fact,  there  isn’t  much  better  tamping  than  water  itself  in 
the  hole,  when  it  can  be  made  to  cover  the  charges  deeply  enough.  Use  the 
heaviest  earth  within  reach,  and  if  it  is  dry,  better  carry  some  water  for 
wetting  it. 
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Firing 


The  free  end  of  the  fuse  will 
stick  out  of  the  hole  filled  with 
tamping,  say  about  4 inches.  Your 
remaining  work  is  to  set  fire  to  the 
powder  in  the  fuse,  till  it  begins  to 
spit  continuously.  Split  the  end  of 
fuse  with  your  pocket  knife  to 
make  it  light  easily.  Put  the  flar- 
ing head  of  a freshly  scratched 
match  against  the  powder  exposed 
by  the  cut. 

Preparing  Charges  for  Electric  Firing  (Making  Primers ) 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  directions  for  preparing  charges  the  text  has  spoken 
only  of  caps  and  fuse.  When  the  firing  is  to  be  done  with  an  electric  blasting 
machine  instead  of  fuse,  you  must  use  electric  blasting  caps. 

These  come  from  the  makers  with  the  wires  already  fastened  in  them. 
(See  pages  59  and  60.)  They  are  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  stick  of  explosive 
without  any  preparation  such  as  ordinary  caps  and  fuse  require. 

Make  a slanting  hole  in  the  stick  of  explosive  just  as  is  described  on  page 
41.  Into  this  insert  the  electric  blasting  cap,  letting  its  wires  project 
just  as  the  fuse  does  when  fuse  is  used.  Then  tie  the  wires  to  the  stick  with  a 
string  as  fuse  is  tied,  to  prevent  the  cap  from  being  pulled  partly  or  entirely 
out  of  the  hole. 


Stick  the  burning  head  of  a match  against  the 
powder  to  light  fuse  surely. 


Bad  method  of  fastening  wires. 
It  is  better  to  tie  them. 


Bad  position  of  cap  in  stick,  and  of  cap  wires. 


It  is  a little  difficult  to  tie  the  wires  tight  enough  with  a string  to  prevent 
slipping.  Another  way  to  fasten  them  securely  is  to  pass  the  wires  through 
the  stick.  To  do  it  punch  a hole  straight  through  the  stick  of  explosive  about 
the  middle.  Double  the  wires  about  6 inches  back  of  the  cap  and  pass  the 
doubled  end  through  this  hole.  Then  loop  the  doubled  ends  from  the  other 
side  back  round  the  lower  end  of  the  stick.  Take  up  the  slack  in  the  wires 
and  you  will  have  a sure  fastening.  The  cap  can  be  inserted  in  the  stick  at 
another  point,  in  a slanting  hole,  just  as  described  previously. 

In  fixing  wires  of  electric  blasting  caps  to  sticks,  avoid  crossing  them  and 
avoid  bending  them  sharply  or  in  any  manner  that  will  break  their  insulating. 
If  the  insulating  is  broken  it  likely  will  cause  a short  circuit,  which  will  result 
in  a misfire.  Never  take  a half  hitch  about  the  stick,  voith  the  wires.  Do  not  pull 
at  the  wires  and  the  cap,  because  to  do  so  may  break  the  fine  bridge  wire  that 
causes  the  cap  to  explode  when  the  current  goes  through. 
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Load  these  primed  sticks  the  same  as  is  directed  for  fuse  primed  charges. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  rupturing  the  insulating  on  the  wires  with  small  stones  in 
the  hole  or  with  the  tamping  rod. 

The  finishing  of  the  tamping  leaves  two  wires  projecting  from  each  hole. 
They  must  be  connected  with  the  blasting  machine  or  other  source  of  current 
with  connecting  wire  and  leading  wire,  in  the  manner  described  fully  on  pages 
55  to  57.  Further  discussion  is  not  needed  at  this  point. 

Some  General  Suggestions 

In  priming  sticks  of  explosive  with  fuse  and  blasting  cap,  you  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  permitting  the  fuse  to  touch  the  explosive.  High  explosives 
will  burn  like  gasoline  or  coal-oil.  They  are  very  easily  set  on  fire  by  sparks 
spitting  from  fuse.  When  they  are  burning  the  explosion  will  be  very  much 
weaker  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  will  give  off  noxious  gases. 

A very  frequent  cause  of  misfires  is  the  bending,  kinking  and  crooking  of 
fuse.  This  is  especially  frequent  when  the  cap  is  inserted  in  the  center  of  the 
end  of  the  stick  of  explosive  and  then  carelessly  forced  over  against  the  side  of 
the  hole  by  the  tamping  stick  and  tamping  material.  Keep  the  fuse  straight, 
and  never  under  any  circumstances  lace  it  through  the  stick  of  explosive.  That 
is  a sure  cause  of  trouble. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  a cap  from  a primed  stick  of  explosive, 
do  it  gently  and  carefully,  and  unless  the  cap  and  fuse  are  immediately  to  be 
inserted  in  another  stick,  destroy  them  both  by  lifting  a shovelful  of  earth 
and  putting  the  cap  under  the  ground  in  the  hole,  after  which  light  the  fuse 
and  go  away. 

It  is  better  not  to  lift  or  carry  the  primed  stick  of  explosive  by  the  fuse 
or  wires  when  it  can  be  helped.  When  a practice  of  carrying  primed  sticks 
by  the  fuse  is  made,  misfires  and  poor  explosions  will  be  caused,  not  every 
time,  but  often  enough  to  make  it  wiser  not  to  do  so.  The  cap  often  is  pulled 
back  in  spite  of  the  tie  string. 

Where  explosives  that  are  subject  to  water  damage  are  used  in  work  that 
is  wet,  matters  can  be  helped  by  making  the  sticks  waterproof  with  tallow, 
paraffine  or  other  suitable  material.  It  is  practicable  to  stop  all  the  seams  on 
the  sticks,  load  and  fire  without  delay,  even  with  explosives  that  would  be 
put  out  of  business  if  the  water  got  at  the  actual  material  instead  of  only  at 
the  wrappings  of  the  sticks.  Pay  particular  attention  to  waxing  or  tallowing 
the  place  where  the  cap  and  wires  go  into  the  stick. 

When  doing  wet  blasting,  use  every  care  to  keep  the  outer  end  of  the  fuse 
from  dropping  into  the  water  or  from  resting  on  damp  ground.  The  inner 
wrappings  of  fuse  and  the  powder  train  itself  take  up  water  like  a blotter.  On 
a very  foggy  day  it  is  well  to  keep  fuse  in  a closed  box.  Mist  and  rain  of 
course,  will  damage  it. 
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Explosives  and  Blasting  Supplies 

The  catalogs  of  manufacturers  are  not  intended  to  give  all  the  fundamental 
facts  about  and  the  differences  between  the  various  explosives.  To  do  so 
would  take  too  much  space.  They  give  the  trade  names  and  the  measure- 
ments and  weights  of  sticks  and  boxes,  demanded  by  purchasers,  and  are  pre- 
pared on  the  supposition  that  blasters  and  buyers  of  explosives  know  what 
they  need.  This  bulletin  includes  explanations  of  the  names  under  which 
blasting  explosives  are  made  and  marketed,  outlines  their  properties,  and  makes 
clear  the  work  and  conditions  for  which  each  grade  is  intended  and  suited. 

Explosives 

There  are  scores  of  different  kinds  of  explosives  made  and  used  for  blast- 
ing purposes,  and  many  dozens  of  different  names  used  for  them.  The  most 
familiar  name  of  any  explosive  in  America  is  dynamite.  Another 
familiar  term  is  powder.  Other  names  are  farm  powder,  quarry 
Names  powder,  contractor’s  powder,  coal  powder,  stumping  powder,  Jud- 
son  powder,  gelatin,  blasting  gelatin,  R.  R.  P.,  giant  powder,  blast- 
ing powder  and  dozens  of  others. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  explosives  designated  by  these  names  are  made 
in  several  strengths,  and  in  qualities  to  suit  varying  conditions.  For  this  rea- 
son figures  and  other  marks  are  attached  to  the  names  to  distinguish  the  grades. 
In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  names  are  used  to  designate  not  only  one  cer- 
tain explosive  but  several  widely  different  ones.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  names  dynamite  and  powder.  The  selection  of  names  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  made  for  illustrative  purposes,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  any  sense 
as  a recommendation  of  those  explosives  for  any  purpose.  The  recommen- 
dations are  given  in  detail  on  other  pages. 

All  blasting  explosives  are  not  made  from  the  same  ingredients,  and  they 
differ  a great  deal  in  many  other  ways  than  in  quality,  as  quality  is  generally 
understood.  You  can  buy  cornmeal  that  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  but  when 
you  buy  explosives  you  will  find  there  are  few  which  can  be 
classed  as  of  poor  quality.  Nearly  every  standard  kind  and 
Differences  grade  is  of  excellent  quality  for  some  particular  purpose  and 
condition.  And  practically  every  one  can  be  classed  as  of  poor 
quality  for  conditions  and  purposes  to  which  it  is  not  suited. 

Nor  is  the  difference  one  of  size  of  stick  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be,  though 
this  is  one  element.  The  main  differences  are  ones  of  strength,  quickness  or 
speed  of  gases,  sensitiveness,  resistance  to  cold  and  to  water,  density,  fumes 
and  cost.  Some  explosives  are  suitable  for  wet  work,  and  others  only  for  dry 
work;  some  are  adapted  to  blasting  hard,  tough  rock,  others  to  blasting  ground 
only;  some  freeze  when  chilled  a little;  others  can  be  exposed  freely  without 
freezing.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  better  explosives  of  to-day 
have  been  developed  during  recent  years  and  are  comparatively  new.  The  ex- 
plosive to  buy  for  any  particular  work  is  the  best  one  on  the  market  for  all 
the  conditions  involved. 

Black  blasting  powder  has  been  known  and  used  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  a long  time.  It 
is  composed  of  saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphur  and  char- 
coal. It  does  not  vary  in  strength,  and  varies  little  in  other 
Explosive  properties. 

Ingredients  The  dynamites  and  high  explosive  powders  have  little  or 

no  relation  to  black  blasting  powder.  They  depend  for  their 
explosive  force  on  other  explosive  chemicals  the  best  known  of 
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which  are  nitroglycerin  and  ammonium  nitrate.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
brief  description  to  name  additional  explosive  elements. 

The  first  dynamite  was  made  in  Europe  by  mixing  nitroglycerin  with  a 
light  spongy  earth,  and  packing  the  mixture  in  paper  tubes  as  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite and  powder  are  packed  to-day.  Nitroglycerin  itself  is  a wonderfully  ef- 
ficient explosive  when  it  can  be  controlled,  but  it  is  so  dangerous  and  unstable 
that  it  must  be  mixed  and  treated  to  make  it  safe  enough  to  handle. 

As  other  explosive  chemicals  become  better  understood,  it  has  been  found 
of  advantage  to  substitute  materials  that  are  explosive  for  the  light  earth  used 
to  absorb  the  nitroglycerin.  And  more  than  that,  the  nitroglycerin  itself  has 
been  displaced  to  varying  degrees  in  some  of  the  powders  and  dynamites  by 
ammonium  nitrate  and  other  materials.  Few  blasting  explosives  contain  no 
nitroglycerin  at  all,  but  many  contain  only  4 or  5 per  cent,  of  it.  Each  of  these 
combinations  of  materials,  or  formula,  has  its  own  peculiarities  in  addition  to 
variation  in  strength,  all  of  which  information  it  is  well  for  a buyer  and  blaster 
to  understand. 

The  explosives  marketed  as  “straight  dynamites”  and  “straight  powders” 
are  made  from  nitroglycerin.  Those  made  from  an  ammonium  nitrate  base 
are  called  by  many  manufacturers  “extra”  dynamites  and  powders.  Gelatin 
dynamites  and  blasting  gelatin  are  nitroglycerin  explosives  in  which  the  nitro- 
glycerin has  been  combined  with  gun  cotton.  The  various  special  mine,  quarry, 
stumping,  farm  and  other  miscellaneous  dynamites  and  high  explosive  powders 
on  the  market  are  not  so  named  that  their  ingredients  can  be  determined  with- 
out a statement  from  their  makers. 

The  power  of  an  explosive  and  its  violence  are  two  different  qualities. 
The  power,  or  direct  strength,  is  due  to  the  volume  of  the  gases.  If  a pound 
of  a certain  explosive  gives,  for  instance,  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  when  completely  detonated  or  fired,  while  a pound 
Strength  and  of  another  explosive  gives  500  cubic  feet  and  a pound  of  a 
Quickness  third  gives  2,000,  the  lifting  power  of  each  explosive  will 

be  in  direct  proportion  to  its  gas  volume. 

But  the  violence  of  the  gases  depend,  not  on  their 
volume,  but  on  their  speed.  If  they  are  comparatively  slow  in  forming  and  in 
forcing  their  way  out  of  their  confinement  they  will  break  out  large  cracks 
and  escape  through  them,  pushing  the  material  aside.  If  they  are  very  fast 
or  quick,  they  will  grind  and  pulverize  everything  they  come  in  contact  with,  and 
throw  out  the  whole  side  of  the  confining  material,  but  will  not  crack  it  so  far. 

The  matter  can  be  made  clear  by  comparing  a push  with  a blow  of  a hammer. 
Both  may  have  equal  power,  but  the  effects  on  a block  of  wood,  for  instance, 
at  the  point  where  they  are  applied  are  very  different.  The  push  will  move 
the  object  almost  without  marking  it.  The  blow  may  move  it,  but  it  is  sure 
to  leave  a mark  of  greater  or  less  depth,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ham- 
mer and  its  speed.  A still  better  comparison,  perhaps,  is  that  between  the  blow 
of  a sledge  and  of  light  hammer.  It  is  possible  to  hit  a blow  of  as  much  power 
or  weight  with  one  as  with  the  other,  but  the  material  at  the  point  where  the 
blow  lands  with  the  light  hammer  will  be  badly  dented,  or  maybe  broken. 
The  reason  is  that  the  light  hammer  moves  with  much  greater  speed. 

In  quarries  blasters  make  use  of  these  facts  in  order  to  get  the  rock  broken 
out  in  pieces  of  the  size  preferred.  When  they  want  large  pieces  they  use  an 
explosive  with  sufficient  power  to  break  the  rock,  but,  comparatively  speaking 
with  a slow  speed  of  gases;  when  they  want  small  pieces  and  much  shattering, 
they  use  an  explosive  of  the  same  or  greater  power  but  with  swift  and  violent 
gas  action. 
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For  each  result  and  for  each  material  a certain  power  is  required  and  a 
certain  quickness  of  the  gases  is  best.  By  way  of  illustration,  take  soil  blasting  for 
tillage  purposes.  There  is  no  object  in  violently  grinding  the  earth  at  one  spot 
while  surrounding  earth  that  might  be  reached  is  left  untouched.  A proper 
explosive  for  this  purpose  is  one  that  will  have  enough  pulverizing  action, 
that  will  lift  and  shake  up  the  soil,  and  that  extends  its  effects  for  long  distances. 
For  an  example  of  the  other  extreme,  take  mud-capping  rocks.  For  this  work 
the  explosive  cannot  be  too  violent  in  action.  The  gases,  backed  up  by  the 
rapidly  yielding  wall  of  air  behind  them,  must  strike  the  rock  a crushing  blow 
in  the  minimum  of  time. 

Nitroglycerin  and  ammonia  powders  and  dynamites,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, are  of  equal  strengths  when  of  equal  markings.  The  strength  is  indi- 
cated accurately  by  percentage  figures. 

Nitroglycerin  explosives  are  uniformly  quicker  and  more  violent  in  action 
than  ammonium  nitrate  explosives,  and  the  more  nitroglycerin  there  is  in  the 
explosive  the  quicker  it  is.  The  ammonia  explosives  are  not  as  quick,  in  any 
strength,  as  the  corresponding  nitroglycerin  explosives.  Therefore  a 50% 
nitroglycerin  powder  is  more  violent  than  a 50%  ammonia  powder,  and  a 
20%  ammonia  powder  is  much  less  violent  than  a 50%  grade. 

When  the  object  is  to  shatter  and  reduce  to  fine  fragments  the  material  to 
be  blasted,  the  proper  explosive  is  a quick  one,  while  when  the  object  is  to 
lift  and  shake  up  the  material  the  best  explosive  is  a slow  one.  (See  table  on 
page  50,  also  detailed  recommendations  on  pages  22  and  25.)  But  there 
are  other  factors  that  must  be  considered. 

Nitroglycerin  explosives  resist  water  better  than  ammonia  explosives,  but 
if  the  cartridge  wrappings  are  not  broken  or  opened,  ammonia  dynamite  or 
powder  can  be  loaded  in  wet  holes  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  firing  should 
not  be  delayed  any  longer  after  loading  than  necessary,  and  it  is  wise  to  plan 
the  work  so  that  it  may  be  done  at  the  longest  within  a half  hour  after  loading. 
Storage  in  a damp  place  will  weaken  explosives,  especially  ammonia  explosives. 

Gelatin  explosives  resist  water  very  well,  and  may  be  loaded  in  wet  holes, 
or  under  water,  with  assurance  that  they  will  explode  with  their  full  power. 
Blasting  gelatin  is  entirely  water-resisting. 

Explosives  will  freeze,  and  when  in  this  condition  are  dangerous,  and  can- 
not be  fired  properly,  if  at  all,  with  a cap  of  any  kind.  They  must  be  thawed 
and  they  must  be  handled  very  carefully  if  they  are  to  be  used.  On  no  account 
attempt  to  cut  the  wrappings,  to  break  a stick,  or  to  handle  the  frozen  explo- 
sive in  the  ordinary  way.  (See  pages  51  and  52  for  directions  for  thawing.) 

Regular  nitroglycerin  explosives  are  quickest  to  freeze.  Others,  known  as 
“Low  Freezing,”  will  stand  much  lower  temperatures  without 
showing  trouble  in  this  respect. 

Freezing  Ammonium  nitrate  explosives  also  will  freeze,  but  not  quite 

so  quickly  as  nitroglycerin  explosives.  They  too  are  made  on 
both  regular  and  low  freezing  formulas.  The  low  freezing  am- 
monia will  stand  more  cold  than  the  low  freezing  nitroglycerin. 

The  regular  explosives  will  freeze  at  temperatures  of  45  to  50  degrees. 
The  low  freezing  explosives  will  not  freeze  and  become  solid  till  the  thermome- 
ter gets  down  to  at  least  25  degrees,  and  in  practice  many  of  them  can  be  used 
right  out  in  the  open  without  any  trouble  when  the  temperature  is  down  to 
zero  and  below.  The  length  of  time  the  powder  is  exposed  to  the  cold  has 
much  to  do  with  its  freezing. 

The  safety  point  for  both  low-freezing  explosives  and  regular  explosives 
is  not  a matter  of  rule,  but  of  watching  the  explosive.  When  high  explosive 


powder  or  dynamite  is  frozen,  the  sticks  will  be  hard,  and  when  it  is 
partly  frozen  they  usually  will  have  a mottled  appearance  on  outside  of  the 
paper  wrappings.  The  hardness  may  only  be  in  spots.  When  not  frozen,  the 
sticks  should  be  a little  soft  all  over.  No  explosives  should  be  handled  much, 
cut,  punched,  rubbed,  broken  or  loaded  when  they  are  frozen.  They  can- 
not be  exploded  satisfactorily  and  such  acts  are  dangerous. 

In  cold  weather  always  use  the  low  freezing  grade  of  explosives,  for  the 
regular  grades  may  freeze  in  the  holes  before  they  can  be  fired.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  use  the  stronger  caps,  say  No.  8 (see  page  50)  in  cold  weather.  When 
a charge  of  explosive  is  chilled  but  not  frozen  it  can  be  fired  satisfactorily  by  a 
heavier  impulse  (blow  and  heat)  than  ordinary,  such  as  a fresh  No.  8 cap  gives. 
The  low  freezing  explosives  do  not  differ  in  action  from  the  regular  explosives, 
and  are  just  as  efficient. 

The  gases  of  explosives  naturally  are  more  or  less  objectionable  when 
breathed.  Some  of  them  are  poisonous,  others  are  merely  disagreeable.  When 
explosives  are  used  out  in  the  open  the  gases  are  taken  up  by  the  air  so  quickly 
that  none  of  them  give  any  serious  trouble,  though  they  do  cause  headaches. 
It  is  only  in  tunnels  and  deep  shafts  where  the  air  is  confined  that  the  matter  of 
fumes  is  important,  not  on  farms. 

Special  explosives  have  been  developed  for  tunnel  and  mine  work,  but  they 
are  not  important  in  agricultural  work.  The  only  fact  about  fumes  worth  know- 
ing in  farm  blasting  is  that  nitroglycerin  explosives  either 
in  the  form  of  their  gases  or  when  absorbed  through  the 
Other  Properties  skin  will  cause  headache  somewhat  quicker  than  ammonia 
explosives.  The  so-called  fumeless  explosives  always  cost 
more  than  any  ordinary  dynamites  and  powders  and  are 
not  suited  to  farm  work.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  buy  grades  of  explosives 
suited  for  their  special  purpose. 

Dynamites  and  most  high  explosive  powders  are  light-colored  materials 
that  look  like  fine,  sticky  sawdust,  and  they  always  are  packed  in  “sticks” 
made  with  cylinders  of  tough  paper.  These  sticks  vary  in 
diameter  and  length.  The  standard  is  134  inches  in  diameter 
Appearance  and  8 inches  long.  This  is  the  size  carried  in  stock  by  dealers 

of  Explosives  and  in  the  magazines  of  the  makers.  You  can  get  special 

sizes  of  sticks  if  you  need  a considerable  quantity,  varying 
from  }/&  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  4 inches.  Sizes  other  than  the  standard  1 34 
by  8 inch  may  cost  more  per  pound  than  the  standard  owing  to  higher  pack- 
ing cost. 

Dynamites  and  high  explosive  powders  are  packed  in  wooden  boxes  con- 
taining 25  pounds  or  50  pounds,  as  you  prefer.  A 50-pound  box  of  20%  ammonia 
powder  or  dynamite  will  contain  about  105,  134  by  8 inch  sticks.  If  of  20% 
nitroglycerin,  it  will  contain  about  98  sticks.  If  of  gelatin  dynamite,  or  blasting 
gelatin,  it  will  contain  about  88  sticks. 

A word  should  be  said  here  about  the  cost  of  explosives.  No  quotations  can 
be  given  because  the  prices  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  from  time 
to  time.  The  ammonia  products  usually  are  cheapest.  The  cost  of  course 
follows  the  percentage  strength,  the  low  percentages  cheaper  and  the  high  per- 
centages dearer.  Gelatin  explosives  cost  about  the  same  as  straight  nitroglycerin 
explosives.  The  special  explosives  for  use  in  mines,  tunnels,  quarries,  railroad 
construction  work,  etc.,  often  cost  more  than  the  explosives  recommended 
here  for  farm  work. 

In  buying  explosives  look  first  to  getting  the  one  that  is  best  suited 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  aside  from  that  the  cheapest  one.  There 
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would  be  no  object  in  using  a straight  nitroglycerin  or  a gelatin  explosive  when 
one  of  the  ammonia  farm  powders  would  do  the  work,  for  the  former  explosive 
cost  much  more  than  the  latter. 

To  avoid  “explosive  misfits”  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  material  to  be  blasted,  the  conditions  of  weather,  water,  etc.,  and  the  results 
wanted.  The  kind  of  explosives  to  use  depends  on  these  factors.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  facts  mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs,  the  reader  will  see  that  there 
is  a type  of  explosive  made  for  almost  every  condition  and  kind  of  work,  and 
will  understand  why  one  will  not  suit  the  work  of  another. 

As  the  briefest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  general  suggestions  for  the  type 
of  explosive  best  for  different  agricultural  work,  a table  follows:  (Detailed 
recommendations  are  given  on  pages  21  and  25.) 

Explosives  Recommended  for  Different  Wor\ 

Stone  blasting — mudcap Straight  nitroglycerin  or  ammonia  dynamite, 

50%  or  60%. 

Stone  blasting — undermine.  . .To  break,  same  as  for  mudcapping:  to  throw 

out,  use  any  dynamite  or  powder  of  20%  strength. 
Stone  blasting — blockhole.  . . .To  shatter  well,  any  high  percentage  dynamite 

or  powder;  to  break  into  large  pieces,  20% 
ammonia  dynamite  or  powder. 

Soil  blasting — for  subsoiling 

and  for  tree  planting..  . .20%  ammonia  dynamite  or  powder. 

Ditching — electric  firing 20%  to  40%  ammonia  explosives;  (nitroglycerin 

is  equally  effective) ; in  loose  dry  ground,  high 
percentage  nitroglycerin  explosives. 

Ditching — transmitted  detona- 
tion   Straight  nitroglycerin  dynamite  or  powder,  50% 

strength. 

Stump  blasting — in  medium 

and  heavy  soils,  wet  or 

dry 20  % nitroglycerin  or  ammonia  dynamite  or 

powder. 

Stump  blasting — in  dry  sand 

and  other  light  soil 50%  nitroglycerin  or  ammonia  dynamite  or 

powder. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  explosives  for  your  particular  work  it  is 
well  to  write  to  the  manufacturer  you  prefer,  asking  which  of  their  grades  and 
brands  would  be  most  suitable. 


Detonation 

It  is  well  known  that  black  powder  is  fired  by  a spark,  and  that  dynamites 
and  high  explosive  powders  cannot  be  fired  by  a spark  but  require  a shock  and 
heat.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  explosion  of  any 
Firing,  Exploding  powder  or  dynamite,  due  to  variations  in  the  way  it  is 
or  Detonating  fired.  M 

An  explosion  of  powder  or  dynamite  is  the  result  of 
a very  sudden  creation  of  a great  volume  of  gas  from  a 
smaller  volume  of  powder.  The  kind  and  amount  of  gases  produced  by  any 
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high  explosives  depend  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  shock  used  to  fire  the  charge, 
and  on  its  confinement. 

The  effect  of  lighting  a piece  of  unconfined  dynamite  with  a piece  of  fuse 
without  a cap  on,  is  that  the  dynamite  will  burn  fast  without  exploding  and  make 
a dense  smoke  which  has  a bad  smell  and  produces  severe  headaches.  This  is 
simple  combustion.  If  the  piece  of  dynamite  is  confined  closely  and  lighted  in 
the  same  way  it  will  explode,  but  will  give  off  similar  bad  fumes.  If  a weak  cap 
is  used  on  the  fuse,  or  the  dynamite  is  set  off  by  a fall,  the  dynamite  will  be 
partially  detonated,  and  explode  with  considerable  force,  but  it  still  will  give 
off  the  bad  fumes  and  smoke.  The  same  piece  of  dynamite  fired  with  a No.  6 
or  8 cap  will  be  completely  detonated,  and  will  explode  with  great  violence  and 
force,  even  when  unconfined,  except  by  air,  and  will  give  off  very  little  smoke. 

The  last-named  explosion  is  detonation.  It  is  produced  by  a violent  shock 
in  connection  with  intense  heat.  Nitroglycerin  is  5 times  as  strong  as  black 
blasting  powder  when  exploded  by  fire,  and  10  times  as  strong  when  detonated. 
This  explains  the  enormous  force  given  by  detonation  as  compared  to  simple 
explosion. 

But  detonation  itself  is  no  set  thing  that  always  takes  place  the  same. 
There  is  good,  or  complete,  or  full  detonation,  and  there  is  partial  detonation. 
In  case  of  incomplete  detonation,  or  any  detonation  at  a less  speed  than  the 
greatest  for  any  particular  explosive,  the  gases  formed  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  For  one  thing,  they  are  more  noxious  or  poisonous.  The  more  powerful 
and  severe  the  blow  delivered  by  the  cap,  the  more  quickly  does  the  chemical 
action  take  place  in  the  explosive.  It  is  only  when  high  explosives  detonate 
with  their  greatest  speed  that  their  maximum  power  is  generated. 

Air  spaces  about  the  cap  in  the  stick  of  explosive  cushion  its  blow  and  weaken 
detonation.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  initial  detonation  of  the  powder  right  around 
the  cap  which  governs  the  nature  of  the  explosion  of  the  whole  charge.  A blaster 
should  understand  the  importance  of  setting  up  complete  detonation  in  order  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  force  out  of  explosives.  Sometimes  explosives  lose 
as  much  as  20%  of  their  effectiveness  when  fired  with  weak  caps.  Lack  of 
confinement  has  a similar  effect.  Sixty  per  cent,  dynamite  poorly  detonated 
is  less  effective  than  40%  well  detonated. 

When  explosives  become  chilled  it  is  difficult  to  detonate  them  properly 
with  the  usual  cap,  hence  the  advisability  of  using  a very  strong  cap  in  cold 
weather — a No.  8.  Many  of  the  holes  are  frequently  loaded  for  some  time 
before  firing,  and  even  if  the  powder  is  soft  and  normal  while  charging,  it  after- 
wards becomes  somewhat  chilled  in  the  cold  ground. 

Throughout  this  and  other  bulletins  in  this  series,  the 
terms  caps  and  electric  blasting  caps  are  used  in  speaking 
Cap  Means  of  the  exploders  used  to  fire  the  charges  of  dynamite  or 

Detonator  powder,  although  in  the  field  and  among  manufacturers 

the  same  articles  are  called  by  the  terms  "detonators,”  or 
“electric  exploders.” 

Thawing  Explosives 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (on  page  49)  that  regular  explosives  chill  or  freeze 
at  temperatures  of  45  to  50  degrees.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  low 
freezing  explosives  that  seldom  need  thawing,  the  necessity  for  doing  the 
thawing  on  farms  is  not  as  frequent  as  it  used  to  be. 

Frozen  dynamites  and  powders  are  dangerous  materials,  and  whenever 
the  temperature  is  near  the  freezing  point  for  them,  the  sticks  should  be 
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inspected  before  using  to  see  if  they  show  any  of  the  hardness  that  indicates 
chilling.  If  so,  handle  them  very  carefully  till  they  are  thawed.  Dynamites  and 
high  explosive  powders  will  be  a little  soft  to  the  pressure 
of  your  thumb  when  they  are  not  frozen. 

Frozen  Explosive  Frozen  explosives  are  dangerous  because  they  are 

very  much  more  easily  exploded  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
handling.  They  are  more  sensitive  to  friction  and  to 
blows  of  tools.  The  sticks  may  explode  when  dropped  to  the  ground  or 
floor,  when  sticks  are  broken  in  two,  when  wrappings  are  cut  with  a knife,  when 
cap  holes  are  punched  with  a stick,  or  when  they  are  shoved  into  a hole  with  a 
tamping  stick.  At  the  same  time  they  are  so  much  less  sensitive  to  the  direct 
shock  of  a detonating  cap  that  they  cannot  be  fired  properly  with  a cap. 
Therefore  the  rule  must  be  laid  down  that  frozen  sticks  of  high  explosives  never 
must  be  cut  or  ruptured  or  used  until  they  are  thawed. 

When  nitroglycerin  freezes  it  crystallizes,  therefore  the  nitroglycerin  in 
dynamite  or  powder  tends  to  separate  from  its  absorbing  materials  into  small 
crystals.  When  the  dynamite  is  thawed  slowly  with  sticks  lying  on  their  sides, 
the  nitroglycerin  is  reabsorbed  as  fast  as  it  liquefies.  But  when  thawed  too 
fast,  the  nitroglycerin  is  liable  to  run  out  of  the  sticks  before  it  is  reabsorbed. 
Quick  thawing  will  damage  explosives  a great  deal  more  than  they  would  be 
damaged  by  freezing  followed  by  long,  gradual  thawing. 

Thawing  is  a dangerous  operation  when  not  done 
right.  It  probably  is  correct  to  state  that  more  acci- 
dents with  dynamite  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
improper  thawing  than  for  all  other  reasons  put  to- 
gether. At  the  same  time  proper  thawing  is  entirely 
safe. 

Two  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  accidents  while 
thawing  explosives  are  in  putting  the  sticks  into  water  or 
steam,  and  putting  them  on  hot  stoves  or  stones. 
Water,  and  especially  hot  water,  forces  the  nitro- 
glycerin out  of  the  sticks.  The  free  nitroglycerin  goes 
One  type  of  thawer  on  to  the  bottom,  and  explodes  at  the  time  of  the  first 
increase  in  heat,  or  first  light  blow.  When  sticks  of 
explosives  are  laid  on  hot  material  the  nitroglycerin  also  runs  from  the  paper 

wrappings  and  drops  of  it  fall  to  the  stone  or 
Causes  of  metal.  This  almost  always  causes  an  explosion. 

Accidental  Explosions  At  about  350  F.  degrees  of  heat,  which  is  only  a little 

more  than  that  of  boiling  water,  the  nitroglycerin 
will  explode  without  a shock 

Examine  your  explosives  a day  or  so  before  you  are  ready  to  use  them, 
and  if  they  show  that  they  are  frozen,  proceed  to  thaw 
them  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  Use  only  a DRY 

Safe  Thawing  warmth.  Use  no  temperature  higher  than  is  comfortable 
to  the  hand,  or  the  limit  may  be  set  at  100  or  110  degrees. 
Use  no  heat  of  any  kind  that  cannot  be  controlled  with 
certainty.  If  you  do  this  you  will  be  safe. 

Every  large  maker  of  explosives  will  supply  thawing  apparatus  that  is 
safe.  Sometimes  this  is  a double  kettle  arranged  so  that  the  sticks  of  explosives 
can  be  placed  in  the  inside  vessel,  while  the  outside  vessel  can  be  filled  with 
warm  water  and  a blanket  can  be  spread  over  the  top.  Other  more  elaborate 
thawers  consist  of  a vessel  containing  watertight  tubes  just  big  enough  to  hold 
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sticks  of  explosive,  running  through  a space  to  be  filled  with  warm  water.  The 
catalogs  describe  these  ready-made  thawers  in  detail. 

Home-made  thawers  can  be  arranged  with  two  buckets,  one  small  enough  to 
hang  inside  the  other.  Put  the  sticks  inside  the  small  one  and  warm  water  around 
the  outside,  in  the  big  bucket.  Another  good  way  is  to  put  a five-gallon  can  of 
warm  water  inside  a barrel,  or  box,  and  pile  the  sticks  of  explosives  in  the  barrel 
around  the  can.  The  top  of  the  barrel  should  be  covered  with  a blanket.  Or 
put  the  water  in  the  barrel  and  the  explosives  in  a can  or  bucket.  A small 
closet  of  course  can  be  used  instead  of  a barrel.  A can  of  warm  water  can  be  set 
inside  a magazine  to  keep  the  temperature  up. 

The  old-fashioned  manure  pile  method  of  thawing  is  reliable  and  safe,  though 
a good  deal  of  trouble.  This  consists  in  burying  a box  somewhat  larger  than  a 
box  of  explosives  in  fresh  horse  manure,  and  placing  inside  it  the  box  of  explo- 
sives to  be  thawed.  A foot  or  more  of  manure  must  cover  the  box,  and  a small 
pipe  or  tube  should  be  inserted  for  ventilation.  The  manure  must  be  fresh. 
Allow  at  least  1 0 hours  to  thaw  a box  of  dynamite  or  powder  in  this  way.  Twenty 
hours  is  better. 

The  box  of  explosives  can  be  taken  into  any  warm  place  that  is  dry,  but  if 
this  is  a building  you  must  take  your  own  risk  of  fire  and  accident.  Watch  the 
box  and  the  sticks  to  see  if  the  freezing  and  thawing  causes  the  sticks  to  leak 
free  nitroglycerin.  If  any  of  this  leaks  out  of  the  stick  and 
gets  on  the  floor  it  must  be  washed  up  according  to  direc- 
Sticks  on  Sides  tions  in  paragraphs  on  storage.  (Pages  61  and  62.)  The 
sticks  of  explosives  had  better  be  piled  irregularly  rather 
than  in  tiers,  for  thawing.  They  will  rise  in  temperature 
quicker  in  this  way.  They  always  must  lie  on  their  sides  rather  than  stand 
on  end. 


Electric  and  Fuse  Firing 

The  very  best  way  to  light  fuse  is  to  split  the  end  for  an  inch  or  less, 
and  stick  the  burning  head  of  a 
freshly  scratched  match  right  against 
the  exposed  powder  at  the  head  of 
the  split.  This  will  light  the  fuse 
even  in  a strong  wind. 

Where  there  are  very  many 
fuses  to  light  in  succession,  as  in 
subsoiling,  it  some- 
Fuse  and  times  is  of  advantage 
Cap  Firing  to  use  a gasoline  or 
other  torch,  holding 
the  hot  flame  under  the  fuse  for  an  instant.  Whatever  the  method,  do  not 
leave  till  you  see  the  fuse  spitting  sparks  and  smoke  swiftly  and  regularly. 
Further  discussion  of  fuse  firing,  except  as  to  its  adaptations,  is  not  needed. 

Farmers  who  have  only  a few  stones  or  stumps  to  blast, 
or  who  are  planting  a few  trees  or  doing  a little  subsoiling, 
Electric  Firing  will  not  need  any  other  method  of  firing  than  by  caps  and 
fuse.  Ditch  blasting  in  ground  not  watersoaked  demands 
electrical  firing,  while  the  blasting  of  large  stumps,  particu- 
larly if  green,  and  in  sandy  soil,  as  well  as  the  blasting  of  large  rocks,  is  made 
easier  and  cheaper  by  electrical  firing.  For  large  amounts  of  almost  any  blasting 
except  that  of  tree  beds,  subsoiling  and  very  small  stumps  and  isolated  small 
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boulders,  the  purchase  of  an  electric  blasting  machine  and  the  necessary  wires  is 
justified  by  the  advantages  of  the  electric  methods  of  firing. 

The  primary  reason 
for  the  superiority  of 
electric  firing  over  fuse 
firing  is  that  several 
charges  may  be  explod- 
ed at  once;  the  different 
charges  will  increase 
the  effi- 
ciency of 
Advantages  each  other. 

Thus  in 
ditch  ing, 
you  can  fire  many 
A good  reel  for  leading  wire.  charges  in  a TOW  and 

make  a perfect  ditch.  In  stump  blasting  several  small  charges  very  often 
will  take  a stump  out  better  than  one  large  charge,  and  in  orchard,  and 
garden  subsoiling  the  simultaneous  blasts  frequently  are  of  advantage. 

Electric  firing  is  more  certain  when  the  charges  are  under  water.  The 
danger  from  misfires  due  to  moisture  as  well  as  from  some  other  cause  is  reduced. 
Should  misfire  occur,  you  are  safe  in  going  to  the  charges  as  soon  as  the  wire 
is  disconnected  from  the  blasting  machine.  With  a fuse  you  must  wait  some 
hours  to  be  safe.  When  several  charges,  as  for  instance,  several  boulder  blasts 
are  to  be  fired,  you  can  make  one  trip  to  safety  do  for  the  lot,  instead  of  having 
to  travel  back  and  forward  for  each  shot.  Finally,  the  intelligent  and  careful 
use  of  electric  firing,  with  its  possibilities  of  two  or  more  small  charges  doing  the 
work  of  one  large  one,  and  its  other  economies,  will  save  considerable  ex- 
plosives. 

All  the  makers  of  explosives  supply  electric  blasting  machines.  The  ma- 
chines are  small  boxes  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  a modified  magneto  with  a 

handle  on  top  that  you  either  push  down  or  pull  up, 
depending  on  the  make  of  machine,  to  operate  and 
Electric  Machine  to  fire  the  charges.  The  machines  are  made  in  vari- 

ous sizes  and  capacities  to  fire  3,  10,  30,  or  more 
charges  at  once.  The  10  charge  machine  weighs 
about  10  pounds.  Full  directions  for  operating  and  caring  for  the  machines 
always  accompany  them. 

For  electric  firing,  in  addition  to  the  machine,  you  will  need  electric  blasting 
caps,  connecting  wire  and  leading  wire.  The  leading  wire  is  copper  wire  large 


Duplex  Leading  Wire.  (Actual  size.) 


enough  to  carry  the  amount  of  current  required  for  the  number  of  charges  to  be 
fired  simultaneously.  It  is  covered  with  insulating  material,  and  is  made  strong 
and  durable  to  stand  much  use.  To  make  the  circuit  from  the 
Wiring  blasting  machine  to  and  through  the  charges  and  back  again, 
you  must  have  two  strands  of  leading  wire.  It  comes  from  the 
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explosive  makers  in  single-strand 
form,  which  must  be  doubled,  and 
in  what  they  call  duplex  form,  which 
has  two  strands  of  insulated  wire 
twisted  together  or  wrapped  to- 
gether under  one  cover. 

The  two  small  copper  wires  that 
are  fixed  in  the  electric  blasting  caps 
(see  page  59)  should  be  long  enough 
to  reach  out  of  the  holes.  1 hey  may 
be  bought  in  a 
variety  of  lengths, 
but  4 or  6 feet 
are  regarded  as 
standard.  If  the  charges  are  close 


Electric 
Blasting  Caps 


Connecting  wire  comes  on  spools. 

enough  together  so  the  wires  can  be  con- 
nected, no  connecting  wire  will  be  needed;  but  whenever  the  distance  between 
is  more,  the  charges  must  be  connected,  and  connecting  wire  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  it  with.  There  is  no  particular  limit  for  the  distance  between  charges 
that  may  be  connected  for  firing  together,  up  to  25  feet  or  more. 


A very  bad  connection — a cause  of  misfires. 


Good  connection  for  small  cap  wires  and  large  leading  wire. 


The  diagrams  in  these  pages  will  show  how  to  make  electric  wire  connections. 
Cut  away  the  insulating  on  the  wire  ends  and  wrap  the  ends  together  tight. 
Wrap  them  for  two  inches.  Looping  the  wires  will  not  do.  Be  careful  to 
scrape  with  a knife  or  stone  the  wire  ends  to  make  them  bright  before  wrap- 
ping them  together.  Corroded  or  dirty  connections  are  a cause  of  misfires. 

If  the  leading  wire  gets  broken  and  must  be 
spliced,  solder  the  connection  after  wrapping  the 
ends  together,  then  wrap  the  joint  with  tape  to 
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Wire  Connections 


insulate  it.  Ordinary  tire-tape  is  good,  but  a better  way  is  to  wrap  the  joints 

with  special  rubber  tape  under- 
neath and  to  cover  this  with  the 
tire-tape. 

When  only  one  charge  is  to 
be  fired,  connect  the  ends  of  the 
2 strands  of  the  leading  wire  to 
the  2 electric  blasting  cap  wires 
and  connect  the  other  leading 
wire  end  to  the  blasting  machine 
posts.  The  connection  with  the 

Tape  for  wrapping  joints  and  broken  insulating.  , . • 1 1 1 . - i • i 1 i 

electrical  blasting  machine  should 
be  made  the  last  thing  before  firing,  after  you  are  sure  that  the  charges  are  all 
ready  and  after  every  person  and  animal  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  flying  pieces. 

When  the  blast  is  all  connected  together  ready  to  fire,  except  attaching  the 
leading  wire  to  the  machine,  give  the  handle  of  the  machine  one  or  two  light 
strokes,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  working  smoothly  and  to  charge  the  magnets. 
Then  attach  the  leading  wires  to  the  binding  posts  on  the  machine,  making 
sure  that  both  the  binding  posts  and  the  wires  are  bright  and  clean  where  they 
come  together.  Raise  the  handle  of  the  machine  to  its  full  height  and  push  it 
down  with  speed.  When  the  handle  starts  on  its  downward  stroke,  the  pinion 
immediately  clutches  the  armature  and  starts  the  generation  of  current.  The 
current,  growing  stronger  as  the  stroke  proceeds,  causes  considerable  resistance 
toward  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  current  generated  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  speed  with  which  the  handle  is  pushed  down,  especially  just  before  reach- 
ing the  bottom.  Any  let  up  toward  the  bottom  will  cause  a drop  in  the  current 
and  may  result  in  misfires.  Therefore,  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  whether  the 
shot  be  large  or  small,  to  bang  the  handle  down  hard  and  carry  the  stroke  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  bottom.  Try  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  box. 
Machines  which  operate  by  the  twisting  of  a handle  must  be  handled  equally 
quick. 


Very  best  wire  connection,  ready  for  soldering  if  need  be.  (Excellent  for  leading  wire.) 

When  more  than  one  charge  is  to  be  fired  the  different  charges  must  be 
connected  together.  The  diagrams  will  help  you  to  understand  how  this  should 
be  done.  For  nearly  all  agricultural  blasting  the  connection  in  one  series  is  the 
best  —that  is,  connecting  each  charge  to  the  next  one  and  so  on  until  they  are 
all  joined,  with  one  loose  electric  blasting  cap  wire  from  the  two  end  charges 
of  the  series.  (See  diagram  A and  D,  page  57.) 

Once  in  a while,  where  the  series  is  long  and  the  charges  are  in  a line,  you 
can  arrange  to  have  the  2 loose  wires  at  the  same  end  of  the  series  by  making 
the  connection,  not  to  each  next  charge  in  the  row,  but  to  the  one  beyond  and  at 
the  farther  end  doubling  back  and  connecting  the  missed  charge.  Do  not  use 
this  method  where  it  involves  many  splices  with  connecting  wire. 

Connections  in  parallel  sometimes  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  ditches,  or 
other  extensive  blasting.  To  make  them  run  a piece  of  wire  away  from  one  lead- 
ing wire  strand  along  the  lines  of  charges  and  connect  one  wire  to  each  charge. 
Then  run  another  similar  piece  of  connecting  wire  connected  to  the  other  strand 
of  leading  wire,  and  attach  to  it  the  other  cap  wire  of  each  charge. 

But  to  fire  charges  by  means  of  parallel  connections  takes  so  much  electric 
current  that  a blasting  machine  cannot  be  used.  Generally  speaking,  parallel 
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Method  of  wrapping  wires  together  to  make  electrical  joint,  and  of  taping  joint. 


Current 

Required 


A Straight  series  connection  for 

use  with  blasting  machine 


J3  Dividing  into  two  circuits  to  reduce 

resistance;  used  with  b 'a sting  machine 


C Multiple  - Series  used  with  both 
b/asting  machine  and  power-current 


D ...Examples  of  zig-zag 
series  connections 


connections  require  current  from  an  electric  light  or  power  plant.  If  your 
work  is  such  that  the  charges  cannot  be  connected  in  series  or  that  parallel 
connections  are  desirable,  it  is  well  to  communicate  with  an  expert  or  authority 
on  electricity  for  special  sugges- 
tions and  advice  as  to  how  best 
to  fire  your  charges. 

In  a bulletin  of  this  size  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a comprehen- 
sive statement  of 
electric  firing.  But 
to  give  some  idea, 
it  can  be  stated 
that  an  electric  blasting  cap  re- 
quires 1 to  l1  "2  amperes  to  insure 
firing.  This  amount  of  current  will 
fire  one  cap  or  many  in  a series. 

To  force  this  amount  of  current 
through  the  wires  requires  a 
certain  voltage,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  length  of 
all  the  wires,  and  on  the  joints. 

One  bad  or  poorly  wrapped  joint 
will  increase  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  more  than  several  caps. 

The  voltage  of  the  current  re- 
quired to  fire  any  circuit  usually 
can  be  computed  by  an  expert 
when  the  details  of  the  wiring 
system  are  explained  to  him. 

When  charges  are  connected 
in  parallel,  instead  of  series,  or  in 
multiple  series  (see  diagram  C), 
each  circuit  requires  1 to  l}^ 
amperes  of  current.  That  is,  each 
cap  requires  1 to  1 1/2  amperes 
when  connected  in  parallel.  The 
voltage  required,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  the  resistance  of  the 
wires.  A very  much  greater  cur- 
rent than  of  1 to \y2  amperes  will 
do  no  harm;  in  fact  it  is  desirable. 

Electric  blasting  machines 
are  constructed  to  give  a suffi- 
cient amperage  and  voltage  for 


JE  Three  wire  system  with  three  -post 
blasting  machine.  "3‘  used  with  two-post 
\ machine  is  better 


/T  . Parallel  connection , used  with 
electric  light  or  power-current 


G3  Two  detonators  m 

oho/e,  w/red  m senes, 
not  so  flood os para/te /. 


G4  Two  detonators  r 

tn  a ho/e.  w/rcd/n  G:  Picking  up  separate  ho/es 

parat/et;  best  way  ;n  series,  not  recommended. 


G ....  Combinations  of  parade/  circuits 
when  firing  with  e/e  c trie  tight  or 
power  current. 


Ways  of  connecting  up  charges  for  electric  firing. 
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firing  properly  the  number  of  caps  specified  as  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
when  connected  in  a series.  If  too  many  caps,  or  more  than  usual  wiring 
is  connected  to  any  machine,  misfires  will  result.  Other  current  can  be 
used  in  place  of  that  supplied  by  a machine,  provided  it 
has  enough  and  not  too  much  amperage  and  voltage. 
Too  great  a current  will  burn  out  wires  without  firing  all 
the  charges.  Too  little  current  sometimes  will  do  the 
same,  or  it  may  do  nothing.  In  emergencies  dry  cells  or 
wet  batteries  can  be  used  by  skillful  operators  to  fire  a 
few  charges,  when  great  care  is  taken  to  have  the  wiring 
arranged  for  the  purpose.  Before  attempting  to  fire 
charges  with  batteries  of  any  kind,  learn  the  amperage 
and  voltage  of  their  output  and  see  that  your  shots  come 
within  their  limits.  The  use  of  batteries  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  use  of  electric  blasting  machines. 

Bare  connections  at  the  charges  or  back  along  the 
leading  wire  should  be  raised  off  the  ground  by  stones, 
sticks  or  piles  of  dirt  placed  under  insulated  parts  of  the 
wires  at  each  side  of  the  splice.  During  a thunder  storm,  do 
not  stand  near  any  of  the  charges  that  have  been  connected-  Avoid  dragging  the 
leading  wire  over  bare  or  rough  ground  as  much  as  possible,  and  particularly  avoid 
kinking  it.  Be  careful  not  to  break  or  tear  or  scratch  the  insulating  of  any  wires. 

Do  not  attempt  to  fire  through  a long  length  of  leading  wire  wound  in  a coil 
or  on  a reel.  The  induction,  leakage  or  short  circuit  of  current  in  the  coil 
of  wire  causes  the  blasting  machine  to  deliver  a slow  discharge,  which  is  fatal  to 
proper  firing.  Leading  wire  that  is  watersoaked  or  that  is  covered  with  mud 
will  lose  a considerable  part  of  its  current. 


Two  post  electric  blasting 
machine — push  down 
type. 


Misfires 

Nearly  half  of  the  accidents  noted  each  year  in  blasting  operations  are  the 
result  of  attempting  to  examine  misfires  too  soon.  If  misfires  occur  with  fuse 
firing,  stay  away  from  the  shot  at  least  2 hours.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
next  day,  for  the  spark  may  linger  24  hours  and  still  cause  an  explosion.  (See 
page  60.)  Rock  and  stump  misfires  are  to  be  avoided  especially.  When  you  are 
firing  the  charges  electrically,  you  may  approach  the  shot  with  entire  safety  as 
soon  as  the  lead  wire  is  disconnected  from  the  blasting  machine. 

Misfires  are  due  to  the  following  named  causes.  The  remedies  for  them  are 
care  in  preparing  the  charges  and  in  loading,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in 
the  proper  chapters. 

With  cap  and  fuse  firing,  misfires  are  caused  by  having  the  end  of  fuse 
pulled  back  a little  from  the  bottom  of  the  cap,  by  crimping  the  fuse  too  tightly 
with  a groove  crimp  and  shutting  off  the  spark,  by  damp  or  wet  fuse,  especially 
at  the  end  of  the  cap,  by  defective  cap,  by  the  cap  getting  pulled  out  of  the 
explosive,  by  kinked,  damaged,  broken  or  pinched  fuse,  by  failure  to  light  fuse. 
A great  many  misfires  were  never  fired  at  all.  With  electric  firing  the  reasons 
for  misfires  may  be  damaged  wires  in  the  hole,  causing  short  circuits,  defective 
caps,  overloaded  blasting  machine,  cap  pulled  out  of  explosive,  bad  wire  con- 
nection at  some  point,  or  broken  wire. 

If  you  find  after  due  time  that  for  some  reason  the  charge  cannot  be  fired 
by  lighting  the  old  fuse  or  by  sending  current  through  the  wires,  you  must  deal 
with  a real  misfire. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  another,  lighter  charge  in  a new  hole  made 
6 to  12  inches  of  the  original  one.  The  explosion  of  the  new  charge  will  explode 
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the  old  one.  Never  touch  the  tamping  in  the  old  hole  unless  you  know  just  how 
deep  it  is,  or  how  many  inches  of  it  there  are  above  the  charge.  Once  in  a 
while  the  tamping  may  be  dug  out  of  a blockhole  misfire.  It  seldom  pays  to  do 
this  in  stump  blasting,  and  never  in  ditching,  or  soil  blasting.  At  best  it  is  a 
dangerous  operation.  Mudcap  charges  can  be  opened  and  new  primers  inserted 
without  danger  or  difficulty.  This  should  be  done  by  removing  part  of  the 
mud  at  another  point,  and  inserting  a new  cap  and  fuse,  or  electric  blasting 
cap,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Cap  (Detonators) 

Blasting  caps  are  little  copper  tubes  closed  at  one  end,  \]  2 to  2 inches  long 
and  something  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  is 
placed  several  grains  of  a high  explosive  that  is  very  powerful  and  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  heat,  shock  and  friction.  This  high  explosive  usually  is  fulminate 
of  mercury,  but  often  is  other 
material.  They  are  packed  in  small 
tin  boxes,  open  end  up,  usually  100 
to  the  box. 

The  purpose  of  the  blasting 
cap  is  to  supply  the  shock  and  heat 
necessary  to  detonate  the  charge 
of  dynamite  or  powder  to  be  fired. 

If  it  were  not  for  safety  in  handling 
blasting  explosives,  they  all  could 
be  made  as  sensitive  as  the  material 
in  the  caps.  But  such  explosives 
would  be  impossible  to  handle 
without  accident.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  handle  the  little 
bit  of  explosive  in  the  caps  if  it 
was  not  protected  by  the  copper 
shells.  Even  at  that  caps  must  be 
kept  free  from  jars  and  from  heat 
and  sparks  to  avoid  premature 
explosion. 

The  strength  of  caps  is  care- 
fully regulated  by  the  makers  to 

fire  the  dynamites  and  powders  on  D and  ];  are  ordinary  blasting  caps  ; F and  G are 
the  market.  The  explosive  material  electric  blasting  caps,  often  called  fuzes. 

with  which  the  caps  are  loaded  is  such  as  will  deliver  a shock  and  a degree  of 
heat  of  the  strength  and  violence  required.  The  caps  are  numbered  according 
to  strength.  All  dynamites  and  powders  used  for  agricultural  blasting  require 
at  least  a No.  6 cap.  If  they  are  chilled  a little,  but  not  frozen,  they  require 
No.  8.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  No.  8 caps  all  the  time  if  you  can  get 
them.  They  give  you  a margin  of  strength  should  moisture  or  other  causes 
weaken  them  in  storage. 

Blasting  caps  must  be  used  with  fuse.  And  before  they  are  inserted  in  the 
stick  of  explosive  they  must  be  fixed  to  the  fuse  properly.  (See  pages  37  to  40.) 
It  is  the  spark  which  travels  down  the  fuse  that  fires  the  cap. 

Electric  blasting  caps  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  ordinary  blasting 
caps.  I hey  have  the  copper  tube,  the  explosive  at  the  bottom,  etc.,  but  they 
differ  in  the  way  this  explosive  is  Bred.  Instead  of  by  a powder  spark  they  are 
fired  by  a red-hot  wire  that  is  heated  by  an  electric  current. 
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Electric  blasting  cap  or  fuze. 

Every  electric  blasting  cap  has  fitted  in  it  2 small  copper  wires,  which 
must  be  considered  part  of  the  cap.  Down  near  the  bottom  of  the  cap  is  a deli- 
cate bridge  of  finer  wire.  The  entire  arrangement  is  held  in  adjustment  and 
sealed  by  a casting  of  sulphur-like  substance. 


For  fuse  blasting  you  must  use  regular  blasting  caps,  and  for  electric  blasting 
you  must  use  electric  blasting  caps.  It  is  impossible  to  substitute  one  for  the 
other.  Never  pull  at  the  wires  in  an  electric  cap.  It  is  dangerous  and  may  loosen 
or  throw  out  of  adjustment  the  arrangement  of  wires  inside.  And  never  try  to 
dig  out  the  wires  of  an  electric  cap  or  to  dig  or  to  punch  the  explosive  in  the 
bottom  of  a blasting  cap. 

Fuse  (Safety  Fuse) 

Fuse  is  used  for  firing  black  blasting  powder  and  for  firing  dynamite  and 
high  explosive  powders  through  the  medium  of  a cap.  It  is  made  by  enclosing 

within  a covering  a train  of  special 
black  powder  and  an  inflammable 
cotton  string.  The  spark  runs 
down  this  powder  train. 

The  powder  used  in  fuse  is 
specially  made  for  the  purpose,  is 
pulverized  and  is  highly  compressed 
by  the  covering  of  the  fuse.  The 
covering  itself  is  made  of  varying 
materials,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  fuse  is  to  be 
used.  For  dry  work  it  is  only 
enough  to  hold  the  powder  in  place 
and  to  keep  the  powder  train  from 
getting  broken.  For  damp  and  wet 
work  it  is  made  waterproof  by  in- 
Fuse  as  it  comes  in  rolls.  creasing  the  number  of  layers  in 

the  covering  and  by  adding  varnish,  coal  tar,  as  other  waterproofing  material. 

There  are  many  brands  of  fuse  on  the  market.  In  buying  fuse  you  must 
bear  in  mind  the  character  of  your  work.  For  work  that  is  en- 
Grades  tirely  dry  you  can  use  ordinary  cotton  or  hemp  fuse  with  satis- 
faction, if  it  is  large  enough  to  fit  a blasting  cap  snugly. 

For  work  in  damp  ground,  use  a fuse  in  which  the  cotton  or  hemp  is  covered 
with  one  layer  of  waterproof  tape  or  other  material.  This  is  called  single-tape 
grade  or  may4be  known  by  brand  name  only.  For  work  where  the  ground  is 
wet,  such  as  in  stump  and  stone  blasting  in  damp  or  wet  weather,  use  a double- 
covered  fuse — fuse  that  has  two  layers  of  tape  or  other  material  over  the  cotton 
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covering  and  waterproohng  material  added.  For  work  where  water  covers  the 
charges  it  is  best  to  use  fuse  with  three  layers  of  tape  or  other  material  and 
full  waterproofing.  This  is  called  triple-tape  fuse  or  may  have  special  brand 
names.  When  buying  fuse  for  general  farm  work,  it  is  well  to  get  a water- 
proof grade,  since  it  can  be  used  for  both  wet  and  dry  work. 

Most  reliable  fuse  burns  about  2 feet  per  minute  when  in  perfect  condition. 

If  it  becomes  damp.it  burns  much  slower.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  the  spark  smouldered  in  damp  fuse  for  hours  without 
Rate  of  traveling  more  than  a few  inches.  Another  source  of  uncertainty 
Burning  is  where  fuse  has  been  pinched.  It  may  take  the  spark  a minute 
or  an  hour  or  a day  to  get  past  the  pinched  point. 

When  fuse  is  cold,  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  may  crack  open 
when  unrolled.  If  it  gets  too  warm,  its  waterproofing  material  may  penetrate 
to  the  powder  train  inside  and  ruin  it;  or  the  covering  may  first  soften  and  then 
harden,  in  this  condition  breaking  as  though  cold  when  unrolled.  If  grease  is 
allowed  on  the  cover  it  may  combine  with  the  waterproofing  and  ruin  the 
powder  inside. 


Handling  Explosives 

Dynamites  and  powders  in  boxes  can  be  hauled  freely  in  spring  wagons. 
You  should  see  that  no  bolt  heads  or  other  metal  parts  project  from  the  wagon 
boxes  to  strike  the  boxes  of  explosives.  Sweep  all  dirt  out  of  the  wagon.  Have 
the  beds  clean  or  covered  with  straw  or  blankets. 

Go  over  your  wagon  and  harness  before  you  load  dynamite  to  make  sure 
they  will  not  break  down  while  you  have  the  explosive  aboard.  Be  sure  you 
have  the  hitching  straps  or  tie-ropes  along,  and  do  not  leave  the  horses  standing 
without  tieing  them  securely.  Break  no  colts  while  hauling  explosives.  If 
you  use  a motor,  stop  it  and  set  the  brake  tight  before  you  leave  the  load. 
In  driving  through  a town  stay  away  from  dangerous  crossings. 

Keep  the  sticks  of  explosive  in  their  original  boxes  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  them.  Don’t  have  them  around  loose.  In  carrying  them  to  the  field,  use 
a wood  basket  or  a box  and  not  a metal  bucket.  Always  protect  explosives  from 
all  possibility  of  being  reached  by  falling  sparks  or  from  match  heads  or  other 
source  of  fire.  Rain,  hot  sun  and  the  like  must  be  kept  away  from  explosives. 
Use  care  to  lay  sticks  or  set  the  boxes  or  baskets  containing  explosives  where  they 
will  not  fall  down,  be  blown  over  by  wind  or  knocked  over  by  careless  people 
or  by  animals.  Cattle  will  eat  sticks  of  dynamite,  or  powder,  because  of  their 
sweet  and  salty  taste.  The  explosive  will  make  them  sick,  sometimes  kill  them. 

Since  nitroglycerin  often  will  cause  headache  when  absorbed  through  the 
skin  it  is  best  to  wear  gloves  when  handling  the  sticks.  For  this  same  reason 
some  people  punch  holes  for  caps  in  the  sticks  with  a piece  of  wood  rather  than 
with  the  handle  of  the  cap  crimper. 

Caps  should  not  be  carried  in  the  same  basket  or  box  as  explosive,  but  should 
be  carried  separately.  Take  only  enough  along  to  do  the  work  in  view  and 
carry  them  in  the  tin  boxes  they  come  in.  Many  serious  accidents  have  been 
caused  by  blasters  having  loose  caps  in  their  pockets  during  work  or  afterwards. 
Sooner  or  later  a chance  jar  is  likely  to  set  them  off.  When  several  caps  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  little  tin  box  in  which  they  come  the  rest  will  be  loose  and 
will  rattle  about.  This  should  be  stopped  by  filling  up  the  empty  space  with 
paper. 

I he  handling  of  caps  is  not  dangerous  provided  you  do  it  intelligently  and 
with  care.  Keep  them  safe  from  any  jars  or  heat.  You  can  sometimes  do 
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many  foolish  things  with  dynamite  and  powder  without 
serious  results  to  yourself,  but  not  with  caps.  Letting  a cap 
Handling  fall  to  the  ground  or  floor  likely  will  cause  it  to  explode.  For 

this  reason  you  should  keep  the  caps  and  explosives  apart, 
in  hauling,  storing,  and  handling,  bringing  them  together 
only  at  the  last  minute  before  you  prepare  the  charge  to  be  loaded  in  the  hole. 
One  cap  can  produce  an  explosion  powerful  enough  to  tear  your  hands  off. 

Electric  blasting  caps  must  be  handled  with  the  same  care  as  regular 
blasting  caps.  All  caps  must  be  protected  from  dampness  during  handling.  No 
trouble  will  be  experienced  if  you  use  common  sense  at  every  turn,  but  thought- 
lessness and  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  explosives  will  cause  disaster.  Bear 
in  mind  that  when  an  accident  happens  with  an  explosive  there  is  no  time  to 
save  yourself,  and  no  afterthought  will  prevent  serious  injury  to  you.  Fore- 
thought is  the  thing  with  explosives.  In  an  explosive  you  are  handling  an  enor- 
mous strength.  The  fact  that  it  occupies  small  bulk  now  should  not  interfere 
with  your  imagining  it  as  an  enormous  engine  with  power  enough  to  crush  you 
easily,  but  under  entire  control  if  you  do  your  part  right. 


Storing  Explosives  and  Supplies 

The  storing  of  dynamites  and  powders  on  farms  offers  no  serious  problems, 
though  it  may  call  for  some  shifting  of  arrangements  to  meet  proper  require- 
ments. The  explosive  must  be  kept  dry.  They  should  be  kept  cool.  This  means 
that  any  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  is  all  right,  except  that  in  hot  weather 
the  room  where  the  explosive  is  kept  should  not  get  warmer  than  80  or  90 
degrees.  If  it  is  properly  ventilated  day  and  night  it  will  not.  Probably  the 
best  common  storage  place  for  explosive  is  in  an  outbuilding  under  the  floor  of 
which  the  air  circulates  freely  and  with  a ceiling  between  the  room  and  the  roof. 
It  should  be  strong,  and  should  be  provided  with  a lock.  A responsible  person 
should  have  charge  of  the  key  at  all  times. 

The  explosive  should  not  be  kept  in  a garret,  because  the  hot  sun  beating 
down  on  a roof  will  raise  the  temperature  under  the  roof  away  past  the  100 
degree  mark. 

Dampness  is  injurious  to  explosives,  as  noted  on  page  48,  and  dynamites 
and  powders  must  be  kept  where  moist  air  will  not  surround  them.  The  ideal 
storage  would  be  fireproof,  but  since  this  is  out  of  the  question  on  the  average 
farm,  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  that  respect  is  to  guard  against  fire.  It  is 
well  to  make  sure  that  the  explosive  is  out  of  reach  of  any  stray  or  malicious 
bullet  that  might  be  fired  into  it. 

Look  to  your  insurance  policies  and  see  whether  they  provide  against  the 
storage  of  explosives  in  any  of  your  buildings.  Store  the  explosive  in  a building 
not  covered  by  the  insurance. 

Where  large  quantities  of  explosives  are  to  be  stored  as  a regular  thing, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  makers 
of  explosives  or  others  experienced  in  their  handling  in  regard 
Magazines  to  the  location  and  construction  of  a magazine.  A magazine 
can  be  set  up  cheaply  and  can  be  made  fireproof,  bullet  proof, 
thief  proof,  well  ventilated,  dry  and  safe  in  every  way.  It 
should  be  built  of  brick.  Any  explosive  maker  will  furnish  plans  without 
charge.  In  any  case  explosives  should  be  stored  at  least  50  yards  away  from 
any  other  buildings  and  from  roads  or  railroads. 
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Blasting  caps  of  any  kind  must  not  be  stored  with  dynamite  or  powder. 
Fuse  is  not  explosive  and  can  be  stored  with  dynamite  or  powder, 
p Blasting  caps  are  even  more  subject  to  damage  by  moisture  than 

P explosive  and  must  be  stored  accordingly.  Caps  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  heated. 

A statement  of  the  ways  in  which  explosive  deteriorates  will  help  in 
selecting  a proper  storage  place  for  it.  In  temperatures  higher  than  80  degrees 

troubles  may  begin.  Long  continued  temperatures  of 
90  to  100  degrees  may  cause  the  nitroglycerin  to  leak 
Deterioration  out  of  the  absorbing  material  and  to  gather  inside  the 

wrapping  on  the  lower  side  of  the  sticks,  or  may  even 
cause  it  to  leak  out  of  the  wrappings  through  the 
boxes  and  to  the  floor. 

Strict  watch  should  be  kept  of  the  sticks  and  the  boxes  to  catch  any  such 
condition.  If  leakage  occurs,  turn  the  explosive  over  and  reduce  the  temper- 
ature. Burn  the  empty  boxes  one  or  two  at  a time  out  away  from  buildings, 
and  scrub  the  floor  where  the  leakage  occurred  with  a strong  solution  of  sal 
soda.  This  will  decompose  the  nitroglycerin.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
stroy a little  explosive  without  detonating  it,  the  job  can  be  done  by  immersing 
it  until  dissolved  in  such  a solution,  stirring  it  gently  with  a wood  paddle. 

If  the  sticks  feel  smeary  it  is  possible  they  are  leaking.  The  test  is  to  lay 
them  on  white  paper  for  a little  while.  If  they  are  leaking  they  will  stain  the 
paper,  otherwise  not. 

At  a temperature  of  105  degrees  nitroglycerin  explosives  will  lose  10%  of 
their  strength  in  a few  days  by  evaporation.  Repeated  freezing  and  thawing 
is  bad  for  explosives,  especially  if  the  thawing  is  rapid.  Slow  thawing  will  not 
damage  them  much.  After  explosive  once  is  frozen  and  thawed,  it  will  freeze 
much  easier  again. 

When  stored  for  many  months  explosives  are  liable  to  decomposition  of 
some  of  their  elements,  especially  if  they  get  damp  or  too  warm.  One  of  the 
marks  of  this  is  greenish  stains  inside  the  stick  wrappings.  No  length  of  time  can 
be  stated  for  the  keeping  of  explosives,  because  it  practically  all  depends  on 
conditions.  Under  favorable  conditions  most  dynamites  and  powders  will  re- 
main in  good  shape  for  years.  Again,  a month  of  improper  storage  will  ruin 
them  and  make  them  dangerous  to  handle.  They  develop  troubles  sooner  in 
the  light  than  in  the  dark. 

Deteriorated  explosives  are  likely  to  be  dangerous — far  more  so  than  normal 
explosive.  Keep  watch  over  what  you  have  in  stock.  Maintain  proper  conditions 
as  far  as  possible,  but  if  they  show  troubles  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  them. 

Shipping  Explosives 

The  shipping  of  high  explosives  is  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  are  very  strict  and  rigid.  Most  of 
them  are  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1909,  and  violations  are 
punishable  with  fines  of  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  eighteen  months,  or  both.  The  person  making  the  shipment  is 
responsible. 

A copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  can  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of 
Explosives,  Underwood  Building,  New  York  City,  or  can  be  read  at  any  freight 
station  where  there  is  an  agent. 

The  rules  provide  that  no  explosives  (other  than  certain  exceptions  named) 
shall  be  carried  on  any  train,  boat,  trolley,  or  other  vehicle  carrying  passengers 
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for  hire,  and  that  no  explosives  under  deceptive  or  false  markings  or  under- 
standing shall  be  delivered  to  a common  carrier;  and  further,  that  all  other 
regulations  shall  be  complied  with. 

In  shipping  by  railroad  no  caps  or  detonators  of  any  kind  can  be  sent  in 
the  same  car  with  explosives.  In  practice  the  railroads  usually  send  them  by 
another  train,  which  works  out  to  be  another  day  in  the  cases  of  nearly  all 
shipments.  This  is  responsible  for  some  delay  in  delivery  of  explosive  ship- 
ments. Do  not  expect  to  have  explosives  come  through  as  quickly  as  you  would 
other  freight. 

Explosives  cannot  be  shipped  by  express  or  by  mail,  but  are  sent  by 
freight,  the  same  as  groceries  or  dry  goods.  The  railroad  company  is  required 
to  place  the  packages  in  a certain  way  inside  the  car  and  to  brace  them  with 
lumber.  In  case  of  car-lot  shipments  the  shipper  must  furnish  this  lumber  and 
do  the  bracing. 

The  regulations  provide  that  railroads  must  have  24  hours’  notice  of  ship- 
ment of  explosives,  and  that  shipments  must  be  removed  from  the  receiving  station 
within  24  hours  of  their  arrival  there.  The  packages  must  be  plainly  stenciled 
with  the  name  of  shipper  and  consignee,  and  bills  of  lading  must  conform  with 
certain  specifications. 

Empty  boxes  which  once  have  contained  explosives  must  never  again  be 
used  for  shipments  of  any  kind.  Farmers  who  have  attempted  to  ship  vegetables 
or  other  farm  products  in  such  boxes  have  unwittingly  gotten  themselves  into 
trouble  on  account  of  this  regulation  more  than  once. 

Danger  and  Safety 

Modern  explosives  have  been  developed  to  the  point  where  they  need  not 
be  feared  by  anyone  who  handles  them  intelligently.  Speaking  in  a comparative 
way,  they  may  be  used  with  no  greater  dangers  than  there  is  in  the  using  of 
horses,  mowers,  traction  engines,  sawmills,  or  other  farm  equipment,  or  than 
there  is  in  using  shotguns  or  rifles. 

The  general  use  of  explosives  on  farms  is  so  new  that  many  people  dis- 
trust them  more  because  of  their  newness  than  from  a clear  understanding  of 
any  actual  dangers  their  use  may  hold.  A review  of  what  the  dangers  are  may 
help  users  of  explosives  to  avoid  them,  and  may  help  to  build  up  the  reader’s 
belief  in  the  safety  of  explosives. 

There  is  some  danger  in  the  handling  and  transporting  of  explosives,  but 
it  depends  very  largely  on  the  exposure  of  the  dynamite  or  powder  to  heat, 
flame,  sparks,  blows  and  friction.  The  directions  say  to  keep  explosives  dry, 
to  keep  them  at  a temperature  less  than  90  or  100  degrees  F.,  to  keep  them 
safe  from  sparks,  and  to  avoid  blows  and  shocks.  If  these  directions  are  followed 
there  will  be  few  accidents. 

Probably  the  most  common  cause  of  accidents  with  explosives  lies  in 
violation  of  some  of  these  primary  rules  while  thawing  frozen  sticks  of  dynamite 
or  powder.  Freezing  makes  the  high  explosive  less  sensitive  to  the  simple 
direct  shock  of  a blasting  cap,  unaccompanied,  as  it  is,  by  any  friction.  But  at 
the  same  time  freezing  makes  the  explosive  more  sensitive  to  friction  in  any  form. 

For  this  reason,  though  a frozen  stick  of  dynamite  cannot  be  fired  properly 
by  a blasting  cap,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  fired  prematurely  by  a chance  light 
blow  from  any  object  touching  it,  by  your  slitting  the  wrapping  paper  with  a 
knife,  by  breaking  the  stick  in  two,  or  by  attempting  to  punch  a hole  into  it  to 
insert  a cap.  (These  operations  are  entirely  safe  when  the  explosive  is  normal.) 
If  the  stick  is  dipped  in  warm  water  or  exposed  to  steam,  or  is  laid  on  anything 
which  is  warmer  than  about  125  degrees,  free  nitroglycerin  likely  will  leak  out 
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and  fall  in  drops.  And  one  drop  of  nitroglycerin  falling  only  a few  inches  may  be 
exploded  itself  and  may  explode  all  dynamite  that  is  near  it. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  handling  the  explosive,  from  the  freight 
station  to  the  hole  in  the  stone  or  the  ground,  you  should  remember  the  five 
cautions  which  will  be  repeated:  Keep  it  dry,  keep  it  cool,  keep  it  away  from 
sparks  and  flame,  and  keep  it  safe  from  blows  and  friction.  Be  careful — as 
careful  as  you  would  in  driving  a big  automobile  or  a traction  engine.  Then 
you  will  be  secure  from  any  accidents,  and  explosives  will  be  entirely  safe  to 
handle. 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  and  Theological  Education. 


This  report  concludes  with  a series  of  important  resolutions. 
The  Commission  hopes  that  it  may  be  considered  by  deputies 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  order  that  action  may 
be  had  without  the  reading  of  the  report  on  the  floor. 

Your  Commission  is  increasingly  convinced  that  there  can 
be  no  adequate  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
training  and  recruiting  of  the  ministry  save  as  the  Church 
gains  a clearer  conception  of  just  what  its  life  and  duty  are  and 
what  its  ministry  is  for,  and  save  as  its  individual  members 
attain  a deeper  consecration  in  discipleship.  To  bring  this 
about  all  efforts  of  ours  are,  by  themselves,  unavailing:  the 
Spirit  of  God  must  sway  us  with  His  own  divine  power.  And 
the  Spirit  moves,  like  the  wind,  “where  it  listeth,  ” and  we 
“know  not  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.”  Yet 
there  are  trades-winds,  and  the  mariner  seeking  “the  haven 
where  he  would  be,”  may  place  himself  in  their  known  path 
and  secure  their  powerful  aid.  So  too,  prayer  and  work  are 
open  to  us,  and  prayer  and  work  will  bring  us  the  divine  aid 
we  need.  As  yet  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  “pray  the  lord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest;” 
nor  have  we  really  tested  the  promise  “ask  and  ye  shall  receive.” 
Here  lies  the  root  of  our  difficulty,  and  the  final  solution  of  our 
problem.  Yet  prayer  is  incomplete  till  it  leads  to  action;  and 
devoted  action  is  itself  a stimulus  to  prayer.  And  your  Com- 
mission, in  their  final  report,  would  plead  earnestly  not  only  for 
prayer,  but  for  action — prompt,  eager,  wise  action. 

We  therefore  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  following 
suggestions,  which  we  submit  with  only  the  comment  that 
seems  necessary  to  their  intelligent  discussion. 
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Inadequate 

Numbers 


A.  Recruiting. 

In  our  report  to  the  Convention  a year  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  grave  situation  in  regard  to  the  numbers  and  quality  of 
men  offering  themselves  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  We  shall  not  repeat  the  argument; 
but  we  feel  impelled  to  summarize  its  main 
headings.  (1)  Our  communicants  increased,  in  the  quarter 
century  ending  with  1913,  four  times  as  rapidly  as  our  clergy. 

(2)  In  the  diocese  composing  the  Province  of  Washington 
fewer  men  were  ordained  in  1912  by  26.6  per  cent  than  in  1890. 

(3)  The  ratio  of  communicants  to  clergy  in  our  Church  has 
increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  average  increase  for  seven  other 
leading  communions.  (4)  We  have  nearly  twice  as  many 
parishes  and  mission-stations  as  we  have  clergy  to  man  them. 
(5)  Our  recruits,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  are  drawn 
not  from  families  of  our  own  Church,  but  from  those  attached 
to  other  religious  bodies.  (6)  In  spite  of  the  obvious  value  of 
a college  education  to  those  who  enter  the  ministry,  that  portion 
of  our  membership  which  could  most  easily  provide  its  sons 
with  this  preparation,  is  yet  furnishing  far  less  than  its  proper 
proportion  of  recruits.  (7)  There  is  a total  lack  of  any  system 
or  plan  for  the  recruiting  for  the  ministry. 

To  these  grave  facts  must  now  be  added  yet  another:  the 
effect  of  the  war.  The  first  year  of  the  war  has  reduced  the 
enrolment  in  our  theological  seminaries  by 
nearly  one-fourth — to  be  exact,  by  23  per 
cent.  It  is  a matter  of  patriotic  pride  to  realize 
that  this  percentage  seems  to  be  materially  higher  than  that 
felt  by  any  other  communion.  Were  the  falling  off  to  stop  here, 
we  might  hold  our  peace.  But  as  the  draft,  and  the  increasing 
appeal  for  volunteers,  continue  to  affect  us,  the  results  will 
prove  more  serious — almost  incredibly  so.  Careful  estimates 
make  it  probable  that  our  twelve  seminaries  next  year  will  have 
together  not  more  than  138  students,  as  compared  with  their 
enrolment  of  396  in  1916-17 — a falling  off  of  about  65  per  cent; 
while,  should  the  war  last,  the  enrolment  in  the  year  1919-20 
promises  to  be  not  more  than  64 — a falling  off  of  84  per  cent. 


The  War’s 
Effect 
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These  general  estimates  are  confirmed  by  the  concrete  case  of 
the  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  Last  year  its  enrolment,  in  the 
undergraduate  department,  was  43.  This  year  it  is  34.  Next 
year  the  outlook  is  for  12  to  15  men.  The  fact  that  this  con- 
dition is  wholly  due  to  a cause  so  evident  and  so  abnormal  as 
the  war,  of  course  robs  the  situation  of  all  mystery,  and  there- 
fore of  no  small  measure  of  alarm.  We  can  safely  expect  that 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  effect  will  also  disappear. 
Yet,  in  face  of  the  grave  condition  that  seems  chronic,  of  a 
demand  exceeding  the  supply  of  good  men,  even  a temporary 
interruption  in  our  recruiting  is  a matter  of  deep  concern.  It 
calls,  at  the  least,  for  concerted  action,  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  what,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  opportunity  of  our  time. 

Your  Commission  are  deeply  convinced  that  success  in 
recruiting  (in  numbers  and  still  more  in  quality)  will  come 
D-  ( p j only  as  the  Church  acts  deliberately  upon  a 
Appeal  Needed  principle  which  hitherto  has  been  far  too  much 
overlooked.  The  right  men  must  be  deliberately 
sought  out,  and  personally  approached  with  the  call  to  the  ministry. 
In  the  past,  we  have  trusted  over  much  to  men’s  offering  them- 
selves, unsought  and  unurged.  We  have  counted  upon  their 
being  “inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost’’  to  take  upon 
them  “this  office  and  ministration.”  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  such  a direct  divine  influence,  nor  do  we  mean  that 
any  man  is  truly  fit  for  the  ministry  without  this  inward  call. 
But  God  fulfills  His  purposes  in  this  world,  to  a surprisingly 
large  degree,  through  human  agencies;  and  there  is  much 
which,  apparently,  He  will  do,  and  perhaps  even  can  do,  only 
through  our  co-operation.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
His  call  to  service  in  the  ministry  should  be  any  the  less  subject 
to  this  law  of  His  operation,  through  men  upon  men  ? Andrew 
found  Simon,  and  Philip  found  Nathaniel;  even  the  Master 
Himself  did  not  wait  for  men  to  be  “inwardly  moved”  to 
become  His  disciples — He  sought  them  out,  and  called  them. 
Here  surely  is  our  authoritative  example.  Often  it  is  the  very 
best  of  our  young  men  who  will  most  hesitate  to  consider  them- 
selves fit  for  this  duty;  and  who  perhaps  most  need  the  outward 
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voice  of  a fellow-man  to  confirm  the  first  inward  stirring  of 
their  hearts.  It  is  our  conviction,  then,  that  we  all,  bishops, 
parish  priests,  parents  and  friends,  must  be  God’s  agents  in 
bringing  the  call  to  the  ministry  clearly  before  the  most 
promising  of  the  young  men  in  our  several  circles,  by  direct 
and  by  personal  methods.  Only  so  shall  we  have  the  recruits 
we  so  greatly  need,  in  quantity  and  quality.  Hand-picked 
fruit  is  a choicer  thing  than  wind-falls;  and  the  analogy  has 
points  of  exact  pertinency  here. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  moreover,  that  these  deliberate 
efforts  should  be  organized  and  made  systematic,  in  order  that 
individual  action  should  have  back  of  it  the  force  of  corporate 
purpose.  Your  Commission  venture,  therefore,  upon  the 
following  concrete  recommendations : 


(1 ) Boys  and  Men  in  School  and  College. 

There  is  an  immense  field  for  recruiting  in  our  Church 
Boarding  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  is  a difficult  and  delicate 
1.  In  Schools  field;  and  one  where  as  yet  we  have  no  sure 
and  and  adequate  agency  for  any  systematic  efforts. 

Colleges  Much  is  being  done,  however,  to  prepare  the 

way,  especially  by  the  General  Board  of  Religious  Education. 
The  Church  ought  to  realize  that  this  general  agency  is  alive  to 
the  opportunity  and  is  prevented  from  more  effective  action 
solely  by  lack  of  the  means  to  put  the  right  number  of  men  in 
the  field.  If  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  would  give  generously 
for  its  support,  the  appeal  would  be  made  more  thoroughly  and 
made  by  experts.  Something  also  can  be  done  locally,  and  at 
once.  We  suggest  that  the  Convention  should  request  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  in  its  name,  acting  (if  he  so  desire)  with 
or  through  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Religious  Education,  or  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  himself,  to  communicate  with 
the  Headmasters  of  all  Church  Schools  within  the  Diocese,  and 
with  all  special  chaplains  om  parish  clergy  who  are  working 
among  college  or  university  students,  urging  them  to  take  steps 
to  come  into  personal  touch  with  boys  and  young  men  belonging 
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to  the  Church  and  to  lay  before  them  the  need  of  the  ministry 
for  recruits. 


2.  Boys  in 
Parishes 


(2)  The  Boys  in  our  Parishes. 

For  some  years  the  Presbyterians  have  held  annual  dinners 
for  boys  of  High  School  age.  The  session  of  each  church 
selects  its  most  promising  boys  for  invitations, 
the  minister  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
session  go  with  these  representative  boys  to 
the  dinner,  which  gathers  the  boys  of  a number  of  contiguous 
churches.  At  the  dinner  the  most  effective  speakers  obtainable 
present  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  to  Christian  service.  The 
boys  themselves  are  followed  up  individually  after  the  dinner, 
not  with  any  purpose  of  over-persuasion,  but  solely  to  insure 
that  they  shall  weigh  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  the  mission 
field.  The  results  have  already  been  important.  Your  Com- 
mission is  so  persuaded  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  reaching 
boys,  that  it  has,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  already  arranged  for  two  conferences,  one  of 
clergy  and  one  of  laymen,  to  consider  the  proposal,  in  order  that 
the  way  might  be  prepared  for  such  a boys’  gathering  this 
spring.*  If  the  Convention  approves  this  plan,  we  hope  that 
it  may  promptly  be  carried  through. 


(3)  Men  in  the  National  Service. 

Your  Commission  has  ventured  upon  another  step.  It  has 
asked  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (and  he  has  already  acted)  to 
communicate  with  all  chaplains  and  volunteer 
3.  Men  in  workers  (whether  clergymen  or  laymen)  who 

National  Service  have  gone  out  from  this  Diocese,  to  ask  them 
to  do  two  things:  first,  to  follow  up  all  young 
men  in  the  ranks  who  are  known  as  postulants  or  candidates, 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  keep  these  young  men  firm  in  their 
purpose  ultimately  to  enter  the  ministry;  and  second,  to  seek 
out  among  the  other  young  men  with  whom  they  are  in  contact, 

* The  conference  of  clergy  has  been  held  at  this  writing,  and  has  expressed  cordial 

approval  of  the  plan. 
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those  of  serious  purpose,  good  gifts,  and  character,  and  to 
present  to  them  the  ministry  as  a field  of  service  after  the  war  is 
ended.  More  than  this  we  see  no  means  at  the  moment  of 
accomplishing;  but  we  hope  that  the  general  Church,  perhaps 
through  the  General  Board  of  Religious  Education,  may  find  it 
possible  to  send  out  a competent  representative  to  our  camps, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  pursue  the  two  lines  of  effort  just 
described. 


(4)  Older  Men. 

Your  Commission  is  persuaded,  for  reasons  which  it  may  not 
linger  to  state,  that  there  is  a considerable  number  of  older  men, 
in  professional  or  business  life,  who  have  felt 
4.  Older  Men  increasingly  drawn  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
but  who  are  hesitant  because  of  the  long  years 
of  intellectual  training  normally  necessary,  or  because  of  the 
expense  involved  in  that  period  of  training,  or  simply  because 
of  the  age  they  have  reached.  We  are  convinced  that  many  of 
these  men  would  prove  competent  and  effective  in  all  the  usual 
work  of  the  ministry.  It  is  perhaps  premature  to  urge  the 
recruiting  of  such  men  as  a permanent  policy  of  the  Church. 
But  it  seems  eminently  wise,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  take 
this  step  as  a “war  measure;”  if  it  proves  its  worth,  it  may 
later  win  more  stable  recognition.  We  urge  therefore:  (1)  that 
parish  priests  and  others  endeavor  to  seek  out  such  men  and 
bring  them  to  the  Bishop  for  his  advice;  (2)  that  the  Bishop, 
the  Standing  Committee  and  the  Examining  Chaplains  be 
asked,  so  far  as  the  present  Canons  will  properly  permit,  to 
arrange  for  a less  exacting  and  technical  test  of  intellectual 
fitness  on  the  part  of  such  men  of  established  character  and 
mature  years  (30  or  over) ; and  (3)  that  theological  seminaries 
be  urged  if  possible  to  offer  courses  specially  fitted  for  these 
men  and,  where  needed,  special  financial  assistance.  We  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  dioceses  of  this  state  has, 
we  are  informed,  already  undertaken  a “drive”  for  older 
recruits,  with  such  success  that  the  numbers  obtained  promise 
almost  if  not  quite  to  bring  its  list  of  postulants  and  candidates 
up  to  the  normal  pre-bellum  figure. 
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(5)  Parochial  Scholarships  for  Students. 

In  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  the  Diocesan  Board,  of  Religious 
Education  has  arranged  with  certain  parishes  to  offer  annual 
5 Parish  scholarships,  of  $250  each,  to  college  students 

Scholarships  who  are  tidying  with  the  view  ultimately  of 
Church  service.  In  return  for  these  scholar- 
ships the  students  give  stated  hours  to  the  parish  in  its  Sunday 
School  or  organization  work.  The  New  York  plan  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  who  look  forward  to  Christian  work  as 
laymen  and  women.  But  the  plan  could  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  students  who  are  beyond  the  university  stage,  and 
already  at  seminaries  or  deaconess  schools.  Indeed,  it  would, 
in  some  measure,  be  but  the  extension  and  systematization  of 
an  arrangement  already  privately  made  in  many  cases.  We 
ask  the  Convention  to  refer  this  suggestion,  with  a general 
expression  of  approval,  to  our  Diocesan  Board  of  Religious 
Education,  for  their  consideration. 


B.  Practical  Training  for  the  Ministry. 

Your  Commission  can  point  to  no  school  or  seminary  where 
really  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  practical  training  of 
its  students  for  the  ministry.  We  believe 
Lack  of  this  condition  of  things  is  one,  the  seriousness 

Practical  Training  0f  which  has  not  been  at  all  adequately 
realized  by  the  Church.  So  long  as  the 
training  of  the  minister  remains  overwhelmingly  academic, 
theoretical  and  intellectual,  while  the  work  he  steps  into  after 
training  is  prevailingly  active,  concrete  and  practical,  there 
cannot  but  be  a “ great  gulf  fixed  ’ ’ between  the  two.  The  results 
are  unfortunate,  alike  to  the  training  itself,  and  to  the  work; 
unfortunate  for  the  seminary,  for  the  student,  and  for  the  Church. 
This  shows  itself  in  a number  of  ways.  For,  first,  the  student 
himself  is  occasionally  so  deeply  mastered  and  molded  by  his 
academic  training  that  he  loses  much  of  that  eager  passion  for 
the  service  of  souls  which  should  have  been  a chief  feature  of 
his  “inward  call;”  and  where  this  is  the  case  his  whole  after 
ministry  is  likely  to  prove  cold  and  theoretic,  and  out  of  touch 
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with  actual  needs.  Second,  more  frequently  the  student,  feeling 
the  lack  of  purposeful  and  obvious  co-ordination  between  the 
seminary  training  and  the  work  of  the  ministry,  comes  to  think 
of  the  former  as  a useless  barrier,  set  up  for  no  good  purpose; 
he  looks  only  for  the  moment  of  his  release  which  cannot  come 
too  soon;  and  so  he  is  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  profit  fully  either 
from  the  direct  teaching  or  the  discipline  of  the  seminary. 
Third , the  Church  suffers  in  that  it  has  thrust  upon  it,  for 
leadership  in  practical  work,  men  who  have  had  no  properly 
guided  instruction  in  the  actual  needs  of  human  beings,  or  in 
the  methods  of  sendee  and  influence  which  will  effectually 
reach  and  help  them.  Finally,  the  strident,  through  sheer 
financial  necessity,  must  now  usually  undertake  lay-reading 
work,  so-called,  during  his  seminary  course.  This  means, 
generally,  the  entire  and  responsible  care  of  some  small  mission 
or  congregation,  where  the  lay-reader  is  virtually  a law  unto 
himself.  Thus  he  begins  his  work  of  preaching  and  pastoral 
ministration,  before  he  has  received  even  that  modicum  of 
practical  training  which  the  seminary  offers;  he  carries  it  on 
without  oversight,  criticism  or  guidance;  he  finds  his  sermon 
preparation  crowded  into  odd  moments  by  the  demands  of  his 
academic  life;  and  the  result  in  too  many  cases  is  the  formation 
of  bad  habits  of  carelessness  and  haste  which  not  infrequently 
affect  all  his  later  ministry.  It  is  not  the  least  important 
feature  of  this  vicious  system  that  the  candidate,  in  the  very 
days  when  his  ideas  should  be  most  pure  and  lofty,  is  forced 
by  mere  financial  need,  to  look  for  the  job  that  pays  most 
money,  and  to  undertake  it  whether  he  is  really  competent  for 
it  or  not.  If  the  Church  could  see  what  belongs  to  its  true 
peace  and  prosperity,  it  would  sweep  away  this  whole  abom- 
inable system;  and  would  see  to  it  (as  the  government  does 
with  its  cadets  at  West  Point,  its  midshipmen  at  Annapolis, 
and  its  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  camps  and  cantonments), 
that  a living  allowance  was  forthcoming  for  every  promising 
student  in  our  seminaries;  and  demand  that  every  student 
should  spend  the  time,  now  spent  in  earning  the  pitiful  fees  of  a 
lay-reader,  in  practical  work  under  wise  teachers  and  guides. 
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What  Might 
Be  Done 


The  possibilities  for  practical  training  under  expert  guidance 
are  many.  To  your  Commission  it  would  seem  advisable  that 
students  for  the  ministry  should  ordinarily 
give  their  time  during  their  first,  or  Junior, 
year  to  Sunday  School  work.  This  might 
readily  be,  if  the  professor  of  religious  education  in  a seminary 
and  the  students  of  the  Junior  Class  could  afford  to  offer  them- 
selves as  superintendent  and  staff  of  teachers  for  some  parish 
or  mission  Sunday  School,  and  make  it  thus  a genuine  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  the  art  of  effective  religious  teaching. 
Students  of  the  upper  classes  might  readily  be  placed  under 
chosen  rectors,  or  under  the  City  Mission,  etc.  And  if  those 
chosen  as  practical  instructors  could  at  the  same  time  have 
some  definite  connection  with  the  authorities  and  especially  the 
faculty  of  the  seminaries,  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  results 
of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  value,  alike  for  the  students, 
the  seminary  and  the  Church.  Your  Commission  venture  to 
commend  this  suggestion  strongly  to  the  authorities  of  our 
local  seminary,  and  of  the  City  Mission;  and  no  less  strongly 
do  they  remind  the  members  of  the  Convention  and  churchmen 
of  the  Diocese  in  general,  that  the  sole  serious  obstacle  (so  far  as 
they  can  see)  to  a reform  of  such  immense  importance,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  would  cost  the  Church  something  like  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  a year  per  student,  or  some  six  to  nine  hundred 
dollars,  for  each  student  educated,  for  his  whole  course.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  our  seminary  education  is  a very  extrava- 
gant proposition,  because  there  are  few  students  in  each  school. 
Your  Commission  are  convinced  that  the  average  cost  per  year 
for  the  education  of  our  ministers-to-be  is,  as  an  actual  fact,  not 
more  than,  and  is  probably  even  less  than,  the  average  cost  per 
student  in  college  or  professional  school.  But  after  all,  the 
criterion,  the  only  really  applicable  criterion,  is  not  that  of  how 
many  dollars  and  cents  this  education  costs,  but  whether  it 
produces  the  effective  ministers  we  want.  It  is  our  contention 
that  the  Church  is  penny-wise  at  present,  and  consequently 
pound-foolish ; and  that  the  great  and  crying  need  is  not  for 
teaching  that  is  more  economical  of  money,  but  for  teaching 
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that  is  more  economical  of  men  and  more  effective  for  its  vital 
and  all-important  ends. 


Dollars  and 
Cents 


C.  Financial  Support. 

We  are  not  ready  to  make  any  definite  financial  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  indeed  convinced  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  the  material  features  of  the  situation 
can  be  disregarded  only  at  our  extreme  peril. 
In  our  report  last  year,  we  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  almost  incredible  facts — that  the  Church  generally  is 
attempting  to  run  its  whole  scheme  for  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  men  for  the  ministry  without  any  well-designed 
method  or  policy  for  its  financing,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  with- 
out any  income  for  much  of  it,  and  with  no  real  effort  to  increase 
the  funds  given  by  past  generations  so  that  they  may  be  ade- 
quate to  the  expanding  needs  of  the  present.  This  Diocese,  for 
example,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  so  we  pointed  out,  was 
giving  a yearly  average  of  over  $30,000  for  Christian  and  Theo- 
logical Education;  while  for  the  five  years  then  last  past,  the 
average  gift  (omitting  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment)  had  been 
less  than  $1200.  In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  shows  us  what  is  possible.  Its  churches  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
proper,  gave,  a year  ago,  some  $70,595.76  for  the  seminary  at 
Overbrook;  this  year,  spite  of  the  war,  they  gave  $79,173.39, 
an  increase  of  more  than  12  per  cent.  So  long  as  we  lag  behind 
in  this  evident  responsibility,  it  will  continue  impossible  for  our 
Church  to  provide  adequately  for  its  students  for  the  ministry, 
or  for  our  seminaries  to  improve  and  modernize  their  work. 
Yet  if  it  be  possible  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Philadelphia 
to  give  $79,000  a year  for  theological  education,  it  ought  to  be 
easy  for  this  diocese  of  ours  to  secure  $10,000.  Of  course  it  is 
plainly  impracticable  for  the  Diocese  to  undertake  to  raise 
money  directly  for  the  needs  of  any  theological  seminary. 
But  why  should  it  not  raise  the  comparatively  small  sum 
necessary  to  finance  the  practical  training  of  students,  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  our  own  City  Mission,  or  by  parishes? 
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We  have  no  other  suggestion  on  this  point  however,  than  that 
a small  committee  of  laymen  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  and  instructed  to  take  this  whole 
important  question  under  advisement,  and  to  report  to  the 
Convention  of  1919. 


Spiritual 

Training 

most  difficult. 


D.  Spiritual  Training. 

We  reserve  for  this  final  section  of  our  report  proper  the 
matter  of  the  spiritual  training  of  men  for  the  ministry. 

Rightly  understood,  this  is  the  most  funda- 
mental and  important  of  all  the  questions  we 
have  considered,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  the 
Obviously,  the  Commission  as  such  has  little 
to  do  with  this  matter,  on  the  side  of  direct  application  or 
practice;  nor  indeed  has  the  Convention.  But  the  results  and 
effects  of  the  training,  or  lack  of  training,  which  our  candidates 
receive  does  concern  us  all  intimately  and  immediately.  More- 
over, in  a field  confessedly  so  difficult,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
suppose  that  any  general  or  specific  advice  we  can  give  will  be 
gladly  weighed  by  those  most  concerned.  In  the  circumstances, 
your  Commission  believe  that  the  best  sendee  they  can  render 
in  this  connection  is  to  print  entire,  as  an  appendix  to  this 
report,  the  report  of  their  sub-committee  on  the  subject; 
simply  premising  that  suggestive  and  careful  as  this  document 
is,  it  by  no  means  indicates  how  fully  this  whole  matter  was 
considered  by  us,  or  how  large  a portion  of  our  time  was  given 
to  its  discussion.  In  addition  to  the  general  suggestions 
advanced  in  the  sub-committee’s  report,  we  desire  to  submit, 
in  its  proper  place,  among  the  resolutions  we  offer  to  the  Con- 
vention, certain  resolutions  bearing  upon  this  subject. 


E.  Resolutions. 

The  Commission  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  be  asked  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  issuing  special  prayers  for  the 
increase  of  the  ministry,  which  may  be  used  in  private  or  in 
public  worship. 
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2.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  not  least  of  the  parents  in 
the  Diocese,  to  the  need  of  recruits  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
the  importance  of  direct  personal  efforts  to  secure  them. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  requests  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  acting  himself,  or  by  such  agency  as  he  may  deem 
best,  to  urge  the  headmasters  of  church  schools,  and  the 
special  chaplains  and  parochial  clergy  who  may  be  working 
among  college  and  university  students,  to  present  the  call  to  the 
ministry,  especially  by  personal  interviews  with  selected  men. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approves  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  Commission  in  regard  to  recruiting,  and  the 
further  projects  outlined  in  this  report;  and  that  it  requests 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  appoint  a committee  of  three 
clergymen  and  three  laymen,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Recruiting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  so  much  as 
possible  of  these  suggestions,  and  in  other  ways,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  to  further 
recruiting  in  the  Diocese. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approves  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  recruiting  among  men  of  more 
mature  years;  that  it  urges  parish  priests  and  others  to  seek 
out  such  men;  that  it  asks  the  Bishop,  the  Standing  Committee 
and  the  Examining  Chaplains,  so  far  as  possible  under  the 
present  Canons  of  General  Convention,  to  admit  such  men 
without  exacting  the  full  technical  intellectual  requirements 
usual  in  this  Diocese;  and  that  it  urges  the  theological  sem- 
inaries to  provide  special  preparation  for  such  men  and  if 
possible  special  financial  assistance  where  needed. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  parochial  scholarships,  as 
described  in  this  report,  be  commended  to  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Religious  Education  for  consideration. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  heartily  approves  the 
suggestions  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  practical  training 
of  men  for  the  ministry,  and  expresses  its  earnest  hope  that 
co-operative  arrangements  to  this  end  may  prove  practicable, 
and  that  the  financial  support  necessary  for  their  inauguration 
may  be  forthcoming. 
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8.  Resolved,  That  a special  committee  of  five  laymen  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  matter  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  for  the  financial  support  of 
theological  education,  this  committee  to  report  to  the  next 
Convention. 

9.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  need  of  definite  and  sys- 
tematic provision  for  the  spiritual  training  of  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  this  Convention  (1)  requests  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  to  consider  the  advisability  of  placing  postulants  and 
candidates,  especially  during  the  period  preceding  their  sem- 
inary course,  under  the  immediate  pastoral  care  of  an  official, 
who,  with  the  Bishop’s  direction,  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
spiritual  guidance,  training  and  testing;  and  (2)  urges  that 
larger  opportunity  be  offered  in  the  courses  of  study  in  our 
seminaries  for  attaining  familiarity  with  the  spiritual  experience 
of  the  past  by  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

10.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approves  the  publication 
in  pamphlet  form  of  such  parts  of  the  material  gathered  by  the 
Commission  during  its  work,  as  may  seem  to  the  Commission 
of  permanent  value, — provided  the  same  can  be  done  without 
expense  to  the  Convention. 

11.  Resolved,  That  2500  copies  of  this  report  be  printed 
and  a copy  sent  to  each  clergyman  and  vestryman  of  the  Diocese, 
with  request,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention,  that  the  report  be 
read  to  each  congregation  in  place  of  the  sermon  at  a Sunday 
morning  service;  and  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Convention  send  a copy  of  this  resolution  with  the  report 
to  each  clergyman  and  vestryman. 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  Commission  be  continued,  and 
instructed  (1)  to  co-operate  in  all  ways  within  its  power  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  advanced 
in  this  report,  and  (2)  to  report  progress  to  the  Convention  of 
1919. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Commission. 

George  G.  Bartlett,  Chairman. 
April  16,  1918.  Roland  G.  Kent,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

SPIRITUAL  TRAINING  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLY  ORDERS 

The  Sub-committee  on  the  Spiritual  Training  of  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  desires  to  report  that  material  on  this  subject  had  been  gathered 
with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Deans  of  the  General  Seminary  and 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  the  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  and  several  young 
men,  either  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  or  recently  ordained. 

The  general  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  been  consulted  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  remark  which  Dean  Fosbroke  makes:  “The  one  thing  that  it 
seems  perfectly  safe  to  say  about  the  Spiritual  Training  of  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  is  that  we  are  by  no  means  doing  enough.” 

A student  of  one  of  the  other  seminaries  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
group  which  he  represents,  in  these  words:  “I  feel  the  need  for  some 
definite  program  for  the  spiritual  life.” 

Your  Committee  feels  constrained  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Spiritual  Preparation  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ought  to  be  begun  a 
long  time  before  they  become  candidates.  Our  problem  reaches  back  into 
home  life,  into  Sunday  Schools  and  Confirmation  classes,  and  Brotherhood 
Chapters,  and  all  the  other  influences  through  which  a young  man  passes 
before  he  comes  to  the  point  where  he  decides  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

The  remark  was  made  recently  by  a man  of  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  Divinity  students:  That  what  they  seemed  to  him  to  need  most  was 
religion;  to  which  another  responded  that  nine-tenths  of  the  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  whom  he  knew  need  to  be  converted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  too  seriously  these  offhand  and  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations, yet  it  is  doubtless  true  that  many  men  become  postulants  and 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  without  ever  having  had  any  spiritual  experience 
of  a deep  and  moving  sort,  and  with  only  a superficial  and  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  what  the  spiritual  opportunities  of  the  Church  and  its 
system  really  are.  They  often  lack  any  sense  of  corporate  life  or  of  the 
value  of  regularity  and  system  in  spiritual  exercises.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  discipline  themselves,  and  they  submit  with  very  ill  grace  to 
discipline  imposed  by  others. 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  also  that  Rectors  of  parishes,  even  when  they 
feel  an  obligation  to  bring  men  to  the  point  of  offering  themselves  as 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  are  quite  generally  in  the  habit  of  washing 
their  hands  of  responsibility  for  them  after  the  step  has  been  taken.  It 
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seems  to  be  assumed  that  when  a man  has  decided  to  study  for  Holy 
Orders,  he  has  passed  into  a separate  stratum  of  Church  life,  and  no 
longer  needs  pastoral  care  or  even  friendly  counsel.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  men  who  enter  our  seminaries  are  left  severely  alone  by  the 
Rectors  of  the  parishes  from  which  they  come.  This  surely  is  a mistake, 
for  these  young  men  need  more,  rather  than  less,  care  and  guidance  than 
before, — the  constant  and  sympathetic  shepherding  of  a faithful  pastor. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  sphere  of  Spiritual  Training,  just  as  the  term 
“spiritual”  itself  has  a somewhat  vague  significance;  but  it  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  intellectual  culture  so  as  to  include  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  prayer,  meditation,  the  searching  of  conscience,  the  devotional 
use  of  Holy  Scripture, — in  a word,  the  effort  to  make  the  man  a better 
Christian  by  giving  him  a clearer  vision  of  God  and  showing  him  how  to 
carry  out  St.  Paul’s  advice  to  Timothy,  “Exercise  thyself  unto 
godliness.” 

Such  training  would  include  three  elements: 

(1)  The  element  of  instruction  in  the  profitable  use  of  the  Church 
Services,  including  not  only  preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion  but 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Daily  Offices  and  other  Chapel  Services; 
and  a deeper  sense  of  the  necessity  of  corporate  prayer  and  of  intercession. 

(2)  There  should  be  a familiarity  with  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
past;  a quickening  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  This  might  be  done  by  a 
special  course  dealing  with: 

(A)  The  conception  of  the  “ Fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Early  Church;” 

(B)  The  relation  of  this  experience  to  the  Sacraments; 

(C)  Methods  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life;  the  ascetic  and 

monastic  developments;  systematic  mysticism,  quietism,  etc. 

(3)  It  seems  to  be  a necessity  that  more  systematic  provision  for 
pastoral  care  should  be  made.  Naturally  the  Deans  and  professors  of  our 
seminaries  do  exercise  such  care,  often  with  deep  and  conscientious  interest 
and  real  effectiveness;  but  the  Dean  of  a Seminary  is  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  a disciplinary  officer,  the  professors  by  lack  of  time  and  of 
any  specific  commission  for  the  cure  of  souls.  Whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  a priest  assigned  definitely  to  this  duty  of  pastoral  care  in  each 
seminary  (perhaps  some  one  from  outside  the  Faculty,  a man  in  parochial 
work)  or  whether  each  diocese  should  have  an  official  appointed  by  the 
Bishop,  to  be  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders — 
as  is  done,  we  are  informed,  in  the  Diocese  of  Washington — your  Committee 
does  not  feel  qualified  to  determine;  but  certainly  many  young  men  pass 
through  the  period  of  their  candidacy  without  (as  one  of  them  has  already 
been  quoted  as  saying)  “a  definite  program  for  the  spiritual  life,  ” and  often 
amid  the  perplexities  of  serious  moral  problems,  who  would  be  greatly 
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helped  if  they  could  have  the  guidance  and  counsel  of  a pastor  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  win  their  confidence,  train  them  to  use  means 
of  grace,  and  give  frequent  opportunities  for  personal  conference. 

Your  Committee  does  not  mean  to  ignore  the  existence  of  some — perhaps 
of  all — of  these  agencies  in  our  seminaries  at  the  present  time.  In  all  of 
them  are  Quiet  Days,  Retreats,  and  courses  in  subjects  that  bear  on 
spiritual  culture;  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  improve  these  parts  of 
the  seminary  training.  What  your  Committee  would  urge  is  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  present  agencies,  and  the  systematic  recognition  by  the 
Church  of  the  need  of  Spiritual  Training  as  an  essential  part  of  preparation 
for  Holy  Orders;  not  to  be  left  to  the  interest  or  discretion  of  this  or  that 
individual,  but  provided  according  to  a definite  and  carefully  related  plan. 

George  L.  Richardson, 

W.  Romaine  Newbold, 
Samuel  B.  Booth. 
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Recommendations  of  Survey  Committee 


1.  — The  personnel  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Executive 

Committee  should  be  more  frequently  changed. 

2.  — Committees  of  the  League  should  be  given  greater 

assistance  and  encouragement  in  their  work,  by 
supplying  them  with  investigational  service,  and 
publishing  their  reports. 

3. — Separate  and  more  commodious  offices  should  be 

provided  for  the  League’s  secretary  and  assistants. 

4.  — An  editorial  and  research  secretary  should  be  ap- 

pointed to  whom  will  be  assigned  all  the  editorial 
duties  now  performed  by  the  executive  secretary. 

5.  — The  Review  should  be  changed: 

a.  By  making  it  a monthly  instead  of  a bi- 
monthly magazine. 

b.  By  improving  its  typographical  appear- 
ance. 

c.  By  changing  its  name. 

d.  By  popularizing  the  reading  matter  contain- 
ed in  it. 

6.  — A committee  on  publications  should  again  be  ap- 

pointed to  give  closer  and  more  critical  supervision 
to  the  editing  of  the  volumes  printed  in  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  series  of  books. 

7.  — A special  committee  on  annual  conference  should  be 

appointed  to  work  out  a plan  governing  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  between  the  League  and  local  com- 
mittees for  the  holding  of  the  annual  conference. 
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8.  — Regional  conferences  might  he  arranged  by  the 

League  in  co-operation  with  local  civic  and  com- 
mercial associations. 

9.  — The  League  should  develop  its  informational  service 

by  printing  and  distributing  pamphlets  and  other 
reports,  thus  becoming  a vigorous  leader  and  ad- 
vocate of  governmental  reforms,  rather  than  a pas- 
sive observer  and  critic. 

10.  — An  annual  budget  should  be  prepared  and  the 

League’s  accounting  methods  improved. 

11.  — Plans  should  be  developed  for  increasing  the  mem- 

bership and  raising  an  additional  income  of,  at 
least,  $10,000  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  proposed  in- 
creased service. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 


Report  of  the  Survey  Committee 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Municipal  League  : 

At  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  in  November,  1917,  a resolution  was  adopted  call- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  five  members, 
each  from  a different  city,  to 

“examine  into  the  records  of  the  league,  anaylze  its 
contribution  and  subscription  lists,  to  inquire  into 
its  activities,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing its  income,  expanding  its  field  of  effort  and  per- 
fecting a close  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  other 
associations  in  closely  allied  fields  of  effort,  and 
to  make  a full  report  of  its  findings  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.” 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  League,  and  approved  by  the  council:  Wil- 
liam Bennett  Munro  of  Boston,  Bichard  S.  Childs  of 
New  York,  L.  D.  Upson  of  Detroit,  George  C.  Sikes  of 
Chicago,  and  Mayo  Fesler  of  Cleveland  as  Chairman. 
The  committee  held  its  preliminary  meeting  in  Detroit, 
arranged  with  Mr.  Upson  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Besearch  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the 
League’s  office  and  records,  prepared  the  form  of  a ques- 
tionnaire to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  League  and 
determined  upon  the  scope  of  the  survey  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Upson  made  his  detailed  investigation  in  De- 
cember, and  submitted  his  report  to  the  Survey  com- 
mittee at  meetings  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  week 
of  that  month.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  were 
received,  and  have  been  tabulated  and  analyzed;  a con- 
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ference  lias  been  held  with  the  secretary  of  the  League; 
many  members  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization have  been  consulted;  and  from  the  data  and 
opinions  collected  in  these  several  ways  the  committee 
has  prepared  its  report,  as  follows : 

Objects  of  the  League. 

The  National  Municipal  League  has  for  its  objects 
the  following: 

First — To  multiply  the  numbers,  harmonize  the  methods 
and  combine  the  forces  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  good  municipal  government. 

Second — To  promote  the  thorough  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  conditions  and  details  of  municipal 
administration. 

Third — To  furnish  data  for  public  information  and  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subjects  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  municipal  affairs. 

Plan  of  Okganization. 

The  League  seeks  to  accomplish  these  objects  through 
an  organization  consisting  of  a president,  fourteen  vice- 
presidents,  a treasurer,  a secretary  and  a council  made 
up  of  these  officers  and  thirty-nine  councillors  chosen  at 
the  annual  meeting;  together  with  an  executive  committee 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  council,  and  numer- 
ous committees  on  special  subjects  appointed  from  time 
to  time  from  the  membership  of  the  League.  The  re- 
sults of  the  activities  of  these  officers  and  committees 
are  presented  to  the  members  through  the  League’s  pub- 
lications in  the  form  of  a bi-monthly  magazine  and  a 
very  small  number  of  reports  and  pamphlets. 

The  council,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
League,  is  the  real  governing  body.  The  executive  com- 
mittee is  intended  to  be  the  active  working  committee 
of  the  council  for  the  more  expeditious  transaction  of 
League  business  The  secretary,  who  is  the  chief  ad- 
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ministrative  official,  is  the  only  paid  officer  connected 
with  the  organization. 

The  Office  of  President. 

The  League  in  its  twenty-four  years  of  activity  has 
had  four  presidents  as  follows: 

Janies  C.  Carter,  New  York  (deceased)  1894-1903 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore  1903-1910 

William  Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.  1910-1915 

Lawson  Purdy,  New  York  1915- 

While  the  organization  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  presiding  officers  these  men  of  high  standing 
and  national  reputation,  your  committee  believes  that 
more  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of  president  would 
broaden  the  League’s  influence,  create  a new  interest  in 
its  conferences,  and  bring  into  its  councils  and  activities 
many  other  men  of  influence  and  ability.  While  we  hesi- 
tate to  suggest  a rigid  and  inflexible  requirement  as  to 
the  number  of  terms  which  any  one  President  should 
serve,  yet  we  believe  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  League 
to  make  changes  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years  unless 
there  should  be  some  strong  reason  to  the  contrary. 

The  Council  of  the  League. 

The  councillors  of  the  League  are  about  forty  in  num- 
ber. They  are  nominated  by  a nominating  committee 
and  elected  by  the  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
nominating  committee  consists  of  five  members  chosen 
by  the  council,  two  from  the  council  members  and  three 
from  the  membership  of  the  League.  The  names  of 
candidates  for  the  council  other  than  those  named  by 
the  committee  can  be  presented  from  the  floor  by  any 
delegate  at  the  annual  meeting. 

An  analysis  of  the  length  of  service  of  the  present 
members  of  the  council  show  that  twenty-five  members 
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have  served  more  than  six  years;  twelve  more  than  ten 
years ; and  six  more  than  fifteen  years.  Three  members 
have  served  continuously  since  the  organization  of  the 
League  in  1894.  Each  year  a few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  council’s  membership,  but  these  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  work  any  considerable  change  in  its 
personnel.  Moreover,  where  alterations  have  been  made 
the  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been  to  make  them  among 
the  younger  and  more  active  members  rather  than  among 
the  councillors  of  long  service. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  League  should  adopt 
the  policy  of  changing  at  least  one-third  of  the  council 
membership  each  year.  Here  again  we  would  not  recom- 
mend a hard  and  fast  rule,  but  would  urge  the  nominat- 
ing committee  each  year  to  adopt  the  practice  of  leaving 
off  the  names  of  members  who  show  little  or  no  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  or  who  are  unable 
to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

The  Executive  Committee. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  seven  members 
chosen  by  the  council  from  its  own  membership,  three  of 
whom  are  ex-officio,  namely, — the  president,  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  the  League.  This  committee  has  been 
composed  exclusively  of  members  resident  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  on  the  theory  that  only  such  members 
as  live  near  the  League’s  headcpiarters  would  be  avail- 
able for  frequent  meetings.  The  records  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  show,  however,  that  its  meetings  are  no 
more  frequent  than  meetings  of  the  whole  council.  In  no 
recent  year  has  the  executive  committee  met  more  than 
twice.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  valid  reason  for 
confining  the  membership  of  the  executive  committee  so 
exclusively  to  persons  who  live  in  one  section  of  the 
country. 


During  the  last  seven  years,  moreover,  no  change 
whatever  has  been  made  in  the  composition  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  As  a matter  of  policy,  we  believe  that 
such  procedure  is  unwise.  No  matter  how  capable  and 
earnest  the  members  of  this  small  committee  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  a reasonable  amount  of  change  is  de- 
sirable in  order  that  responsiveness  to  general  league 
opinion  and  the  introduction  of  new  points  of  view  may 
be  assured.  The  executive  committee  is  in  fact,  if  not 
in  theory,  the  real  governing  body  of  the  League.  It 
creates  all  committees,  fixes  the  remuneration  of  the 
League’s  officials  and  virtually  determines  the  policy  of 
the  organization.  The  council  has  for  the  most  part  done 
little  more  than  ratify  the  action  of  this  committee.  A 
small  executive  committee  is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  administration  of  the  League’s 
affairs,  but  we  strongly  recommend  that  its  personnel 
be  more  frequently  changed  and  that  its  decisions,  ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
council  for  approval. 

Committees  of  the  League. 

The  League  has  at  present  fifteen  committees,  some 
of  which  are  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  and  others  created 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  council  or  by  action  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  During  the  period  since  1912  no  fewer 
than  thirty-five  different  committees  have  been  appointed. 
Some  of  them  have  been  active  and  have  issued  valuable 
reports ; some  have  died  without  accomplishment,  largely 
because  there  was  no  compelling  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence; and  others  have  accomplished  little  because  the 
task  before  them  demanded  the  time,  attention  and  energy 
of  an  investigator  to  compile  the  data  and  prepare  a 
report.  No  such  assistance  has  usually  been  available, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  cities  have  lost  the  benefit  of 
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investigations  by  these  trained  men  which  might  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

Your  Survey  committee  believes  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  work  of  these  committees  and  that 
some  inducements  should  be  offered  to  encourage  them 
to  make  a more  thorough  study  of  their  respective  fields 
in  order  that  they  may  prepare  reports  which  will  be 
authoritative  and  at  the  same  time  readable  and  prac- 
tical. To  this  end  we  recommend  that  provision  be 
made : 

First — To  furnish  the  various  committees  with  more 
clerical  and  investigational  service.  In  some 
instances  that  can  best  be  done  by  providing  a 
modest  stipend  to  the  member  of  the  committee 
best  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  do  the 
particular  piece  of  work  in  hand. 

Second — To  publish  in  uniform  style  for  general  distri- 
bution such  reports  as  are  approved  by  the 
council.  These  reports  might  well  include  not 
only  the  results  of  committee  investigations, 
but  standard  ordinances  and  laws  and  adminis- 
trative codes.  Pamphlets  of  this  kind  prepared 
by  experts  would  answer  many  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  the  League;  and  the  organization 
through  these  pamphlets  would  be  able  to  ren- 
der a most  valuable  service  to  the  municipalities 
of  the  country. 


Expenses  of  Committees. 

The  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  League 
with  reference  to  the  payment  of  committee  expenses 
seems  to  be  capable  of  improvement.  Briefly  stated  this 
policy  has  been  as  follows : Members  of  committees  are  ex- 
pected in  the  first  instance  to  pay  their  own  traveling  ex- 
penses whenever  attendance  at  meetings  involves  travel; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  League  has  sometimes  author- 
ized the  repayment  of  traveling  expenses,  either  in  whole 
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or  in  part,  to  some,  although  not  to  all,  members.  This 
selection  has  been  made  on  no  fixed  principle  such  as  the 
amount  of  expense  incurred,  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  value  of  the  individual  member  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  purely  a matter  of  secretarial  discre- 
tion. We  believe  the  council  should  make  definite  and 
fixed  rules  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  these  items 
of  committee  expense.  Whenever  the  income  of  the 
League  will  permit,  we  believe  the  council  should  author- 
ize the  payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  members  of 
important  committees.  These  expenditures  will  not  only 
insure  full  attendance,  but  will  encourage  active  work  on 
the  part  of  committee  members.  Organizations  which 
have  tried  this  plan  report  most  satisfactory  results,  both 
in  increased  attendance,  increased  sense  of  obligation  and 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  committee  members. 

The  League’s  Offices. 

The  offices  of  the  League  in  Philadelphia  consist  of 
four  or  five  small  rooms  comprising  about  1200  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  They  serve  a dual  purpose  as  law 
offices  for  Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Horan  and  their  asso- 
ciates, and  as  headquarters  for  the  National  Municipal 
League.  The  League  pays  $62.50  per  month  or  50%  of 
the  rent.  A casual  visitor  would  have  difficulty  in  locat- 
ing the  League’s  offices  because  of  the  number  of  names 
which  appear  on  the  door  above  that  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  The  headquarters  are  very  much 
congested  and  the  space  now  occupied  is  totally  inad- 
equate, considering  the  amount  of  correspondence,  rec- 
ord keeping  and  editorial  work  which  the  secretary  and 
his  two  stenographers  must  perform. 

The  Library  space  is  exceedingly  meagre.  The 
League,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-four 
years  during  a period  in  which  the  literature  on  munici- 
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pal  subjects  has  been  most  voluminous,  should  now  have 
at  its  executive  offices  the  most  complete  and  available 
collection  of  municipal  books,  pamphlets  and  reports  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  Because  of  inad- 
equate space,  however,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  practi- 
cable to  concentrate  the  League’s  collection  at  its  own 
headquarters.  In  order  to  improve  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  League’s  headquarters,  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  secretary  and  his  staff,  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  League’s  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets  your  committee  believes  that  more 
independent  and  more  commodious  offices  should  be 
provided  for  the  League’s  headquarters,  and  these  of- 
fices should  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  conduct  of  any  private  or  professional  business. 

The  Secretary  and  Office  Staff. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  League  is  performed  by 
the  secretary,  two  stenographers,  a clerk  and  an  office 
boy.  The  secretary’s  duties  are  varied  and  numerous. 
Upon  him  devolve  the  duties  of: 

a.  Maintaining  and  increasing  the  membership. 

b.  Soliciting  and  collecting  funds  and  keeping  the 
membership  accounts. 

c.  Planning  and  supervising  the  annual  confer- 
ences. 

d.  Supervising  and  co-ordinating  the  activities  of 
the  League’s  committees. 

e.  Collecting  and  disseminating  information  on 
municipal  subjects. 

f.  Printing  and  mailing  pamphlets  and  reports. 

g.  Conducting  a voluminous  official  correspondence. 

h.  Editing  the  National  Municipal  Review. 

i.  Editing  the  National  Municipal  League’s  Series. 

j.  Making  addresses  on  municipal  subjects. 

The  secretary,  who  has  from  the  outset  been  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  League,  is  the  center  and  directing 
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force  in  all  of  these  activities.  He  gives,  according  to 
his  own  estimate,  approximately  three-fourths  of  his 
time  to  the  League ’s  work,  for  which  he  receives  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $6,500 — $5,000  as  secretary  of  the  League 
and  $1,500  as  editor  of  the  Eeview.  In  addition  to  this 
fixed  salary  he  receives,  in  some  instances,  payments 
for  addresses  delivered  before  civic  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  will  receive  from  Appleton  and  Company  an 
honorarium  as  editor  of  the  Municipal  Encyclopedia. 
All  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary while  on  the  League’s  business,  when  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  are  paid  by  the  League. 

Secbetary ’s  Duties — Two  Groups. 

The  duties  now  performed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
League  fall  into  two  distinct  categories.  First  there  are 
the  strictly  executive  duties  such  as  conducting  corre- 
spondence, keeping  records,  arranging  for  annual  con- 
ferences, calling  committee  meetings  and  directing  the 
work  of  committees,  keeping  in  touch  with  municipal 
movements  throughout  the  country,  and,  in  general, 
carrying  on  the  League’s  detailed  executive  work.  These 
executive  functions  your  committee  believes,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  engage  all  of  the  time  of  any  one  man.  That 
this  work  has  been  efficiently  managed  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff is  recognized  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  en- 
ergy and  executive  ability.  He  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  building  up  a working  organization,  organizing 
committees,  establishing  contacts  by  correspondence 
and  follow-ups  with  every  new  movement  in  the  field  of 
municipal  government,  in  faithfully  reporting  and  in- 
terpreting significant  municipal  happenings,  and  in 
avoiding  the  political  pitfalls  which  threaten  every  non- 
partisan movement  entering  the  field  of  public  affairs. 
The  present  secretary  has  shown  in  these  years  of  serv- 
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ice  to  the  League  that  he  is  an  able  organizer  and  an 
executive  officer  of  more  than  usual  capacity. 

Editorial  Duties. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  editorial  functions 
which  have  been  added  to  the  secretary’s  office,  and 
which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  increased  to 
large  proportions.  These  include  the  work  of  securing 
material  for  the  bi-monthly  “Review”,  making  selec- 
tions from  this  mass  of  material  for  publication,  secur- 
ing reviewers  for  current  books,  gathering  notes  and 
news,  supervising  the  work  of  four  associate  editors, 
and  performing  the  innumerable  duties  connected  with 
the  publication  of  an  important  technical  magazine. 
These  editorial  duties  also  include  the  editing  of  the 
National  Municipal  League’s  Series  of  books  and  of  the 
projected  Municipal  Encyclopedia.  This  editorial  work 
alone,  your  committee  feels,  is  already  large  enough  in 
amount  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  any  one  man’s 
time,  and  any  appreciable  expansion  of  these  activities 
will  inevitably  demand  all  of  the  time  of  an  experienced 
editor. 

Executive  and  Editorial  Work  Should  Be  Separated. 

The  executive  and  editorial  work  of  the  League,  your 
committee  believes,  has  already  become  too  much  for  one 
man.  The  demands  made  upon  the  secretary’s  time  and 
attention  by  his  purely  secretarial  and  executive  duties, 
involving  occasional  absences  from  the  League’s  head- 
quarters for  considerable  periods  of  time,  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  seriously  with  his  editorial  duties  and 
compel  undue  dependence  upon  the  accuracy  of  contribu- 
tors and  associate  editors.  This  safeguard  has  not 
proved  sufficient  to  secure  that  accuracy  of  statement 
which  is  a prime  essential  in  a publication  of  this  sort. 
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Apart  from  the  practical  impossibility  of  any 
one  man  being  able  to  do  all  that  is  required  in 
both  the  above  capacities,  there  is  the  special 
question  of  a man’s  qualifications  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  serve  in  both  these  distinctly  different  fields. 
The  qualifications  which  make  a good  executive  sercetary 
are  widely  different  from  those  which  make  a good  editor ; 
and  the  individual,  however  versatile,  who  tries  to  cover 
both  fields  takes  a serious  risk  of  failing  to  reach  his  high- 
est usefulness  and  efficiency  in  either.  With  these  con- 
siderations in  mind  and  realizing  that  the  League  is  as 
yet  only  approximating  its  opportunities  for  usefulness 
in  both  fields,  your  committee  believes  that  early  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  relieve  the  League’s  secretary 
of  all  regular  editorial  duties  so  that  he  may  devote  his 
time  to  the  executive  functions  for  which  he  is  so  well 
fitted  by  temperament,  training  and  experience.  The 
editorial  work  of  the  League,  (not  including  the  Municipal 
Encyclopedia,  with  which  the  League  as  such  has  nothing 
to  do)  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a general  editor 
or  editorial  secretary.  He  should  be  a man  of  consider- 
able academic  training,  broad  knowledge  of  municipal  af- 
fairs, ability  to  collect  data  and  to  conduct  research,  and 
capacity  to  express  himself  in  clear  and  readable  form. 
He  should  receive  a substantial  compensation  and  should 
devote  to  the  work,  probably  not  all  of  his  time  at  first, 
but  a large  portion  of  his  time. 

The  Review. 

The  employment  of  an  editorial  secretary  would  enable 
the  council  to  change  the  Review  from  a bi-monthly  to  a 
monthly  publication — a change  which  has  frequently 
been  urged  by  members  of  the  League.  In  direct  money 
outlay,  not  including  editorial  work  or  the  expense  of 
mailing,  it  would  cost  from  $600  to  $800  annually  to  con- 
vert the  Review  into  a monthly  magazine.  This  change, 
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we  believe,  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  Review  is  now  the  one  tangible  service  which  the 
League  renders  to  its  members  and  if  this  service  were 
rendered  monthly  instead  of  bi-monthly,  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  League’s  influence  and  add  impetus  to  the 
various  movements  in  which  the  League  is  interested. 

The  Review,  altho  it  has  been  published  only  a few 
years,  has  already  become  a recognized  source  of  informa- 
tion on  municipal  subjects  and  despite  its  shortcomings, 
ranks  well  in  comparison  with  other  publications  in  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  authors  of  the  articles  printed  in  the  Review  are 
not  professional  writers  and  are  unpaid,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  and  advisory  boards  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  the  Review  contains  an 
abundance  of  good  material  bearing  upon  the  field  of 
municipal  affairs. 

Improvements  in  the  Review. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  Review  can  be  made 
much  more  comprehensive,  effective  and  readable.  Too 
many  of  the  articles,  as  now  printed,  are  rather  formal 
and  dull.  They  are  lacking  in  human  interest.  A com- 
petent “re-write”  man  with  a gift  for  terse  and  spirited 
English,  could  often  take  a submitted  article,  cull  out  the 
significant  high  points,  eliminate  the  non-essentials,  elicit 
illuminating  details  from  the  author,  and  make  the  mate- 
rial into  a “story”  which  would  lose  none  of  its  value 
for  the  professional  group,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
interest  the  layman. 

(a)  TJse  of  Editorials. 

The  Review  would,  we  think,  be  more  interesting  to 
laymen  if  it  also  interpreted  governmental  events  in  a 
freer  and  more  informal  fashion  by  the  use  of  short  edi- 
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torials  and  running  comments.  The  Notes  and  Events 
department  already  furnishes  endless  good  material  for 
such  interpretation  and  comment.  These  comments, 
however,  must  be  made  by  one  who  not  only  writes  well, 
hut  who  speaks  with  authority ; and  his  statements  should 
be  terse,  fearless  and  alive  with  clear  cut  opinion.  Here 
is  where  the  associate  editors  and  the  many  members 
of  the  League,  who  are  well  posted  on  various  phases  of 
public  affairs,  should  be  more  freely  used.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  not  only  bare  recitals  of 
current  events,  but  short  editorials  and  comments 
thereon. 


(b)  Use  of  Illustrations. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  inclusion  in  the  Review, 
whenever  possible,  of  a few  interesting  and  pertinent 
illustrations,  cartoons  and  drawings  as  a means  primarily 
of  breaking  up  the  endless  columns  of  solid  type.  This 
suggestion,  we  realize,  is  not  an  easy  one  to  carry  out  in 
view  of  the  academic  and  rather  heavy  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  discussed  in  the  Review;  but  if  the  field 
to  be  covered  by  the  Review  is  so  broadened  as  to  include 
such  matters  as  city  planning  and  public  improvements 
in  general,  there  will  be  ample  occasions  for  the  use  of 
appropriate  illustrations. 

(c)  Use  of  More  Suggestive  Titles. 

Another  minor  change  which  would,  if  adopted,  tend 
to  enliven  the  Review,  is  the  use  of  more  attractive  sub- 
ject titles.  Instead  of  being  generic  and  suggestive  of 
library  classifications,  they  should  be  indicative  of  the 
vital  point  of  a story.  Instead  of  “ Mayor  Baker’s  Ad- 
ministration in  Cleveland”,  it  ought  to  be  “Newton  D. 
Baker — A Radical  Mayor  Who  Succeeded”;  instead  of 
“New  York’s  Civil  Service”,  it  should  read,  “The  Merit 


System — A Political  Football”;  instead  of  “The 
Progress  of  Municipal  Home  Kule  in  Ohio”,  it  should 
declare,  “Ohio  Cities  Confirm  Their  Home  Pule  Vic- 
tory”. The  titles,  in  a word,  should  glow  with  anima- 
tion and  should  sound  the  keynote  of  all  that  is  to  follow. 
Secondary  titles  should  also  be  used  for  further  illumina- 
tion. 


(d)  Change  of  Typography  and  Paper. 

Your  committee  would  also  urge  a change  in  the  pres- 
ent typography  to  a larger  type  throughout,  and  the  use 
of  other  and  heavier-faced  type.  The  present  effect  of 
the  page  is,  we  believe,  rather  weak  and  pallid.  A change 
in  the  paper  should  also  be  made.  The  present  light 
weight  glazed  paper  lacks  tone  and  character.  The 
amount  of  typesetting  now  required,  in  a size  larger  type 
and  printed  on  paper  which  bulks  larger,  would  furnish 
twelve  far  more  attractive  issues  a year,  at  an  increase  of 
expense  not  to  exceed  $800  per  annum. 

The  present  cover,  is,  we  believe  unnecessarily 
sombre  and  forbidding.  Without  adding  materially  to 
the  cost  we  believe  the  cover  design  can  be  so  improved 
that  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Re- 
view. 


( e ).  Change  of  Name. 

Successful  circulating  managers  tell  us  that  the  name 
“National  Municipal  Review”  is  a handicap  and  that  it 
makes  little  initial  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  layman.  They 
say  that  the  word  “municipal”  suggests  unwelcome  pub- 
lic duties,  struggling  civic  leagues,  city  hall  technicalities, 
and  a sense  of  effort.  The  men  who  buy  and  read  the 
Review  are  the  serious,  responsible,  progressive  and 
far  seeing  leaders  of  political  thought  in  their  respective 
communities.  Yet  the  present  title  suggests  nothing  of 
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this  intellectual  leadership.  The  man  who  keeps  a copy 
of  the  Review  on  his  table  should  be  encouraged  to  feel 
that  it  is  not  only  a badge  of  political  respectability,  but 
of  militant  civic  patriotism.  The  name  unfortunately 
does  not  aid  the  League  to  capitalize  this  sub-conscious 
pride  in  the  direction  of  enlarged  membership  and  an 
increasing  number  of  readers. 

If  the  League  broadens  its  field  of  work  to  include 
the  discussion  of  state  and  county  problems,  as  is  con- 
templated by  a recent  vote  of  the  Council,  then  the  pres- 
ent title  ought  to  be  changed.  The  magazine  need  not 
have  the  same  name  as  the  association,  but  it  should 
in  any  event  bear  a name  which  wall  be  psychologically 
potent  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  area  of  discussion  to  be  covered  by  its  pages. 

Your  committee  thinks  it  worth  while  to  repeat  its 
opinion  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  material  in 
the  Review,  but  the  sheer  unrelieved  expanse  of  reading 
matter,  and  the  general  typography  of  the  magazine  do 
not  appeal  to  the  average  reader.  The  pages  look  longer 
and  more  prosaic  than  they  really  are.  The  magazine 
is  not  adequately  read  even  by  the  faithful  adherents 
who  write  for  it.  We  believe  that  due  attention  to  the 
changes  suggested  above  and  a correct  working  out  of 
these  new  features  would  do  a great  deal  toward  making 
the  magazine  a greater  power  and  influence.  This  would 
not  only  further  the  cause  for  which  the  League  was 
founded,  but  would  incidentally  aid  in  increasing  its  mem- 
bership, and  the  number  of  readers  of  its  publication. 

Only  2900  copies  of  the  Review  are  now  printed.  It 
should  have  20,000  subscribers.  To  secure  anything  like 
that  circulation,  the  $5.00  subscription  price  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  reduced.  This  increase  in  circulation 
would  of  course  involve  additional  expense,  a change 
in  membership  fees,  and  greatly  increased  financial  sup- 
port. 
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National  Municipal  League  Series. 

Another  phase  of  the  League’s  work  which  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  additional  editorial  assistance,  is  the 
National  Municipal  Series  of  hooks.  This  Series,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1910,  is  published  under  the  aupices 
of  the  League  by  D.  Appleton  & Company.  The  pub- 
lishers assume  all  financial  responsibility — the  League 
all  editorial  responsibility.  A royalty  of  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  retail  price  is  paid  either  to  the  League  or  the 
author.  The  League  meets  all  the  expenses  involved  in 
correspondence,  proof  reading,  etc.,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  secretary  or  his  assistants  in  the  League’s  offices, 
and  which  considerably  exceed  the  income  derived  from 
royalties. 

When  the  Series  was  inaugurated  a special  committee 
on  publications  was  created  to  review  and  approve  or 
disapprove  manuscripts.  Later  the  functions  of  this  com- 
mittee were  transferred  to  the  associate  board  of  editors 
of  the  Review.  The  following  volumes  have  thus  far 
been  published  in  the  series : 


Date  of  Pub- 

Title  Copies  Sold  lication 

Excess  Condemnation,  R.  E.  Cushman 434  1917 

Municipal  Functions,  H.  G.  James 631  1917 

Town  Planning,  C.  S.  Bird,  Jr 734  1917 

Satellite  Cities,  G.  R.  Taylor 766  1915 

Lower  Living  Costs,  C.  L.  King 922  1915 

City  Planning,  John  Nolen 1,098  1916 

Woman’s  Work,  M.  R.  Beard 1,523  1915 

Regulation  of  Mun.  Utilities,  C.  L.  King. . . . 1,737  1912 

The  City  Manager,  H.  A.  Toulmin 1,925  1915 

Initiative,  Referendum  & Recall,  W.  B. 

Munro 2,102  1913 

The  Social  Center,  E.  J.  Ward 2,177  1913 

City  Government  by  Commission,  C.  R. 

Woodruff 2,691  1911 


Additional  volumes  now  being  prepared  for  inclusion 
in  the  series,  are : 


A New  Municipal  Program 
Municipal  Finance 
Experts  in  Municipal  Life 


Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 
Ralph  E.  George 
E.  A.  Fitzpatrick 
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The  purpose  of  the  Series,  as  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  initial  volume,  was  to  republish  “the  principal 
and  most  timely  papers  presented  to  the  League”  on 
various  subjects  “together  with  such  additional  matter 
as  may  be  necessary  * * * to  make  it  a complete 

and  comprehensive  discussion.”  In  other  words,  it  was 
intended  that  these  volumes  should  be  primarily  made  up 
of  material  with  the  preparation  of  which  the  League 
has  had  some  active  connection.  The  earlier  volumes 
in  this  Series  were  in  conformity  with  this  announced 
policy. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  departure  from  this  plan.  The  National  Munic- 
ipal Series  has  included  several  books  with  which  the 
League  as  such  has  had  no  prior  connection;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  been  monographs  offered  to  the  League 
for  publication.  The  determination  of  what  books  should 
be  published,  moreover,  has  not  remained  in  the  hands 
of  any  Committee  on  Publications  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan  of  the  Series,  but  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
in  large  part  by  the  secretary  of  the  League  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  publishers. 

Royalties  on  Books. 

Furthermore,  in  the  matter  of  royalties,  there  has 
been  no  uniform  policy.  In  some  cases,  the  author  or 
editor  has  received  no  royalty  at  all;  in  others  he  has 
received  a considerable  percentage.  In  one  case,  the 
author  was  given  outright  a definite  sum  for  his  manu- 
script. In  each  case,  however,  the  payment  or  non-pay- 
ment of  royalties  has  been  merely  a matter  of  personal 
bargaining  between  the  secretary  of  the  Leag*ue  and  the 
author  or  editor  concerned,  which  transactions  in  some 
cases  were  later  approved  by  the  executive  committee. 

In  one  instance,  the  League  published  in  its  Series  a 
book  which,  according  to  its  preface,  was  “intended  to 
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serve  as  a text  book  for  college  classes  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment”. The  manuscript  of  this  book  was  accepted 
without  any  consultation  with  any  committee  represent- 
ing teachers  of  the  subject,  although  the  League’s  mem- 
bership contains  many  such  teachers.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  National  Municipal  League  has  given  its  stamp 
to  a volume  which  professes  to  be  a text  book  for  college 
classes,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  and, 
indeed,  of  many  teachers  of  the  subject,  is  not  particu- 
larly adapted  to  that  purpose.  This  instance  is  not  men- 
tioned to  cast  the  slighest  aspersion  on  the  volume  in 
question.  It  has  many  commendable  features.  But  the 
question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  prestige  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  by  the  decision  of  one  of  its 
officers,  should  be  loaned  to  any  one  text  book  however 
meritorious. 

Your  committee  regrets  to  say  that  this  departure 
from  the  original  plan  both  as  regards  the  scope  of  the 
service  and  the  committee’s  editorial  supervision,  has 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  some  books  which  seem  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  of  distinctly  inferior  quality.  The 
object  of  this  Series  is  highly  commendable,  and  can  be 
made  to  reflect  credit  on  the  League;  but  unless  the  vol- 
umes included  in  the  series  are  kept  to  a uniformly  high 
standard  of  excellence,  they  will  only  reflect  discredit 
upon  the  organization. 

Your  committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  a 
closer  and  more  critical  supervision  should  be  exercised 
over  the  publication  of  this  Series,  and  to  that  end  rec- 
ommends that  a standing  committee  on  publications  be 
once  again  placed  in  charge  of  the  Series  and  be  given 
full  authority  to  pass  upon  all  questions  connected  with 
the  editing  of  these  volumes.  We  also  recommend  that  a 
definite  policy  be  adopted  by  the  League  in  the  matter 
of  royalties  to  be  paid  for  the  editorship  or  authorship 
of  any  future  volumes  published  in  the  Series. 
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Municipal  Encyclopedia. 

Three  years  ago  the  secretary  of  the  League  ar- 
ranged with  Appleton  & Company  to  edit  a Municipal  En- 
cyclopedia. The  League,  as  such,  has  had  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  this  proposed  publication  except  to 
furnish  the  editorial  services  of  its  secretary  and  the 
clerical  and  stenographic  services  required  by  him.  The 
League  gets  no  financial  return  either  for  the  service 
thus  rendered  or  for  the  use  of  its  name  as  sponsor  for 
the  publication.  The  secretary  is  to  receive  an  hon- 
orarium on  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  clerical  work  and  correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  these  two  large  volumes 
will  prove  to  be  a far  greater  additional  burden  on  the 
secretary  and  his  staff  than  was  first  anticipated.  Your 
committee  cites  this  work  merely  as  an  additional  reason 
for  the  employment  of  an  editorial  secretary. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Conference. 

The  League  has  held  twenty-four  annual  meetings  or 
conferences  since  its  organization  in  1894.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  conferences  has  varied  with  the  year  and 
the  location.  Those  held  in  eastern  cities  have  been  the 
more  largely  attended.  The  out-of-town  attendance  at 
these  conventions  has  probably  averaged  150.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  this  number  are  the  professionals  who  come 
practically  every  year.  The  attendance  of  city  officials, 
except  city  managers  whose  association  meets  concur- 
rently, has  been  exceedingly  small. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  the  League,  the 
annual  conference  has  been  gradually  decreasing  in  at- 
tendance and  effectiveness.  This  is  due  in  part,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  Eeview  prints  the  important 
reports  and  papers  of  the  proceedings  in  the  issues 
following  the  conference;  and  because  there  has  been 
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such  a marked  increase  in  number  of  separate  annual 
meetings  of  technical  groups  which  otherwise  would  be 
interested  in  the  League’s  conference.  Nevertheless, 
the  attendance  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be  and  the 
interest  is  not  as  great  as  the  importance  of  the  work 
should  warrant.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
by  members  for  improving  the  attractiveness  of  these 
meetings  and  increasing  the  attendance,  to  wit,  secure 
more  noted  speakers ; begin  threshing  some  new  straw ; 
place  on  the  program  more  men  who  have  done  things; 
give  greater  opportunity  for  general  discussion;  be  less 
academic  and  theoretical  and  deal  more  with  questions 
closely  related  to  the  actual  every-day  work  of  city  of- 
ficials ; tackle  new  and  seriously  debatable  problems. 
These  suggestions  are  all  more  or  less  to  the  point  and 
deserve  consideration  by  future  program  committees. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  annual  confer- 
ence is  in  considerable  measure  a reflex  of  the  work  and 
service  of  the  League.  Whenever  the  League  is  in  posi- 
tion to  render  more  practical,  effective  and  satisfactory 
service  to  a larger  number  of  city  officials  and  citizens; 
and  when  the  League  becomes  the  recognized  source  of 
information  on  the  various  and  vexing  problems  of  city 
government,  then  the  attendance  at  the  annual  conferences 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  conferences  will  become  in- 
teresting to  the  same  degree  that  the  League  becomes  in- 
fluential and  effective. 

Arrangements  For  Annual  Conferences. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  dealing  wth  the 
mechanism  of  arrangements  for  the  annual  conference 
which  deserve  a passing  word.  After  the  place  of  meet- 
ing is  determined  upon  by  the  council  the  general  arrange- 
ments are  left  to  some  local  organization  or  group  of 
members  in  the  city  selected  for  the  meeting.  The  host 
is  expected  to  provide  for  the  publishing  of  the  program, 
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the  reporting  of  the  meetings,  arranging  the  place  of 
meeting,  furnishing  badges,  caring  for  registration,  and 
providing  in  general  for  the  entertainment  of  speakers 
and  delegates.  In  some  instances,  the  hosts  have  not 
clearly  understood  that  they  were  to  meet  all  these  ex- 
penses. Your  committee  is  indeed  seriously  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  is  fair  to  ask  a city  to  print  and  mail  the 
program  and  to  pay  for  the  reporting  of  the  meetings. 
But  if  this  is  to  be  the  policy,  then  the  cities  concerned 
should  know  this  even  before  they  ask  for  the  conference. 
Your  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations 
on  this  point : 

a.  A standing  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the 
League  to  prepare  for  the  council’s  approval  a di- 
gest of  all  the  work  expected  of  a local  committee 
of  the  city  asking  for  the  annual  conference. 

b.  When  the  place  of  meeting  is  determined  the  local 
committee  should  have  laid  before  it  in  detail,  not 
only  what  is  expected  of  it,  but  how  it  may  organize 
its  work  in  order  to  make  the  conference  a success. 

Regional  Conferences. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  militate  against  largely 
attended  national  conferences  of  any  sort  is  the  distance 
to  be  traveled  by  many  members,  and  the  expense  in- 
volved. The  suggestion  has  been  made  and  meets  with 
the  approval  of  this  committee,  that  in  addition  to  the 
national  conference  each  year,  a series  of  regional  con- 
ferences be  planned  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  the  'several  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations  within  the  territory  included  with- 
in the  regional  conference.  For  example,  the  Pacific  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states  would  doubtless  be  interested  in 
a conference  every  second  or  third  year  at  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  or  some  other  city  in  the  region. 
The  National  Municipal  League  could  furnish  two  or 
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three  speakers  of  national  repute,  assist  in  advertising 
the  meeting  and  aid  the  local  organization  in  various 
other  ways  to  make  the  conference  a success.  The  same 
plan  could  be  adopted  for  the  southwest,  for  the  north- 
west, for  New  England,  and  other  regions  many  of  which 
have  problems  in  common  but  peculiar  to  the  region. 
Such  regional  conferences,  in  connection  with  meetings 
of  mayors  and  other  city  officials  can,  we  believe,  be  made 
not  only  of  value  to  these  regions  but  excellent  recruiting 
grounds  for  League  membership. 

Pamphleteering  and  Propaganda. 

Another  form  of  service  which  has  never  been  de- 
veloped to  any  extent  by  the  League  is  the  service 
to  be  rendered  by  the  preparation  and  circulation  of 
pamphlets,  clipping  sheets  and  other  printed  propaganda 
material.  The  League  has  for  the  most  part  maintained 
the  conservative  attitude  of  a scientific  society  or  an 
academy  of  learning  in  the  domain  of  municipal  reform, 
studying  causes  and  remedies  in  an  impartial  and  critical 
spirit,  and  attempting  to  establish  by  common  consent  an 
orthodoxy  of  reform  among  the  leading  intellectual 
spirits  in  the  municipal  field.  The  League  started  with 
no  definite  platform  beyond  an  aspiration  to  be  helpful, 
with  no  definite  creed  other  than  good  government,  and 
with  no  pet  ideas  to  defend,  promulgate  or  promote.  Its 
members  came  together  to  exchange  ideas  with  one  an- 
other at  the  annual  meetings  and  in  the  pages  of  its  pub- 
lications. This  policy  proved  wise  in  the  early  years  of 
the  League.  In  fact  no  other  policy  could  have  been 
adopted  at  that  time,  when  even  the  most  enlightened 
students  of  municipal  government  were  merely  groping 
for  causes  and  remedies. 

But  conditions  have  materially  changed.  There  is 
today  a considerable  body  of  political  doctrine  already 
formulated  and  accepted,  bottomed  on  facts  and  experi- 
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ence,  which  needs  to  be  promoted.  Is  the  National  Muni- 
cipal League  to  become  the  active  advocate  of  these  doc- 
trines or  shall  it  continue  its  policy  of  being  merely  a 
society  for  the  mutual  enlightenment  of  its  members'? 

If  it  is  to  maintain  the  latter  policy,  then  the  sugges- 
tions about  improvements  in  the  Review  are  inopportune. 
The  League  need  not  make  its  material  and  publication 
interesting  to  outsiders  or  even  available  to  them  except 
in  reference  libraries.  Its  language  can  be  technical  and 
its  medium  of  communication  heavy,  unattractive,  and 
even  inconvenient.  Convenient  pamphlets  and  other 
propaganda  material  will  be  unnecessary.  It  can  meet 
all  the  requirements  by  setting  up  in  some  form  the 
current  standard  doctrines  of  the  professional  political 
and  municipal  reformers  and  their  more  active  adherents, 
without  bothering  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  stir- 
ring up  and  convincing  thousands  of  people  that  these 
doctrines  should  be  accepted  and  adopted.  But  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  policy  will  mean  more  and  more  the 
mere  duplication  of  the  work  of  existing  technical  and 
learned  societies  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss political  and  economic  theories  and  doctrines. 

League  Should  be  a Vigorous  Leader. 

Your  committee  realizes  that  whatever  of  the  learned- 
society  character  the  League  has  built  up  carefully  and 
conscientiously  through  a period  of  years  should  not  be 
suddenly  cast  aside  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a less 
dignified  and  less  judicial  form  of  activity,  unless  it  is 
clear  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  will  make  the 
League  more  useful.  We  are  confident  that  the  League 
will  fail  of  its  highest  usefulness  if  it  does  not  promptly 
assume  the  role  of  militant  and  aggressive  leadership  in 
the  advocacy  of  these  well  established  political  principles 
and  doctrines.  Moreover,  unless  the  League  does  under- 
take this  task,  some  new,  vigorous  and  aggressive  asso- 
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ciation  will  be  organized  to  perform  this  service.  This 
view,  we  believe,  is  shared  by  many,  at  least,  of  the  more 
active  members  of  the  League.  The  failure  to  lead,  to 
preach  and  to  crusade  has  been  a prime  reason  for  the 
League’s  inability  in  recent  years  to  grip  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  average  man  in  the  vast  crowd  of  good 
citizens  who  are  convinced  that  political  conditions  are 
not  right,  and  are  groping  for  a vision  of  things  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  League  must  become  a vigorous  leader 
and  advocate,  rather  than  a passive  observer  and  critic. 

A program  of  frank  and  vigorous  pamphleteering 
and  propaganda  will,  of  course,  require  much  greater 
effort  and  will  carry  with  it  certain  risks.  Such  a pro- 
gram will  not  permit  the  easy,  safe  policy  of  waiting 
until  a certain  doctrine  or  principle  has  been  generally 
accepted,  before  the  League  declares  in  its  favor.  Its 
officers  will  have  to  detect,  ahead  of  the  general  public, 
the  principles  and  reforms  which  have  real  merit,  and  be 
ready  to  advocate  them  even  when  the  more  timid 
and  less  progressive  members  of  the  League  may  oppose 
their  advocacy.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  League 
must  hail  and  express  approval  of  every  new  reform, 
while  it  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage.  It  means  only 
that  the  League  must  assume  an  attitude  of  openminded- 
ness toward  these  reforms  and  exercise  a political  judg- 
ment in  advance  of  general  public  opinion.  The  League, 
for  example,  has  adopted  a New  Municipal  Program 
based  upon  the  principles  of  centralized  responsible  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  city  manager  form  of  government 
is  advocated.  This  program  wTas  framed  some  years  after 
city  manager  charters  had  been  adopted  and  were  in 
successful  operation  in  a number  of  American  cities.  If 
the  League  is  to  render  its  maximum  service  to  the  cities 
of  the  country,  it  must  keep  ahead  and  not  merely  abreast 
of  the  procession.  It  should  be  the  first  to  recognize 
and  advocate  new  and  sound  principles  of  legislation  and 


administration.  It  should  frame  and  promote  the  adop- 
tion of  a standard  administrative  code,  including  bud- 
get procedure,  scientific  revenue  measures,  and  many 
other  specific  reforms  in  the  field  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  are  waiting  to  be  advocated  and  adopted. 
The  League’s  committee  should  be  in  a position  to  urge 
these  improved  methods,  and  to  push  their  more  interest- 
ing features  in  every  city  or  state  where  councils  and  leg- 
islatures are  in  session,  and  to  carry  on,  in  every  legiti- 
mate manner,  a vigorous  propaganda  for  developing  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  these  principles  of  more  efficient 
government.  The  League  should  also  be  ready  to  seize 
upon  every  good  thing  that  any  pioneer  city  has  worked 
out,  and  push  it  before  every  other  city  that  is  in  position 
to  benefit  thereby. 

Your  committee  is  fully  convinced  that  the  League 
can  and  must  do  more  in  the  way  of  pamphleteering  and 
propaganda.  Printing  our  messages  in  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Review,  sending  them  to  our  own  members, 
and  referring  an  inquirer  to  “Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  of  the  Re- 
view” for  information  on  a question  of  vital  moment  to 
his  city  constitutes  a very  limited  service.  The  League 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  inquirer  with  exactly  what  he 
wants  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  printed  data.  Other 
societies  have  recognized  this  need  and  are  putting  much 
of  their  permanent  literature  in  the  form  of  convenient 
folders  and  booklets.  The  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  the  National  Housing  Association,  and 
The  Short  Ballot  Organization,  all  follow  this  plan;  and 
in  consequence  are  able  to  give  superior  service  to  those 
seeking  information. 

The  League — A Bureau  of  Information. 

Oftentimes  aggressive  propaganda  is  unnecessary, 
because  city  officials  and  civic  organizations  in  many 
cities  are  eager  to  learn  of  improved  methods  which  they 
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can  introduce  in  their  municipalities.  In  such  cases  all 
that  the  League  needs  to  do  is  to  compile  statistics,  state 
the  experience,  and  outline  the  methods  of  operation 
concerning  an  improved  method  of  doing  public  busi- 
ness. The  local  authorities  or  associations  will  then  se- 
cure its  acceptance  and  adoption.  In  fact  much  of  the 
League’s  program  can  best  be  promoted  by  furnishing 
information  to  these  local  organizations. 

The  League  should  continually  be  looking  ahead  and 
determining  what  particular  problems  are  likely  to  be 
of  widespread  interest,  and  should  begin  in  advance  the 
collection  of  material  and  compilation  of  data  on  these 
problems,  and  be  ready  to  supply  the  information  when 
it  is  most  needed.  For  example:  when  the  cities  found 
themselves  confronted  with  rapidly  increasing  cost  of 
government  and  fixed  limitations  on  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue which  could  be  raised  from  taxation,  the  League 
should  have  been  ready  with  definite  and  practical  recom- 
mendations as  to  new  sources  of  revenue.  When  move- 
ments were  started  in  a number  of  states  to  secure  muni- 
cipal home  rule,  the  League  should  have  been  prepared 
with  a report  giving  the  experience  in  the  seven  or  eight 
states  which  had  already  obtained  the  right  of  local  self 
government.  In  short,  the  League  should  be  as  much  a 
bureau  of  information  to  the  cities  of  the  country  as  is 
the  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  to  the  cities 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  This  state  organization  in 
its  two  years  of  activity  has,  according  to  a recent  bul- 
letin, compiled  reports  on  263  municipal  problems  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  the  cities  of  that  state  and  has  trans- 
mitted the  information  in  printed  form  to  the  authorities 
in  the  several  cities.  The  League,  with  its  much  broader 
field  of  opportunity,  has  issued  practically  no  pamphlets 
of  this  nature. 

Pamphlets,  as  a means  of  getting  the  League’s  message 
across  are  more  essential  than  a monthly  magazine,  and 
can  be  widely  scattered  by  mail.  Every  time  a newspaper 
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clipping  indicates  a local  interest  in  an  improvement 
which  the  League  is  seeking  to  promote,  pamphlets  should 
be  mailed  to  all  of  the  interested  parties.  Such  printed 
material  is  always  influential  and  often  decisive  in  de- 
termining a local  issue.  This  opportunity  for  usefulness 
should  no  longer  be  neglected,  for  without  pamphlets  the 
League  is  like  an  army  without  small  arms. 

Speakers  and  Advisers. 

The  League  should  also  be  in  position  to  furnish,  or  at 
least  to  recommend,  competent  speakers  and  advisers  to 
commercial  and  civic  organizations  all  over  the  country. 
It  should  be  equipped  to  send  its  representative  to  every 
constitutional  convention  and  before  every  charter  com- 
mission having  under  consideration  improvements  in 
which  the  League  is  interested.  Constructive  suggestions 
and  advice  from  competent  outside  sources  are  usually 
received  with  favor  by  such  bodies,  and  timely  assistance 
of  this  nature  would  soon  become  one  of  the  League’s 
most  important  services. 

Increased  Expenses. 

Such  a program  of  activities,  of  course,  involves  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
League.  But  the  returns,  we  believe,  will  fully  justify  the 
expenditure.  Activities  of  the  kind  outlined  in  this  re- 
port will  advertise  the  League,  give  it  influence  and  au- 
thority, and  bring  to  it  a host  of  new  friends,  new  mem- 
bers and  new  contributors. 

The  League’s  income  is  now  mainly  derived  from  mem- 
bership dues  and  special  contributions.  The  regular 
membership  dues  are  $5.00  per  year.  The  income  from 
this  source  has  averaged  approximately  $10,000  annually 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  constitutes  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  League’s  total  income.  Special  contributions  rang- 
ing in  amount  from  $25.00  to  $500.00  have  averaged  about 
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$5,000  annually  for  the  past  ten  years  and  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  the  income.  In  addition  there  is  some  income 
derived  from  sale  of  proceedings  and  other  publications, 
royalties  on  books,  interest  on  deposits,  and  other  minor 
sources. 

The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  as  follows: 


Year 


Total  Receipts 


Total  Expenditures 


Surplus  (-)-) 
or 

Deficit  ( — ) 


N.  M.  L.  Review 


1908  . . 

$10,135.13 

$11,115.50 

— 

— 

$980.37 

1909  . . 

15,270.10 

15,287.96 

— 

— 

17.86 

1910  . . 

15,520.91 

16,297.08 

— 

— 

776.17 

1911  . . 

17,289.58 

14,881.59 

996.74 

+ 

1,441.25 

1912  . . 

20,104.65 

17,270.19 

2,275.78 

+ 

558.68 

1913  . . 

19,972.66 

16,334.16 

4,845.77 

1,207.27 

1914  . . 

22,015.13 

14,489.14 

4,711.34 

2,814.65 

1915  . . 

20,608.73 

14,489.14 

5,274.68 

4- 

844.91 

1916  . . 

20,341.90 

16,788.00 

4,223.90 

670.00 

1917  . . 

20,804.26 

12,973.94 

6,665.95 

+ 

1,164.89 

The 

above 

receipts,  in 

several  instances, 

include  money 

borrowed 

during 

the  year.  For  example,  the  amount  borrowed 

in 

1917  was 

$3,150. 


Present  Membership. 

The  total  membership  of  the  League  on  October  31, 
1917,  was  2558.  This  included  259  delinquents,  i.  e.,  those 
who  were  in  arrears  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  The 
net  total  therefore  was  2299. 

The  growth  of  the  League  in  membership  during  the 
past  ten  years  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1907  — 

1612 

1908  — 

1803 

1909  — 

.... 

1910  — 

1788 

1911  — 

2328 

1912  — 

2492 

1913  — 

2531 

1914  — 

2348* 

1915  — 

2390* 

1916  — 

2350* 

1917  — 

2389* 

(*The  above  figures  do  not  include  Canadian  or  foreign  members.) 
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It  will  be  noted  that  a marked  increase  in  membership 
took  place  just  before  the  establishment  of  the  Review, 
but  that  during  the  past  seven  years  the  membership  has 
failed  to  make  any  appreciable  gain.  During  the  last 
three  of  these  years  the  war  has  absorbed  public  atten- 
tion, and  has  made  a vigorous  membership  campaign  im- 
practicable. But  the  increase  in  urban  population,  the 
rapid  progress  toward  better  city  government,  and  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  municipal 
officers  and  employes, — all  these  things  should  furnish 
the  League  with  a real  opportunity  for  growth.  The 
League’s  ability  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
depends  wholly  upon  its  ability  to  render  service.  The 
League  can  no  longer  grow  by  basing  its  appeal  for 
support  upon  civic  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  It 
must  render  tangible  service  in  return  for  financial  sup- 
port, and  proportionate  to  the  increased  income  which  it 
seeks  to  secure. 

Need  of  Additional  Service. 

The  League  is  not  now,  with  its  limited  resources  and 
inadequate  staff,  in  a position  to  offer  any  great  amount 
of  service.  Hundreds  of  inquiries,  of  course,  come  to 
the  League  every  year.  Some  can  be  answered  easily 
by  letter,  but  many  others  require  study  and  research. 
The  secretary,  and  his  office  force  with  the  pressure  of 
executive  and  editorial  work,  cannot  possibly  give  the 
time  necessary  to  make  the  research  and  prepare  the 
statements  of  facts  necessary  to  answer  in  an  authorita- 
tive form  many  of  these  inquiries.  He  can  only  direct 
the  inquirer  to  possible  sources  of  information,  or  refer 
him  to  some  one  who  is  presumably  familiar  with  the 
matter.  In  either  case,  the  impression  left  upon  the  in- 
quirer, is  that  the  League  has  not  made  itself  directly  use- 
ful, whereas  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  League  is 
indispensable.  If  the  League  is  to  grow  in  membership, 
it  must  increase  its  facilities  for  service ; and  in  order  to 
render  the  service,  it  must  increase  its  staff,  its  library 
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facilities,  its  printed  material,  and  its  ability  to  function 
as  a clearing  house  for  authentic  civic  information. 

Cost  of  Additional  Service. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  estimate  roughly 
the  cost  of  these  additions  to  the  administrative  staff  and 
of  the  added  services,  which  the  League  should  render 
as  above  outlined.  Because  of  the  steadily  rising  scale 
of  prices  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  stated,  but 
only  approximated.  The  following  items,  however,  will, 
we  believe,  cover  the  necessary  increases  at  least  for  the 
first  year. 


ITEMS 

Present  Cost 

Proposed  Cost 

Increase 

a. 

Personal  Service: 

Executive  Secretary  . . 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$1,000 

Editorial  Secretary  . . 

1,500 

4,000 

2,500 

Clerical 

1,200 

2,000 

800 

b. 

Printing  & Stationery.... 

2,200 

4,600 

2,400 

c. 

Office  Rent  

750 

1,200 

450 

d. 

Committees 

500 

1,500 

1,000 

e. 

N.  M.  Review  Publication. 

5,000 

6,000 

1,000 

f. 

Postage 

1,800 

2,400 

600 

$9,750 

The  League’s  gross 

income  has 

averaged 

approxi- 

mately  $18,000  annually  during  the  past  five  years.  This 
increase  of  $9,750  means  approximately  a fifty  per  cent, 
increase  in  income.  The  raising  of  this  sum  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a herculean  undertaking,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  League’s  income  has  increased  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  With  the 
promise  of  added  service,  an  expansion  of  the  field  to 
work,  and  an  attractive  monthly  magazine,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  increase  the  League’s  revenue  by  new  mem- 
berships and  special  contributions  from  $18,500  to  $28,- 
000  or  $28,500,  annually. 

How  this  Income  may  be  Secured. 

Your  committee  accordingly  recommends  that  the 
Council  take  in  hand  the  project  of  raising  during  the 
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forthcoming  year,  1918-1919,  an  additional  revenue  of 
$10,000.  It  suggests  that  this  be  done  (1)  by  a well- 
organized  campaign  for  at  least  one  thousand  new  mem- 
bers, apportioning  to  each  state  and  city  its  quota  after 
the  manner  of  a Liberty  Loan  campaign  with  state  and 
city  chairmen  in  charge,  (2)  by  devising  a plan  whereby 
cities,  town  and  other  municipalities,  large  and  small, 
may  become  entitled  to  the  League’s  informational  serv- 
ice through  the  payment  of  a reasonable  annual  contri- 
bution, varying  possibly  with  the  size  of  the  municipality ; 
and  (3)  that  arrangements  be  also  worked  out  whereby 
boards  of  trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Improvement 
Leagues,  Civic  Associations,  Women’s  Clubs,  and  the 
whole  array  of  local  civic  organizations  may  be  persuaded 
to  establish  some  affiliated  connection  with  the  League, 
paying  a stated  annual  membership  fee  therefore,  and  be- 
coming entitled  to  the  League’s  informational  service,  its 
speakers,  and  its  monthly  publication.  There  are  other 
promising  ways  of  securing  the  added  revenue,  no  doubt, 
but  your  committee  submits  these  three  as  the  possible 
basis  of  a constructive  program  to  be  made  ready  and 
pushed  forward  as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit. 

Budget  and  Accounting  Procedure. 

Your  committee  has  been  surprised  to  find  that,  al- 
though the  League  has  urged  a modern  budgetary  pro- 
cedure for  cities,  it  has  never  established  an  annual 
budget  for  its  own  business.  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
a budget  was  authorized  but  no  definite  steps  in  pre- 
paring it  have,  as  yet,  been  taken.  It  is  your  committee’s 
opinion  that  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  a 
segregated  budget  should  be  prepared  by  the  secretary 
or  a budget  committee,  and  should  be  submitted  to  the 
council  for  approval. 

Several  times  the  accounting  methods  of  the  League 
have  been  modified.  Originally  they  were  kept  on  a pure- 
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Jy  cash  basis.  Some  years  ago,  however,  they  were 
changed  to  an  accrual  basis,  but  this  plan  proved  com- 
plicated, and  a return  has  been  made  to  the  former 
basis.  After  investigation  and  careful  consideration 
your  committee  recommends  the  following  improve- 
ments in  the  system: 

a.  That  a receipt  and  expense  classification  be  estab- 
lished and  that  the  secretary  adopt  a uniform  list- 
ing sheet  to  be  used  in  transmitting  receipts  and 
invoices  to  the  treasurer.  This  sheet  should  be 
prepared  in  triplicate,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  treas- 
urer, one  retained  by  the  secretary,  and  one  to  be 
laid  before  the  Executive  Committee  for  approval 
at  its  next  meeting. 

b.  That  the  treasurer  be  formally  authorized  at  his 
discretion  to  keep  his  books  on  a single  entry  cash 
basis  with  all  trust  funds  kept  separate,  however. 

c.  That  the  secretary  prepare  from  his  listing  sheets, 
semi-annually  for  the  information  of  the  council, 
a statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  budget  classification,  indicating 
thereon  the  manner  in  which  any  deficit  is  being 
provided  for,  and  designating  separately  the  re- 
ceipts from  loans,  indicating  the  amounts  of  ac- 
counts receivable,  accounts  payable,  and  delin- 
quent memberships. 

d.  That  the  secretary  in  his  semi-annual  statement 
include  separately  a statement  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Review  and  other  publications  on  hand. 

Shall  the  League’s  Work  be  Expanded? 

In  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  members  of  the  League 
in  January,  1918,  they  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  questions : Shall  the  League  extend  its  activities 
into  the  realm  of  county  and  state  government?  and, 
Would  the  effectiveness  of  the  closely  allied  reform 
movements  in  these  various  fields  be  promoted  by  co- 
ordinating them  under  one  association  with  a new  name? 

On  the  first  question  there  seemed  to  be  about  an 
equally  divided  opinion.  Some  opposed  any  expansion 
into  the  new  fields  upon  the  ground  that  the  League  has, 
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as  yet,  by  no  means  completely  occupied  the  municipal 
field.  Others  favored  taking  up  county  and  state  prob- 
lems only  in  so  far  as  they  directly  affect  city  problems. 
Still  others  favored  an  expansion  into  the  whole  field  of 
state  and  county  political  and  governmental  reform.  On 
the  question  of  attempting  to  combine  into  one  national 
organization  the  several  societies  now  separately  promot- 
ing such  movements  as  the  short  ballot,  the  merit  system, 
budget  making,  accounting  procedure,  and  other  move- 
ments involving  efficient  and  responsible  government,  a 
majority  expressed  themselves  as  doubtful  or  opposed 
to  that  proposal.  A number,  however,  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  a federation  of  the  movements  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  meeting  together  annually,  somewhat  as  the 
various  social  and  philanthropic  organizations  do  in  the 
national  conference  of  charities  and  correction. 

While  the  members  of  your  committee  are  not  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  advisability  of  expanding  the  League’s 
work  into  the  fields  of  county  and  state  government  under 
existing  conditions,  they  have  unanimously  agreed  in 
assuming  that  the  action  taken  by  the  League  at  the 
Springfield  meeting  has  definitely  committed  the  organ- 
ization to  the  policy  of  expansion.  Your  committee  is 
convinced,  however,  that  this  program  of  expansion  can- 
not be  successfully  carried  out  unless  some  such  scheme 
of  reorganization  as  is  suggested  in  this  report  is  adopted. 
At  any  rate  the  League  must  be  prepared  to  render  more 
efficient  service  in  its  chosen  field  than  it  has  been  doing- 
in  past  years. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  respectfully  submits 
the  specific  recommendations  which  are  presented  in  the 
opening  pages  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Survey  Committee 
W.  B.  Munro, 

Richard  S.  Childs, 

Lent  D.  Upson, 

George  C.  Sikes 

Mayo  Fesler,  Chairman. 
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Foreword 


HIS  report  is  the  second  of  a series  which  the  National 


Industrial  Conference  Board  is  preparing,  based  on 
an  investigation  of  the  hours-of-work  problem  in  major 
industries. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  establish  the  facts 
of  this  controversial  subject  and  to  present  such  con- 
clusions as  are  clearly  warranted  by  a scientific  analysis 
of  these  established  facts.  The  investigation  was  not 
undertaken  with  the  intention  of  attacking  or  defending  a 
workday  of  any  specific  length,  but,  instead,  to  assemble 
the  available  results  of  actual  experience. 

The  discussion  of  hours  of  work  should  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a basic  workday.  The  latter  is 
primarily  a wages  problem,  but  is  often  confused  with  the 
problem  of  determining  what  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
day  or  per  week  will  be  most  productive  without  impairing 
the  health  of  workers. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  proper  length  of  workday,  more- 
over, must  take  into  account  not  only  the  effect  on  output 
and  on  health,  but  also  the  need  of  the  worker  for  a rea- 
sonable period  of  leisure  for  recreation,  home  life,  and 
self-development. 

The  problem  varies  so  widely  in  different  industries  — 
because  of  differences  in  type  of  worker,  in  character  of 
product,  in  management,  and  particularly  in  the  extent  to 
which  automatic  machine  processes  influence  results — that 
the  experience  of  any  one  industry  must  not  be  taken  as 
representative  of  industry  in  general. 
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Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output 
and  Health  of  Workers 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  experience  with 
reductions  in  hours  of  work  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
in  relation  to  efficiency,  as  measured  by  output,  and  to 
the  health  of  workers. 

To  assemble  this  experience,  schedules  of  inquiry  were 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association  and  to  a large  number  of  other 
shoe  manufacturers;  where  necessary,  the  information 
was  confirmed  or  amplified  through  personal  visits  by 
field  investigators  who  also  interviewed  representatives 
of  several  labor  organizations  prominent  in  the  industry. 

With  respect  to  output,  the  investigation  has  thus  far 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed  factory 
production  in  the  narrow  sense  of  immediate  results.  In 
view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  maintaining  maximum 
production  of  those  commodities  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  efficiency  of  immediate  factory  production  is 
of  primary  importance,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  the  health  of  workers.  In  final  conclusions 
as  to  the  most  desirable  arrangement  of  hours-of-work 
schedules,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  not  merely 
factory  production,  but  also  the  question  as  to  what 
schedule  of  hours  will,  in  the  long  run,  best  maintain  the 
productive  period  of  the  worker’s  life,  conduce  to  self- 
development, promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
generally  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  among  in- 
dustrial workers. 

The  importance  of  these  so-called  social  factors  in  the 
hours-of-work  problem  must  be  clearly  recognized.  Their 
place  in  the  problem  is  as  real  as  either  the  output  or  the 
health  factors.  Since,  however,  they  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  industry,  but  are  more  or  less  common  to  all, 
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they  will  be  discussed  in  a later  report  rather  than  in  con- 
nection with  each  particular  industry. 

The  information  gathered  relates  to  the  most  recent 
reductions  in  hours;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this 
was  in  1916  and  1917.  Because  of  unusual  conditions 
incident  to  the  war,  comparisons  of  output  are  somewhat 
less  satisfactory  than  similar  comparisons  presented  in 
a similar  report  for  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry.1 
Most  of  the  reductions  in  hours  of  work  discussed  in 
that  report  were  made  several  years  prior  to  the  war, 
when  industrial  conditions  were  comparatively  normal. 
In  discussing  results  of  reductions  in  hours  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  it  must  be  considered,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  high  wages  in  wartime  have  been  an  incentive 
to  unusual  effort,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain 
conditions  have  led  to  a spirit  of  indifference  and  re- 
duced efficiency.  Since  these  factors  tend  to  offset  one 
another,  and  since  they  had  been  in  effect  in  most  cases 
for  a considerable  period  prior  to  the  reductions  in  hours, 
conclusions  should  not  be  invalidated.  Complaint  is 
rather  general  among  employers,  however,  that  war  con- 
ditions have  tended  to  impair  rather  than  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  workers.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  labor,  manufacturers  have  been  forced  in  some  cases 
to  employ  a class  of  help  which  in  normal  times  would  not 
be  considered  acceptable. 

Since  most  of  the  reductions  in  hours  here  studied  were 
made  recently,  changes  in  machinery  do  not  seriously 
complicate  the  problem,  as  highly  perfected  methods  of 
boot  and  shoe  production  had  already  been  generally 
introduced. 

In  analyzing  the  information  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  many  collateral  conditions  aside  from 
the  reductions  in  hours,  such,  for  instance,  as:  size  of  the 
establishment;  actual  hours  of  work  as  contrasted  with 
nominal  factory  schedule  hours;  methods  by  which  reduc- 
tion in  hours  was  effected,  that  is,  whether  by  omitting 
work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  or  by  shortening  each 
workday;  influence  of  local  labor  organizations  and  social 
customs;  labor  turnover;  changes  in  speed  of  machinery; 
differences  in  systems  of  management;  changes  in  rates  of 
wages;  and  methods  of  wage  payment.  These  and  many 

1See  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Research  Report  No.  4. 
“Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output  and  Health  of  Workers — Cotton 
Manufacturing.” 


other  factors  enter  into  the  problem;  while  it  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases  to  make  a quantitative  allowance  for 
them,  it  is  essential  to  bear  them  in  mind  when  analyzing 
results. 

STATISTICAL  BASIS  OF  THIS  REPORT 

Replies  to  the  schedule  of  inquiry  were  secured  from 
138  establishments,1  with  63,982  employees.  Information 
was  obtained  by  field  investigation  from  52  other  estab- 
lishments with  34,197  employees,  making  a total  of  190 
establishments  and  98,179  employees.  Of  the  establish- 
ments included,  94,  or  50%,  had  reduced  hours  of  work  in 
recent  years,  and  77,  or  40%,  reported  the  effect  on  out- 
put. A sufficient  basis  is  therefore  afforded  for  deter- 
mination of  the  effects  of  such  reductions  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a whole.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  employees  included  in  the  study, 
by  states: 


TABLE  I : GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTABLISH- 

MENTS COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION,  I917. 

(National  Industrial  Conference  Board.) 


States 

Establishments 

Employees 

Total 

190 

98,179 

Maine 

11 

6,439 

New  Hampshire 

8 

3.832 

Massachusetts 

66 

41,257 

New  York  

36 

22,737 

New  Jersey 

6 

1,612 

Pennsylvania 

24 

4,058 

Maryland 

2 

237 

Virginia 

1 

1,198 

Georgia 

1 

146 

Ohio 

13 

6,862 

Indiana 

2 

229 

Illinois 

2 

1,152 

Michigan 

1 

348 

Wisconsin 

9 

2,614 

Missouri 

6 

5,318 

Utah 

1 

SO 

California 

1 

60 

throughout  the  report  “establishment”  is  used  to  designate  a corporation, 
partnership,  or  individual  submitting  a schedule.  Where  a single  management 
operating  several  plants  returned  a consolidated  schedule,  this  necessarily  was 
treated  as  one  establishment. 
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The  extension  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  been 
westward  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  not  southward, 
as  in  cotton  manufacturing.  Thus  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution in  relation  to  climate  and  to  racial,  social,  and 
civic  factors  is  more  uniform  for  the  shoe  industry  than 
for  cotton  manufacturing. 

A comparison  of  the  number  of  establishments  and  em- 
ployees included  in  this  report  with  United  States  Census 
data  for  1914  shows  a noticeably  similar  percentage  dis- 
tribution by  states.  Such  a percentage  comparison 
follows : 


TABLE  2:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 

AND  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION,  IN 
1917,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  IN  U.  S.  CENSUS  OF 
MANUFACTURES  FOR  I9I4. 


States 

Establishments 

Employees 

N.  I.  C.  B. 

Census 

N.  I.  C.  B. 

Census 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Maine 

5.8 

3.7 

6.6 

4.6 

New  Hampshire 

4.2 

4.1 

3.9 

6.8 

Massachusetts 

34.7 

34.2 

42.0 

40.0 

New  York 

19.0 

17.3 

23.2 

13.7 

New  Jersey 

3.2 

3.1 

1.6 

2.0 

Pennsylvania 

12.6 

9.7 

4.1 

6.9 

Virginia 

.5 

.6 

1.2 

.8 

Ohio 

6.8 

4.6 

7.0 

7.5 

Illinois  

1.1 

3.5 

1.2 

3.2 

Michigan 

.5 

1.8 

.3 

1.1 

Wisconsin 

4.7 

4.5 

2.7 

3.0 

Missouri 

3.2 

3.6 

5.4 

6.9 

All  other  states 

3.7 

9.3 

.8 

3.5 

While  the  geographical  distribution  of  establishments 
covered  by  this  report  is  thus  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  U.  S.  Census,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  respect 
to  average  size.  Practically  one-half  the  establishments 
reported  in  the  U.  S.  Census  employed  50  workers  or  less, 
while  but  a small  proportion  of  those  covered  by  this 
report  are  so  small.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  U.  S. 
Census  records  each  factory  as  an  establishment,  while  in 
this  report  all  plants  operated  by  the  same  management 
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are  treated  as  a single  unit.1  The  range  of  size  among 
establishments  included  in  this  report  is  well  adapted 
to  the  study  of  the  hours-of-work  problem. 


BROAD  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 

INDUSTRY 

Certain  distinguishing  features  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
evidence  presented  in  this  report. 

1.  Although  machine  processes  have  been  developed  to 
a high  degree,  and  modern  machinery  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed,  even  in  comparatively  small  establish- 
ments, the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  essentially  “hand- 
time” work.  For  instance,  in  the  operation  of  a “click- 
ing” machine,  which  cuts  out,  by  die  process,  the  various 
parts  of  the  upper  leather,  considerable  time  must  be 
spent  in  carefully  placing  the  leather  by  hand  to  insure 
economical  and  accurate  cutting,  whereas  the  machine 
operation  of  actual  cutting  is  almost  instantaneous. 
Again,  in  lasting,  the  operator  must  manipulate  the  shoe 
during  the  entire  process.  In  practically  every  operation, 
production  ceases  when  the  operator  leaves  the  machine. 

The  large  part  which  handwork  plays  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing differentiates  it  sharply  from  the  “machine 
tending”  which  characterizes  many  operations  in  cotton 
manufacturing,2  and  it  unquestionably  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  maintaining  output  when  hours 
of  work  are  reduced. 

2.  In  some  establishments,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
the  entire  process  of  manufacture  is  highly  organized. 

xThe  numbers  of  establishments  and  employees,  as  reported  by  the  Census 
of  1914,  were  as  follows: 

Estab-  Em-  Estab-  Em- 


States 

lishments 

ployees 

States 

lishments 

ployees 

Total 

1,355 

191,555 

Virginia.  . . . 

8 

1,555 

Maine  .... 

. 50 

8,815 

Ohio 

. 62 

14,461 

New  Hampshire 

55 

12,937 

Illinois  .... 

. 47 

6,071 

Massachusetts  . 

. 464 

76,944 

Michigan  . . . 

24 

2,035 

New  York  . . 

. 235 

26,193 

Wisconsin  . . 

. 61 

5,772 

New  Jersey  . . 

42 

3,834 

Missouri  . . . 

. 49 

13,169 

Pennsylvania  . 

. 131 

13,184 

All  other  states 

. 127 

6,585 

2See  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Research  Report  No.  4. 
“Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output  and  Health  of  Workers  — Cotton 
Manufacturing,”  p.  3. 
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The  various  parts  are  worked  up  in  accordance  with  a 
carefully  arranged  schedule  and  moved  forward  from  de- 
partment to  department  with  almost  clocklike  precision, 
so  that  the  work  of  every  room  or  department  almost 
exactly  dovetails  into  that  of  the  others.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  formulate  a schedule  or  routing  system  for  a 
day’s  production,  which  the  factory  force  is  expected  to 
maintain.  In  some  establishments  reports  of  the  amount 
of  work  done  are  required  at  hourly  or  other  frequent 
intervals. 

3.  Nearly  all  processes  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  are 
characterized  by  speed.  A more  detailed  reference  to 
this  matter  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  health.1 

4.  The  investment  required  for  machinery  is  not 
relatively  large.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  a large  part  of 
the  machinery  equipment,  instead  of  being  owned  by 
shoe  manufacturers,  is  leased  on  a royalty  basis. 

5.  There  is  an  excess  of  capacity  in  the  industry.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  boot  and  shoe  establishments  of 
the  country,  if  operated  to  full  capacity,  could  produce  a 
normal  year’s  requirements  in  seven  months. 

6.  The  work  is  largely  on  a piece-rate  basis;  in  the 
establishments  covered  by  this  investigation,  pieceworkers 
on  an  average  constituted  about  68%  of  the  working 
force. 

7.  The  hours  of  pieceworkers  are  often  irregular. 
This,  as  will  be  clearly  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  has  a very  important  bearing  upon  the 
significance  of  results  reached  in  certain  establishments 
under  different  hours-of-work  schedules. 

8.  Materials  and  styles  change  frequently,  in  many 
cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  incomparable  the  out- 
put under  different  hours-of-work  schedules.  Thus,  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  shoe  increases  the  time  con- 
sumed in  certain  manufacturing  processes;  a change 
from  oxfords  to  high  shoes,  or  from  leather  to  cloth  tops 
likewise  materially  influences  the  output. 

9.  A substantial  proportion  of  workers  in  the  industry 
are  members  of  unions,  but  union  representation  varies 


pages  58  to  60. 
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greatly  in  different  localities.  Some  shoe  manufacturing 
centers  are  known  as  union  districts;  others  are  practically 
without  union  representation. 

10.  Wages,  while  rather  lower  than  in  many  industries 
where  skilled  labor  is  extensively  employed,  are  relatively 
higher  than  in  the  textile  and  certain  other  industries 
where  the  character  of  the  work  is  broadly  similar.  Cen- 
sus figures,  for  instance,  indicate  that  earnings  of  boot 
and  shoe  workers  in  1914  were  about  30%  higher  than 
the  combined  average  earnings  for  workers  in  four  leading 
textile  industries.1 

11.  The  proportion  of  women  workers,  practically  all 
on  piecework,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  industry.  In 
certain  departments  women  are  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  proportion  of  men  and  women  workers  in 
the  establishments  covered  by  the  investigation  was  as 
follows : 


Employees8, 

Percentage 

Total  80,797 

100.0 

Men 

52,558 

65.0 

Women 

26.667 

33.0 

Boys 

964 

1.2 

Girls 

60S 

.8 

aThirty  establishments  with  17,382  employees  did  not  report  as  to  sex  of 
the  workers. 


PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS  IN  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
MANUFACTURE 

Efficiency  in  the  shoe  industry  is  peculiarly  dependent 
on  the  regularity  with  which  each  operation  is  completed 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  in  performing 
subsequent  operations.  By  the  so-called  “sheet”  system 
all  departments  are  co-ordinated  on  a schedule  which 
must  be  closely  followed.  Each  detail  of  a day’s  work  or 
a half-day’s  work  is  carefully  planned  to  include  the  exact 
number  of  parts  which  enter  into  manufacture  of  the 
number  of  pairs  or  cases  of  shoes  which  constitute  the 

1These  four  industries  were  cotton  goods,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  silk  goods, 
woolens  and  worsteds. 


standard  output  of  a day  or  a half-day.1  Each  department, 
whether  operated  by  day  or  pieceworkers,  should  get  out 
its  product  on  time,  since  any  delay  in  one  department 
obstructs  and  delays  the  work  of  the  next.  Moreover, 
since  most  shoe  production  is  for  current  orders,  and  since 
the  style  and  quality  of  future  demands  cannot  be  antici- 
pated, the  manufacture  of  stock  orders  in  slack  times  is 
impracticable. 

Under  normal  conditions  about  three  weeks  is  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  a shoe  from  start  to  finish.  The 
work  can  be  rushed  through  in  two  weeks,  or  in  slack  time 
it  may  take  six  weeks,  but  in  general  the  “routing”  covers 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 

More  than  50  machine  operations  are  performed  in  an 
ordinary  boot  and  shoe  factory;  in  some  shops  the  number 
is  over  150.  The  number  of  independent  processes,  in- 
cluding hand  operations,  is  still  greater;  fully  200  well- 
defined  processes  can  be  distinguished.  This  involves  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  and  much  of  the  work  is 
therefore  repetitive  and  monotonous. 

A description  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  report.  Since,  however,  there  are  wide 
differences  in  respect  to  severity  of  manual  effort,  nerve 
strain,  health  hazards,  and  other  factors  involved,  a brief 


'The  sheet  system  was  described  by  one  manufacturer  as  follows: 

“A  sheet  is  a factory  production  unit  of  either  one-half  or  onewhole  day’s 
work,  i.e.,  composed  of  a collection  of  cases  or  lots  of  shoes  put  up  to  meet  the 
daily  factory  production  capacity  and  held  to  certain  style  and  construction 
limits  to  meet  the  factory  layout. 

“An  order  having  been  passed  by  the  Order  Department  is  sent  to  the  Tag 
Department  to  have  separate  tags  made  out  for  each  style.  A tag  represents  a 
case  lot  of  usually  12,  24,  36,  or  48  pairs  of  shoes  which  may  be  the  whole  or 
portion  of  a customer’s  style  purchase.  This  tag  bears  the  customer’s  name, 
run  of  sizes,  and  all  construction  detail  of  the  shoe.  The  tags  are  then  filed  away 
according  to  delivery  dates.  When  it  comes  time  to  put  shoes  of  a certain 
delivery  date  into  the  works,  these  tags  are  taken  by  the  ‘Putting  Up’  or 
Planning  Department  and  divided  into  sheets  according  to  factory  capacity  and 
limits. 

“The  cases  which  make  up  a sheet  are  lined  up  and  assigned  a case  number, 
having  the  numerical  standing  of  the  case  on  the  sheet  and  preceded  by  the 
sheet  number,  e.g.,  10014  represents  sheet  10,  case  14.  This  number  is  stamped 
on  the  lining  of  the  shoe,  thereby  always  distinguishing  it. 

“This  same  case  number  is  entered  on  all  production  checking  sheets  and 
coupons,  so  that  a case  upon  passing  through  a production  station  has  its 
production  coupon  clipped  and  is  checked  off  accordingly,  then  forwarded  to  the 
production  office, where  it  is  checked  off  on  hourly  report  and  regular  production 
chart. 

“In  the  factory  each  case  of  shoes  bears  a colored  disc  with  a number,  the 
color  representing  the  day  and  the  number  of  case,  thereby  making  it  quite  easy 
to  detect  and  put  through  the  day’s  work  in  its  chronological  order  of  delivery.” 
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account  of  some  of  the  principal  operations  will  be  of 
service. 

The  main  departments  or  processes  may  be  broadly 
grouped  as  follows: 


Upper  Leatpier,  or  Cutting  Department.  In  this 
department  the  leather  used  in  making  the  uppers  of  the 
shoe  is  carefully  selected,  measured,  and  cut  into  the 
desired  shapes  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Each  skin 
or  hide  furnishes  a large  variety  of  pieces;  remnants  are 
often  used  for  small  parts  of  the  shoe.  Cloth  tops  and 
linings  are  similarly  cut.  Another  process  in  this  depart- 
ment is  “skiving,”  which  consists  of  beveling  the  edges 
of  the  various  upper  leather  parts  on  the  flesh  side,  folding 
them  and  cementing  them  back,  so  that  in  the  completed 
shoe  they  have  a smooth-finished  edge,  unless  a raw  edge 
is  desired.  The  parts  thus  cut  and  prepared  are  then 
counted,  marked,  and  tagged  in  the  assembling  room  of 
the  upper  leather  department  and  forwarded  as  needed 
to  the  stitching  room. 

Except  for  hand  cutting  of  leather,  the  work  in  the 
upper  leather  department  is  not  severe ; much  of  it  is 
performed  by  women.  Cutting,  however,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly laborious,  is  generally  done  by  men.  This  opera- 
tion calls  for  a high  degree  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is 
usually  paid  for  on  a time-rate  basis,  or,  where  the  piece- 
rate  system  is  used,  a bonus  is  given  for  saving  material, 
so  that  the  operative  will  not  be  tempted  to  sacrifice 
quality  of  work  for  quantity.  Skiving  is  done  by  both 
men  and  women.  Women  are  chiefly  employed  in  tagging, 
stamping,  and  other  assembling  work. 

Sole  Leather  Department.  In  the  sole  leather  de- 
partment the  soles  are  cut,  in  some  cases  channeled,1  and 
otherwise  prepared.  This  work  requires  judgment  to 
obtain  uniformity  of  leather  and  great  dexterity  to  pre- 

^hanneling,  in  the  case  of  the  McKay  process,  consists  of  cutting  a slit  at  a 
very  acute  angle  in  the  outer  sole.  The  top  portion  of  this  is  cemented  back  over 
the  stitches  which  have  in  the  meantime  been  inserted.  In  this  way  the  stitches 
do  not  show  on  the  bottom  of  the  sole.  In  the  Goodyear  process  the  inner  sole  is 
channeled  to  allow  for  the  fastening  of  the  welt  through  the  upper.  (See  page  11.) 


Cutting,  Upper  Leather 
Cutting,  Sole  Leather 


Finishing 

Treeing  and  Dressing 
Packing  and  Shipping 


Bottoming  ) . , . , 

Making  / sometlmes  combined 


vent  spoiled  work.  It  is  a distinctly  laborious  process  and 
is  almost  exclusively  performed  by  men.  The  heels, 
counters,  and  boxes  are  made  in  this  department  when 
they  are  not  bought  in  the  open  market. 

From  the  sole  leather  department  the  parts  are  for- 
warded to  the  making  department  (lasting,  bottoming, 
and  heeling). 

Stitching  Department.  In  this  department  the  upper 
leather  and  lining  parts,  prepared  in  the  upper  leather 
department,  are  assembled  and  stitched  together,  making 
a complete  upper.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
stitching  operations  is  “vamping,”  i.e.,  stitching  the 
“quarter”  or  top  part  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  portion, 
or  vamp.1  Before  the  leather  parts  are  sewed,  the  lining 
is  fitted  together,  trimmed,  and  later  stitched2  to  the  top 
portion  of  the  upper  by  what  is  known  as  the  “closing  on” 
process.  Tips  are  also  attached,  buttonholes  and  eyelet- 
holes  made,  buttons  sewed  on,  and  eyelets  inserted. 

Except  in  the  vamping  process,  where  some  of  the 
heavier  stitching  is  usually  performed  by  men,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  performed  by 
women.  While  not  especially  laborious,  it  requires  close 
application  and  great  dexterity.  It  is  practically  all 
machine  work,  and  most  of  it  is  monotonous.  Some  of 
the  machine  operations  involve  considerable  nerve  and 
eye  strain. 

Lasting  Department.3  Here  the  upper  of  the  shoe,  as 
fitted  and  stitched  together  in  the  stitching  room,  is 
placed  on  a last,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  inner  sole  has 
been  tacked.  In  this  position  the  box  and  counter  filling 
are  inserted  between  the  lining  and  the  upper  leather.  The 
upper  is  then  placed  on  a “pulling-over  machine,”  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  in  the  whole  process  of  shoe 
manufacture.  With  pincers  that  act  almost  with  the 
dexterity  of  the  human  hand,  the  upper  is  drawn  tightly 
about  and  fitted  to  the  last,  to  which  it  is  then  temporarily 
tacked.  After  leaving  the  pulling-over  machine  the 
shoe  is  placed  on  another  machine,  where  the  sides  are 
fitted  still  more  closely  to  the  last;  then  the  toe  and  heel 
portions  of  the  upper  are  beaten  or  “wiped”  up  to  the 

1The  vamp  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  of  the  shoe  which  is  attached  to  the 
sole.  It  extends  the  complete  length  of  the  shoe;  frequently  it  has  only  a single 
seam  at  the  heel,  although  in  some  shoes  it  has  a seam  on  each  side  as  well. 

2Sometimes  the  lining  is  pasted  on. 

3The  lasting,  bottoming,  and  heeling  departments  are  sometimes  referred  to 
collectively  as  the  making  department  or  the  gang  room. 
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exact  lines  of  the  last.  After  lasting,  the  edges  of  the 
upper  are  trimmed,  to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  leather. 

Several  of  the  operations  involve  considerable  muscular 
effort,  as  well  as  great  accuracy  and  good  judgment;  the 
operative  usually  has  to  stand  most  of  the  time.  Men  are 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  lasting  processes. 

Bottoming  Department.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
shoe  thus  fitted  to  the  last  is  now  ready  to  be  attached 
to  the  outersole,  which  has  been  cut  and  prepared  in  the 
sole  leather  room.  There  are  four  principal  methods  of 
attaching  the  sole  to  the  upper. 

1.  The  Goodyear  Well  Process.  In  this  process  a 
narrow  strip  of  stiff  leather  — the  welt  — is  first  sewed 
to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  vamp  through  the  channel  in 
the  inner  sole,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  heel  on  one 
side  clear  around  the  shoe  to  the  heel  on  the  opposite 
side.  By  an  ingenious  machine  process  involving  a 
curved  needle  and  awl,  the  stitching  passes  through  the 
welt,  the  upper,  and  the  channel,  or  “lip,”  of  the  insole 
in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  stitches  visible  in  the  interior 
of  the  shoe.  Thus  sewed,  the  welt  extends  outward  a 
short  distance  from  the  shoe  in  all  directions  (except 
around  the  heel)  much  like  a miniature  snowshoe.  The 
outsole  is  later  cemented  to  the  insole1  and  then  sewed  to 
the  welt.  The  welt  process  produces  a shoe  of  great 
flexibility  and  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  no  stitches  in 
the  interior  of  the  shoe. 

2.  The  McKay  Process.  In  the  McKay  process  no  welt 
is  used,  and  the  outsole,  the  insole,  and  the  edge  of  the 
upper  which  lies  between  them  are  sewed  directly  to- 
gether by  a straight  needle.  This  leaves  a row  of  stitches 
visible  around  the  inside  of  the  shoe,  over  which  a lining 
is  ordinarily  placed.  The  outsole  is  generally  channeled 
in  such  a way  as  to  conceal  the  outside  stitches.  This 
method  of  sewing  is  chiefly  used  in  medium  or  low  priced 
shoes. 

3.  Turn  Process.  In  the  “turn”  method  the  shoe  is 
made  inside  out  and  then  turned  back  by  machinery.  It 
is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  grades  of 
women’s  shoes  and  slippers. 

4.  Peg  or  Nail  Process.  In  such  shoes  the  outsole  is 
fastened  to  the  insole  by  tacks,  nails,  or  screws.  This 
process  is  used  only  for  cheap  and  heavy  grades  of  shoes. 

^The  welt  method  leaves  a space  between  the  outsole  and  insole;  this  is 
usually  filled  in  with  cork. 
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After  the  outsole  has  been  attached,  its  edges  are 
trimmed  by  a process  known  as  rough-turning.  The 
bottom  of  the  shoe  is  also  carefully  leveled  and  smoothed 
and  various  other  buffing  operations  are  performed.  The 
heel  is  attached  in  this  department  by  a machine  process. 
As  it  comes  from  the  stock  room  the  heel  is  somewhat 
larger  than  is  required  in  the  finished  shoe  and  has  to  be 
trimmed  down,  shaped,  and  burnished.  In  some  factories 
heeling  is  done  in  a department  devoted  to  that  work 
alone. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  the  bottoming  department  requires 
considerable  muscular  effort,  and  in  some  processes  the 
shoe  has  to  be  held  in  such  a position  that  the  operation  is 
very  fatiguing.  The  work  is  almost  exclusively  performed 
by  men. 

A feature  of  much  of  the  work  in  this  department,  such 
as  the  trimming,  scouring,  and  buffing  processes,  is  the 
generation  of  fine  particles  of  dust,  constituting  a dis- 
tinctive health  hazard.  To  meet  this  hazard  various 
devices  have  been  generally  introduced  in  shoe  factories. 
These  are  referred  to  on  page  56. 

Finishing  Department.  In  this  department,  some- 
times called  the  dressing  or  treeing  department,  the  shoe  is 
cleaned,  inspected,  and,  if  necessary,  repaired  (or  re- 
jected). It  is  then  treated  with  oil  or  other  dressing. 
Heel  pads  are  placed  in  welt  shoes,  sole  linings  in  McKay 
shoes,  stray  tacks  removed,  laces  inserted,  and  trade- 
mark stamps  affixed. 

In  treeing,  the  shoe  is  placed  on  a form  or  tree  and 
ironed.  This  tends  to  perfect  its  shape  and  to  add  to  its 
general  attractiveness. 

Work  in  this  department  is  performed  by  both  men 
and  women. 

Packing  and  Shipping  Department.  In  the  packing 
department  each  pair  of  shoes  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  put  in  a cardboard  box,  or  other  container,  which 
bears  a label  stating  the  style,  size,  and  other  details. 
Th  is  work,  which  is  light  but  monotonous,  is  generally 
performed  by  women.  Very  cheap  shoes  are  packed 
loose  in  boxes  or  barrels. 

In  the  shipping  department  the  cardboard  boxes  are 
packed  in  cases  and  the  usual  shipping  details  attended  to. 
This  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  men  and  boys. 
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PRESENT  HOURS  OF  WORK  IN  THE  BOOT 
AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1914,  less  than  15% 
of  workers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  were  in  establish- 
ments where  prevailing  hours  were  fewer  than  54  per 
week.1  In  1917,  over  62%  of  employees  included  in  this 
investigation  were  in  such  establishments.  While  the 
two  percentages  are  not  strictly  comparable,  the  results 
nevertheless  clearly  indicate  that  a rather  rapid  shortening 
of  the  workday  has  taken  place  in  the  industry  in  recent 
years.  Indeed,  even  since  this  investigation  was  com- 
menced, hours  have  been  further  shortened  in  some 
localities.2 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentages 
of  establishments  and  employees  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion, grouped  according  to  the  prevailing  schedule  hours 
per  week: 

TABLE  3.  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION,  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  PREVAILING  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  I917. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Schedule  hours  per 
week  after  reduction 

Establishments 

Employees 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

190 

100.0 

98,179 

100.0 

Under  48 

3 

1.6 

292 

.3 

a48  and  under  49  . . 

4 

2.1 

12,215 

12.4 

49  “ 

ll 

50  . . 

6 

3.2 

1,379 

1.4 

50  “ 

ll 

51  . . 

37 

19.5 

25,530 

26.1 

51  “ 

ll 

52  . . 

2 

1.1 

202 

.2 

52  “ 

a 

53  . . 

24 

12.6 

15,433 

15.7 

53  “ 

Ll 

54  . . 

6 

3.2 

6,042 

6.2 

54  “ 

ll 

55  . . 

39 

20.5 

14,636 

14.9 

55  “ 

a 

56  . . 

50 

26.2 

16,309 

16.6 

56  “ 

LL 

57 

4 

2.1 

1,217 

1.2 

57  “ 

LL 

58  . . 

4 

2.1 

1,740 

1.8 

58  “ 

LL 

59 

4 

2.1 

1,008 

1.0 

59  “ 

Li 

60 

3 

1.6 

1,416 

1.4 

60  and  over 

3 

1.6 

515 

.5 

Unreported 

1 

.5 

245 

.3 

aSee  p.  24. 

1U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures.  1914.  p.  483. 

2Thus,  in  the  Lynn  district  a 50-hour  nominal  schedule  was  introduced  in 
some  factories  on  January  1,  1918. 
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Four  groups  are  sharply  distinguished  in  this  table: 
the  55-56-hour  group,  which  includes  26.2%  of  the 
establishments  and  16.6%  of  employees;  the  54-55-hour 
group,  with  20.5%  of  establishments  and  14.9%  of 
employees;  the  52-53-hour  group,  with  12.6%  of  the 
establishments  and  15.7%  of  employees;  and  the  50-51- 
hour  group,  with  19.5%  of  establishments  and  26.1%  of 
employees.  These  four  groups  include  150  of  the  190 
establishments  reporting,  and  71,908  of  the  total  of 
98,179  employees. 

More  than  93%  of  the  total  number  of  workers  were 
in  establishments  with  schedule  hours  of  less  than  56 
per  week;  more  than  62%,  as  already  noted,  where  the 
hours  were  less  than  54.  The  actual  percentages  are,  in 
fact,  slightly  higher,  since  small  groups  of  workers  in  some 
establishments  were  on  shorter  nominal  schedules  than 
those  generally  prevailing  for  the  working  force  as  a 
whole.1 

These  figures  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  published 
in  the  report  on  “Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output 
and  Health  of  Workers  — Cotton  Manufacturing,”2  which 
showed  that  only  3fT%  of  employees  in  northern  cotton 
mills  were  in  establishments  with  work  schedules  of  less 
than  54  hours  per  week.  Nominal  schedules  in  the  northern 
cotton  industry  were  practically  controlled  by  state 
legislation,  which,  though  directly  applicable  to  women, 
really  affected  hours  for  men  as  well.  In  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  for  women 
has  also  usually  had  the  effect  of  shortening  hours  for  men. 
Many  boot  and  shoe  establishments,  however,  have 
shortened  the  work-week  below  the  legal  limit  for  women; 
in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  where  the  legal  limitation 
of  hours  for  women  is  now  54  per  week,  no  less  than  38 
out  of  66  boot  and  shoe  establishments  covered  by  this 
report  are  operated  on  shorter  schedules. 

One  reason  for  this  difference  in  work  schedules  between 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  and  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  appears  to  be  the  greater  strength  of  unions  in  the 
former;  another  factor  has  been  the  threat  of  labor 
disturbance  in  certain  localities.  Perhaps  more  important 

1 As  pointed  out  in  the  first  column  of  the  table,  these  hour  groups  include 
establishments  working  on  the  lower  schedule  of  hours  up  to  but  not  including 
the  higher  schedules. 

2Nationai  Industrial  Conference  Board  Research  Report  No.  4. 
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than  either  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work 
in  the  two  industries,  which,  as  shown  later,  makes  it 
somewhat  more  feasible  to  shorten  the  day  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  than  in  cotton  manufacturing. 

Saturday  Half-Holiday 

The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  almost  universal  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry.  Of  138  establishments  replying 
to  the  schedule  of  inquiry,  only  14,  or  10%,  operated  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  These  exceptions  were  not  confined 
to  any  one  locality,  but  were  rather  generally  distributed 
among  the  various  states.  Of  these  14  establishments, 
only  one  had  a schedule  of  less  than  54  hours  per  week. 
The  adoption  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  in  some 
cases  been  a response  to  legal  reductions  in  weekly  hours  of 
work,  some  establishments  preferring  to  make  such  re- 
ductions by  shutting  down  altogether  for  one  half-day 
rather  than  by  slightly  shortening  the  hours  for  each 
day.  In  the  main,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
is  the  reflection  of  the  modern  social  tendency  toward 
allowing  such  a week-end  break  for  rest,  recreation,  and 
attention  to  personal  matters. 

As  illustrating  the  difference  in  local  custom  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  became  rather  general  in  the  Lynn,  Mass., 
district  as  early  as  1910,  while  it  did  not  come  into  general 
practice  in  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  district  until  1917.  Yet 
not  only  are  the  two  cities  situated  near  each  other,  but, 
in  both,  general  labor  conditions  are  in  some  respects 
similar. 

Several  manufacturers  contended  that  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  proved  disadvantageous.  In  particular,  it 
was  asserted  that  in  small  communities  located  at  a short 
distance  from  large  cities  there  is  a disposition  among 
workers  to  spend  Saturday  evening  in  the  city,  and  that 
preparation  for  these  week-end  trips  interfered  with 
work  on  Saturday  mornings.  One  manufacturer  said  in 
this  connection: 

Saturday  morning  in  this  plant  is  unsatisfactory; 
the  force  get  ready  to  go  home  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  whistle  blows. 

Another  manufacturer  said  that  his  employees  began 
preparations  for  leaving  the  factory  about  eleven  o’clock 
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on  Saturday  morning  in  order  to  catch  the  twelve  o’clock 
train  for  the  city. 

One  manufacturer  who  opposed  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday expressed  the  opinion  that  as  much  work  could 
be  turned  out  in  50  hours  per  week  in  six  days  of  equal 
length  as  in  54  hours  with  a Saturday  half-holiday.  This 
plant,  however,  was  located  in  an  agricultural  section 
where  there  were  comparatively  few  competing  industries. 

Nevertheless,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  production 
and  overhead  charges  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  its 
disadvantages,  a majority  of  employers  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  apparently  accept  the  practice  without 
objection  and  even  with  satisfaction. 

The  influence  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  on  output 
is  discussed  on  page  45. 

NOMINAL  HOURS  COMPARED  WITH  ACTUAL 

HOURS 

A fact  which  h^s  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of 
efficiency  under  different  hours-of-work  schedules  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  is  that  hours  are  often  highly 
irregular.  One  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  a lack  of 
demand  sufficient  to  keep  all  plants  constantly  occupied, 
or  an  irregularity  of  demand.  As  a result,  some  factories 
frequently  close  down  a half-day  or  longer  at  a time.  For 
instance,  the  hours  of  one  group  of  four  factories  when 
nominally  working  50  hours  per  week  were  as  follows: 


Factory 


A 

B 

c 

D 

May  5,  1917  . . . 

“12  . . . 

30 

40 

34 

50 

30 

40 

36 

50 

“ 19  . . . 

38 

50 

40 

50 

“26  . . . 

50 

50 

40 

50 

June  2 . . . 

41 

41 

33 

41 

“9  . . . 

41 

41 

33 

41 

“16  . . . 

50 

50 

40 

50 

“23  . . . 

50 

50 

33 

41 

“30  . . . 

50 

50 

40 

50 

July  7 

“14  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“21  . . . 

50 

50 

46 

50 

“28  . . . 

.50 

50 

50 

50 

These  figures 

are  not  presented  as 

typical,  but  as 

more 

or  less  illustrative  of  a condition  that  prevails  from  time 
to  time  in  many  establishments  in  the  industry. 
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It  is  obvious  that  any  such  irregularity  of  work  hours 
injects  a highly  complicating  factor  into  comparisons  of 
output  under  different  hours-of-work  schedules. 


Irregular  Hours  of  Pieceworkers 

A further  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  piece- 
workers (who,  as  already  stated,  constitute  about  68%  of 
the  employees)  frequently  do  not  work  the  full  number  of 
hours  called  for  by  the  nominal  or  factory  schedule. 
Even  with  dayworkers  there  is,  of  course,  a margin  of  lost 
time  due  to  tardiness,  illness,  or  occasional  absence  for 
other  causes,  so  that  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the 
factory  is  somewhat  less  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
factory  schedule. 

This  is  characteristic  of  all  industries.  An  average 
absence  of  from  2%  to  3 hours  per  week  by  dayworkers 
under  a nominal  schedule  of  52  or  54  hours  would  not  be 
unusual.  In  the  case  of  pieceworkers  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  however,  the  margin  between  the  hours 
actually  spent  in  the  factory  and  the  nominal  or  schedule 
hours  often  is  large.  Investigation  showed  that  it  is  a 
rather  common  practice  among  pieceworkers,  especially 
in  certain  districts,  to  leave  the  factory  considerably 
before  the  scheduled  hour  for  closing,  and  in  numerous 
cases  the  actual  time  spent  by  pieceworkers  in  the 
factory  were  4,  5,  or  6,  and  in  some  cases  even  8 hours 
less  than  the  nominal  weekly  schedule.  The  following 
statements  of  employers  are  fairly  representative: 

Pieceworkers  do  not  as  a rule  work  50  hours, 
leaving  anywhere  from  two  to  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Pieceworkers  seldom  put  in  more  than  45  hours. 

Pieceworkers  usually  leave  the  factory  from  two 
o’clock  on. 

Good  pieceworkers  rarely  work  more  than  40 
hours  per  week  and  perhaps  on  the  average  piece- 
workers do  not  work  more  than  44  or  45  hours. 

The  average  pieceworker  works  only  45  hours 
per  week. 

Pieceworkers  rarely  average  more  than  44  hours. 

Cutters  and  other  pieceworkers  work  about  45  hours 
per  week. 
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The  majority  of  pieceworkers  go  home  about  three 
or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Pieceworkers  average  between  45  and  50  hours. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  on  piecework 
and  do  not  average  44  hours  per  week,  except  in  the 
case  of  lasters. 

Under  usual  conditions,  without  lay-offs  and 
blocks,  the  stitchers  work  perhaps  42  hours,  the 
lasters  and  cutters  42  hours,  the  makers  hardly  40 
hours,  the  finishers  about  45  hours,  and  the  treers 
hardly  42  hours,  yet  practically  even  these  hours  are 
reduced  by  interruptions. 

Pieceworkers  seldom  work  their  full  9 hours  per 
day,  leaving  anywhere  from  two  to  five  o’clock. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  many  establishments  piece- 
workers observe  practically  the  same  hours  as  the  day- 
workers.  The  following  are  the  statements,  in  substance, 
of  several  manufacturers: 

Pieceworkers  work  pretty  nearly  full  time.  They 
find  it  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
part,  as  they  are  expected  to  do  about  so  many  pairs 
a day.  A certain  amount  of  work  is  allotted  to  each 
machine. 

The  reduction  from  54  to  50  hours  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  After  the  reduction  pieceworkers 
worked  more  sharply  up  to  the  hours  of  dayworkers. 

Ordinarily  the  pieceworkers  work  full  time,  but  in 
seasons  when  work  is  slack  they  may  not  average 
more  than  50  hours  per  week. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  on  piecework,  and  in  this 
plant  pieceworkers  put  in  practically  a whole  day. 

The  rule  is  that  no  pieceworker  can  leave  the  factory 
until  the  whistle  blows,  shortly  before  six  o’clock, 
without  a pass.  There  is  a record  of  the  number  of 
passes  issued  in  each  department,  so  if  any  depart- 
ment falls  behind  schedule,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
whether  this  has  been  due  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  foreman  to  keep  the  pieceworkers  busy,  or  to 
other  reasons,  and  the  fault  can  be  immediately 
rectified. 
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The  representative  of  another  establishment  said  in 
effect: 

Pieceworkers  in  our  factories  lose  practically  no 
time  because  of  early  quitting;  some  time  ago  when 
it  was  thought  that  one  of  the  factories  was  getting 
rather  lax  in  this  respect,  a special  study  was  made 
covering  a week.  This  study  indicated  that  at  the 
factory  which  ran  best  in  this  respect  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  employees  went  out  early  and 
only  five-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
nominal  hours  were  lost  from  this  cause.  In  another 
factory  four  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees left  early,  resulting  in  a loss  of  about  twenty- 
nine-hundredths  of  nominal  time,  but  this  was 
exceptional  and  was  corrected.  On  the  whole,  the 
loss  of  time  in  our  factories  due  to  early  leaving  by 
pieceworkers  is  negligible. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  definite  figures 
showing  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  pieceworkers  in  this 
way.  As  a rule,  replies  to  the  schedule  of  inquiry  did  not 
cover  this  point  and,  although  particular  effort  was  made 
to  secure  the  facts,  the  information  obtained  often  was 
not  sufficiently  specific  to  be  of  real  value.  Often  no 
records  of  pieceworkers’  attendance  had  been  kept.  In  a 
group  of  establishments  visited  by  field  agents  where  the 
average  nominal  hours  were  52.4  per  week,  the  actual 
hoursof pieceworkers,  as  roughly  estimated  by  the  manage- 
ments, were  only  48  per  week,  — an  average  difference 
of  4.4  hours.  Since  in  many  of  these  establishments 
pieceworkers  observed  nearly  the  same  hours  as  day- 
workers,  an  average  loss  of  4.4  hours  by  pieceworkers 
for  all  establishments  combined  means  that  in  many 
cases  pieceworkers  lost  a considerably  larger  amount  of 
time.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  in  numerous  shoe 
establishments  working  on  nominal  schedules  of  50  to 
55  hours  per  week,  pieceworkers  were  absent  from  the 
factory  six  hours  or  more  per  week. 

Such  irregular  attendance  of  pieceworkers  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  problem  of  measuring  output 
under  different  hours-of-work  schedules.  For  instance, 
if  when  nominal  hours  were  reduced  the  actual  hours  of 
pieceworkers  remained  constant,  production  should  not 
be  materially  affected.  Or  if,  as  happened  in  at  least  one 
establishment,1  the  hours  voluntarily  worked  by  piece- 


1See  page  38. 
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workers  actually  increased  when  nominal  hours  were 
shortened,  it  is  clear  that  an  increase  in  output,  or  even 
maintenance  of  output,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a response 
by  the  workers  to  a shorter  workday. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  irregularity  of  pieceworkers’ 
attendance  are  referred  to  elsewhere.1 

Because  of  such  irregularity  of  both  nominal  hours  and 
pieceworkers’  hours,  and  also  because  of  the  great  variety 
in  style  of  product,  statistical  data  covering  output  under 
different  hours-of-work  schedules  were  secured  from  only 
a few  establishments.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  dis- 
cussion presented  in  the  following  chapter  is  based  on 
statements  of  manufacturers  as  to  the  results  of  operation 
under  different  hours  of  work.  While  an  analysis  of  such 
statements  does  not  permit  of  quantitative  measurements 
of  the  difference  in  output  under  different  work  schedules, 
it  does  permit  of  broad  conclusions  as  to  the  practicability 
of  a given  hours-of-work  schedule  with  collateral  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  exist  in  the  industry. 


^ee  page  46. 
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HOURS  AND  OUTPUT 


The  essential  results  of  changes  in  hours  of  work  with 
respect  to  production,  as  developed  by  the  investigation, 
are  given  in  the  appendix  table  on  pages  69  to  76.  This 
table  presents  an  epitome  of  the  experience  of  those  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  who  had  reduced  hours  and  who 
reported  the  result  on  output  of  such  reduction;  unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  information  applies  to  the  most 
recent  reduction  in  hours.  A careful  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  table,  especially  the  quoted  statements  of 
individual  manufacturers,  will  give  a more  accurate  idea 
of  its  significance;  results  are  summarized  below.  Since 
numerous  special  considerations  qualifying  the  results  in 
individual  instances  cannot  be  reflected  in  such  a brief 
summary,  it  is  essential  that  the  comments  in  the  ac- 
companying text  also  be  carefully  noted. 


TABLE  4.  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION, 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT  AC- 
COMPANYING REDUCTION  IN  HOURS. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Effect  on  output 
accompanying  reduction 
in  hours 

Establishments 

Employees 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

77a 

100.0 

62,200 

100.0 

Maintained  . . . 

24b 

31.2 

19,619 

31.5 

Decreased 

53 

68.8 

42,581 

68.5 

aThis  total  excludes  17  establishments  which  reduced  hours  but  which  did 
not  report  the  effect  of  such  reduction  on  output. 

bIn  two  establishments  a slight  increase  was  reported.  See  appendix  table. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  77  establishments  reporting  the 
results  accompanying  reductions  in  hours,  24,  or  31%, 
stated  that  output  was  maintained;  53,  or  69%,  that  it 
was  reduced.  The  percentage  distribution  of  employees 
for  the  two  groups  was  almost  exactly  the  same. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  several  establish- 
ments where  output  was  reduced  the  output  of  piece- 
workers was  maintained;  the  facts  on  this  point  are 
brought  out  in  the  appendix  table. 

The  average  hours  of  the  two  groups  after  and  before 
reduction  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  5.  AVERAGE  HOURS  AFTER  AND  BEFORE  REDUC- 
TION, AND  AVERAGE  REDUCTION  IN  HOURS  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION,  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  EFFECT  WHICH  ACCOMPANIED  REDUCTION. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Effect  on  output  accompanying 

Average  hours 

Average  hours 

Average  reduc- 

reduction  in  hours 

after  reduction 

before  reduction 

tion  in  hours 

Maintained 

52.6 

56.9 

4.3 

Decreased 

51.7 

55.9 

4.2 

The  average  reduction  in  schedule  hours  was  therefore 
practically  the  same  for  the  group  of  establishments 
which  reported  production  maintained  as  for  the  group 
which  reported  a decrease.  The  average  work-week  of  the 
first  group  was,  however,  a little  longer,  both  prior  to  and 
after  the  reduction  in  hours,  than  that  of  the  second. 

Such  consolidated  figures,  however,  are  not  in  them- 
selves significant,  since  it  is  imperative  to  know  the 
weekly  hours  to  which  the  results  apply.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  following  summary:  to  avoid  misleading  impres- 
sions, this  table  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  various 
qualifications  brought  out  in  subsequent  discussion  by 
hour  groups. 
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TABLE  6:  SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 

AND  EMPLOYEES,  BY  HOUR  GROUPS,  ACCORDING  TO 
EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT  ACCOMPANYING  REDUCTION  IN 
HOURS. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


Nominal  hours 
per  week 

Number 

Maintained 

Number 

Decreased 

Per  cent 

Maintained  Decreased 

By  Hour  Groups 

Total 

24 

53 

48 

1 

1 

50.0 

50.0 

49)^  and  50  .... 

5 

28 

15.2 

84.8 

52  and  52^  . . . . 

7 

6 

53.9 

46.1 

53 

1 

— a — 

— a — 

54 

6 

13 

31.6 

68.4 

55 

3 

5 

37.5 

62.5 

56 

1 

— a — 

— a — 

EMPLOYEES 


Total 

19,619 

42,581 

48 

200 

12,000 

1.6 

98.4 

49 and  50  .... 

2,581 

20,478 

11.2 

88.8 

52  and  52>£  .... 

9,140 

2,213 

80.5 

19.5 

53 

171 

— a — 

— a — 

54 

5,904 

4,991 

54.1 

45.9 

55 

615 

2,899 

17.5 

82.5 

56 

1,008 

— a — 

— a — 

^Percentages  not  computed  because  only  one  establishment  included  in  this 
group. 


One  important  factor  in  the  problem  is  the  method  by 
which  reduction  in  hours  was  brought  about;  that  is, 
whether  by  adoption  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  or  by 
shortening  hours  on  other  days.  In  an  industry  so  highly 
organized  as  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  where  the  dif- 
ferent departments  are  so  interdependent,  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  elimination  of  an  entire 
half-day  per  week  would  cause  a reduction  in  output,  at 
least  for  a time,  although  eventually  the  loss  might  be 
overcome  by  response  of  workers  to  diminished  fatigue, 
by  better  organization,  or  in  some  other  way.1 

iThe  significance  of  the  method  by  which  reduction  in  hours  was  accom- 
plished is  discussed  on  page  45. 
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It  is  a common  practice  when  a Saturday  half-holiday 
is  inaugurated  to  simply  drop  the  “sheet”  for  one-half 
day  from  the  weekly  standard  of  production.  Unless  this 
half-day’s  lost  production  is  made  up  by  increased  output 
on  other  days  the  week’s  total  output  would  be  reduced. 

In  order  to  bring  out  their  significance,  the  data  will  now 
be  analyzed  by  hour  groups. 

THE  48-HOUR  GROUP 

Of  the  77  establishments  reporting  the  results  of  reduc- 
tion in  work-hours,  only  two  were  operating  on  nominal 
schedules  of  48  hours  per  week.1  One  of  these,  employing 
only  about  200  workers,  reported  that  production  was 
maintained  but  that  costs  were  increased.  The  other  was 
Endicott,  Johnson  & Company,  with  plants  at  Endicott 
and  Johnson  City,  New  York,  employing  about  12,000 
workers. 

Experience  of  Endicott,  Johnson  & Company 

The  adoption  of  a so-called  48-hour  week  (see  p.  25)  by 
Endicott,  Johnson  & Company  was  due  to  a belief  on 
the  part  of  the  management  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a schedule,  rather  than  to  an  expectation 
that  as  many  shoes  could  be  made  in  48  hours  as  had 
previously  been  made  in  54.  In  other  words,  it  was 
primarily  a social  rather  than  an  economic  readjustment. 

A statement  given  out  by  the  company  soon  after  the 
change  in  hours  was  made,  is,  in  part,  as  follows:2 

The  48-hour  week  has  not  been  effective  long 
enough  in  our  works  to  allow  us  to  make  com- 
parative records  as  to  the  results;  but  our  opinion 
is  that  a dayworker  will  do  as  much  in  48  hours,  if 
properly  coached,  and  conditions  made  as  favorable 
as  possible,  as  he  will  in  54.  This  we  have  yet  to 
prove,  by  actual  demonstration,  in  our  works;  but 
it  is  a fact  (already  proved)  that  we  have  not  added 
any  clerical  workers,  and  the  work  is  being  as  well 

xThis  statement  excludes  two  companies  which  were  temporarily  operating 
on  shorter  schedules  because  of  slack  work.  One  of  these  was  on  a 36-hour 
and  the  other  on  a 45-hour  basis.  Because  of  the  temporary  conditions  which 
forced  these  unusually  short  hours,  the  results  obviously  cannot  be  considered 
representative,  and  they  have,  therefore,  been  disregarded  in  this  discussion. 

2Endicott,  Johnson  & Co.,  in  “The  48-hour  Week  for  Women,”  published 
by  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League. 
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done  as  before;  and  we  haven’t  added  any  addi- 
tional foremen,  superintendents,  engineers,  firemen, 
machinists,  or  mechanics,  who  comprise  the  largest 
part  of  our  dayworkers.  The  limited  number  of 
dayworkers  who  work  on  the  leather  and  shoes  we 
believe  will  demonstrate  that  they  can  do  just  as 
much  work  in  eight  hours  as  in  nine. 

The  pieceworkers,  comprising  at  least  80%  of  our 
productive  workers,  were  given  a flat  increase  in 
their  rate,  equal  to  the  hour  daily  given  to  the  day- 
workers.  Of  course,  this  could  have  but  one  result — 
an  additional  cost. 

At  a later  date,  a representative  of  the  company  said: 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  in  our  judgment,  so 
far  as  it  has  affected  our  industry,  the  48-hour  week 
has  been  a positive  and  satisfactory  improvement, 
from  every  standpoint. 

I can’t  say  to  you  honestly  that  it  has  not  cost  us 
money.  I believe  it  has.  But  it  has  added*  so  much 
to  the  comfort,  wellbeing,  and  pleasure  of  the  help 
that  we  feel  the  money  is  well  expended.  I can’t  give 
you  the  cost  in  percentage,  but  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  50%  of  the  time  given  is  probably 
made  up  in  more  efficient  service,  and  the  other 
50%  is  probably  additional  cost. 

The  attitude  of  the  people,  men  and  women, 
toward  the  proposition  was  extremely  cordial. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  in  this  case  the  workers 
made  up  a part  of  the  reduction  in  hours  by  increased 
efficiency,  the  total  output  did  not  equal  that  of  the  54- 
hour  week.  It  may  be  noted  that  a previous  reduction 
from  a 60-hour  week  to  a 54-hour  week  in  this  establish- 
ment involved  no  appreciable  decrease  in  output. 

Certain  considerations  forbid  the  use  of  the  experience 
of  this  company  as  a criterion.  The  most  important  is 
that  the  employees  are  expected  to  work  48  actual  hours 
each  week.  The  factory  is  opened  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  All  work  in  excess  of  48  hours  is  paid  for  as 
overtime  and  there  is  considerable  overtime  on  this  basis. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  Endicott-Johnson  ex- 
perience is  not  an  experience  with  a 48-hour  work  schedule. 
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Obviously,  48  actual  hours  of  work  cannot  be  obtained 
under  a 48-hour  nominal  schedule,  since  under  any 
nominal  schedule  there  is  a margin  of  lost  time  due  to 
tardiness  or  occasional  absence. 

Furthermore,  the  company’s  position  is  distinctive  in 
several  respects  which  have  a bearing  upon  the  hours-of- 
work  problem.  Its  two  factories  are  in  localities  where 
there  is  little  other  manufacturing  activity  and  no  union 
labor.  Numerous  welfare  activities  are  maintained  by 
the  company,  which  also  frequently  purchases  large 
quantities  of  food  and  other  commodities  in  times  of 
unusually  high  prices  and  distributes  them  among  its 
employees  at  cost.  Such  factors  as  these,  which  may 
easily  have  a considerable  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of 
workers,  must  be  considered  when  applying  the  experience 
of  the  company  to  the  industry  in  general. 


Experience  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several 
years  ago  a large  shoe  manufacturing  establishment, 
the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company,  made  a careful  experiment 
with  a 48-hour  week.  A statement  of  the  results  of  this 
experience,  made  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Ratcliffe, 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  1904, 
was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Prior  to  1898  we  worked  10  hours  per  day,  or  59 
hours  per  week;  in  1898  we  voluntarily,  and  without  a 
request  from  any  one,  placed  our  factory  on  a 9-hour 
basis,  and  continued  on  that  basis  for  a matter  of 
two  or  three  years,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

We  reasoned  that  if  we  could  have  an  active 
9-hour  day  it  was  superior  in  all  respects  to  a more 
or  less  inactive  10-hour  day.  We  actually  turned 
out  a larger  volume,  and  our  people  averaged  to 
make  more  money  in  9 hours  than  they  did  in  10; 
there  were  not  so  many  of  them  late,  and  they 
worked  more  continuously  during  the  9 hours;  kept 
more  steadily  at  it. 

During  1901,  after  giving  the  matter  considerable 
thought,  we  voluntarily  placed  our  factory  on  an 
8-hour  basis,  figuring  that  if  we  could  have  an  active 
8-hour  day,  everybody  prompt  in  attendance,  and 
working  steadily,  that  we  could  accomplish,  practi- 
cally speaking,  the  same  results  as  in  9 hours. 
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We  ran  along  on  this  basis  for  a matter  of  21 
months,  and  proved  to  ourselves  conclusively  the 
utter  fallacy  of  such  a proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  our  employees  averaged  to  be  just  as  late  in 
getting  to  work  in  the  morning  when  we  started  at  8 
as  formerly  at  7.30,  and  we  could  not  see,  as  a rule, 
that  they  were  inspired  to  work  any  more  steadily 
because  they  were  not  expected  to  be  here  but  8 
hours  than  they  were  when  they  were  to  be  here  9. 

The  result  was  a decreased  product  and  increased 
manufacturing  expense.  If  we  were  to  keep  up  our 
product  it  meant  increased  factory  space  and  an 
additional  working  force,  or  to  go  back  to  the  9-hour 
basis.  As  we  figured  it,  it  seemed  to  us  at  the  time 
that,  all  things  considered,  an  8-hour  working  basis 
practically  meant  from  7 to  734  hours  actual  working 
time  for  a large  percentage  of  our  employees, 
which,  experience  demonstrated  to  us,  was  not 
sufficient  to  run  our  business  profitably.  In  the 
cutting  room,  where  the  goods  started,  the  8-hour 
basis  was  a success,  but  so  many  other  things  come 
up  during  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the 
starting  point  to  the  finishing  point  on  account  of 
occasional  delays,  breakages  of  belts  and  machinery, 
or  absence  of  certain  help  at  important  times,  sick- 
ness, etc.  Everything  that  tended  to  interfere  with 
the  continual  smooth  moving  of  the  product  meant 
that  we  were  losing  just  that  many  pairs  a day 
through  causes  which  seemed  unavoidable  and 
impossible  to  overcome,  consequently  a good  many 
of  our  people  (pieceworkers)  were  in  turn  losing 
something  in  wage  because  of  the  absence  of  em- 
ployees who  handled  the  work  before  it  reached 
them;  in  other  words,  the  factory  could  not  finish 
on  an  8-hour  basis  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  shoes 
which  we  started  on  an  8-hour  basis.  We  therefore 
went  back  to  the  9-hour  day. 

In  the  first  change  from  10  to  9,  and  then  from  9 
to  8 hours,  we  had  made  absolutely  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  wage  paid,  consequently  when  we  went  back 
from  8 to  9 hours  we  did  not  make  any  change  in 
wages  either,  as  a good  many  of  our  people  were 
with  us  originally  on  a 10-hour  basis. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  since  this  company  made 
its  experiment  with  an  8-hour  day,  many  changes  in 
processes  of  manufacture  have  been  developed,  so  that 
the  results  above  outlined  are  not  necessarily  representa- 
tive of  those  obtainable  under  a similar  schedule  at  the 
present  time.  However,  a representative  of  the  company, 
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in  a statement  made  before  the  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  March,  1918, 
again  asserted  that  an  8-hour  day  was  not  practicable  for 
his  establishment. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  cutting 
room,  the  8-hour  schedule  proved  successful,  and,  also, 
that  with  a 54-hour  week  the  company  not  only  main- 
tained output,  but  somewhat  increased  it,  as  compared 
with  a 59-hour  week. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  production,  therefore,  the  re- 
ported experience  with  a 48-hour  week  has  been  un- 
successful. Furthermore,  since  two  of  the  three  establish- 
ments whose  experience  was  available  were  of  unusual 
size,  and  apparently  in  an  especially  favorable  position  to 
obtain  best  results,  their  inability  to  maintain  output 
indicates  definitely  that  it  is  impracticable  at  the  present 
time  to  secure  maximum  output  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  with  as  short  a week  as  48  hours. 

THE  49JT-50-HOUR  GROUP 

Thirty-three  establishments  reduced  hours  either  to 
49p2  or  50  per  week.  Since  it  is  impracticable  to  draw 
separate  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  a difference  of 
thirty  minutes  per  week  (about  five  minutes  per  day)  the 
results  for  these  establishments  will  be  discussed  as  a 
whole.  They  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  7:  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

AND  OF  EMPLOYEES,  WHICH  REDUCED  HOURS  TO  49^2 
OR  50  PER  WEEK,  AND  THE  PREVIOUS  SCHEDULE  HOURS, 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Establishments 

Employees 

Effect  on  output 

Previous  hoursa 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

33 

100.0 

23,059 

100.0 

Maintained  . . . 

(57  K (1) 
\ 55  (3) 
( 54  (1) 

5 

15.2 

2,581 

11.2 

Decreased  . . . 

(58  (1) 

\ 55  (4) 

1 54  (23) 

28 

84.8 

20,478 

88.8 

aFigures  in  parentheses  represent  the  number  of  establishments. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  33  establishments  reducing 
hours  to  49^2  or  50  per  week,  only  5 reported  that  pro- 
duction was  maintained.  These  5 establishments,  more- 
over, employed  only  about  11%  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  this  group.  Experience  with  a 49^2  or  a 50- 
hour  schedule,  therefore,  was  distinctly  unfavorable  from 
an  output  standpoint.  The  detailed  table  in  the  appendix, 
however,  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
reduction  in  hours  was  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
a Saturday  half-holiday,  which,  at  least  for  some  time, 
would  naturally  have  an  adverse  effect  on  production. 
Again,  most  of  the  reductions  made  by  establishments  in 
this  group  occurred  in  1917.  Experience  with  such  a 
schedule  has,  therefore,  been  brief,  while  the  abnormal 
conditions  incident  to  the  war  may  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  results.  There  is  no  evidence  that  output  depended 
directly  on  changes  in  wages.  In  fact,  three  companies 
reporting  that  output  was  maintained  did  not  change  the 
rates  for  pieceworkers,  who  usually  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  factory  force. 

The  qualifying  factors  just  mentioned  make  it  difficult 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions;  nevertheless,  on  the 
basis  of  such  experience  as  is  available,  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  under  present  conditions  a 50-hour  week  will  not 
maintain  production  at  a maximum  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry. 


Comparisons  of  Output  with  a 50-EIour  Schedule 

Comparative  statistics  of  output  secured  from  three 
establishments  in  the  50-hour  group  tend  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  preceding  analysis  of  state- 
ments of  manufacturers.  In  one  instance  where  the  re- 
duction in  hours  was  effected  by  distributing  it  over  the 
week,  output  was  reduced  approximately  3%  as  com- 
pared with  a reduction  of  8-|%  in  time;  while,  in  the 
other  two  cases  where  the  time  was  shortened  by  the 
elimination  of  Saturday  afternoon  work,  there  was  a de- 
crease about  proportional  to  the  reduction  in  hours. 

The  first  establishment  was  the  Alfred  Kimball  Shoe 
Company,  at  South  Lawrence,  Mass.,  employing  375 
operatives.  The  reduction  in  hours  was  from  54  to  49^2 
per  week,  effective  on  January  1,  1917. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  output  results  for  a 
period  of  about  two  months  at  the  close  of  1916  under  a 
54-hour  schedule  and  for  approximately  three  months 
immediately  following,  in  1917,  under  a 4944-hour 
schedule. 


TABLE  8:  COMPARISON  OF  OUTPUT  PER  EMPLOYEE  UNDER 

A 54-HOUR  SCHEDULE  AND  UNDER  A 4944-HOUR  SCHEDULE 
IN  A PLANT  WHERE  REDUCTION  IN  HOURS  WAS  EFFECTED 
BY  SHORTENING  EACH  WORKDAY. 

(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Average  number  of 
operatives  per  week 

Average  number  of 
pairs  per  operative 
per  week 

Per  cent 
of  decrease 
or  increase 

54  hours 
a week 

493^  hours 
a week 

54  hours 
a week 

493^  hours 
a week 

Upper  cutting  . . . 

40 

38 

463 

430 

Dec.  7.3 

Sole  cutting  .... 

19 

19 

947 

865 

Dec.  8.6 

Stitching 

102 

104 

167 

167 

Stock  fitting  . . . 

26 

26 

667 

620 

Dec.  7.0 

Lasting 

51 

49 

337 

337 

Making 

48 

48 

354 

346 

Dec.  2.4 

Finishing 

26 

24 

683 

694 

Inc.  1.6 

Packing 

43 

45 

390 

370 

Dec.  5.2 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  stitching  and 
lasting  departments  output  was  fully  maintained,  and 
that  in  the  finishing  department  there  was  a slight  in- 
crease. In  the  making  department  there  was  a decrease, 
but  very  much  less  than  proportional  to  the  reduction  in 
hours.  In  the  cutting  departments  and  in  the  packing 
department,  however,  there  was  a substantial  decrease 
in  output. 

The  results,  as  a whole,  indicate  a marked  increase  in 
hourly  efficiency  and  that  a 50-hour  week  did  not  involve  a 
serious  loss  in  total  production. 

One  of  the  other  establishments  was  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Company,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  employing  about 
3,000  operatives.  The  reduction  in  hours,  from  54  to 
50  per  week,  made  on  May  1,  1917,  was  effected  by  cutting 
off  Saturday  afternoon  work.  The  loss  in  output  for  the 
factory  as  a whole  was  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the 
reduction  in  hours.  There  was,  however,  a considerable 
variation  in  the  percentage  loss  among  the  different  de- 
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partments.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  following  table, 
which  gives  average  results  for  eight  weeks  in  February 
and  March,  1917  (omitting  the  last  week  of  February 
because  of  the  holiday),  under  a 54-hour  schedule,  and  for 
four  weeks  of  May  of  that  year  under  a 50-hour  schedule. 
During  the  following  months  under  a 50-hour  schedule 
the  factory  hours  were  so  badly  interrupted  because  of 
stock-taking  (the  nominal  hours  in  several  weeks  being 
less  than  thirty)  that  the  results  could  not  fairly  be  used 
in  comparison  with  those  for  the  longer  week. 


TABLE  9:  COMPARATIVE  OUTPUT  OF  A LARGE  BOOT  AND 

SHOE  ESTABLISHMENT  UNDER  A 54-HOUR  SCHEDULE 
AND  UNDER  A ^O-HOUR  SCHEDULE,  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Departments 

Average  number  of 
operatives  per  week 

Average  number  of 
pairs  for  each  operative 
per  weeka 

Per  cent  de- 
crease in 
output  per 
operative 
per  week 

54  hours 

50  hours 

54  hours 

50  hours 

Upper  cutting  .... 

471 

475 

143.1 

131.2 

8.3 

Sole  cutting 

300 

297 

224.8 

210.2 

6.5 

Stitching  

673 

684 

102.2 

89.2 

12.8 

Gang  room 

913 

959 

72.4 

64.9 

10.4 

Finishing 

224 

227 

294.0 

275.1 

6.4 

Packing  

284 

289 

231.6 

213.9 

7.6 

aIt  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  per  operative  represents 
the  number  worked  on  in  each  department  and  not  the  number  completed  for  the 
entire  factory  force. 


In  some  departments  the  reduction  in  output  was  more 
than  proportional  to  the  reduction  in  time.  This  indicates 
that  other  factors  than  the  change  in  factory  schedules 
were  in  operation. 

The  following  comparison  gives  the  product  per  operative 
per  hour  under  the  two  schedules  by  departments.  Except 
in  the  stitching  room  and  the  gang  room  the  hourly  out- 
put was  about  the  same  under  the  two  schedules.  An 
equal  output  per  hour  under  the  two  schedules  means,  of 
course,  a loss  in  total  output  proportional  to  the  reduction 
in  weekly  hours. 
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Without  detailed  information  of  all  collateral  conditions, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  use  the  figures  as  a definite  indica- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  hours  alone.  The 
evidence,  however,  clearly  indicates  that  the  reduction 
in  hours  of  work  in  this  establishment  was  accompanied 
by  a marked  loss  in  total  output. 


Product  per  Operative  per  Hour 


54-hour  week 

50-hour  week 

Upper  cutting  

2.65 

2.62 

Sole  cutting 

4.16 

4.20 

Stitching 

1.89 

1.78 

Gang  room 

1.34 

1.30 

Finishing 

5.44 

5.50 

Packing 

4.29 

4.28 

The  third  establishment  was  the  George  E.  Keith  Com- 
pany, of  Campello,  Mass.,  in  the  Brockton  district,  which 
operates  several  factories  located  considerable  distances 
apart.  Hours  of  work  were  reduced  from  54  to  50  per 
week  on  May  1,  1917,  by  the  elimination  of  Saturday 
afternoon  work. 

Statistics  were  secured  from  four  factories  of  this 
establishment,  and  in  every  case  it  was  found  that  total 
output  was  reduced.  In  one  factory  there  was  a decided 
loss  of  hourly  output  for  the  50-hour  schedule  as  compared 
with  the  54-hour  schedule.  The  loss  in  total  output  was 
therefore  proportionately  greater  than  the  loss  in  time, 
indicating  that  some  factor  other  than  the  change  in  hours 
was  involved.  A possible  explanation  is  that  under  the 
50-hour  schedule  the  factory  was  not  running  with  a full 
complement  of  workers.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
employers  that  maximum  efficiency  is  more  easily  at- 
tained when  a factory  is  run  at  full  capacity  than  when 
it  is  run  slack.1  In  the  other  three  factories,  which 
varied  considerably  in  size,  the  reduction  in  output  was 
approximately  proportional  to  the  reduction  in  hours. 
Nominal  hours  in  these  factories  were,  however,  extremely 
irregular  because  of  slack  work,  stock-taking,  and  other 
causes.2  For  this  reason,  definite  conclusions  are  not 

'See  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Research  Report  No.  4.  “Hours 
of  Work  as  Related  to  Output  and  Health  of  Workers  — Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing,” page  32. 

2An  idea  of  this  irregularity  of  nominal  hours  may  be  had  by  reference  to 
page  16,  which  covers  the  factories  in  question. 
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warranted.  The  results  are,  nevertheless,  of  interest  as 
indicating  that  even  with  many  short  weeks  there  was  no 
apparent  increase  in  hourly  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

These  statistics  for  only  three  establishments  are  not 
presented  as  a basis  for  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
50-hour  schedule,  but  merely  as  supplemental  evidence 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
manufacturers  above  discussed.  Taking  all  the  experience 
of  a 50-hour  week  into  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  while 
such  a schedule  may  be  practicable  in  some  instances  it 
has  not  maintained  output  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
generally. 


THE  52-52  %-HOUR  GROUP 

This  group  includes  13  establishments,  of  which  6 had 
reduced  to  a 52-hour  week  and  7 to  a 52p2-hour  week. 
Again,  because  the  difference  is  only  one-half  hour  per 
week,  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  the  group  as  a whole.  A 
summary  follows: 

TABLE  io:  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

AND  OF  EMPLOYEES,  WHICH  REDUCED  HOURS  TO  52 
OR  PER  WEEK,  AND  THE  PREVIOUS  SCHEDULE 

HOURS,  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Effect  on  output 

Previous  hoursa 

Establishments 

Employees 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

13 

100.0 

11,353 

100.0 

(57  }4 

(1) 

Maintained  . . . 

1 55 

(5) 

7 

53.8 

9,140 

80.5 

1 54 

(1) 

{ 60 

(1) 

Decreased  . . . 

\ 55 

(3) 

6 

46.2 

2.213 

19.5 

( 54 

(2) 

aFigures  in  parentheses  represent  the  number  of  establishments. 


The  experience  of  this  group  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
that  of  the  49^-50-hour  group.  Of  the  13  establishments 
included,  7,  or  53.8%,  employing  9,140  workers,  or  more 
than  80%  of  the  total  number,  reported  that  production 
was  maintained. 
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Experience  of  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Company 
Two  of  the  7 establishments  were  unusually  large,  em- 
ploying nearly  7,500  workers.  One  of  these  was  the 
W.  H.  McElwain  Company,  which  not  only  maintains  an 
unusually  large  planning  staff,  but  which  also  devotes  an 
exceptional  amount  of  attention  to  management  problems. 

The  seven  shoe  factories  of  this  company  reduced  hours 
from  55  to  52  per  week  in  December,  1916. 1 A comparison 
of  the  output  for  a two-months  period  just  prior  to  the 
reduction,  with  that  for  a four-months  period  immediately 
following  it,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  II:  COMPARISON  OF  OUTPUT  FOR  A TWO-MONTHS 
PERIOD  UNDER  A 55-SCHEDULE,  WITH  A FOUR-MONTHS 
PERIOD  UNDER  A 52-HOUR  SCHEDULE. 


Hours 

per 

week 

Date 

Days 

worked 

Number  of 
Employees 

Productive 
unit  per  day 
based  on  pairs 
shipped 

Rate  of 
production 
per 

operative 

55 

Oct., 

1916 

23.0 

3964  ) 

8.931 

13986 

18.91 

100.0 

55 

Nov., 

1916 

22.95 

4007  ) 

8.90  j 

52 

Dec., 

1916 

22.5 

4087  ) 

9.221 

14105 

19.00 

101.0 

52 

Jan., 

1917 

24.0 

4122  J 

8.78  j 

52 

Feb., 

1917 

20.73 

4150  ) 

8.89  ) 

Ul70 

1 9.02 

101.3 

52 

March,  1917 

24.38 

4189  ) 

9.11  ) 

Production  under  the  52-hour  schedule,  therefore,  was 
not  only  fully  equal  to  but  slightly  greater  than  that 
obtained  under  the  55-hour  schedule.  The  daily  pro- 
ductive unit  per  employee  rose  from  8.91  under  the 
longer  schedule  to  9.00  for  the  first  two  months  under 
the  shorter  schedule  and  to  9.02  for  the  succeeding  two 
months, — an  increase  of  1.3%.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  comparisons  represent  averages  for  7 factories.  In 
two  of  the  7 factories  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
standard  “sheet”  production2  somewhat  when  hours 
were  shortened.  In  another,  standard  production  was 
at  first  reduced  but  later  restored.  In  two  factories, 

'In  the  upper  leather  factor y at  Boston,  the  schedule  was  50  hours;  now 
48  hours. 

3 See  footnote,  page  8. 
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standard  production  was  increased  and  in  two  was  left 
unchanged.  The  changes  made  in  such  standard  pro- 
duction are  indicated  by  the  foot-note  table.1 

The  company  stated  that  conditions  were  such  as  to 
furnish  excellent  basis  for  comparing  results  under  the  two 
different  hours-of-work  schedules: 

1.  Production  had  been  built  up  to  what  was  re- 
garded as  approximately  a maximum,  each  plant 
having  reached  a production  in  excess  of  any 
previous  period; 

2.  Each  plant  was  laid  out  with  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  machines  in  the  space  available; 

3.  There  was  an  employee  on  practically  every 
machine  in  the  system; 

4.  Over  95%  of  the  productive  payroll  was  on  stan- 
dardized piecework; 

5.  All  of  the  plants  were  running  smoothly  under  a 
routing  system,  in  which  delays  due  to  lack  of 
material  were  practically  zero; 

6.  No  new  factories  were  in  process  of  organization; 

7.  No  material  changes  were  being  made  in  the 
character  of  the  product; 

8.  No  machinery  or  processes  tending  to  increase  per 
capita  output  materially  were  being  installed;  the 
few  changes  being  made  would  tend  to  slightly  in- 
crease the  productive  difficulty; 

9.  Standard  production  load  was  such  that  going  out 
early  was  almost  unknown;  here  and  there  a few 
special  departments  were  occasionally  working 
overtime. 


Standard  Production 


Date 

Dec.,  1916 
Feb.,  1917 

Factory 

Symbol 

MN 

MP 

MT 

MD 

Production 

from 

238 

175 

108 

288 

March, 

1917 

MC 

212 

March, 

1917 

ME 

288 

March, 

1917 

ML 

250 

April, 

1917 

MC 

200 

Changed 

to 

Reason 

250 

Increased  production. 

175 

No  change. 

108 

No  change. 

275 

To  offset  increased  produc- 
tion on  a more  difficult  product. 

200 

To  offset  increased  produc- 
tion on  a more  difficult  product. 

275 

To  facilitate  improvement 
of  product. 

262 

Factory  gaining  in  actual 
production. 

212 

Former  production  resumed. 
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The  results  were  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  in 
January,  1918,  the  company  made  a further  reduction  of 
the  nominal  schedule  to  50  hours  per  week.  Since  at  this 
time  the  shortage  of  coal  resulted  in  the  Monday  “shut- 
downs,” and  since  in  some  of  their  factories  there  was 
considerable  change  in  the  style  of  shoes  manufactured, 
particularly  in  the  proportion  between  army  and  civilian 
shoes,  and  since  also  there  was  a considerable  change  in 
the  working  force,  due  to  war  employment  conditions,  it 
was  impracticable  to  present  statistical  data  which  could 
be  used  to  compare  results  under  the  50-hour  schedule 
with  those  under  the  52-hour  schedule.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  no  significant  decrease  in  output  had  been 
detected. 

In  considering  the  experience  of  this  company,  it  is 
important  to  note  a few  rather  exceptional  conditions. 

First,  the  companydevotes  unusual  attention  to  manage- 
ment problems  and  has  an  especially  large  force  of  experts 
on  its  planning  staff.  Second,  the  proportion  of  piece- 
workers on  the  “productive”  payroll  is  exceptionally 
high, — 95%,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  68% 
for  all  companies  covered  by  this  investigation.  However, 
this  proportion  of  pieceworkers  had  been  a feature  of  the 
organization  under  the  longer  schedule  as  well.  Third, 
the  company  manufactures  a medium  grade  of  boys’ 
and  men’s  shoes,  on  which  it  may  be  more  practicable 
to  speed  up  production  than  on  those  of  higher  grade. 
Fourth,  pieceworkers  observed  practically  the  full  nominal 
hours;  “going  out  early  was  almost  unknown.” 

While,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  a 52-hour  schedule 
by  this  establishment  was  accompanied  by  full  main- 
tenance of  output,  and,  indeed,  by  a small  increase,  the 
distinctive  features  of  its  organization  as  above  noted  are 
so  important  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
results  obtained  would  be,  or  even  could  be,  secured  in 
the  ordinary  boot  and  shoe  establishment.  Nevertheless, 
the  experience  of  this  company  is  exceedingly  significant. 

A representative  of  the  company  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  output  under  the  52-hour  schedule  was  not  due 
to  better  organization,  as  methods  of  management  were 
practically  identical  under  both  schedules.  The  principal 
explanation  of  the  maintenance  of  output  under  the  shorter 
schedule  was  that  there  had  been  a considerable  reduction 
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of  lost  time  “between  jobs,”  that  is,  an  improvement  in 
the  continuity  of  work. 


A representative  of  this  company  in  discussing  the 
results  secured  with  shortened  hours  at  its  plants,  said: 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  hours  of  work  to 
output  a distinction  should  be  made  between  what 
may  be  termed  factory  production,  — that  is,  the 
immediate  output  of  the  factory  when  hours  of  work 
are  changed,  — and  what  may  be  termed  social  pro- 
duction. With  respect  to  factory  production,  the 
immediate  effect  of  a shortening  of  hours,  especially 
if  the  reduction  is  not  made  gradually,  may  be  a 
curtailment  of  output,  although  by  no  means 
necessarily  so. 

The  factors  controlling  output  are,  however,  so 
numerous  that  unless  collateral  conditions  are  un- 
usually favorable  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  effect  of 
changes  in  hours  on  factory  production  from  a 
brief  experience.  It  happened  that  when  we  reduced 
our  hours  from  55  to  52  per  week  these  collateral 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable,  so  that  a 
direct  comparison  could  be  made  between  hours  of 
work  and  output.  In  our  recent  reduction  from  52 
to  50  hours,  however,  the  unsettling  influence  of 
heatless  Mondays,  of  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
women  workers,  and  shifting  in  the  character  and 
style  of  the  product,  do  not  permit  of  comparisons 
from  which  sound  conclusions  can  be  drawn  for  the 
limited  period  that  the  50-hour  schedule  has  been 
in  effect. 

Even  from  the  narrower  standpoint  of  factory 
production,  I am  satisfied  that  if  hours  of  work  are 
reduced  gradually,  it  is  possible  for  any  well  con- 
ducted boot  and  shoe  establishment  to  secure 
maximum  production  in  50  or  even  48  hours  per 
week,  while,  from  the  standpoint  of  social  or  com- 
munity production,  a somewhat  shorter  week  may 
eventually  be  justified. 

Future  development  of  pre-planned  and  systema- 
tized part-time  employment  for  a considerable  per- 
centage of  the  workers  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

Both  factory  production  and  social  production  un- 
doubtedly can  be  increased  materially  through  the 
scientific  and  intelligent  development  of  part-time 
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employment.  Future  research  in  part-time  employ- 
ment methods  may  entirely  upset  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  now  approach  the  hours-of-labor 
problem.  This  applies  particularly  to  women. 


Other  Experience  with  a 52  or  52j4-Hour  Schedule 

The  other  large  establishment  in  the  52-52^-hour 
group  which  reported  that  production  was  maintained 
made  the  following  statement: 

The  principal  reason  why  we  were  able  to  main- 
tain our  production  at  no  increased  cost  under  a 
shortened  schedule  of  hours  was  that  85%  or  90% 
of  our  pieceworkers  had  not  been  working  the  full 
55  hours,  and  when  we  changed  to  52 hours  we 
insisted  on  a large  majority  of  them  working  the  full 
time  where  it  was  possible. 

In  this  way  we  got  many  pieceworkers  to  increase 
their  hours  from  48  to  50  or  52. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
pieceworkers  offsets  any  loss  in  production  of  our  day 
hands. 


In  this  case,  therefore,  maintenance  of  output  was  a 
direct  result  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
actual  work  and  not  a response  to  diminished  fatigue  as  a 
result  of  a shorter  workday.  The  proportion  of  piece- 
workers in  this  establishment  was  unusually  high,  about 
85%  of  the  total  force;  this  may  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  results.1 

Of  the  other  establishments  in  the  group  of  7 which 
maintained  production,  two  were  of  moderate  size;  three 
were  very  small,  one  of  them  employing  only  eighty  per- 
sons, the  others,  thirty-three  and  thirty,  respectively. 

The  experience  of  this  group  indicates  definitely,  there- 
fore, that  exceptionally  large  and  well-managed  estab- 
lishments can  maintain  production  with  a work  schedule 


‘See  page  43. 
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of  52  hours  per  week.  It  also  suggests  that  in  very  small 
factories  where  the  proprietor  is  in  close  touch  with 
his  workers,  output  may  be  maintained  with  such  a 
schedule. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  results  in  certain  plants 
raises  the  question  whether  similar  success  cannot  be 
obtained  in  others.  The  qualifying  factors  in  the  case 
of  certain  establishments  in  this  group  are  so  important 
that  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  results  obtained  by 
them  conclusively  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a 52-hour 
schedule  for  the  industry  in  general.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  a majority  of  the  companies  embraced  in  this 
group  reported  that  production  was  maintained,  and  the 
further  fact  that  several  establishments  operating  on  a 
50-hour  schedule  likewise  reported  that  they  were  able 
to  maintain  production,  create  a strong  presumption  that, 
if  the  management  is  efficient  and  if  collateral  conditions 
are  normal,  a work-week  of  52  hours  is  practicable  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  establishments  in  the  industry. 

Before  deciding,  however,  whether  a 52-hour  week 
is  desirable,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the  intensity 
of  work  with  such  hours  was  so  much  greater  than  under  a 
longer  week  that  the  workers  derived  no  benefit,  or  even 
suffered  from  the  change.  Comment  was  made  by  some 
employers  as  to  high  pressure  of  work  in  establishments 
operating  under  a 52-hour  weekly  schedule.  In  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  it  was  contended  that  plants  working 
somewhat  longer  hours  could  easily  entice  workers  from 
those  in  the  52-hour  group.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  strain  of  the  work  in  establishments  in  the  52-hour 
group  is  rather  severe.  To  secure  conclusive  information 
on  this  point  would  require  an  intensive  study  covering  a 
considerable  time  and  a large  number  of  workers. 


THE  54-HOUR  GROUP 

Of  19  establishments  reporting  the  results  of  reduction 
to  a 54-hour  schedule,  6,  or  31.6%,  stated  that  outputwas 
maintained;  13,  that  it  was  reduced.  The  6 maintaining 
production  employed  54.2%  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  the  group.  A summary  comparison  follows: 
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TABLE  12:  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
AND  OF  EMPLOYEES,  WHICH  REDUCED  HOURS  TO  54 
PER  WEEK,  AND  THE  PREVIOUS  SCHEDULE  HOURS, 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Effect  on  output 

Previous  hoursa 

Establishments 

Employees 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

19 

100.0 

10,895 

100.0 

f 60 

(2) 

Maintained  . . . 

\ 58 

(3) 

6 

31.6 

5,904 

54.2 

1- 

(1) 

r eo 

(5) 

59 

(2) 

Decreased  . . . 

! 

] 58 

(1) 

(3) 

13 

68.4 

4,991 

45.8 

1 57 

(1) 

l- 

(1) 

aFigures  in  parentheses  represent  the  number  of  establishments. 


Two  of  the  6 establishments  in  the  54-hour  group 
maintaining  production  were  unusually  large,  one  having 
over  1,000  employees,  and  the  other  over  4,000;  the  other 
4 were  of  average  size.  Two  establishments  in  the 
group  of  13  reporting  that  production  decreased  were  also 
rather  large,  one  having  about  1,200  employees,  the  other 
about  1,650.  The  remaining  11  varied  widely  in  size. 

While  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  establishments  in 
this  group  reported  that  production  was  decreased  with 
a 54-hour  schedule,  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  them 
were  able  to  maintain  output  is  significant,  and  indicates 
— particularly  in  view  of  the  results  for  the  52-524^-hour 
group  — that  a 54-hour  week  is  a practicable  one  for  the 
industry.  This  conclusion  gains  point  from  the  detailed 
evidence  for  this  group  in  the  appendix  table,  which  shows 
that  of  the  13  establishments  reporting  that  output 
was  decreased,  11  effected  the  reduction  in  hours  by 
means  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  6 establishments  which  maintained  output, 
4 distributed  the  reduction  in  hours  over  the  week.  In 
view  of  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  an 
abrupt  discontinuance  of  Saturday  afternoon  work,  it 
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seems  certain  that  this  summary  understates  the  practica- 
bility of  maintaining  output  with  a 54-hour  week.1 

The  appendix  table  indicates  that  changes  in  wages  did 
not  have  an  important  bearing  on  results,  as  the  total 
wages  in  most  cases  remained  unchanged  in  establish- 
ments which  maintained  output  as  well  as  in  those  which 
did  not.  In  the  establishments  maintaining  output,  about 
70%  of  the  operatives  were  pieceworkers,  while  in  those 
reporting  a decrease,  pieceworkers  constituted  about  66% 
of  the  working  force.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  use  this  as 
proof  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  piecework  system. 
Evidence  given  elsewhere,  however,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  piece-rate  system  is  more  conducive  to  maximum 
production  than  the  daywork  system,  at  least  so  far  as 
immediate  results  are  concerned.2 

Rather  general  satisfaction  with  a 54-hour  week  was 
expressed  by  employers  interviewed  in  the  course  of  in- 
vestigation. For  instance,  one  employer  stated: 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  operator  can  accomplish 
as  much  in  48  hours  per  week  as  in  54,  but  we  do  feel 
that  he  can  accomplish  as  much  in  54  as  in  60.  Owing 
to  the  strain  of  a 60-hour  week,  and  under  the  piece- 
work system,  such  as  is  common  in  the  shoe  industry, 
an  operator  will  work  harder  and  therefore  produce 
more  per  hour  in  a 50  to  54-hour  week  than  in  a 60- 
hour  and  therefore  undoubtedly  earn  as  much. 

The  head  of  another  large  establishment  which  had  re- 
duced nominal  hours  from  60  to  54  per  week  said: 

The  reduction  in  hours  was  undoubtedly  appreci- 
ated by  the  employees.  Application  and  industry, 
and,  probably  in  slight  degree,  attendance  improved. 

We  believe  such  reduction  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
movement  and  spirit  of  the  times,  and  believe  we 
could  obtain  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  out- 
put in  9 hours  as  in  10.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
production  was  reduced  to  any  perceptible  degree  by 
the  change  in  hours. 

Similar  statements  were  made  by  several  other  manu- 
facturers operating  on  a 54-hour  schedule. 

Altogether,  therefore,  experience  with  a 54-hour  week 
affords  strong  evidence  that  maximum  production  can  be 
maintained  with  such  a weekly  schedule. 


‘See  page  23. 

2See  pages  43  and  44. 
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THE  55-HOUR  GROUP 


Of  8 establishments  in  the  55-hour  group  reporting  the 
results  of  reductions  in  hours  on  output,  3 stated  that  it 
had  been  maintained;  5,  that  it  was  decreased.  The 
three  which  maintained  production,  however,  were  very 
small,  employing  only  17.5%  of  the  employees  in  the 
group,  as  against  54.2%  for  the  establishments  main- 
taining production  in  the  54-hour  group.  A summary 
comparison  follows: 

TABLE  13:  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

AND  OF  EMPLOYEES,  WHICH  REDUCED  HOURS  TO  55 
PER  WEEK,  AND  THE  PREVIOUS  SCHEDULE  HOURS, 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  EFFECT  ON  OUTPUT. 


(National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 


Effect  on  output 

Previous  hoursa 

Establishments 

Employees 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

_8 

100.0 

3,514 

100.0 

Maintained  . . . 

j 60  (2) 

1-  (1) 

3 

37.5 

615 

17.5 

Decreased  . . . 

1 50  (3) 

l 58  (2) 

5 

62.5 

2,899 

82.5 

aFigures  in  parentheses  represent  the  number  of  establishments. 


Results  were  broadly  similar  to  those  for  a 54-hour  week, 
which  is  perhaps  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
difference  of  only  one  hour  per  week  is  but  about  ten 
minutes  per  day.  However,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained 
with  a shorter  week  by  other  establishments,  the  fact  that 
a decrease  was  reported  by  a majority  of  establishments 
in  the  55-hour  group  is  surprising.  The  reason  is  not 
clear.  It  may  be  that  local  conditions,  the  character  of 
the  product,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  management  largely 
controlled  results  for  the  55-hour  group.  An  intensive 
study  of  such  details  was  not  made,  since  the  fact  that 
many  establishments  were  able  to  maintain  production 
with  the  shorter  week  makes  it  reasonably  clear  that,  if 
operating  conditions  are  properly  adjusted,  the  ordinary 
establishment  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  should  easily 
be  able  to  maintain  output  on  a 55-hour  schedule. 
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FACTORS  BEARING  ON  EFFICIENCY 


Certain  broad  factors  appear  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  results  disclosed  by  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  The  size  of  the  establishment  has  a considerable 
though  not  a controlling  influence  on  ability  to  maintain 
output  when  hours  of  work  are  reduced.  Thus  the 
appendix  table  shows  that  of  10  establishments  employing 
less  than  one  hundred  workers  each,  7 maintained  output 
when  hours  were  shortened,  and  that  of  13  employing 
more  than  one  thousand  workers  each,  6 reported  pro- 
duction as  maintained;  while  of  54  establishments  em- 
ploying from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  workers  each, 
only  11  reported  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  pro- 
duction on  the  shorter  schedules. 

These  figures  by  themselves  should  not  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  conclusions,  but  they  suggest  that  the  very  large 
and  the  very  small  establishments  were  better  able  to 
maintain  output  than  those  of  moderate  size.  One  reason- 
able explanation  of  this  is  that  the  very  large  establish- 
ments maintain  expensive  and  efficient  management  staffs, 
while  in  the  very  small  ones  the  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  may  have  encouraged  efficiency. 

However,  the  number  of  hours  worked  undoubtedly  had 
a much  more  important  bearing  on  results  than  the  size 
of  the  establishment.  Thus,  of  13  companies  each  em- 
ploying from  500  to  1,000  workers,  all  reported  a loss  in 
production.  The  appendix  table  shows  that  12  of  the  13 
had  reduced  to  50  hours  per  week. 

2.  The  piecework  system  is  more  conducive  to  maxi- 
mum output  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  than  the  day- 
work system.  The  appendix  table  contains  several 
references  to  the  effect  that  output  was  maintained  by 
pieceworkers  when  hours  of  work  were  shortened.  The 
following  are  representative  statements: 

No  change  in  output  or  labor  costs  for  piecework. 

Same  output  for  piecework. 

There  is  no  apparent  reduction  in  piecework 
operations. 

No  change  for  piecework. 
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No  noticeable  change  in  output  or  costs  for  piece- 
work. 

Very  slight  decrease  on  the  part  of  pieceworkers. 

While  reported  instances  of  this  sort  were  not  numer- 
ous, there  was  general  agreement  among  manufacturers 
interviewed  on  this  point  that  the  piecework  system 
was  more  efficient  than  daywork. 

The  employment  manager  of  one  large  establishment 
said : 

The  piece-rate  system,  if  properly  administered,  is 
conducive  to  efficiency.  A high  proportion  of  piece- 
workers is,  indeed,  an  indication  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. The  task  of  adjusting  production  to  a large 
force  on  a piece  rate  basis  is  so  great  as  to  make 
good  management  imperative.  Where  pieceworkers 
constitute  over  70%  of  the  total  force  and  the  busi- 
ness is  running  smoothly,  there  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  good  management. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  not  only  from  the 
company  viewpoint,  but  also  from  the  operator’s 
viewpoint,  the  piecework  method  of  payment  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  extend  the  piece- 
work plan  wherever  conditions  are  such  that  this 
can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  for  both  the 
interests  of  the  operators  and  the  concern. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a union  official  held 
that  the  piecework  system  was  objectionable  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  conducive  to  overspeeding. 

3.  Maintenance  of  output  with  shorter  hours-of-work 
schedules  was  not  dependent  on  changes  in  wages.  In 
fact,  a majority  of  the  reported  wage  increases  occurred  in 
those  establishments  where  production  decreased.  This 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
wages  — as  distinct  from  changes  in  rates  of  wages  — had 
no  influence  on  results,  since,  if  wages  were  higher  or 
adjusted  on  a more  scientific  basis  in  establishments  main- 
taining production,  this  might  easily  have  had  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  output.  No  attempt  has  thus  far  been  made 
to  secure  evidence  on  this  point,  since  the  determination 
of  average  rates  of  wages  for  a large  number  of  establish- 
ments would  require  more  time  than  it  has  so  far  been 
practicable  to  give. 
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4.  The  method  by  which  the  reduction  in  hours  was 
effected  had  an  important  bearing  upon  results.  Of  the 
77  establishments  reporting  the  effect  on  output  of  re- 
ductions in  hours,  50  shortened  the  work-week  by  granting 
a Saturday  afternoon  holiday,  while  27  distributed  the 
reduction  in  hours  over  the  other  days  of  the  week.  A 
comparison  of  results  follows: 


TABLE  14:  RESULTS  ACCOMPANYING  REDUCTION  IN  HOURS 

OF  WORK  ACCORDING  TO  THE  METHOD  BY  WHICH  REDUC- 
TION WAS  EFFECTED. 


Establishments 

Percentages 

Method  of  Reduction 

Total 

Maintained 

Decreased 

Maintained 

Decreased 

Distributed  through  week  . 

27 

15 

12 

55.6 

44.4 

By  Saturday  half-holiday  . 

50 

9 

41 

1S.0 

82.0 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  27  establishments 
which  distributed  the  reduction  in  hours  through  the 
week,  15  maintained  production  and  12  experienced  a 
decrease;  whereas,  of  the  50  establishments  which 
adopted  a Saturday  half-holiday,  only  9 maintained 
production.  That  the  method  of  reducing  hours  has  a 
vitally  important  effect  upon  results  is,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably certain.  The  results  should,  however,  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  schedules  of  hours  to  which  they 
apply.1 

Effect  of  Irregular  Attendance  of  Pieceworkers 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  irregular 
attendance  of  pieceworkers  in  many  shoe  establishments. 


JThe  results  by  hour  groups  were  as  follows: 


Present  hours 

Distributed  through  the  week 
Maintained  Decreased 

By  Saturday  half-holiday 
Maintained  Decreased 

48 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4934  and  50  . . . 

3 

4 

2 

24 

52  and  5234  .... 

5 

5 

2 

1 

53 

1 

0 

0 

0 

54 

4 

2 

2 

11 

55 

0 

0 

3 

5 

56 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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It  was  shown,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  one  establishment 
in  the  52-hour  group  that  the  actual  hours  of  pieceworkers 
were  increased  when  nominal  hours  were  shortened.  In 
some  other  cases  the  actual  hours  of  pieceworkers  re- 
mained about  the  same  under  the  shorter  nominal  schedule 
as  under  the  longer  one;  this,  of  course,  has  a very  im- 
portant bearing  on  conclusions.  Thus,  if  a majority  of  the 
workers  in  an  establishment  reducing  nominal  hours 
from  54  to  50  per  week  actually  worked  46  hours  under 
both  schedules,  the  statement  that  they  maintained  their 
output  simply  amounts  to  saying  that  they  turned  out  the 
same  quantity  of  work  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  Such 
comparisons  do  not  give  any  reliable  index  to  the  point  at 
which  maximum  production  would  be  maintained;  this 
might  have  been  secured  with  48,  50,  or  52  hours  of 
actual  work. 

In  drawing  accurate  conclusions  for  individual  estab- 
lishments, therefore,  it  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  know 
the  actual  hours  of  work  as  well  as  the  nominal  or  factory 
schedule  hours.  If  an  attempt  were  being  made  to  arrive 
at  quantitative  measurements  of  the  difference  in  output 
under  different  hours-of-work  schedules,  this  irregularity 
of  pieceworkers’  attendance  would  have  to  be  allowed  for 
in  all  cases.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  do  this  with  accuracy.  Although  special  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  definitely  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  pieceworkers,  in  most  cases  the  information  could  not 
be  secured.  Often  no  records  of  pieceworkers’  hours  are 
kept  and  information  as  to  their  average  hours  could  at 
best  be  only  approximated  by  employers;  approximations 
made  as  to  the  average  hours  of  work  several  years  ago 
obviously  might  be  extremely  misleading. 

Such  precise  measurement  is  not  essential  for  the  broad 
conclusions  set  forth  in  this  report.  Clear  discrimination 
must,  however,  be  made  between  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
duction as  a result  of  more  efficient  management  or  as  a 
result  of  an  increase  in  actual  hours  of  pieceworkers,  and 
the  maintenance  of  production  as  a natural  or  involuntary 
response  of  workers  to  diminished  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  shorter  hours. 

Reasons  for  Irregular  Attendance  of  Pieceworkers 

One  reason  for  the  irregular  attendance  of  pieceworkers 
is  found  in  factory  operating  conditions.  The  close  inter- 
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relationship  of  processes  requires  a constant  flow  of  work 
through  every  department  in  the  factory.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  secured.  At  times  the  failure  may  be  due  to 
inefficient  management;  at  other  times,  to  unavoidable 
delays;  still  again,  to  slack  work.  Under  such  conditions 
it  frequently  happens  that  pieceworkers  in  some  depart- 
ments complete  all  the  work  provided  for  them  before  the 
closing  hour  and  leave  the  factory  solely  because  there  is 
nothing  more  for  them  to  do.  It  is  a more  or  less  common 
practice  in  some  factories  to  apportion  the  day’s  work 
among  the  various  employees  so  that  each  has  a given 
quota.  The  more  rapid  workers  finish  their  allotment 
early  and  quit  before  the  closing  hour. 

Obviously,  the  management  should  attempt  to  adjust 
the  factory  force  to  the  work  and  also  to  arrange  the 
work  so  that  the  more  rapid  workers  will  have  a larger 
allotment  than  the  slower  ones.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  management  in  some  establishments  does 
not  attain  a reasonable  maximum  of  efficiency.1  At  other 
times  the  demand  for  shoes  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
factory  running  full.  In  such  cases  early  quitting  of 
pieceworkers  is  the  fault  of  the  establishment  or  of  condi- 
tions rather  than  of  the  worker. 

A representative  of  one  large  company  in  discussing 
this  subject  said: 


This  practice  of  pieceworkers  in  its  ultimate 
analysis  goes  back  to  the  management.  The  failure 
of  managers  long  ago  properly  to  adjust  the  working 
force  to  production  led  to  a great  deal  of  lost  time. 
The  workers  sought  to  offset  this  by  getting  higher 
piece  rates;  they  thus  got  into  habits  of  short  and 
irregular  hours,  and  now  do  not  realize  their  moral 
responsibility  to  change  them.  A disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  workers  to  be  content  with  a given 


1 In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Henry  B.  Endicott,  when 
handing  down  his  decision  February,  1918,  as  referee  in  the  dispute  in  the  Lynn 
shoe  industry,  said  in  part: 

On  all  the  evidence  (as  to  much  of  which  there  is  no  dispute) 
it  is  clear  that  the  Lynn  shoe  trade,  generally  speaking,  has 
fallen  into  a demoralized  and  unfortunate  condition,  bad  alike  for 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

The  work  of  the  various  factories  is  not  graded.  It  should  be. 

The  work  in  many  of  the  factories  is  unsteady,  with  times  of 
“rush”  and  too  frequent  times  of  “lay-ofl”  and  “slack  work.” 

This  is  bad  for  all  concerned. 
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total  weekly  earnings  is  also  an  important  factor. 

Time  lost  by  pieceworkers  from  this  particular  cause 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  less  efficient  factories 
and  largely  in  union  districts.  Companies  main- 
taining expensive  staffs  for  scientific  management 
would  not  be  likely  to  incur  any  large  loss  of  time 
from  this  source. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  evidence  indicated  that 
irregularity  of  pieceworkers’  attendance  was  largely  due 
to  their  own  disinclination  to  work  longer  hours.  In 
some  cases  pieceworkers  were  apparently  content  to  earn  a 
certain  self-determined  weekly  sum,  and  when  this  total 
was  assured  for  the  week  they  began  to  ease  up.  How  far 
this  attitude  is  responsible  for  the  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance reported  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


EFFECT  OF  TRADE  UNION  RESTRICTIONS 

Another  reason  sometimes  given  for  irregularity  of 
pieceworkers’  attendance  was  the  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fluence of  trade  union  limitation  of  weekly  earnings  of 
union  members.  It  may  be  significant  in  this  connection 
that  complaints  of  irregular  attendance  by  pieceworkers 
were  much  more  numerous  in  highly  unionized  districts 
like  Brockton  and  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  than  in  non-union 
districts  like  those  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Many  manufacturers  were  positive  in  their  assertions 
that  arbitrary  restrictions  on  output  were  imposed  by 
trade  unions.  The  following  statements  are  more  or  less 
typical  of  those  made  to  field  investigators: 

The  union  practically  restricts  the  output. 

Pieceworkers  work  their  8 hours  per  day,  the 
output  being  controlled  by  union  regulations. 

Pieceworkers  usually  finish  their  work  by  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  not  entirely 
due  to  the  limitation  placed  on  their  production  by 
the  unions,  but  it  is  largely  so. 

Output  is  restricted  by  union  regulations. 

Unions  are  strong  and  restrict  output;  they  seem 
to  dominate  Brockton  factories. 

Pieceworkers’  output  is  so  restricted  by  union 
regulations  that  good  pieceworkers  rarely  work  more 
than  40  hours  per  week  and  perhaps  the  average 
pieceworker  does  not  work  more  than  44  or  46  hours. 
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Everything  here  is  practically  regulated  by  union 
labor,  which  practically  dictates  what  the  daily  out- 
put is  to  be  in  each  factory.  There  is  no  question  in 
our  minds  that  a great  many  more  pairs  per  day 
could  be  turned  out  by  the  same  force  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  if  the  workers  were  permitted  to 
do  so. 

These  statements  are  presented  as  opinions,  not  as 
demonstrated  facts,  and  they  are  offered  merely  as  an 
indication  that  in  some  establishments  trade  union 
regulations  may  have  been  a factor  in  restricting  output. 

Mr.  John  F.  Tobin,  President  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers’  Union,  was  asked  for  an  expression  of  his  views 
on  this  subject.  He  said: 

The  blanket  charge  that  is  sometimes  lodged 
against  shoe  workers  of  limitation  of  production  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  placed  for  two  principal 
reasons,  either  one  of  which  would  appear  to  suffi- 
ciently refute  the  charge. 

In  the  first  place,  shoe  workers  are  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  by  the  piece  and  the  incentive  is 
to  increase  production  from  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they  increase  their  earnings.  While  this  might  be 
true  temporarily,  in  the  long  run  it  has  the  opposite 
effect  of  intensifying  labor  and  lessening  the  price  per 
operation. 

The  other  important  reason  which  disproves  the 
charge  of  limitation  of  production  is  that  the  output 
of  the  factory  is  determined  by  the  employer  in  his 
office  and  the  employees  must  content  themselves 
with  their  proportionate  allotment  of  the  aggregate 
production  determined  by  the  employer.  Hence, 
speedy  operatives,  or  even  those  of  ordinary 
capacity,  may  finish  their  day’s  work  in  five,  six,  or 
seven  hours  and  find  themselves  with  nothing  else  to 
do  for  the  day  because  the  sheet,  so  called,  has  been 
completed  and  there  is  no  further  opportunity  for 
labor  until  the  following  day. 

To  determine  the  merits  of  so  controversial  a matter 
would  require  most  careful  investigation  among  manu- 
facturers, trade  union  officers,  and  workers.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation should  also  cover  the  subject  of  cutting  of 
piece  rates  by  employers,  a practice  often  held  responsible, 
in  part,  for  arbitrary  restrictions  on  output.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  such  a study  is  not  necessary. 
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In  any  case,  because  of  the  subtle  and  intangible  char- 
acter of  restriction,  and  because  of  the  inconstancy  of  its 
practice,  the  effect  of  its  influence  cannot  be  accurately 
measured.  If  enforced  under  a 56  or  a 58-hour  week,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  enforced  (or  practised)  to 
the  same  extent  or  on  a pro  rata  basis  under  a 52  or  a 54- 
hour  week;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  as  marked  under 
a 50-hour  week  as  under  one  of  greater  length. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  OUTPUT 

Despite  the  numerous  complicating  features  entering 
into  the  problem,  these  conclusions  appear  to  be  clearly 
warranted: 

First:  A 54-hour  week  is  long  enough  to  maintain  pro- 
duction at  a practical  maximum  in  the  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry as  a whole,  even  under  present  work  conditions.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  under  any  hours-of-work schedule, 
results  will  vary  widely  among  different  establishments. 
The  best  located,  the  best  equipped,  and  the  most  effi- 
ciently managed  plants  will  achieve  a rate  of  production 
which  cannot  be  secured  in  all  others.  If,  however,  a given 
schedule  of  hours  is  shown  to  be  long  enough  to  attain 
maximum  results  in  a substantial  proportion  of  establish- 
ments in  the  industry,  the  fact  that  others  cannot  do  as 
well  does  not  constitute  a validobjectionto  such  a schedule. 

Second:  Several  well-equipped  and  well-managed 

establishments  have  obtained  as  large  an  output  from  a 
52-hour  or  a 52  H-hour  week  as  from  a longer  one.  Such 
results,  moreover,  apparently  would  be  obtainable  in  many 
establishments  provided  high  efficiency  standards  were 
maintained. 

Third:  While  a 50-hour  week  may  be  feasible  for  a 

limited  number  of  establishments,  the  weight  of  experi- 
ence with  such  a schedule  was  so  unfavorable  as  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  not  an 
economic  work-week  for  the  industry  as  a whole.  How- 
ever, the  evidence  in  this  report  shows  that,  in  many  boot 
and  shoe  establishments,  routing  of  work  is  at  times  not 
efficiently  arranged;  that  nominal  hours  frequently  are 
highly  irregular;  that  pieceworkers,  either  because  of  such 
inefficient  routing  or  from  choice,  often  work  unusually 
short  hours;  and  that  output  in  some  factories  has  been 
arbitrarily  restricted.  There  is,  therefore,  an  opportunity 
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for  a marked  increase  in  efficiency  of  operation  in  the  in- 
dustry. If  all  such  hindrances  to  production  could  be 
eliminated,  and  a genuine  spirit  of  co-operation  secured 
between  employer  and  employee,  it  is  possible  that  a 50- 
hour  week  would  be  as  productive  as  a longer  schedule. 
On  the  basis  of  actual  experience,  however,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  general  introduction 
of  a 50-hour  week  in  the  industry  at  the  present  time  would 
involve  a significant  decrease  in  output. 

On  account  of  the  increased  intensity  of  work  there  is 
some  question  whether  the  worker  is  really  benefited  by  a 
50  or  even  a 52-hour  schedule  as  compared  with  a 54-hour 
week.  This  is  a matter  on  which  a reliable  opinion  cannot 
be  rendered  without  extensive  investigation. 

Fourth:  A 48-hour  week  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
will  not  maintain  production  at  a maximum  under  present 
conditions  nor  without  radical  changes  in  operating 
methods.  The  evidence  on  this  point,  although  based  on 
experience  of  but  a few  concerns,  is  convincing. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  conclusions  here  stated 
relate  to  what  has  been  termed  factory  production  and  do 
not  take  account  of  the  question  as  to  whether  a work- 
week which  will  not  maintain  such  factory  production  at  a 
maximum,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  may  nevertheless  be 
justifiable  on  broad  social  grounds.  This  is  a matter  which 
will  largely  be  decided  by  opinion  rather  than  by  statistical 
evidence  and  one  on  which  judgment  is  not  expressed  in 
this  report. 

It  should  be  further  kept  in  mind  that  the  tabular  com- 
parisons as  to  changes  in  output  presented  in  this  report 
are  of  a general  character;  since,  in  many  cases,  other  in- 
fluences than  the  reduction  in  hours  were  in  operation, 
results  should  not  be  too  rigidly  interpreted.  To  test  results 
by  statistical  analysis  of  output  records  for  every  establish- 
ment would  be  out  of  the  question  even  if  records  were 
always  available,  which  is  not  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
the  collective  experience  of  so  large  a group  of  establish- 
ments as  is  included  in  this  study  forms  a valid  basis  for 
conclusions  of  the  broad  character  here  set  forth. 

The  results  differ  sharply  from  those  presented  in  the 
report  on  experience  with  different  hours-of-work 
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schedules  In  the  cotton  industry,1  which  showed  that  in 
only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  establishments  was  it 
possible  to  maintain  maximum  output  with  a 54-hour 
nominal  schedule.  The  controlling  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence in  results  appears  to  be  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  work.  A very  large  part  of  the  work  in  a cotton  mill 
is  of  a machine-time  character,  which  does  not  permit  the 
worker,  either  through  an  unconscious  response  to  a 
shorter  day  or  by  conscious  effort,  to  overcome  the  loss  in 
machine-time  production  when  the  work-week  is  short- 
ened. In  a boot  and  shoe  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  not- 
withstanding the  remarkable  development  of  machinery, 
the  element  of  hand-time  work  is  extremely  important 
and  constantly  present.  Apparently  it  is  the  importance 
of  this  hand-time  feature  of  the  work,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  permits  of  the  maintenance  of  production  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  when  the  work-week  is 
shortened  to  54  hours,  or  even  to  a somewhat  shorter 
schedule. 


'See  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Research  Report  No.  4.  “Hours 
of  Work  as  Related  to  Output  and  Health  of  Workers — Cotton  Manufacturing.” 
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HOURS  AND  HEALTH  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
WORKERS 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  chiefly  concerned 
with  output.  In  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  the  workday,  the  factor  of  health  must  also  be 
considered. 

Of  45  establishments  reporting  on  health  conditions,  26 
stated  that  shortening  of  hours  of  work  had  had  no 
significant  effect  on  the  health  of  workers;  only  4 estab- 
lishments definitely  reported  an  improvement.  In  all 
of  these  4 instances  the  reduction  in  hours  was  from  a 58- 
hour  or  a longer  week  to  56,  55,  or  54  hours,  whereas  the 
relative  merits  of  a 54-hour  week  and  of  a shorter  week 
are  of  more  practical  importance.  The  experience  of 
these  4 establishments,  therefore,  while  interesting,  does 
not  aid  materially  in  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  the 
health  factor  in  the  hours-of-work  problem.  Many  of 
the  companies  reporting  that  no  change  in  health  condi- 
tions was  apparent  were  operating  on  a 50  or  a 52-hour 
schedule. 

In  the  absence  of  a recognized  standard  of  measurement, 
however,  such  opinions  are  not  a sufficient  basis  for 
conclusions. 

With  respect  to  factory  conditions,  a report  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  1907,  “The 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  Workshops,  Etc.,” 
stated  that  220  establishments  visited  showed  “fair 
general  conditions”;  in  72,  conditions  were  poor;  and  in 
19,  distinctly  bad.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
investigation  took  place  a decade  ago.  The  report  noted 
that  in  those  establishments  classed  as  generally  fair, 
some  portions  of  the  plant  were  in  good  condition. 

A later  report  of  the  same  Board,  “Hygiene  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts,”  published  in  1912, 
gave  the  following  summary  as  to  light,  ventilation,  and 
sanitation : 

Conditions  in  483  Factories,  as  to  Light,  Ventilation,  and 


Excellent  .... 

Water-Closets 

Light 

30 

Ventilation 

7 

Water- 

Closets 

6 

Good 

441 

468 

415 

Moderately  bad 

2 

3 

7 

Distinctly  bad  . . 

10 

5 

55 

483 

53 

483 

483 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  Massachusetts,  which 
includes  almost  half  of  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the 
United  States,  general  factory  conditions  had  improved 
since  1907,  until,  in  1912,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
able. 

A similarly  favorable  report  on  factory  conditions  in 
Ohio  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  which 
stated  in  a report1  covering  several  large  establishments: 

Among  all  the  factories  visited,  the  location  of  the 
factory  with  regard  to  surrounding  buildings  was 
excellent.  There  was  an  abundance  of  light  and 
shaded  electric  bulbs  were  provided  for  use  on  dark 
days,  especially  for  the  girls  working  on  sewing 
machines.  The  air  in  the  workrooms  in  no  place  was 
foul  or  excessively  vitiated  with  the  exhalations  from 
the  lungs  or  the  bodies  of  the  workers,  but  in  most 
instances  it  was  somewhat  too  dry  and  warm. 

In  shoe  factories  good  light  is  one  of  the  essentials  to 
good  work,  and  it  is  the  general  practice  to  place  the 
machines  alongside  the  windows.  If,  however,  machines 
are  placed  so  that  the  operatives  face  the  windows,  with 
the  light  shining  in  their  faces,  the  effect  on  the  eyes  is 
likely  to  be  injurious.  An  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
affecting  health  of  operatives  in  certain  shoe  factories  in 
New  Jersey2  indicated  that  operatives  so  placed  were 
constantly  troubled  with  pain  in  the  eyes,  which  toward 
the  end  of  the  day’s  work  became  acute. 


GENERAL  HEALTH  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
WORKERS 

When  endeavoring  to  measure  health  hazards  in  any 
specific  industry,  a statistical  record  of  the  extent  of 
illness  among  workers  would  be  of  much  greater  value 
than  mortality  data.  Unfortunately,  no  comprehensive 
morbidity  statistics  are  readily  available,  either  from 
U.  S.  Census  data  or  from  the  various  factories  investi- 
gated. Some  of  the  community  sickness  surveys  made 

'“Tuberculosis  among  Industrial  Workers.”  By  Surgeon  D.  E.  Robinson 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  J.G.  Wilson,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No. 73,  March,  1916. 

2Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries of  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1902,  p.  371. 
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by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  throw  a 
certain  amount  of  light  on  the  problem  in  respect  to  par- 
ticular industries,1  but  these  do  not  specifically  cover  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry. 

That  the  shoeworker  suffers  in  time  from  the  effects  of 
his  trade,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Hayhurst,2  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  after  making  a survey  of 
various  industries  in  that  state  in  his  capacity  of  Chief 
of  Survey  of  Occupational  Diseases.  He  held  that  heart 
disease,  Bright’s  disease,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis  are 
the  chief  afflictions  of  the  shoeworker,  and  that  he 

has  them  all  in  a much  greater  proportion  than  the 
average  human  being.  Also,  dyspepsia,  gall-bladder 
trouble,  and  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  bowel  are 
much  more  common  with  him  than  they  should  be, 
while  nearly  three  out  of  every  hundred  shoemakers 
commit  suicide.  They  have  an  all  around  higher 
death  rate  than  farmers  by  53%. 

The  1907  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops, 
previously  mentioned,  stated  that  while  the  health  of 
employees  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  a large  number 
of  establishments  appeared  to  be  fair  to  good,  in  85  fac- 
tories, or  23%  of  those  visited,  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  employees  were  notably  pale  and  unhealthy  in 
appearance. 


The  Dust  Ha2ard 

Certain  processes  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  are 
characterized  by  the  generation  of  dust.  The  use  of 
naphtha  cement  in  several  operations  in  the  upper  leather 
department  constitutes  another  health  hazard,  although 
the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
already  referred  to3  indicated  that  this  could  be  largely 
reduced  and  controlled  by  the  use  of  covered  cans  instead 
of  the  open  bowls  which  have  been  frequently  used. 

xNational  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Research  Report  No. 4.  “Hours  of 
Work  as  Related  to  Output  and  Health  of  Workers  — Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing.” 

2“ Occupational  Diseases  in  their  Relation  to  Rural  Districts,”  by  E.  R. 
Hayhurst,  A.M.,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Conference  of  Health  Officers  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  July,  1913. 

3Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  “Hygiene  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts,”  1912. 
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The  principal  dusty  occupations  are  those  of  edge  trim- 
ming, heel  shaving,  heel  scouring,  naumkeaging  or 
naumkeag  buffing,  bottom  scouring  and  finishing,  brushing 
and  cleaning.  While,  however,  in  some  of  these  processes 
a considerable  amount  of  dust  was  generated,  it  appeared 
that  in  many  of  them  it  was  possible  to  materially 
reduce  the  dust  hazard  by  the  use  of  proper  exhaust 
systems. 

The  findings  of  the  Board  of  Health  with  respect  to  some 
of  these  processes  as  given  in  the  report  cited  are  briefly 
epitomized  below: 

Edge  Trimming.  After  careful  investigation  of  existing 
conditions,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  with  an 
efficient  hood  and  exhaust  system  practically  all  the  dust 
could  be  removed. 

Heel  Shaving.  Most  of  the  dust  and  chips  are  thrown 
horizontally  or  downward;  comparatively  little  reaches 
the  operative’s  face.  The  machine  is  a particularly  diffi- 
cult one  to  equip  properly  with  an  adequate  hood  and 
exhaust. 

Heel  Scouring.  Considerable  dust  is  thrown  off  . . . 
On  account  of  the  small  diameter  of  the  cone,  and  the  fact 
that  the  dust  goes  off  at  a tangent  or  downward,  and  as 
the  machine  is  readily  equipped  with  efficient  exhaust 
blowers,  little  dust  reaches  the  face  of  the  operative. 

Naumkeaging  or  Naumkeag  Buffing.  The  dust-produc- 
ing unit  is  oftentimes  within  eight  or  nine  inches  of  the 
operative’s  face.  If  a man  is  of  medium  height,  or  below 
the  average,  or  nearsighted,  he  is  much  exposed  to  fine 
carborundum  or  leather  dust.  On  account  of  improperly 
constructed  hoods,  there  is  undue  exposure  to  dust  from 
this  type  of  machine. 

Bottom  Scouring.  The  operative  is  exposed  to  but  little 
dust,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  roll  is 
small  and  the  dust  generated  is  thrown  downward  or  at  a 
tangent. 

Bottom  Finishing.  The  amount  of  dust  produced  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  machine  is  probably  the  dirtiest  in  the 
shoe  industry.  Practically  few  of  these  finishing  or  polish- 
ing machines  are  connected  with  blower  systems  or 
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efficiently  hooded.  Another  dirty  machine  of  this  type 
is  the  “upper  cleaner.”  ...  It  is  practically  never  pro- 
vided with  a blower  system  and  seldom  with  an  efficient 
hood. 

Xpedite  Finishing.  When  improperly  hooded,  the 
machine  gives  rise  to  considerable  fine  dust.  . . . On 
account  of  the  operative’s  posture  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  does  his  work,  comparatively  little  dust  reaches  his 
face. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  summary  it  is  reasonably  clear 
that  although  considerable  dust  is  generated  in  these 
various  processes,  it  is  in  many  cases  possible  to  protect 
the  operative  by  the  adoption  of  hoods  or  exhaust  sys- 
tems. It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  re- 
port just  quoted  indicated  that  indifference  or  carelessness 
of  employees  in  the  use  of  such  preventive  apparatus 
frequently  increased  the  dust  hazard  beyond  a point 
necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  operation  itself. 

The  dust  hazard  has  been  held  responsible  by  some 
authorities  for  the  occurrence  of  much  of  the  tuberculosis 
which  exists  among  boot  and  shoe  workers.  Thus,  Dr. 
F.  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician  of  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  in  a work  on  “Mortality  from 
Consumption  in  Certain  Occupations,”  held  that: 

observations  and  statistical  data,  derived  from  both 
American  and  foreign  sources,  clearly  indicate  that 
boot  and  shoe  makers  are  subject  to  an  excessive 
mortality  from  consumption  and  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases.  The  excess  in  the  mortality  from 
consumption  is,  without  doubt,  in  part,  at  least,  the 
result  of  continuous  and  considerable  exposure  to 
organic  dust.1 

As  noted  later,2  The  Medical  Research  Committee  of 
Great  Britain  also  regarded  the  presence  of  “infected 
dust”  as  probably  contributing  to  the  disease. 

A report  on  a study  of  tuberculosis  among  industrial 
workers  in  Cincinnati  conducted  by  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,3  however,  did  not  ascribe  the  preva- 

'Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  82,  May,  1909,  p.  603. 

2See  page  64. 

3“ Tuberculosis  among  Industrial  Workers.”  Surgeon  D.  Robinson 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  G.  Wilson,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  73,  March, 

1916. 

In  the  survey,  five  large  boot  and  shoe  establishments  were  visited  and  3,007 
employees  examined,  of  whom  1,847  were  males  and  1,160  females. 
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lence  of  that  disease  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  primarily 
to  the  dust  hazard,  although  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
processes,  unless  surrounded  by  adequate  safeguards, 
undoubtedly  predispose  to  tuberculosis  of  the  respiratory 
passages  through  irritation  from  dust. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  may  be  cited: 

The  impression  gained  during  the  course  of  the 
work  was  that  the  dusty  processes,  such  as  heel  trim- 
ming, bottom  sanding,  etc.,  are  apparently  no  more 
productive  of  disease  than  those  which  from  their 
nature  would  seem  to  be  intrinsically  less  dangerous. 

In  the  factories  visited,  powerful  exhausts  were  provided 
to  carry  off  the  dust  generated  in  heel  polishing  and  bot- 
tom sanding,  the  two  important  dust-producing  processes, 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  danger  from  this 
source.  “In  fact,”  continues  the  report,  “many  of  the 
men  operating  these  machines  have  been  thus  engaged  for 
many  years  with  apparently  no  harmful  results.” 

While,  therefore,  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among 
boot  and  shoe  workers  is  recognized,  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  dust  hazard  is 
responsible  for  it. 


The  Speed  Hazard 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  above 
quoted  attached  much  more  importance  to  the  speeding- 
up  of  workers  than  to  the  dust  hazard.  On  this  point 
it  was  stated : 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  the  work 
in  these  factories  is  the  high  tension  at  which  every 
one  seems  to  be  working,  as  the  work  in  nearly  all 
instances  is  piecework  and  earnings  naturally  depend 
on  the  output.  This  high-pressure  work  or  speeding, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  the  lowered  physical  vitality  noticed  among  these 
workers,  as  the  constant  strain  of  work  at  top  speed, 
week  after  week,  must  tell  in  the  end.  . . . 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  justifiable  that 
most  of  the  tuberculosis  chargeable  to  the  working 
conditions  among  shoe  workers  either  is  the  result  of 
overcrowding,  with  consequent  danger  of  contact 
infection,  or  else  is  due  to  lowered  resistance  from 
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the  high  pressure  or  “speeding  up”  consequent  upon 
the  piecework  system  under  which  most  of  the  work 
is  carried  on. 

In  this  connection,  a report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  may  be  cited  as  follows:1 

The  first  impression  made  upon  a visitor  is  the  tre- 
mendous speed  at  which  the  machines  are  run.  The 
rate  is  usually  voluntary,  yet  an  ambitious  and 
practised  worker  is  under  the  temptation  of  using  a 
speed  that  strains  nerves  and  eyes. 

In  considering  the  factor  of  speed,  however,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  rather  short  hours  made  by  piece- 
workers in  many  establishments,  as  well  as  of  the  some- 
what frequent  temporary  reductions  in  nominal  hours. 

The  charge  of  overspeeding  is  one  that  is  often  made 
by  representatives  of  labor.  That  speeding  up  is  dis- 
couraged by  unions  is  indicated  by  a statement  of  a 
prominent  labor  leader  in  the  shoe  industry,  who  said 
in  effect: 


Fatigue  is  common  among  pieceworkers  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  especially  among  lasters, 
but  the  piece-rate  system  which  puts  an  incentive 
for  speeding  up  before  the  worker  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  such  fatigue.  It  is  not  so  much  a question 
of  overspeeding  of  machines  as  of  the  worker  speed- 
ing himself  up  in  order  to  make  more  money.  This  is 
detrimental  to  the  wage-earner.  For  instance,  a girl 
had  made  five  or  six  dollars  a day  at  eyelet-row 
stitching,  whereas  many  girls  had  left  this  work 
because  they  could  not  make  more  than  eleven  or 
twelve  dollars  a week.  The  girl  was  remonstrated 
with  on  the  ground  that  she  was  overspeeding. 

To  some  extent,  a natural  check  on  speeding  up  is  pro- 
vided by  considerations  of  the  effect  which  hasty  work 
may  have  upon  the  quality  of  the  product.  Spoiled  work 
means  not  only  reduced  profits  for  the  employer  but  re- 
duced wages  for  the  employee. 

A few  extracts  from  manufacturers’  answers  to  in- 
quiries on  this  point  follow: 

1U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin  on  “The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a Vocation  for  Women.”  1915. 
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Where  a speeding  up  is  noticed  among  piece- 
workers, their  work  is  examined  very  closely  for  poor 
work. 

In  some  operations,  as  cutting,  the  men  cannot 
speed  up  without  spoiling  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  workers  run  quite  regularly  on  output,  and 
cannot  be  speeded  up  without  slighting  the  work. 

Monotony,  Noise,  and  Vibration 

The  element  of  monotony  presents  a rather  serious 
problem  as  bearing  upon  the  general  attitude  of  workers, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  upon  their  health.  Owing  to  an 
increasing  specialization  in  the  industry,  a given  individual 
seldom  performs  more  than  a single  operation.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  resultant  monotony,  it  is  said  that  the  mere 
changing  from  coarse  to  fine  leather  is  a source  of  pleasure 
to  the  operative. 

On  this  point  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor1  stated,  in  a 
report  on  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts, 
“that  the  pauses  so  frequent  in  the  stitching  rooms, 
though  they  mean  financial  loss,  are  a relief  to  the  strain, 
and  break  the  wearisome  monotony  of  making  the  same 
number  of  stitches  hour  after  hour  on  bits  of  leather 
identically  the  same.”  Furthermore,  the  report  stated: 

The  monotonous,  often  nerve-wearing,  character 
of  the  work  is  the  real  cause  of  what  sometimes 
appears  caprice  in  throwing  up  jobs.  To  get  out  and 
hunt  for  another  kind  of  operation  or  to  work  in 
different  surroundings  is  a coveted  relief.  Change  of 
occupation  within  the  same  factory  is  often  desired, 
especially  by  handworkers.  ...  Of  300  women 
interviewed,  nearly  80  gave  as  a reason  for  leaving 
a job,  “tired  of  it.”  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is 
as  much  variety  in  the  shoe  work  as  in  the  clothing 
trades,  and  far  more  than  in  the  textile  mills  or 
in  the  majority  of  other  factory  trades. 

The  problem  of  monotony  in  the  industry  suggests 
the  possibility  of  relief  by  the  introduction  of  brief  but 
systematized  rest  periods  within  the  working  day.  Ex- 
periments with  such  rest  periods  in  British  munition  fac- 
tories during  the  present  war  produced  interesting  results, 
not  only  in  lessening  fatigue,  but  at  times  in  increasing 
the  day’s  total  output.2  Since,  however,  there  are 

1“The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts  as  a Vocation  for  Women.” 
1915. 

2National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Research  Report  No.  2.  “Analysis 
of  British  Wartime  Reports  on  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output  and 
Fatigue.” 
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numerous  pauses  in  the  course  of  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing, due  to  waiting  for  material  or  to  other  interrup- 
tions, it  may  be  that  greater  relief  to  the  worker  and 
better  results  from  the  standpoint  of  production  would  be 
secured  by  occasionally  varying  the  occupation. 

With  respect  to  noise,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  report  stated 
that  to  a visitor  the  chief  evil  seemed  to  be  the  racking 
noise,  although  “the  workers  themselves  become  used  to 
it,  declare  that  they  do  not  mind  it,  and  deny  that  it 
makes  them  nervous,”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
noise  and  mechanical  rhythm  have  been  found  to  produce 
injurious  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  and  special 
senses.1  In  the  case  of  the  boot  and  shoe  operatives  inter- 
viewed, the  chief  regret  was  “that  the  effort  to  be  heard  in 
the  workroom  makes  their  voices  loud,  high  pitched,  and 
harsh.” 

Machine  vibration,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
leveling  machine,  used  in  shaping  and  leveling  soles,  has 
been  regarded  by  some  observers  as  a source  of  fatigue. 

In  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Report2  previously 
mentioned,  fatigue  as  a result  of  machine  operation  is 
referred  to  as  follows: 

Two  processes  that  are  a great  tax  on  the  physical 
energy  are  the  operating  of  the  “nigger-head”  and 
leveling  machines.  It  requires  a man  physically  fit 
to  operate  these  machines  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  “a  man’s  job,”  as  the  shoe  workers  say. 

In  nearly  all  the  processes  in  which  the  male  em- 
ployees are  engaged,  including  the  above,  cutting, 
edge-setting,  etc.,  the  worker  must  be  on  his  feet  all 
the  time,  while  the  opposite  holds  with  the  female 
workers,  as  the  majority  of  these  are  employed  in 
doing  the  sewing  on  the  uppers  and  can  sit  at  their 
work  at  the  machines,  all  of  which  are  operated  by 
electric  power.  Although,  because  of  this,  the 
element  of  fatigue  is  not  so  powerful  a factor  among 
the  females  as  among  the  males,  the  faulty  attitude 
assumed  by  the  girls  while  working  at  the  machines 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  comparing 
the  occupation  hazard  between  the  sexes. 

111  Health  Insurance,”  Warren  and  Sydenstricker,  Public  Health  Bulletin 
No.  76,  March,  1916. 

2“Tuberculosis  among  Industrial  Workers.”  By  Surgeon  D.  E.  Robinson 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  G.  Wilson,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  73,  March, 
1916. 
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MORTALITY  RATES  AMONG  BOOT  AND  SHOE 

WORKERS 

Mortality  statistics  are  an  uncertain  test  of  health  con- 
ditions, but  such  statistics  indicate  that  health  hazards  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  taken  collectively,  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  other  leading  factory  industries. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  the  death  rate  from  cer- 
tain causes  is  high;  this  is  particularly  true  of  tuberculosis 
and,  to  a less  extent,  of  heart  disease. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Census  data,  shows, 
for  selected  age  groups,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  cer- 
tain causes  in  the  total  mortality  among  boot  and  shoe 
workers,  together  with  similar  percentages  for  all  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits  taken  collectively. 


TABLE  15:  PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  OF  MALES  DUE  TO 

CERTAIN  CAUSES,  FOR  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MAKERS  AND 
REPAIRERS  AND  FOR  WORKERS  IN  ALL  MANUFACTURING 
AND  MECHANICAL  PURSUITS,  BY  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS. 


U.  S.  CENSUS  MORTALITY  STATISTICS,  I9O9. 


All  ages 
10  years  and 
over 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Cause 

Boot 

and 

Shoe 

All 

Mfg.  & 
Mech. 

Boot 

and 

Shoe 

All 

Mfg.  & 
Mech. 

Boot 

and 

Shoe 

All 

Mfg.  & 
Mech. 

Boot 

and 

Shoe 

All 

M£g.& 

Mech. 

Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs 

13.4 

15.5 

35.5 

30.8 

31.9 

25.0 

16.8 

15.6 

Heart  disease  . . 

13.7 

11.4 

7.0 

4.8 

9.2 

7.2 

10.0 

10.7 

Apoplexy  and 
paralysis  . . . 
Bright’s  disease  . 

10.0 

7.2 

1.2 

1.1 

3.1 

2.6 

7.1 

5.7 

10.1 

8.6 

4.3 

3.8 

5.4 

6.5 

14.8 

9.7 

Pneumonia  . . . 

S.5 

7.9 

7.4 

7.0 

9.6 

9.1 

13.0 

9.0 

Cancer 

5.0 

5.6 

1.2 

1.5 

3.1 

3.6 

4.4 

6.6 

Other  diseases  of 
nervous  system 

2.9 

2.4 

2.0 

2.2 

3.1 

2.7 

3.0 

2.5 

Other  diseases 
of  circulatory 
system  .... 

4.4 

4.0 

2.7 

1.4 

1.5 

2.2 

2.7 

3.4 

Cirrhosis  of  the 
liver 

2.2 

1.9 

1.2 

.8 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

2.8 

Alcoholism  . . . 

1.1 

.9 

1.6 

.8 

4.2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.4 

Diabetes  .... 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

.8 

1.9 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

Typhoid  fever  . . 

1.1 

2.0 

4.7 

4.7 

1.5 

2.5 

.6 

1.4 

Occupational  and 
chronic  poison- 
ings   

.1 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.0 

.2 

Suicide 

2.8 

2.8 

3.9 

4.0 

5.4 

3.6 

5.3 

3.8 

Accidents  .... 

4.0 

11.1 

7.8 

20.8 

5.4 

15.6 

3.0 

10.1 

Unclassified  and 
unknown  causes 

19.6 

17.5 

11.3 

8.2 

7.7 

7.1 

9.2 

7.3 
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This  table  clearly  indicates  a relatively  high  death  rate 
among  boot  and  shoe  workers  from  tuberculosis  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  for  all  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing industries  collectively.  The  average  for  all 
age  groups,  it  is  true,  is  lower  for  boot  and  shoe  workers 
than  the  combined  average  for  workers  in  all  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries.  Such  consolidated 
death  rates,  however,  are  very  likely  to  be  misleading,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  make  comparisons  for  similar  age  groups. 

For  the  most  productive  age  periods,  i.e.,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty-four  years,  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  among 
boot  and  shoe  workers  is  in  every  instance  higher  than 
the  combined  average  for  all  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries.  The  rate  for  heart  disease  is  higher  up  to 
forty-five  years. 

Dr.  George  W.  Kober,  in  “Diseases  of  Occupation  and 
Vocational  Hygiene,”  states  that  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
unusually  common  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  15.5% 
against  an  average  of  10.8%  in  other  occupations.  Com- 
parisons for  heart  disease  are,  however,  of  doubtful  va- 
lidity, since  many  diseases  formerly  classed  under  this 
head  are  now  given  a more  specific  designation  as  a result 
of  improvements  in  methods  of  diagnosis. 

Mortality  from  Tuberculosis 

In  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  the  evidence  is  reasonably 
clear  that  the  industry  itself  is  partly  responsible. 

In  1909  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  a bulle- 
tin on  “Tuberculosis  in  the  Industries  of  Massachusetts,” 
stated  in  part: 

In  the  city  of  Brockton  (in  three  years)  of  167 
deaths  occurring  among  shoemakers,  42,  or  25  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  were  due  to  pulmonary  consump- 
tion; and  of  this  number  the  proportion  of  those 
dying  below  the  age  of  thirty  years  was  36  per 
cent.  There  were  61  deaths  from  consumption  plus 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  36.5  per  cent  of  the 
entire  mortality. 

In  Lynn,  during  the  same  three  years,  of  297 
deaths  among  shoemakers,  65,  or  22  per  cent,  were 
due  to  consumption  plus  other  lung  diseases.  More 
than  one-half  (55.4  per  cent)  of  those  who  died  from 
consumption  had  not  yet  attained  their  thirtieth 
year.  . . . 

A high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  characteristic  of 
boot  and  shoe  workers  in  Great  Britain.  The  following 
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table1  compares  the  death  rate  of  shoemakers  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  respiratory  diseases  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  period  1900-1902  with  the  similar  death 
rate  for  all  occupied  males: 

TABLE  1 6 : MORTALITY  OF  SHOEMAKERS  FROM  PULMONARY 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  RESPIRATORY  DISEASES,  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  I9OO-I9O2.  RATES  PER  1,000  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 


Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 


Ages  at 
Death 

Death  Rate  per 
1,000  for  all 
Occupied  Males 

Rate  per  1,000 
Boot  and  Shoe 

Greater  (+) 
Less  ( — ) 

than  Rate  for  all 
Occupied  Males 

Ratio  to  Rate  for 
All  Occupied 
Males 

15-19 

0.54 

1.01 

+ 0.47 

1S7 

20-24 

1.55 

2.90 

+ 1.35 

187 

25-34 

2.03 

3.18 

+ 1.15 

157 

35-44 

2.74 

4.24 

+ 1.50 

155 

45-54 

3.04 

4.18 

+ 1.14 

138 

55-64 

2.16 

2.57 

+ 0.41 

119 

65+ 

1.11 

1.59 

+ 0.48 

143 

Mortality  from  Respiratory  Diseases 


15-19 

0.24 

0.14 

— 0.10 

58 

20-24 

0.48 

0.46 

— 0.02 

96 

25-34 

0.77 

0.56 

— 0.21 

73 

35-44 

1.66 

1.30 

— 0.36 

78 

45-54 

3.32 

2.80 

— 0.52 

84 

55-64 

6.54 

5.54 

— 1.00 

85 

65+ 

17.77 

17.34 

— 0.43 

98 

A similar  comparison  covering  the  years  1890-1892  also 
showed  an  excess  in  the  death  rate  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis among  shoemakers  as  compared  with  that  among 
all  occupied  males  for  every  age  group.  In  the  main,  the 
excess  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  table 
just  presented  for  the  years  1900-1902. 

A report  of  the  Medical  Research  Committee  of  Great 
Britain  on  phthisis  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  issued 
in  1915,  showed  the  death  rate  from  the  disease  in  that 
country  to  be  distinctly  high.  Although  differences  in 
nationality,  wages,  standards  of  living,  and  various  other 
conditions,  prevent  application  of  the  British  results 
directly  to  the  industry  in  this  country,  yet,  considering 
that  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  substantially  similar, 

lThis  table  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
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some  of  the  committee’s  comments  are  pertinent  at  this 
time.  The  summary  of  conclusions  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Phthisis  is  specially  prevalent  among  workers 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  as  compared 
with  the  general  population. 

(2)  The  individual  worker  is  predisposed  to  infec- 
tion by  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  employment, 
and  possibly  by  the  attitude  he  adopts  at  work. 

(3)  The  infection  is  probably 

a.  increased  by  the  number  of  infective 
workers,  and 

b.  favored  by  want  of  light,  the  presence  of 
infected  dust,  and  inadequate  ventilation 
in  the  workrooms. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  phthisis  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  the  committee  said,  in  part: 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  affected  the 
posture  of  the  workers  considerably  in  the  making- 
up  department  (lasters),  and,  to  a less  extent,  in  the 
finishing  department.  The  laster  used  to  sit  at  a 
bench  and  tuck  the  last  into  his  chest;  now,  although 
some  lasting  is  still  done  in  the  old  way,  he  usually 
stands  at  a machine.  The  available  statistics  appear 
to  show  that  synchronously  with  this  alteration  in 
posture  the  phthisis  mortality  has  fallen  in  this  de- 
partment, but,  as  pointed  out  already,  the  numerical 
data  do  not  allow  positive  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

No  such  fall  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  finishing 
department.  The  posture  of  the  clicker  has  not 
altered  in  recent  years,  and  his  mortality  does  not 
appear  to  have  fallen.  The  clicker  as  he  leans  over 
his  cutting  board  compresses  his  abdomen  and  lower 
ribs  and  interferes  with  diaphragmatic  breathing, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  lift  of  the  upper  ribs  is 
impeded  because  the  shoulder  girdle  must  be  fixed 
to  support  the  action  of  the  arms  when  the  pattern 
is  held  down  and  the  leather  cut;  today,  the  benches 
provided  are  of  the  same  height  for  all  operatives 
irrespective  of  stature,  and  the  cutting  boards,  which 
are  usually  raised  (but  seldom  sufficiently)  by  the 
men  themselves,  are  flat. 

Although  this  question  of  cramped  position  of  the 
chest  may  be  of  importance  among  males,  it  does 
not  seem  to  affect  females  in  the  closing  department, 
who  work  at  sewing  machines.  Yet  the  phthisis 
mortality  among  these  workers  is  high. 
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ACCIDENT  HAZARD  IN  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 

INDUSTRY 

The  accident  hazard  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  un- 
questionably is  low.  The  Census  mortality  statistics 
given  on  page  62  show  that  only  4 per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths  of  workers  in  this  industry  were  due  to  accidents, 
as  against  a combined  average  of  11.1  per  cent  for  workers 
in  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  For  age 
groups  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  years,  the  percentage  of 
total  accidental  deaths  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was 
7.8  as  against  20.8  for  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  combined.  A low  accident  hazard  in  the  in- 
dustry is,  moreover,  clearly  indicated  by  workmen’s  com- 
pensation rate  schedules.  In  the  Massachusetts  Rate 
Manual,  boot  and  shoe  workers  take  a rate  of  41c  per 
hundred  dollars  of  payroll  as  compared,  for  instance,  with 
rates  of  72c  in  rubber  boot  and  shoe  making,  88c  in  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  $3.33  in  rolling  mills,  and  even 
higher  rates  in  various  other  occupations  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.1  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  with  respect 
to  the  accident  hazard,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  ranks 
very  favorably. 

tA  comparison  of  a few  of  the  Massachusetts  rates  follows: 


Silk  manufacturing $ .29 

Linotype  and  hand  composition  .35 

BOOT  AND  SHOE 41 

Cotton  yarn  manufacturing .66 

Printing .66 

Rubber  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing .72 

Wool  spinning  and  weaving .79 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving .88 

Cloth  printing .97 

Shoe  findings  manufacturing 1.00 

Shoe  stock  manufacturing 1.16 

Rubber  tire 1.28 

Electric  apparatus  manufacturing 1.28 

Machine  shop,  without  foundry 1.47 

Wool  pulling 1.47 

Wool  scouring 1.47 

Textile  dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing 1.59 

Iron  foundry 1.68 

Wool  combing 1.99 

Blacksmithing  and  shoeing 2.09 

Can  manufacturing 2.30 

Paper  manufacturing,  excepting  writing  and  bond  and  ledger  2.30 

Wool  separating  (chemical)  2.40 

Boilermaking 3.05 

Steel  castings 3.33 

Rolling  mills 3.33 

Pulp  manufacturing,  sulphite  process,  no  saw  or  barking  mills  4.38 

Saw  and  barking  mills 6.64 

Blast  furnace  operatives 6.95 
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CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  HEALTH 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  factory  conditions  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  are  generally  favorable,  that  the  accident 
hazard  is  distinctly  low,  and  that  the  average  death  rate 
is  about  normal.  The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  how- 
ever, is  high.  Without  extensive  investigation  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  degree  this  high  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  is  definitely  due  to  conditions 
inherent  in  the  industry,  rather  than  to  such  factors  as 
race,  living  conditions,  or  other  causes.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  rate  is  high,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Great  Britain  as  well,  points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  industry  itself  is  partly  responsible.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given,  however,  to  the  fact  that  differences 
in  race,  in  geographical  location,  in  wages,  in  factory  and 
housing  conditions,  and  a great  number  of  other  factors, 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  problem. 

Whether  a general  shortening  of  hours  to  52  or  50  per 
week  would  appreciably  affect  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis or  otherwise  improve  health  conditions  in  the 
industry  is  a matter  on  which  no  really  valuable  opinion 
can  be  rendered  until  more  specific  information  has  been 
assembled.  The  data  necessary  for  drawing  satisfactory 
deductions  are  not  at  present  available.  Apparently 
there  is  no  important  difference  in  health  conditions  as 
between  a 50  or  a 54-hour  week,  but  this  cannot  be 
asserted  as  a fact  from  the  limited  experience  available. 
A reduction  in  speed,  or  an  adjustment  of  machines  so  as 
to  improve  the  posture  of  workers  while  engaged  at  their 
tasks,  might  be  productive  of  more  benefit  than  a shorten- 
ing of  hours.  Or,  if  a shortening  of  hours  is  the  proper 
remedy,  the  devotion  of  a half-hour  per  day  to  syste- 
matized rest  periods  might  accomplish  much  more  than 
the  elimination  of  a half-hour  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

It  may  prove  that  conclusive  results  can  be  reached  only 
by  experience  on  a large  scale,  or,  again,  that  the  remedy 
lies  chiefly  in  correcting  influences  outside  the  factory. 
Whatever  the  most  effective  method  may  be,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  the  high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  calls  for  still  further  intensive  in- 
vestigation with  a view,  first,  to  fixing  definitely  the 
responsibility,  and  then  to  applying  the  proper  remedy. 
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Appendix 

The  following  table  gives  the  important  data  submitted 
by  those  establishments  which  reported  the  effects  on 
output  accompanying  reduction  in  work  hours.  For 
convenience,  the  information  is  assembled  by  hour  groups 
and  the  establishments  classified  according  to  the  effect 
on  production.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  several  cases 
companies  reporting  a decrease  in  production  for  the 
establishment  as  a whole,  nevertheless  stated  that  the 
output  of  pieceworkers,  who  on  an  average  constitute 
about  68%  of  the  working  force,  was  either  maintained  or 
not  seriously  affected. 

In  many  cases,  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  a Saturday  half-holiday;  in  others,  it 
was  distributed  through  the  week.  The  method  of  reduc- 
tion has  been  indicated  in  this  table  by  the  letter  “S”  for 
those  establishments  which  accomplished  the  reduction 
in  hours  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday,  and  by  the 
letter  “X”  for  those  in  which  the  reduction  was  distri- 
buted through  the  week.  Many  establishments  making  the 
distribution  by  the  latter  method,  it  should  be  noted,  had 
already  introduced  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

In  examining  the  data  given  in  the  column  “Change 
in  Wages,”  the  distinction  between  total  wages  and  rates 
of  wages  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  statement 
that  there  was  no  change  in  piece  or  hourly  rates  when 
hours  were  shortened,  means  that  the  weekly  total  was 
reduced  for  dayworkers  and  also  for  pieceworkers  unless 
these  increased  their  output. 
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REDUCED  TO  48  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 


No.  of  Establishments 1 

Total  No.  Employees 200 


Previous  No.  Method  of 
hours  employees  reduction* 

— 200  S 


Previous  No.  Method  of 
hours  employees  reduction* 

52  12,000  X 


Change  in  wages 

Piece  and  hourly 
rates  increased 
proportionately. 


Production  Decreased 


Change  in  wages 


Statement  of  Establishment 

Production  was  maintained 
with  the  shorter  hours  al- 
though costs  were  somewhat 
raised. 


1 

12,000 

Statement  of  Establishment 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
50%  of  the  time  given  is 
probably  made  up  in  more 
efficient  service,  and  the 
other  50%  is  probably  addi- 
tional cost.  (See  page  25.) 


No.  of  Establishments 
Total  No.  Employees 


REDUCED  TO  49}^  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 


No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees 

2 

598 

Previous 

hours 

55 

No. 

employees 

295 

Method  of 
reduction* 

X 

Change  in  wages 

No  change  in  piece 
or  hourly  rates.1 

Statement  of  Establishment 
No  change  in  output  to  date. 

54 

303 

s 

10%  bonus  for  both 
time  and  piece 
workers. 

No  marked  effect  on  total  out- 
put per  employee. 

Production  Decreased 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees 

2 

433 

Previous 

hours 

55 

No. 

employees 

255 

Method  of 
reduction* 

X 

Change  in  wages 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.2 

Statement  of  Establishment 

Production  was  cut  down  and 
cost  increased. 

54 

178 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.2 

Falling  off  in  volume  of  out- 
put on  the  part  of  time 

workers.  Very  slight  de- 
crease on  the  part  of  piece- 
workers. 


* S indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 
X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 

JIn  this  establishment,  the  wages  of  women  week-workers  were  reduced  to  a 50-hour  basis. 
2In  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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REDUCED  TO  50  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 


No.  of  Establishments 3 

Total  No.  Employees 1,983 


Previous 

hours 

57K 

No. 

employees 

59 

Method  of 
reduction* 

S 

Change  in  wages 

No  change  in  piece 
or  hourly  rates. 

Statement  of  Establishment 

Reduction  in  hours  made  on 
account  of  slack  work. 
There  was  no  decrease  in 
output. 

55 

1,661 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates;  some  in- 
crease in  day 
wages. 

No  decrease  in  production. 

55 

263 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

The  same  total  output  per 
employee  for  piece  and  time 
work. 

Production  Decreased 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees 

26 

20,045 

Previous 

hours 

58 

No. 

employees 

431 

Method  of 
reduction* 

s 

Change  in  wages 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Statement  of  Establishment 
Labor  cost  increased  7%. 

55 

650 

X 

Increase. 

Loss  in  product  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  hours. 

55 

184 

X 

No  noticeable  change  in  out- 
put or  costs  for  piecework; 
10%  decrease  in  output  for 
daywork. 

55 

946 

s 

All  were  paid  on  a 
55-hour  basis  for 
50  hours’  work. 

Decreased  production  per 
man.  Employed  enough 
extra  to  offset  the  difference 
in  hours  worked. 

54 

502 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  product 
increased  10%  for  piece  and 
day  work. 

54 

800 

s 

10%  increase. 

Production  was  reduced  in 
about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  working  hours. 

54 

125 

s 

10%  increase. 

Production  decreased  12p£  to 

13%. 

* S indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 

X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 
lIn  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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Previous 

hours 

54 

No. 

employees 

880 

Method  of 
reduction* 

s 

Change  in  wages 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly- 
rates. 

Statement  of  Establishment 

Total  output  per  employee 
decreased  and  labor  cost 
per  unit  of  product  in- 
creased. 

54 

513 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  rates.1 

Output  decreased. 

54 

309 

s 

10%  increase. 

The  employees  have  speeded 
up.  The  output  per  hour 
has  increased  somewhat, 
although  as  yet  not  quite 
enough  to  maintain  the 
same  production  as  during 
the  54-hour  week. 

54 

810 

s 

10%  increase. 

The  output  per  individual  de- 
creased in  almost  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  of 
hours. 

54 

585 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

With  the  shortening  of  the 
week  the  number  of  day- 
workers  had  to  be  increased 
to  attain  the  same  output. 
Pieceworkers  have  main- 
tained practically  the  same 
output  for  the  shorter  week. 

54 

241 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

Total  output  per  employee  de- 
creased, particularly  where 
day  labor  is  employed. 

54 

2,400 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

Output  per  week  was  reduced 
as  there  was  no  apparent 
effect  on  hourly  production. 

54 

797 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

8%  decrease  in  output  and 
10%  increase  in  cost. 

54 

225 

s 

Decrease  in  output.  For  per- 
haps a week  there  was 
speeding  up  and  then  the 
old  gait  was  resumed. 

54 

614 

s 

The  operatives  did  not  make 
up  the  difference  in  time. 

54 

160 

s 

Loss  in  output  was  about  75% 

of  the  loss  in  time. 


*S  indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 
X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 

'In  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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Previous 

hours 

54 

No. 

employees 

300 

Method  of 
i reduction* 

s 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 
About  5%  decrease  in  output. 

54 

3,000 

s 

Increase. 

Quite  appreciable  reduction  in 
output. 

54 

366 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

8%  decrease  in  output  and 
3%  increase  in  labor  cost 
for  time  work.  No  change 
in  output  for  piecework. 

54 

3,150 

s 

10%  increase  to  all 
employees. 

Additional  help  and  more 
manufacturing  space  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  shoes  under  a re- 
duction in  working  hours. 

54 

843 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

12%  decrease  in  total  output 
per  employee  and  10%  in- 
crease in  labor  cost  per  unit 
of  product. 

54 

503 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

Reduction  in  output. 

54 

216 

s 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

A substantial  reduction  in 
output. 

54 

495 

X 

Irregular  advances. 

Output  reduced  10%. 

REDUCED  TO  52  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 

No.  of  Establishments 3 

Total  No.  Employees 7,563 


Previous 

hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

55 

6,934 

X 

10%  bonus  system 
introduced. 

Production  per  hundred  em- 
ployees, for  the  four  months 
immediately  following  the 
reduction  in  hours,  was  in- 
creased. 

55 

206 

X 

Piece  and  hourly 
rates  increased. 

No  change  in  production. 

54 

423 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

No  important  effect.  Labor 
cost  practically  unchanged. 

* S indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 
X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 

*In  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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REDUCED  TO  52  HOURS  — Continued 
Production  Decreased 


No.  of  Establishments 3 

Total  No.  Employees 1,272 


Previous 

hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

55 

440 

X 

Increase  in  piece 
and  hourly  rates. 

9%  decrease  in  output  and 
10%  increase  in  cost. 

55 

500 

X 

Decrease  in  output. 

54 

332 

X 

No  change  in  pieee 
rates.1 

Total  output  per  employee  de- 
creased 10%.  Labor  cost 

per  unit  of  product  in- 
creased 10%. 


REDUCED  TO  52]/2  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 

No.  of  Establishments 4 


Total  No.  Employees 

1,577 

Previous 

hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

57  K 

33 

X 

Pro  rata  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

About  the  same  production  as 
for  the  longer  day. 

55 

1,434 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Substantially  no  change  in  the 
total  output  per  employee. 

55 

80 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Conducive  to  better  condi- 
tions and  more  content- 
ment. Payrolls  show  equal 
earnings  with  those  made 
during  longer  hours. 

55 

30 

X No  change  in  piece 

rates.1 

Production  Decreased 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees  

The  same  total  output  per  em- 
ployee for  piece  and  day 
work. 

3 

941 

f Previous 
hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

60 

200 

s 

The  reduction  brought  a de- 
crease in  output  greater 
than  the  decrease  in  hours. 

55 

298 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

This  reduction  resulted  in  an 
increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion without  any  increase  in 
hourly  output. 

54 

443 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

No  change  in  output  or  labor 
cost  for  piecework.  5% 

decrease  in  output  for 

daywork. 


*S  indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 
X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 
xIn  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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REDUCED  TO  53  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 


No.  of  Establishments  1 

Total  No.  Employees 171 


Previous 

hours 

58  K 

No. 

employees 

171 

Method  of 
reduction* 

X 

Change  in  wages 

10%  increase  in 
piece  and  hourly 
rates. 

Statement  of  Establishment 

Reduction  in  hours  did  not 
affect  output. 

REDUCED  TO  54  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees 

6 

5,904 

Previous 

hours 

60 

No. 

employees 

203 

Method  of 
reduction* 

X 

Change  in  wages 
No  change. 

Statement  of  Establishment 

The  reduction  in  hours  had 
practically  no  effect  on 
average  total  output  per 
employee. 

60 

4,129 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Reduction  in  output  was  very 
slight  if  there  was  any  at 
all. 

58 

1,004 

X 

Dayworkers  re- 
ceived the  same 
wages. 

Production  was  not  affected 
by  reduction  in  hours. 

58 

252 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

No  noticeable  change  in  out- 
put or  labor  cost. 

58 

94 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Production  remained  about 
the  same.  Slight  increase 
in  costs  where  day  help  is 
employed. 

— 

222 

X 

No  notable  effects. 

Production  Decreased 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees  

13 

4,991 

Previous 

hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

60 

195 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Labor  cost  increased  8%. 

60 

72 

s 

Piece  and  hourly 
rates  increased. 

Same  output  for  piecework; 
decrease  for  daywork. 

60 

127 

s 

Falling  off  in  production  and 
a corresponding  increase  in 
cost  of  production. 

* S indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 
X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 

■In  this  establishment,  heurly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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Previous 

hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

60 

no 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

The  output  remained  the 
same  per  hour  and  therefore 
the  total  output  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  hours 
reduced. 

60 

405 

X 

Total  output  was  less. 

59 

96 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  product 
increased  9%  for  daywork, 
no  change  for  piecework. 

59 

1,198 

s 

Hourly  rates  in- 
creased. 

Total  output  per  employee 
decreased  about  8%  for 
piece,  and  about  10%  for 
daywork. 

58K 

175 

s 

Wage  increase 
slightly  more 
than  the  reduc- 
tion. 

Weekly  output  was  reduced. 

58 

336 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Increased  cost  of  production. 

58 

1,646 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

The  reduction  from  the  for- 
mer 58-hour  week  resulted 
in  a decrease  of  about  Z}4 
hours’ production  per  week, 
adding  about  7%  to  the 
cost  of  production. 

58 

181 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Less  production. 

57 

405 

X 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Loss  in  output.  There  was 
no  apparent  reduction  in 
piecework  operations. 

45 

S No  change  in  piece 

rates.1 

REDUCED  TO  55  HOURS 

Production  Maintained 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees 

Total  production  per  em- 
ployee decreased  for  both 
time  and  piecework. 

3 

615 

Previous 

hours 

No. 

employees 

Method  of 
reduction* 

Change  in  wages 

Statement  of  Establishment 

60 

95 

X 

Gradual  increase  in 
time  and  piece 
rates. 

No  apparent  decrease  in  out- 
put. 

60 

83 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

No  appreciable  effect  on  out- 
put. 

— 

437 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

No  special  effects  as  most  of 
our  employees  work  by 

piece. 


* S indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half -holiday. 

X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 

1In  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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REDUCED  TO  55  HOURS  — Continued 
Production  Decreased 


No.  of  Establishments 5 

Total  No.  Employees 2,899 


Previous 

hours 

59 

No. 

employees 

693 

Method  of 
reduction* 

s 

Change  in  wages 

No  change  in  piece 
or  hourly  rates. 

Statement  of  Establishments 
About  5%  less  output. 

59 

367 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
or  hourly  rates. 

Decreased  production  and 
slightly  increased  cost. 

59 

1,250 

s 

A proportionate  amount  of 
product  was  lost. 

58 

164 

s 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.  Three 
hours’  pay  de- 
ducted  from 
timeworkers. 

We  estimate  that  the  three 
hours  shortened  time  has 
resulted  in  actual  loss  of 
output. 

58 

425 

s 

REDUCED  TO  56  HOURS 
Production  Maintained 

Increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

No.  of  Establishments 

Total  No.  Employees 

1 

1,008 

Previous 

hours 

58 

No. 

employees 

1,008 

Method  of 
reduction* 

s 

Change  in  wages 

No  change  in  piece 
rates.1 

Statement  of  Establishment 

Closer  application  to  work 
gave  us  more  and  better 
results  on  a shorter  schedule. 

* S indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  effected  by  means  of  a Saturday  half-holiday. 
X indicates  that  the  reduction  in  hours  was  distributed  through  the  week. 

'In  this  establishment,  hourly  rates  were  increased  proportionately. 
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Publications 

of  the 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 


Research  Report  No.  1.  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  in 
the  United  States  — The  Legal  Phase.  62  pages. 
April,  1917.  $1.00. 

Summary  of^Research  Report  No.'  1.  8 pages. 

Research  Report  No.  2.  Analysis  of  British  Wartime  Re- 
ports on  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output  and 
Fatigue.  57  pages.  November,  1917.  $1.00. 

Research  Report  No.  3.  Strikes  in  American  Industry  in 
Wartime.  20  pages.  March,  1918.  50  cents. 

Research  Report  No.  4-  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Out- 
put and  Health  of  Workers  — Cotton  Manufac- 
turing. 64  pages.  March,  1918.  $1.00. 

Research  Report  No.  5.  The  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act.  28  pages.  April,  1918.  50  cents. 

Research  Report  No.  6.  Sickness  Insurance  or  Sickness 
Prevention?  24  pages.  May,  1918.  50  cents. 

Research  Report  No.  7.  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Out- 
put and  Health  of  Workers  — Boot  and  Shoe 
Industry.  76  pages.  June,  1918.  $1.00. 

Research  Report  No.  -.  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Out- 
put and  Health  of  Workers  — Wool  Manufactur- 
ing. [In  preparation .] 

Research  Report  No.  -.  Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Out- 
put and  Health  of  Workers  — Silk  Manufactur- 
ing. [In  preparation .] 


INDUSTRIAL  NEWS  SURVEY 

Important  industrial  news  in  tabloid  form. 
Weekly.  $2.00  per  year. 
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An  Historical  Resume. 


THE  Mound  Builder,  the  Indian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Englishman  and  the  American  have  all  held  dominion  over,  or 
claimed  title  to  the  territory  comprised  within  the  boundary  limit  of 
Illinois.  Speculation  must  largely  suffice  for  our  knowledge  of  that 
pre-historic  race  which  we  term  the  Mound-Builders.  The  Indian 
was  discovered  by  the  French  missionary  priest  and  explorer,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  French  we  have  the  beginning  of  civilization 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1673  Father  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi  and  up  the  Illinois,  and  their  advent  marked  the  initial 
visit  of  the  white  man  to  the  Prairie  State.  LaSalle,  the  empire 
builder,  whose  vision  of  a new  France  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
fell  short  of  realization,  but  whose  personality  and  character  has 
left  its  impress  for  all  time  upon  the  history  of  the  State,  came  in 
1679.  His  expedition  led  to  the  first  permanent  settlements.  Tonty, 
the  Italian,  to  whom  is  credited  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  new 
world,  near  the  present  town  of  Utica,  in  LaSalle  County,  accompanied 
LaSalle  and  shared  with  him  the  rigors  and  hardships  of  that  early 
day. 

The  French  Occupation. 

The  French  occupation,  by  discovery  and  exploration,  began  in 
1673  and  continued  until  1765.  In  the  latter  year  the  country  passed 
from  French  to  English  control.  Little  difference,  however,  occurred 
in  the  character  or  habits  of  the  people,  save  that  a French  immi- 
gration took  place  on  the  part  of  many  who  preferred  to  live  under 
Spanish,  rather  than  British  rule.  This  was  accomplished  by  merely 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  French  missionary  priests,  who  were  of  the  Jesuit  and 
Recollect  orders,  conducted  the  earliest  Christian  services  in  Illi- 
nois. They  began  the  establishment  of  missions  in  the  territory  and 
sought  to  give  the  Indians  and  scattered  white  population  religious 
instruction. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  Father  Marquette  established 
a mission  near  Starved  Rock,  which  he  named  the  “Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.”  This  mission  was  afterwards  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  permanent  Kaskaskia  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Father 
Gravier  came  from  Canada  in  1688  and  his  labors  extended  from 
Mackinac  to  Biloxi  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1700  a mission  and 
permanent  settlement  was  established  at  Cahokia,  a few  miles  distant 
from  the  present  city  of  East  St.  Louis.  Father  Hennepin  arrived  in 
Illinois  in  1680  and  began  the  exploration  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
where  he  discovered  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  he  named. 
Father  Hennepin  was  closely  associated  wHi  LaSalle. 
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George  Rogers  Clark  Expedition. 

The  English  control  was  brief,  lasting  from  1765  to  1778.  On 
July  4,  1778,  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  by  a surprise  attack,  cap- 
tured Fort  Gage  in  Kaskaskia  and  later  captured  Fort  Vincennes  in 
Indiana.  He  took  possession  of  these  forts  in  the  name  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  as  his  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  and  aided 
through  the  influence  of  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  capture  of  these  forts  by  Clark  proved  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  in  American  history.  When  peace  was  declared  in  1783 
the  question  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  was 
one  of  the  disputed  issues.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  peace 
commissioners  for  the  United  States,  sitting  at  the  peace  table,  con- 
tended vigorously  for  the  territory  conquered  by  Clark.  This  territory 
was  conceded  by  England  to  the  colonies,  and  the  Clark  expedition 
thus  becomes  responsible  for  the  western  boundary  of  the  colonial 
possessions  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  boundary 
was  marked  bv  the  Mississippi  River  instead  of  by  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 


The  territory  conquered  by  Clark  was  first  organized  as  the  “ 
Illinois  County  of  Virginia.  Patrick  Henry  named  Colonel  John  11 
Todd,  county  lieutenant  or  commandant-in-chief,  for  the  county. 
Later  when  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  passed,  sometimes  called  the  11 
second  Magna  Charta,  and  containing  that  splendid  declaration  1 
that,  “Religion,  Morality  and  Knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  1 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  ' 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,”  the  Illinois  County  of  Virginia 
became  a part  of  the  great  Northwest  Territory. 


Pioneer  Protestant  Preachers. 

The  pioneer  Protestant  preacher  in  Illinois  was  Elder  James 
Smith,  a Baptist  minister,  who  came  to  New  Design,  now  a part  of 
Monroe  County,  in  1789.  Rev.  David  Badgley  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Chance  followed  in  1796,  and  the  first  denominational  association 
was  formed  in  1807  by  the  Baptists.  The  Methodists  were  also 
among  the  first  of  the  Protestant  sects  to  hold  religious  services  in 
Illinois,  and  these  were  held  in  that  part  of  the  State  known  as  the 
American  Bottom  in  1796.  Peter  Cartwright  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  pioneer  Methodist  preachers.  Fie  was  born  in  1785 
and  lived  until  1872.  He  was  a conspicuous  figure  at  the  early  camp 
meetings  and  served  two  terms  in  the  legislature.  He  was  a zealous 
supporter  of  the  government  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  fifty 
years  was  a presiding  elder  in  his  denomination.  In  1814  the  Mass- 
achusetts Missionary  Society  sent  two  missionaries  to  Illinois.  In 
1816  the  first  Presbyterian  church  vcas  organized  at  Sharon  in 
White  County  by  the  Rev.  James  McGready  of  Kentucky.  Seth 
Gard  assisted  Rev.  James  Pool  in  the  organization  of  the  Barney’s 
Prairie  church  in  1819  which  was  the  first  church  established  by  the 
Christian  denomination.  The  Congregationalists  began  to  arrive 
with  the  tide  of  immigration  that  set  in  from  the  east  in  the  thirties. 
The  first  Congregational  church  was  organized  at  Mendon,  in 
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Adams  County  in  1833.  Porter,  Turner,  Beecher,  Sturtevant  and 
Post  were  well  known  names  among  the  Congregationalists.  In 
1834  the  first  preacher  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  arrived. 
This  was  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  afterwards  a bishop. 

New  Design,  in  Monroe  County,  is  also  famous  for  the  fact  that 
the  first  American  school  teacher  that  ever  appeared  in  Illinois, 
Samuel  John  Seely,  settled  there  in  1783. 

The  Issue  of  Statehood. 

Out  of  the  Northwest  Territory  there  was  carved  five  states — 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  territorial 
history  of  Illinois  began  in  1809  when  the  president  named  Ninian 
Edwards  territorial  governor.  For  nine  years  Illinois  continued  as 
a territory.  In  1818,  the  issue  of  statehood  arose.  There  was  esti- 
mated to  be  forty  thousand  people  within  the  territory  which  was  a 
sufficient  number  at  that  time  for  statehood.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions to  settle  was  the  boundary  limit  of  the  proposed  state.  The 
territory  of  Illinois  was  represented  at  the  time  by  Nathaniel  Pope, 
as  territorial  delegate.  In  the  bill  for  statehood  it  was  proposed  to 
mark  the  northern  boundary  as  established  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  An  amendment  introduced  by  Pope  changed  the  northern 
limits  from  an  east  and  west  line  running  through  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan  to  an  east  and  west  line  parallel  with  40 
degrees  and  30  minutes.  This  amendment  gave  to  the  state  terri- 
tory out  of  which  was  carved  fourteen  of  the  northern  counties. 
Had  the  original  provision  remained  in  the  bill,  Illinois  would  have 
been  one  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  Union,  territorially ; fourteen  of 
the  northern  counties  of  the  State  would  have  belonged  to  Wisconsin ; 
Illinois  would  have  been  without  a lake  front  and  Chicago  would 
have  been  in  Wisconsin  instead  of  Illinois.  Nathaniel  Pope  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  Illinoisans  for  his  stand  in  the  matter  of  the 
boundary  limits  of  the  state.  He  wanted  a part  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
bound  the  northern  limits,  as  he  believed  some  day,  there  would  be 
built  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  a great  city,  and  he  wanted 
that  city  to  be  a part  of  Illinois.  He  declared  that  through  the 
portals  of  this  great  city  there  would  come  to  Illinois,  the  eastern 
people  and  the  eastern  civilization.  Cairo,  and  Shawneetown  were 
the  ports  of  entry  in  southern  Illinois,  for  the  people  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  South.  With  an  adequate  port  of  entry  on  the  North, 
there  would  meet  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  best  blood  of  the 
East  and  the  South.  With  these  two  forces  of  American  civiliza- 
tion within  the  state,  one  would  act  as  a check  upon  the  other,  and 
in  the  event  of  a settlement  of  the  issue  of  human  slavery  the  State 
of  Illinois  would  under  all  circumstances  remain  in  the  Union. 
How  literally  true  was  this  vision  of  Nathaniel  Pope.  We  do  well 
to  honor  his  memory  in  this  Centennial  Year. 

Constitutional  Convention  Held. 

The  Enabling  Act  fixing  the  present  boundary  limits  of  Illinois 
was  passed  April  18,  1818.  The  next  step  in  the  process  of  state- 
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hood  required  the  calling  of  a Constitutional  Convention.  I his  Con- 
vention met  August  3,  1818  at  Kaskaskia.  It  was  composed  of 
thirty-three  delegates.  There  were  fifteen  counties  in  the  state  at 
the  time,  twelve  of  these  counties  were  given  two  delegates  each, 
three  of  the  counties  three  delegates  each.  The  Convention  or- 
ganized by  electing  Jesse  Burgess  Thomas,  as  chairman,  and  William 
C.  Greenup  as  secretary.  One  of  the  dominant  characters  of  the 
Convention  was  Elias  Kent  Kane,  after  whom  Kane  County  was 
named,  and  a man  who  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility 
in  the  early  history  of  the  State.  Jesse  Burgess  Thomas  became  one 
of  the  first  United  States  senators,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the 
author  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Convention  completed  its 
labors  and  adjourned  August  26,  1818. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  election  for  state 
officers  was  held  and  Shadrach  Bond  became  the  first  governor.  Hej 
was  inaugurated  October  6,  1818  and  proved  a safe  leader  for  the 
new  regime.  He  is  buried  at  Chester,  Randolph  County,  where  the 
state  has  erected  a monument  to  his  memory.  On  the  monument  is 
inscribed  this  tribute : “Governor  Bond  filled  many  offices  of  trust  and 
importance  all  with  integrity  and  honor.”  On  December  3d,  1818,  Illi- 
nois was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a State.  In  1820  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  moved  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vandalia,  which  became  the 
second  capital  of  the  State. 

Governor  Edward  Coles. 

The  second  governor  was  Edward  Coles.  He  was  a highly.1 
educated  and  cultured  gentleman.  He  had  been  a slave  holder,  but 
freed  his  slaves  as  he  crossed  the  boundary  line  of  Illinois,  coming 
from  Virginia.  In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  an  effort  was 
made  to  change  the  constitution,  in  order  to  legalize  slavery.  Gov- 
ernor Coles  led  the  fight  against  this  movement,  with  energy  and 
courage,  and  prevented  the  calling  of  a second  Constitutional  Con- 
vention by  the  proponents  of  slavery  in  1824.  He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  such  men  as  Daniel  P.  Cook,  after  whom  Cook  County 
was  named,  judge  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  George  Flower,  Morris 
Birkbcck  and  others.  To  Governor  Coles  the  people  owe  a great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  the  stain  of  human  slavery  was 
kept  from  the  fair  record  of  Illinois. 

In  the  year  1825  the  legislature  of  the  new  state  passed  the 
first  free  school  law.  This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Joseph 
Duncan,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  state.  The  year  is  also  historic 
for  the  fact  that  General  LaFayette  then  on  a tour  of  the  United 
States  visited  Kaskaskia  on  April  30th. 

Ninian  Edwards  was  the  third  governor.  He  is  described  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  “Old  School  Gentleman”  of  that  period.  He 
had  been  governor  nearly  all  of  the  territorial  period,  was  one  of  the 
first  United  States  senators  and  was  Minister  to  Mexico  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  Hooper  Warren,  the  pioneer  printer,  enjoyed  the  close 
friendship  of  Edwards. 
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Period  of  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

The  only  war  to  occur  within  the  borders  of  Illinois  was  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  This  was  in  the  early  thirties,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Reynolds.  This  war  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  two  men  participated  in  it  who  afterwards  became  presi- 
dent— Zachary  Taylor  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Three  men  were  of- 
ficers in  this  war  who  afterwards  became  governor — Ford,  Carlin 
and  Duncan.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln  first  met  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston 
participated  in  this  war  as  did  also  General  Winfield  Scott.  Major 
Anderson,  who  defended  Fort  Sumter,  was  a recruiting  officer  in 
this  war.  The  Black  Hawk  War  becomes  interesting,  therefore, 
because  of  the  many  participants,  who  at  the  time,  or  afterwards, 
became  prominent. 

Governor  Joseph  Duncan. 

The  fifth  governor  of  Illinois  was  Joseph  Duncan,  governor 
from  1834  to  1838.  It  is  said  that  more  men  of  prominence  entered 
public  life  during  his  administration  than  have  ever  entered  in  any 
similar  length  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Among  the  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas ; 
General  James  Shields,  the  only  man  who  served  three  states  as 
senator,  namely — -Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Missouri ; Col.  E.  D. 
Baker,  afterwards  senator  from  Oregon,  the  brilliant  orator,  the 
man  who  introduced  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  audience  at  Washing- 
ton after  he  was  inaugurated,  and  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Balls 
Bluff,  mortally  wounded ; O.  H.  Browning,  cabinet  officer  and  United 
States  Senator;  both  of  the  Logans,  one  the  father  of  General  John 
A.  Logan;  Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  These  are  among  the  men  who  entered  public  life  at  this 
time.  Governor  Duncan  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
governor  who  was  presented  with  a gold  handled  sword  by  Con- 
gress. This  gift  was  a present  from  the  Congress  in  the  year  1835, 
in  recognition  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  Ensign  Duncan  in  the  War 
of  1812,  at  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson. 

Duncan  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  a state  senator  in 
1825,  represented  the  state  three  times  in  Congress  and  was  gov- 
ernor. He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  on  his  death  bed  he  called  his 
friends  to  his  bedside  and  left  them  this  message : “My  friends,  let 
me  beseech  you  to  drop  everything  until  you  have  made  your  peace 
with  God.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wealth  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  in  the  honors  of 
the  world,  to  compare  with  the  love  of  the  Saviour  shed  abroad  in 
the  human  heart.”  With  this  message  upon  his  lips,  the  life  of 
Governor  Duncan  went  out,  and  from  the  past  this  message  comes 
down  to  us  today  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  life  story  of 
one  of  Illinois’  leaders  in  those  early  days  of  the  thirties.  It  is  a 
message  that  deserves  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  that 
great  message  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  delivered  from  the  back  plat- 
form of  a Wabash  train,  as  he  was  leaving  Springfield  to  assume  the 
presidency. 
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The  State  Capital  Changed. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Duncan  administration,  the  State  Cap- 
ital was  changed  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield  where  a capitol 
building  costing  $240,000  was  erected.  The  building  is  now  the 
Sangamon  County  Court  House.  The  erection  of  the  present  State 
Capitol  building  was  begun  in  1867  and  completed  in  1887.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  and  furnishing  was  a little  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  tallest  public  buildings  in  use  in  the 
world.  The  murder  of  Lovejoy,  the  great  anti-slavery  leader  and 
advocate  of  a free  press,  occurred  at  Alton  in  1837,  and  stirred  the 
commonwealth  from  center  to  circumference. 

Supreme  Court  Reorganized. 

Thomas  Carlin  followed  Duncan  as  governor.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  reorganized  and 
five  additional  judges  were  appointed.  The  reorganization  was  the 
result  of  a partisan  controversy  that  grew  out  of  a difiference  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  suffrage  of  aliens.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  Lyman  Trumbull  served  as  Secretary  of  the  State  under  Carlin. 

Thomas  Ford  became  governor  of  Illinois  in  1842.  The  State 
was  in  financial  chaos  at  that  time  due  to  a scheme  of  internal  im- 
provements begun  in  1837  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties  at  that  time.  Many  of  these  improvements  turned  out  to  be 
monuments  to' folly.  There  were  many  who  favored  repudiation  of 
the  State’s  debt  at  this  time  and  openly  encouraged  it.  As  Gov- 
ernor Coles  led  in  the  opposition  to  slavery,  so  Governor  Ford  led 
in  the  opposition  to  repudiation.  He  declared  that  the  stigma  of 
repudiation  should  never  stain  the  fair  name  of  Illinois  while  he  was 
governor.  He  led  the  people  along  the  hard  road  of  financial  em- 
barrassment and  pointed  the  way  out.  His  name  deserves  to  be 
honored  for  his  bold  and  courageous  stand  that  saved  the  financial 
honor  of  the  young  State.  The  Mormon  question  was  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  Ford  administration  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  Mormons  decided  to  leave  Illinois. 

Constitution  of  1848. 

Governor  French  was  the  first  governor  to  succeed  himself, 
serving  from  1846  to  1852.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1848  which  cut  the  first  term  of  Governor 
French  short  two  years.  In  1848  he  was  re-elected  for  the  four  year 
term  with  little  opposition. 

Newton  Cloud,  of  Morgan  County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
second  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
document  is  famous  for  its  preamble,  which  was  written  by  Judge 
Samuel  D.  Lockwood.  This  preamble  has  been  re-written  into  the 
Constitution  of  1870,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  forever  adorn 
the  opening  paragraph  of  any  basic  law  that  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth may  adopt. 

The  preamble  reads  as  follows : 

“We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  grateful  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty  which  He  hath  so  long 
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permitted  us  to  enjoy  and  looking  to  Him  for  a blessing  upon  our 
endeavors  to  secure  and  transmit  the  same  unimpaired  to  succeeding 
generations,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  government,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.” 

The  act  incorporating  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  passed 
in  1851,  which  was  during  Governor  French’s  administration. 

Joel  A.  Matteson  was  chosen  governor  in  1852.  John  Reynolds 
who  had  been  governor,  supreme  court  judge,  and  congressman, 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Decatur  Edi- 
torial Convention,  called  by  Paul  Selby  of  Jacksonville,  and  mark- 
ing the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  was  held  in  1856.  The 
state  debt  was  much  reduced  during  the  Matteson  administration. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates. 

The  year  1858  is  a significant  year  in  the  history  of  Illinois, 
marking  the  period  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  This  year  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  forensic  contest  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  Illinois.  When  these  seven  great  debates,  held  at  Ot- 
tawa, Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy  and 
Alton  had  their  beginning,  the  spotlight  of  popular  favor  played 
over  the  face  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  but  when  they  closed,  the  halo 
of  light  illuminated  the  rugged  countenance  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Three  years  later,  when  Douglas  took  his  stand  by  the  side  of  Lin- 
coln, and  held  his  silk  hat  and  gold-headed  cane,  while  Lincoln  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President,  the  spotlight  of  popular  favor  again 
played  over  the  faces  of  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  where  it  has  re- 
mained from  that  day  to  this,  destined  to  grow  brighter  with  the 
years. 

These  debates  were  held  while  William  H.  Bissell  served  the 
state  as  its  chief  executive.  His  administration  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  control  of  the  state  government  by  the  Republican 
party,  which  lasted  for  a period  of  thirty-six  years,  or  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Altgeld  in  1893.  Governor  Bissell  died 
during  the  last  year  of  his  term  of  office  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
John  Wood  filled  out  the  unexpired  term. 

The  Civil  War  Period. 

Richard  Yates  was  the  Civil  War  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  he 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  war  governors  of  the  time. 
His  prorogation  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a significant  and  unus- 
ual event  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and  Nation.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  the  private  soldier  because  of  his  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Illinois  troops.  He  gave  General  Grant  his  first 
commission  and  his  conduct  was  intensely  loyal  at  all  times. 

The  Civil  War  history  of  Illinois  stands  out  resplendent  in  the 
fact  that  the  state  furnished  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  saved  the 
Union,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  organized  the  Union  Army  into 
victory. 
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Illinois  is  credited  with  twelve  major  generals,  namely  : Grant, 
Logan,  Oglesby,  Palmer,  McClernand,  Schofield,  Hurlbut,  Grierson, 
Pope,  Smith,  Merritt  and  Prentiss;  twenty  brevet  major  generals  and 
twenty-four  brigadier  generals.  The  State  furnished  256,000  men  for 
the  defense  of  the  Union,  over  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  population. 
These  were  divided  among  151  regiments  of  infantry,  17  of  cavalry, 
2 of  artillery  and  nine  independent  batteries. 

One  of  the  gems  of  literature  is  Lincoln’s  Farewell  Address, 
delivered  in  Springfield  as  he  was  leaving  to  assume  the  presidency. 
At  that  time  he  spoke  these  words : “My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my 
situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To 
this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I owe  everything.  Here 
I have  lived  a quarter  of  a century,  and  have  passed  from  a young' 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born  and  one  is  buried. 
I now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I may  return,  with 
a task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended 
him,  I cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I cannot  fail.  Trust- 
ing in  Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To 
His  care  commending  you,  as  I hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  com- 
mend me,  I bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.” 

Washington  and  Lincoln  were  two  of  the  greatest  characters 
that  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a nation’s  life.  We  would  not  detract 
one  scintilla  from  their  human  greatness,  but  we  like  to  think  of  them 
as  being  great  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  their  supreme 
moments  the  resplendent  reflection  of  that  Greater  Being,  that 
Lligher  Power,  by  whom  they  were  guided  and  whose  counsel  they 
sought. 

Illinoisans  will  ever  hold  in  memory  the  words  of  General  Grant 
spoken  at  the  close  of  the  great  internecine  struggle,  “let  us  have 
peace,”  and  the  World  War  has  given  us  another  four  words  to 
remember,  those  spoken  by  General  Pershing  at  that  tomb  in  France, 
“LaFayette  here  we  are.” 

Four  songs  were  written  by  Illinois  composers  during  the  Civil 
War  that  became  famous  war  songs.  They  were  “Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching,”  “The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,”  and 
“Just  Before  the  Battle  Mother,”  by  Root  and  “Marching  Through 
Georgia”  by  Work.  “Illinois,”  by  Chamberlain,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  state  songs. 

Loyal  Women  of  Illinois. 

The  loyal  women  of  Illinois  have  ever  been  by  their  devotion 
and  service  an  inspiration.  The  Civil  War  period  gave  marked  evi- 
dence of  their  worth.  Mother  Bickerdyke  of  Galesburg,  the  Civil 
War  nurse,  in  whose  memory  the  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  a 
monument  costing  $5,000,  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  service 
and  sacrifice  that  the  annals  of  history  records.  Her  achieve- 
ments were  as  unique  as  they  rvere  grand.  She  ranks  with  Clara 
Barton,  Dorothy  Dix,  Florence  Nightingale,  in  unselfish  and  heroic 
service.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  only  woman  reporter  present  at 
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the  Wigwam  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  western  department  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  one  of 
the  great  philanthropic  agencies  of  the  Civil  War.  Later  Mrs.  Liv- 
ermore became  one  of  the  great  woman  orators  and  lecturers  of  the 
country.  No  history  of  Illinois  would  be  complete  without  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Frances  Willard,  the  great  temperance 
worker  and  leader.  The  State  has  placed  a statue  of  Miss  Willard 
in  Statuary  Hall  at  the  National  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Women  of  Illinois  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Ladies’ 
Educational  Society,  organized  in  Jacksonville  in  the  thirties,  was 
the  first  organization  of  women,  officered  by  women,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  the  world.  The  women  of  Illinois  have  been 
and  are  today,  doers  whose  deeds  illuminate  the  story  of  the  State. 

The  Constitution  of  1870. 

In  1870  Illinois  adopted  its  third  constitution,  when  seventy- 
five  delegates  elected  by  the  people  drafted  a new  basic  law  for  the 
commonwealth.  George  Hitchcock,  a prominent  Chicago  attorney, 
was  elected  president  of  this  Constitutional  Convention.  The  Con- 
vention met  during  the  administration  of  John  M.  Palmer  and,  as 
g'overnor,  he  assisted  in  framing  the  executive  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  counsel  and  advice  were  frequently  sought  by  the 
delegates.  This  Constitution  has  served  well  the  purposes  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  last  legislature  passed  a resolution  pro- 
posing the  calling  of  another  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
people  will  pass  upon  this  proposition  at  the  election  to  be  held 
November  5th. 

In  1871  the  great  City  of  Chicago  was  visited  by  a most  dis- 
astrous fire,  which  brought  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  great  financial 
loss  to  the  metropolis  of  the  West.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  other  states,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
stricken  inhabitants,  was  a splendid  commentary  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  upon  the  ability  of  the  people,  to  repair  their  shat- 
tered homes  and  their  broken  fortunes. 

World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  held  in  Chicago, 
commemorating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  will  ever  stand  out  not  only  as  one  of  the  great  enter- 
prises in  the  history  of  Illinois,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  commemor- 
ative expositions  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-first  state,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  forty  thousand.  Today  the  population 
numbers  nearly  six  million  and  Illinois  stands  as  the  keystone  state 
in  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  As  a state 
it  is  one  of  the  most  level  of  the  entire  Union,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
watered,  having  over  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  water  courses  on 
its  surface.  In  proportion  to  its  area,  which  is  56,650  square  miles, 
it  has  more  land  under  cultivation  than  any  other  state.  In  1917 
it  led  the  Union  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  farm  products- 
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Its  great  underground  wealth,  consisting  principally  of  coal  and 
oil,  has  contributed  to  its  greatness  from  an  industrial  standpoint. 
But  great  as  the  state  is,  and  has  been,  from  a material  standpoint, 
the  wealth  of  Illinois  is  not  confined  to  material  things.  It  has  given 
to  the  nation  educators,  philanthropists,  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  a 
citizenship  that  has  adorned  the  pages  of  history  throughout  the 
decades.  William  Jennings  Bryan  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  native  of  Illinois  ever  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

Land  Grant  College  Bill. 

The  Land  Grant  College  Bill,  the  first  Civil  Rights  Bill  signed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862  and  introduced  in  Congress  by  Justin 
S.  Morrill  was  drawn  by  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  whose  outline  for  industrial  and 
mechanical  education  upon  which  this  bill  was  based,  can  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Granville  Convention,  a convention 
of  farmers  held  in  Putnam  County  in  1851.  The  state  Universities  of 
the  country  owe  their  origin  to  the  Land  Grant  College  Bill. 

Newton  Bateman,  known  as  the  Horace  Mann  of  the  West,  was 
seven  times  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  state  of  Ill- 
inois, and  is  known  as  the  founder  of  our  present  public  school  sys- 
tem. His  seven  biennial  reports  have  been  translated  into  five  for- 
eign languages.  Bateman,  the  first  time  he  ran  for  state  superin- 
tendent, was  opposed  by  two  ex-governors,  Governor  French  and 
Governor  Reynolds. 

The  collegiate  history  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  great  facts  in  its 
development,  and  within  its  territory  are  thirty-nine  colleges,  and 
five  State  normal  schools.  The  first  colleges  to  receive  a charter  were 
granted  their  rights  in  1835  and  three  schools  were  chartered  under 
this  act,  namely  Illinois  College,  Shurtlefif  College  and  McKendree 
College.  Illinois  College  was  the  first  institution  in  the  State  to 
graduate  a collegiate  class  which  was  in  1835. 

The  railroad  history  of  Illinois  is  without  parallel  in  the  Union 
and  the  state  has  the  greatest  railroad  mileage  of  any  of  the  forty- 
eight  commonwealths.  The  railroad  history  of  the  state  and  the 
Mississippi  V alley  had  its  beginning  in  1837,  when  a line  was  pro.' 
jected  east  from  the  Illinois  River  at  Meredosia,  running  through 
Jacksonville  and  terminating  at  Springfield.  This  was  known  as  the 
Northern  Cross  Railroad. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Illinois  was  the  “Illinois 
Llerald”  published  at  Ivaskaskia.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  date 
of  the  first  issue,  but  it  was  probably  about  1814.  The  Herald  was 
established  by  Matthew  Duncan,  a brother  of  Governor  Duncan. 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  The  Intelligencer.  The 
second  paper  was  the  Shawnee  Chief,  published  at  Shawneetown. 
The  Sangamo  Journal,  now  the  “Illinois  State  Journal,”  the  oldest 
paper  of  continuous  existence  in  the  State,  published  its  first  issue 
November  10,  1831.  There  are  now  published  in  Illinois  172  daily 
and  1,039  weekly  newspapers. 
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Governors  Since  the  Civil  War. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  the  governors  of  Illinois 
since  the  Civil  War  is  enough  to  attest  to  the  great  leadership  that 
the  people  have  had.  The  roll  is  a glorious  one  with  Oglesby, 
Palmer,  Beveridge,  Cullom,  Hamilton,  Fifer,  Altgeld,  Tanner, 
Yates,  Deneen,  Dunne  and  Lowden.  From  Yates  to  Yates,  the 
governors  of  Illinois  have  all  been  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  with 
the  exception  of  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  History  is  repeating  itself  in 
Illinois  in  the  Centennial  Year.  As  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War 
Douglas  led  a loyal  following  of  Democrats  to  the  support  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a Republican  president,  so  Governor  Frank  O.  Low- 
den in  the  crisis  of  the  World’s  War  is  safely  leading  a loyal  fol- 
lowing of  Republicans  in  support  of  President  Wilson,  a Democratic 
president,  in  the  conflict  that  he  has  on  his  hands.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

In  1861,  Illinois  gave  to  the  nation  its  peerless  leader,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  1918,  Illinois  joins  with  the  nation  in  giving  the  world, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  principles  of  Democracy  for  which  he 
stood,  and  of  which  he  was  the  great  exponent.  The  state  has  al- 
ready furnished  280,000  men  for  the  United  States  Army  and  thous- 
ands of  others  have  registered  for  service.  Its  six  million  people 
stand  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  that  may  be  necessary  to  support 
and  strengthen  this  great  force,  to  the  end  that  victory  may  come 
to  the  Allied  arms. 

Respect,  Reverence  and  Gratitude. 

Ennobled  by  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  the 
pioneers  and  great  men  of  the  past,  who  have  led  the  state,  Illinois 
is  passing  through  its  Centennial  Year,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
“Patriotism  is  a blind  and  irrational  impulse  unless  accompanied  by 
a knowledge  of  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy  and  the  privileges  that 
we  propose  to  defend.”  With  respect,  reverence  and  gratitude  for 
the  past,  we  come  to  the  present,  recognizing  that  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Christian  College,  the  Christian 
Home  and  the  Free  School  rest  our  power  and  the  beneficence  of 
our  institutions.  May  Illinois  begin  her  second  century  with  new 
strength  and  new  courage,  and  go  forward  with  a spirit  of  enthus- 
iasm and  confidence,  that  will  lead  in  the  pathway  of  real  pro- 
gress, to  greater  heights  of  accomplishment  and  power  in  the  days 
to  come. 
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EARLIER  ILLINOIS 

Part  I. 

“The  Masque  of  Illinois”  is  an  attempt,  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  made,  to  interpret  by  means  of  symbol  and  allegory  the 
245  years  (1673-1918)  of  the  history  of  the  Illinois  Country.  It  is, 
therefore,  a closely  written  synopsis  of  such  history,  no  event  having 
marked  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  State  and  its  people 
being  omitted. 

Illinois  is  first  shown  surrounded  by  her  Prairies,  Rivers,  Forests, 
and  Flowers,  which  may  be  taken  as  standing  for  our  natural  re- 
sources. Upon  this  primitive  and  idyllic  peace  Fear  intrudes,  accom- 
panied by  a band  of  Indians,  who  dance  War  and  Squaw  Dances.  They 
are  frightened  away  by  the  coming  of  the  French  (1673).  Joliet, 
La  Salle,  and  Tonty,  are  shown  as  symbolizing  certain  of  the  gifts  the 
French  brought  to  us;  religion,  the  most  valuable  of  these,  being  indi- 
cated by  the  procession  following  of  the  first  missionaries,  Fathers 
Marquette,  Hennepin,  Ribourde,  and  Membre,  with  their  Indian  con- 
verts, singing  the  “Vexilla  Regis”  to  the  old  monkish  air  actually  used 
in  that  day.  The  gayety  of  France  is  also  shown  in  a little  dance, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the  British  (1765),  who  fly  their 
old  flag  with  the  Crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  in  the  place  of 
the  French  Lilies.  The  British  are  routed  in  turn  by  the  Virginia 
frontiersmen  (1778)  then  in  alliance  with  France. 

The  bordermen  sing  “The  Virginian  Song,”  contemporary  in  both 
words  and  music,  and  bring  in  the  Pioneer  Maidens  to  dance  the 
“Virginia  Reel”  with  them,  indicating  the  nature  of  our  first  American 
settlers,  bringing  with  them  Virginia  herself,  our  first  American  ruler, 
who  in  turn  introduces  America,  for  whom  “Hail  Columbia”  is  sung, 
in  reference  to  the  cession  of  the  Illinois  Country  to  the  Nation  (1787). 
She  drives  Fear,  Tyranny,  and  Hate  far  from  the  scene,  that  Love, 
Freedom,  and  Justice  may  take  up  their  abode  with  us.  With  these 
as  sponsors,  America  crowns  Illinois  with  the  crown  of  Statehood 
(1818),  and  the  scene  concludes  with  the  singing  of  “Fair  Illinois”: 


Fair  Illinois 
Thine  every  joy 
Of  great  endeavor  ! 

Our  hearts  unite 
In  bonds  of  light 

With  thine  own  heart  for  ever ! 


So  shall  we  stand 
One  kindly  band 

In  blest  communion 
Of  mind  and  soul 
Made  glad  and  whole 

In  Freedom’s  sacred  Union  ! 
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Flower  Group. 


ILLINOIS  STATEHOOD 

Part  II. 

The  Centennial  Hymn,  “Our  Illinois,”  is  sung  and  Illinois  is  shown 
once  more  at  the  beginning  of  her  independent  career  as  a sovereign 
State  of  the  Union,  saying: 

The  beauty  of  youth  is  mine,  and  riches  more  than  gold  ; 

My  stalwart  sons  and  daughters  shall  bring  me  wealth  untold  ; 

Woodland  and  plain  are  mine  ; but  better  than  loam  and  tree 

Stout  hearts  and  visioned  eyes  to  keep  my  people  free. 

A maiden  comes  bringing  Slavery,  introduced  by  the  French  long 
before,  who  is  expelled,  standing  for  Governor  Coles’  successful  fight 
against  the  attempt  to  make  this  a slave  State  (1823).  The  Dance  and 
Song  of  Illinois  Boys  and  Girls,  for  the  immigration  which  Hocked  hither 
is  next,  and  the  welcoming  of  Lafayette,  who  was  received  at  Kaskaskia 
and  Shawneetown  (1825).  The  beginning  of  the  commercial  mining 
of  coal  and  the  breaking  plow  is  briefly  suggested  (1830),  and  the 
Blackhawk  War  (1832)  by  a repetition  of  the  War  Dance  and  Squaw 
Dance,  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  our  territory 
(1833).  The  building  of  canals  and  railways  is  symbolized,  before 
Illinois  rejects  the  bribe  of  Repudiation  (1S42-44),  and  of  Polygamy, 
first  proclaimed  by  Joseph  Smith  at  Nauvoo,  with  the  ensuing  expulsion 
of  the  Mormons  (1846).  In  a vision  Illinois  commemorates  the  gal- 
lantry of  our  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  Illinois 
Colleges  founded  before  1861  celebrate  themselves  and  the  spread  of 
education  in  the  State  in  the  preceding  decade.  Then  comes  the  Civil 
War,  the  panegyric  of  Illinois  being  interrupted  by  the  mourning  of  the 
Illinois  Company  for  its  heroic  dead,  broken  by  Illinois,  who  com- 
mands, in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  passage  of  the  Masque, 
as  follows: 


My  noble  sons,  my  noble  slain,  I mourn  ; 

Mourn  with  me,  kneel  and  mourn  my  sons  a while. 
Now  lift  your  heads  my  children,  seek  the  skies 
And  look  with  level  eyes  upon  the  sun. 

For  yours  the  deathless  voice  of  loyalty 
That  is  my  Douglas  ; all  the  glory  lit  * 

By  my  indomitable  Grant  tender 
Of  heart  to  vanquished  brethren  : aye,  and  yours 
And  mine  the  wistful  splendor  of  the  man 
Who  is  mankind  bound  up  in  one  strong  soul 
Compassionate  my  LINCOLN.  So  give  praise  ! 


An  Alleluia  follows  for  those  who  yield  their  lives  in  Freedom’s 
cause.  The  return  of  peace,  the  Chicago  Fire  (1871)  and  its  dance,  are 
followed  by  a prologue  speaking  the  lapse  of  time.  The  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  ( 1893)  is  indicated  by  the  Hymn  of  the  Nations, 
foreshadowing  the  Great  War,  the  words  of  which  are: 


The  Nations  come  in  greeting 
Upon  the  New  World’s  birth 
In  peace  and  happy  meeting 
From  all  the  ends  of  earth  ; 
They  come  by  joy  attended, 
The  Nations  great  and  small. 
The  Nations  weak  and  splendid  : 
Have  mercy  on  them  all  ! 


The  future  glooms  before  them — 
What  will  its  dark  days  bring? 
Shall  Freedom  hover  o'er  them, 
Or  crawl  they  to  a king? 

Some  put  their  trust  in  battle 
In  armies  and  the  sword, 

Men  sent  to  death  like  cattle  : 
Have  mercy  on  them.  Lord  ! 


The  autocrat  and  tyrant 

The  Armored  hands  of  Might, 
Against  the  world  conspirant 
What  care  they  for  the  Right  ? 
Our  soldiers  and  our  seamen 
Some  day  shall  rise  as  men 
To  leave  a world  of  Freemen  : 
God  keep  and  guard  them  then  ! 


And  the  curtain  falls. 
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ILLINOIS  AND  WAR 

Part  III. 

The  scene  shows  the  throne  of  Illinois,  with  the  Altar  of  War  and 
Hope  embellished  with  the  insignia  of  the  great  American  War 
Charities,  upon  it  the  great  seven  Lights  of  Battle  ready  for  lighting. 
The  Illinois  Counties  come  in  singing  the  first  stanza  of  “America  and 
Right,”  followed  by  Illinois  herself,  perplexed  and  in  deep  trouble.  She 
sends  for  her  ancient  counsellors,  Justice,  Love,  and  Freedom,  who 
advise  her  at  last  to  resolve  her  doubts  regarding  the  war  that  is  forcing 
itself  upon  her  by  calling  back  from  her  past  the  soldiers  from  her 
previous  wars,  with  their  women.  In  obedience  the  six  Lights  of  Battle 
are  lighted,  and  the  old  glories  revived  in  the  persons  of  men  and 
women  from  (1)  the  Revolutionary  War,  (2)  the  War  of  1812,  (3)  the 
Blackhawk  War,  (4)  the  War  with  Mexico,  (5)  the  Civil  War,  and 
(6)  the  War  with  Spain.  Each  band  testifies  that  its  fighting  and  self- 
sacrifice  led  to  greater  freedom  for  Illinois  and  for  the  world. 

To  the  throne  then  come  the  old  friends,  France,  our  first  ruler; 
Italy,  who  gave  us  Tonty,  the  first  white  settler  on  our  soil;  Belgium, 
who  sent  us  Father  Ribourde  from  Flanders,  our  protomartyr;  and 
Britain,  our  second  ruler.  Illinois  welcomes  them,  and  the  other 
Nations  on  the  side  of  Right  come  in  with  their  banners,  and  are  sworn 
to  make  an  end  of  war.  Illinois,  hesitant  no  longer,  herself  lights  the 
seventh  light.  At  the  last  the  slightly  adapted  chorus  of  the  Greeks 
before  Marathon  being  sung  in  translation  from  “The  Persians”  of 
HUschylus: 


Strike,  O ye  sons  of  the  West  for  your  lives, 
Freemen  are  ye  ! 

Strike  for  your  homes,  for  your  children  and  wives, 
Bend  not  the  knee  ! 

Strike  for  your  God  and  the  shrines  He  has  blest  ! 
Strike  for  the  graves  where  your  forefathers  rest ! 
Liberty  Victory  ride  from  the  West — 

Strike,  and  be  free ! 


With  the  singing  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  by  the  audience, 
the  Masque  is  ended. 


Wallace  Rice,  Author. 
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Leader  of  the  Trumpeters Charles  J.  Lorch 

Trumpeter Marion  Higgins 

Trumpeter Katharine  Low 

Prologue General  Frank  S.  Dickson 

Illinois Florence  Lowdex 

Fear Elmer  E.  Bradley 
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French  Officer C.  J.  Doyle 
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LaSalle E.  R.  Welch 

Tonty J.  R.  Leib 
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Membre Paul  Burns 

Ribourde T.  J.  Condon 

1673  Maiden Eleanor  Robinson 

British  Officer Harry  Smith 

Tyranny George  W.  Kenney 

Hate Charles  Hudson 

British  Soldier T.  J.  Sullivan 

Frontiersman W.  F.  Workman 

Virginia Louisa  Stericker 

America Christine  Brown 

Liberty Frances  Gardner 

Justice Mrs.  J.  R.  Leib 

Love Mrs.  Robert  McClure 

Crown  Bearer Mary  Jane  Meredith 

First  Page Lorna  Doone  Williamson 

Second  Page Virginia  Dare  Williamson 

1823  Maiden Della  Kikendall 

Slavery Henry  Lyman  Child 

Lafayette Herbert  W.  Georg 

Indian  Chief's  Daughter Mrs.  Paul  L.  Starne 

Repudiation Hugh  Graham 

1840  Maiden Mrs.  Dorothy  Dodds  Chisam 

Polygamy H.  M.  Solenberger 

1861  Maiden Louise  Hickox 

Fire  Dance Lucy  Bates 

1871  Maiden Gladys  Troxell 

Chicago Mrs.  John  Prince 

Herald Rev.  Lester  Leake  Riley 

Leader  of  Freedom Barney  Cohen 

Red  Cross Muriel  Stratham 

Acolyte Charlotte  Pasfield 

Acolyte Hildred  Hatcher 

The  Ranger J.  R.  Leib 

The  Pioneer Calvin  White 

Soldier  of  the  Mexican  War A.  D.  Mackie 

Soldier  of  the  Civil  War B.  C.  Bean 

Soldier  of  the  Spanish  War Burke  Vancil 

France Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Patton 

Italy Ethel  Lynn  Ross 

Belgium Mrs.  John  W.  Black 

Britannia Mary  Colgan 

England Mrs.  Arthur  Fitzgerald 

Scotland Mrs.  Beralla  Southwick 

Ireland Lo  Reixe  McGowan 
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Newfoundland Susie  Harl 
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Louise  Coe 
Ercell  Dowell 
Louise  Bebee 
Marion  Higgins 
Katharine  Low 


flowers 

Ida  I.  Brown 
Katherine  L.  McGinley 
Elizabeth  Troesch 
Dorothy  E.  O'Brien 
Margaret  S.  Yoggerst 
Marie  T.  Hallinan 
Katherine  Morris 
Katherine  Friedmeyer 
Marie  Bruscke 
Julia  Gedman 
Margaret  McDonald 
Cecelia  Hogan 
Martha  Scrogan 
PIelen  Scrogan 


prairies 

Jennie  B.  Otto 
Ella  B.  Keely 
Jane  Fixmer 
Virginia  S.  Osborne 
Anna  Shaughnessy 
Marie  Casey 
Josephine  Gorman 
Margaret  McGranoo 
Rose  Thon 
Verna  Armstrong 
Doris  Deaton 
Marie  Wise 


rivers 

Edith  E.  Edwards 
Mary  A.  England 
Ella  L.  Manning 
Marie  I.  Schou 
Ella  Chandler 
Helen  England 
Alice  Gorman 
Mildred  Rodger 
Helen  Tilley 
Francis  Schou 
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Burke  Vahcil 
Fred  Brooks 
Edwin  A.  Coe 
E.  W.  Wright 
V.  A.  Campbell 
Warren  Lewis 
Dr.  Scott  Walters 
H.  D.  Agee 


Hattie  Nelson 
Jeannette  Rowan 
Ethel  Thompson 
Bessie  Crafton 


Harry  W.  Nickey 
A.  F.  Shepherd 
L.  C.  Canham 


George  A.  Fish 
Samuel  Barker 
James  Riley 


INDIAN  BRAVES 

E.  M.  Shanklin 

C.  R.  Constant 

D.  T.  Queen 
J.  A.  Morton 
Ollie  Addleman 
Dare  I.  Martin 
Geo.  Hamilton 
B.  B.  Ni  ckels 
Arthur  Bridge 

INDIAN  MAIDENS 

Lillibelle  Troth 
Gertrude  Hall 
Ellen  Broaddus 
Ida  Johnson 

FRENCH  SOLDIERS 

Dr.  A.  W.  Barker 
Wm.  Diefenthaler 
J.  M.  Pollard 
Bud  Barber 


•J.  F.  Connelly 
Paul  Harmes 
Fred  Harmes 
Sam  Christopher 
W.  A.  Lester 
Harry  Converse 
Samuel  Eckel 
Albert  C.  Converse 


Lucille  Montgomery 
Stella  Nelson 
Ellen  Stevens 
Bessie  Stevens 


William  J.  Aurelius 
Harry  Watson 
Rice  J.  Moore 


FRENCH  WOODRUNNE 

A.  D.  Burbank 
Ted  Weites 
O.  F.  Davenport 
J.  E.  SCHWARZOTT 


RS 

J.  S.  Crugar 

L.  J.  Wylie 

M.  B.  Hoagland 


VEXILLA  REGIS  CHORUS 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bessie  Hanratty 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Hington 
Mrs.  Cummings 
Mrs.  Laura  Nichols 
Mrs.  Helen  Wemberg 
Mrs.  Oliver  Davenport 
Mrs.  Brownback 
Mrs.  Marie  Powell 
Mrs.  Theresa  O’Reilly 
Mrs.  John  Kohlbecker 
Mrs.  Jerry  Sexton 
.Sue  Boyle 
Mary  Barry 
Ollie  Kennedy 
Anna  Nally 
Jessie  Smith 
Gertrude  White 
Josephine  Yoggerst 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Stewart 
Thersa  Eglin 
Lokaine  Eglin 
Mary  Buoy 
Emily  Buoy 
Margaret  Buoy 
Thersa  Reynolds 
Bessie  PIiggins 


Elizabeth  Donelan 
Marie  Mulcahy 
Mrs.  Mayme  Stevens 
Margaret  Mulcahy 
Marie  Koenig 
Louise  M.  Desch 
Mrs.  Viola  E.  Hollida 
Mary  Delmore 
Margaret  Dolan 
Angela  Fischer 
Agnes  Mischler 
Mary  Shaughnessy 
Emma  Groesch 
Marie  Eglin 
Christine  Layendecke 
Catherine  Gorman 
Margaret  Dolan 
Edna  Gp.oesch 
Margaret  Nollen 
Gertrude  Staab 
Irene  Foster 
Nellie  Gaffigan 
Margap.et  Gaffigan 
Mary  Gaffigan 
Grace  Morgan 
Helen  Troesch 


Ella  Morgan 
Helen  Golden 
Marie  Hallihan 
Katherine  Hallihan 
Grace  Nordimeyer 
Thelma  Trent 
t Loretta  Doyle 
Irene  Hart 
Kate  Costello 
Josephine  Connolly 
Thos.  Reynolds 
Thos.  Yoggerst 
Gus  Link 
John  Kuhlman 
.7  Ed.  Dolan 

C.  N.  Groesch 
Jacob  Layendecker 
Earl  Kane 
J.  B.  Bird 
John  Fix 
Chas.  Metzger 
Sigmund  Rechner 
H.  Rabenstein 
Joseph  Geist 
James  Murphy 


FRENCH  COMPANY 


Doris  Babcock 
Dorthy  Johnston 
Jennie  Barnes 
Leonora  Patton 
Margaret  Potter 
Frances  Easley 
Dorothy  Runyan 


Elizabeth  Pasfield 
Emily  Owen 
Cecelia  Schirnding 
Luella  Harnsberger 
Charlotte  Pasfield 
Mabel  Stuart 
Lucille  Cazalet 


Kathryn  Kautz 
Mildred  Caskey 
Bertha  Harris 
Roxana  Watson 
Rowena  Shonweiler 
Grace  Peebles 


Harry  L.  Smith 
Edward  E.  Irwin 
E.  L.  Haas 
G.  E.  Dobson 


Harry  C.  Page 
J.  F.  Baker 
George  J.  Tunney 
S.  E.  Moore 
A.  D.  Fash 
C.  H.  Pickett 
Lee  Kincaid 


BRITISH  SOLDI  E 

Geo.  D.  Parkin 
D.  M.  Tilson 
Arthur  Lehne 
C.  A.  Gauker 

BORDERMEN 

■T.  A.  Bryden 
Miles  A.  Leach 
R.  E.  James 
Will  L.  Connor 
W.  B.  Jose 
Frank  T.  Keisacker 
W.  S.  Hurd 
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C.  W.  Vail 
Fred  C.  Kincaid 
Walter  Bachelder 


Carl  Congdon 
Barney  Oldfield 
E.  L.  Mathew 
Griffith  George 
A.  L.  Wi-iittenberg 
Clarence  Jones 


VIRGINIA  REEL 


SOLOISTS 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Guest 


THE  DANCERS 


Edward  S.  Boyd 

W.  R.  Flint 

O.  G.  Miller 

A.  C.  Margrave 

Harry  J.  Haynes 

William  L.  Bli'cke 

William  D.  McKinney 

Mr.  A.  B.  Harris  Mr.  Alfre 


Mrs.  W.  R.  Flint 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Miller 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Margrave 
Mrs.  Harry  J.  Haisks 
Mrs.  William  D.  McKinney 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Haas 
Miss  Elva  Boyd 

Bramblett  Mrs.  Kauffman 


CONTINENTAL  SOLDIERS 


Hr.  John  A.  Wheeler 
George  H.  Faxon 
Edward  Anderson 
C.  H.  Jenkins 
A.  B.  Simonson 
Sam  Metcalf 
Leigh  Call 


Chas.  T.  Bisch 
Russell  .James 
H.  A.  McElvain 
A.  R.  Abels 
Ray  Christopher 
A.  A.  Hart 
F.  A.  Land 


F.  O.  Lorton 
W.  D.  Mottar 
Wallie  Fleming 
J.  M.  Tucker 
C.  C.  Bradley 
Chas.  Price 


SLAVERY  GROUP 


CHILDREN  OF  ILLINOIS 


Geo.  Edward  Coe 
Geo.  French 
Billy  Meteer 
Hugh  Graham 
Billy  Lou  Jayne 
Sim  Fernandes 
Leon  Lambert 
Daniel  O’Connor 
James  Edw.  Mueller 
Maurice  Holahan 
Street  Dickerman 
James  Jones 


Bob  Patton 
Charles  Lanphier 
Halbert  Crews 
Marshall  Makers 
Nona  Walgren 
Elizabeth  French 
Mercedes  Mueller 
Mary  Meredith 
Mary  Linn  Culp 
Esther  McAnulty 
Alice  Burke 
Martha  McCann 


Margaret  E.  Jayne 
Catherine  Graham 
Clara  Graham 
Catherine  Murphy 
Elizabeth  Murphy 
Loretta  Bea 
Lorene  McGrath 
Virginia  S.  Osborne 
Helen  Fogarty 
Nancy  Jane  Mackie 
Mary  Fogarty 


FARMERS  AND  MINERS  AND 
CANAL  AND  RAILROAD  MAKERS. 


Charles  Grahm 
Charles  Bridges 
Marshal  McNeer 
Allen  Bergman 
Frank  Stowars 


BOY  SCOUTS 


Fred  Hahn — Scout 
Harold  Actom 
Lorence  Kunz 
Frank  Grebe 
John  Greleski 
Slanty  Wise 


Master 

Dwight  Trumbull 
Richard  New 
Stuart  Refler 
Will  News 
Robert  Scarf 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGES  FOUNDED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Illinois 

McKendree 

Shurtleff 

Monticello 

Knox 

Lombard 

Rockford 

Illinois  Woman’s  College 

Blackburn 

Hedding 

Eureka 


Wheaton 

Northwestern 

Augustana 

Ceaddock 

Concordia 

Northwestern  University 

Monmouth 

Lake  Forest 

Wesleyan 

Chicago  University 

State  Normal 
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THE  COLLEGE  GROUP  TRINITY  CHORUS  CHOIR 


OFFICERS  OF  CHORUS 

R.  Schoknecht,  Director  F.  Diesing,  Accompanist 

A,  Maurer,  Treasurer 

Assistants  to  Treasurer — Frank  Groth,  Louis  Koopman,  Anna  Durheim, 

Margaret  Behrens 


Dorothy  Adams 
Nellie  Baker 
Selma  Behrens 
Elizabeth  Bettinuhaus 
Anna  Busch 
Minnie  Durheim 
Clara  Engelder 
Carrie  Feuerbacher 
Margaret  Goering 
Charlotte  Friedmeyer 
Catherine  Friedmeyer 
Charlotte  Herzer 
Alme  Koopman 
Lucy  Lauterbach 
Helen  Link 
Edna  Link 
Hilda  Libka 
Martha  Maurer 
Helen  Meyer 
Johannah  Ostermeier 
Marie  Profrock 
Minnie  Reiss 
Louise  Reiss 
Eda  Richards 
Elizabeth  Richards 
Elsie  Roberts 


Alice  Baker 
Hildegard  Behrens 
Margaret  Behrens 
Anna  Brand 
Hilda  Brand 
Caroline  Bretcher 
Mayme  Grannemann 
Olga  Groth 
Gola  Goebel 
Alma  Hoffman 
Bertha  Ostermeier 


Herman  Sack 
Fred  Gabde 
Robert  Gaudlitz 
Louis  Groth 
Louis  Koopman 
Fred  Schmidt 
T.  Steinke 


George  Bettinghaus 
Leo  Brown 
Gus  Bretcher 
O.  H.  Bade 
Albert  Durheim 
Frank  Groth 


MEMBERS 

Sopranos 

Anna  Rdschke 
Marie  Sack 
Lydia  Sieving 
Ten  a Sommer 
Margaret  Sommer 
Margaret  Spitznagle 
Ruth  Streckfuss 
Elizabeth  Sturm 
Katherine  Sturm 
Alma  Sturm 
Lillie  Tarr 
Julia  Vogt 
Katherine  Van  Horn 
Dorothy  Van  Horn 
Marie  Zoellner 
Marie  Westerman 
Anna  Durheim 
Louse  Hoffman 
Margaret  Herzer 
Florence  Lauterbach 
Hedwig  Streckfuss 
Lyda  Tuxhorn 
Martha  Orlowski 
Mrs.  A.  Maurer 
Mrs.  F.  Groth 
H.  Goebel 

Altos 

Charlotte  Ostermeier 

Minnie  Ostermeier  Durheim 

Gustave  Pahnke 

Anna  Sack 

Julia  Siebert 

Hilma  Volle 

Minnie  Yaeck 

Kenneth  Schnepp 

Lillie  Tuxhorn 

Mrs.  O.  Bade 


Tenors 

Edward  Tarr 
Walter  Meyer 
Fred  Ostermeier 
Wilbur  Fargo 
Godfrey  Adams 
August  Eshlepp 
H.  Beck 

Basses 

William  Profrock 
Wm.  H.  Schnepp 
Robert  C.  Runge 
Adolph  Maurer 
Carl  Ostermeier 


MOURNERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Isaac  Guest,  Soloist 

Guard  of  Honor,  Members  Stephenson  Post  No.  30,  G.  A.  R. 


H.  H.  Biggs,  Commander 
R.  H.  Corson,  Vice-Commander  i 
R.  W.  Ewing  Joseph  De  Freitas 

E.  P.  Bartlett  H.  B.  Davidson 

.1.  B.  Inman  Chas.  Schuppel 

Wash  Irwin  Chas.  Elkin 

E.  S.  Johnson  I.  Guest 

W.  F.  McCoy  J.  M.  Stevenson 


} Color  Guard 

W.  H.  Newlin 
H.  H.  Keithley 
Michael  Hayes 
S.  S.  Nottingham 
John  Underfanger 
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SPIRIT  OF  FIRE 

Miss  Lucy  Bates 


Martha  Bliss 
Jeanette  Salzexsteix 


FIRE  SPRITES 

Bettie  Gullett 
Phoebe  Coe 


Katherine  Murray 
Rose  Alice  Coe 


Mary  Stuart 
Dorothy  Bair 
Lucille  Perry 


WATER  SPRITES 


Dorothy  Dickson 
Frances  Corson 
Dorothy  Sullivan 
Jeannette  Smith 


Margaret  Howey 
Dorothy  Coe 
Sybil  Stevens 


ILLINOIS  COUNTIES— AMATEUR  MUSICAL  CLUB  CHORUS 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLUB 

Mrs.  Paul  Starne,  President  Mrs.  George  Keys,  Vice  President 

Miss  Elberta  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Directors — Mrs.  Ray  Simmons,  Mrs.  Clarence  Jones,  Mrs.  V.  Y.  Dallman 


Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Kate 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


Harry  Steelman  Miss 
Elberta  Smith  Miss 
J.  F.  Hartwell  Miss 
Creighton  Borah  Miss 
Mary  Carter  Miss 
Paul  Starne  Miss 

John  Miller  Miss 

Walter  Reid  Miss 

Marie  Schevers  Miss 
E.  L.  Sturtevant  Miss 
Laura  Fisher  Miss 
Fisher  Miss 

Frank  Drake  Miss 

Cecil  Jackson  Miss 

Ray  Simmons  Mrs. 

Ernst  Helmle  Mrs. 
Mary  Hudson  Miss 
Caroline  Quirles  Miss 
Olivia  Monroe  Miss 

David  Lockie  Miss 

Bert  Weeks  Mrs. 

Nellie  Grant  Miss 
P.  P.  Powell  Miss 
Pearl  York  Miss 

W.  N.  Baker  Miss 

Herman  Abels  Miss 
Hugh  Graham  Miss 
Bessie  Hanratty  Miss 
Albert  LctkemeyerMiss 
J.  A.  Morton  Miss 

Mary  Jane  Howard  Miss 


Florence  Murray 
J.  G.  Fogarty 
E.  F.  Erler 
Irene  Hart 


Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 

Miss 


MEMBERS 

Elizabeth  Janssen 
Corrixe  Jacobs 
Edna  Neubeck 
Helen  Nelsch 
Helen  Fitch 
Helen  England 
Margaret  Jones 
Louise  Jacobs 
Elsie  Jacobs 
Helen  Donaldson 
Bernice  McDaniels 
Sue  Boyle 
Marie  Wise 
Earl  Farley 
Franz  Helmle 
Geo.  E.  Koehn 
Lucy  Hilmer 
Marie  Koenig 
Helen  Dresch 
Henrietta  Herman 
Marshall  Yetter 
Mary  Barry 
Irene  Foster 
Hazel  Newburn 
Minnie  W adkins 
Anna  Somdal 
Flora  Janssen 
Ruth  Conover 
June  Conover 
Eda  Nelsch 
Helen  Nelsch 
Mae  Mitchell 
Hilda  Wiley 
Mildred  Moore 
Glenna  Chute 
Audrey  L.  Clark 


Alice  G.  Lawler 
Marie  J.  Dorsey 
Alice  Condon 
May  Manning 
Mrs.  Edna  M.  Paullin 
Mrs.  Jean  Paullin 
Miss  Daisy  Parks 
Miss  Edna  Nelch 
Mrs.  Chas.  Clapp 
Mrs.  Harry  Cobb 
Miss  Wright 
Miss  Vera  Reinbold 
Marie  Fitch 
Loretta  Downey 
Marie  Farlow 
Katharine  Hartman 
Margaret  E.  Driscoll 
Cecilia  PIogan 
Nellie  Hughes 
Julia  Pugh 
Virginia  Bennett 
Hathaway  Bennett 
Sarah  Jones 
Edith  Withey 
Lilla  Withey 
Margaret  H.  McDonald 
Margaret  McCranor 
Elizabeth  Leider 
Marie  Bruseke 
Laura  Thomas 
Miss  Mary  Maloney 
Frances  C.  Wright 
Mrs.  J.  Edward  Wimberg 
Ethel  M.  Luby 
Esther  Finn-igan 
Josephine  Gorman 


WARS  OF  ILLINOIS  GROUP 

Colonel  Richings  J.  Shand,  Marsh 


J.  D.  Shaffer 
Henry  Offer 
L.  L.  Bacchus 
Dr.  E.  S.  Spindel 
W.  Sidney  Grundy 
G.  H.  Thoma 
G.  W.  Solomon 
E.  G.  George 
Curtis  E.  Lawrence 
Dr.  A.  N.  Owens 
G.  V.  Helmle 
Henry  R.  Marshall 
Robert  Curry 
Thomas  English 
Alexander  Miller 
Geo.  D.  Meredith 
Martin  Bolt 
John  Marland 
W.  H.  Bruce 
Fred  Wanless 


Walter  J.  Horn 
Thomas  Strong 
J.  H.  Ferreira 
Walter  Stehman 
Romie  Fields 
T.  Turley 
Edward  Smith 
Harry  J.  Thornton 
W.  A.  J.  Hay 
M.  D.  Morris 
Chas.  J.  Peterson 
J.  D.  Hudson 
Dr.  S.  D.  Zaph 
Dr.  G.  E.  Maxwell 
R.  F.  Bear 
R.  O.  Augur 
Fred  Gulick 
W.  H.  Conkling 
F.  M.  Legg 
L.  F.  Mansfield 


al 

Basil  W.  Ogg 

G.  P.  Kircher 
Henry  L.  Smith 
Rev-  E.  M.  Antrim 

H.  A.  Leidel 
Samuel  H.  Heidler 
John  Vose,  Jr. 
Louis  M.  Myers 
W.  B.  Robinson 
W.  O.  Homberg 

T.  C.  Smith 
Norman  Rein.both 
Dr.  A.  Banks 
John  L.  Scott 
J.  B.  Crane 
Henry  Bengel 
Julius  Myers 
Curtis  H.  Rottger 
Harry  Johnson 
James  H.  McMillon 
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WARS  OF  ILLINOIS  GROUP  - Concluded 


F.  R.  Atwood 

Norval  M.  Naylor 

F.  C.  Stone 

E.  B.  Shinn 

•T.  R.  Jones 

H.  J.  Spurway 

A.  J.  Parsons 

R.  E.  Corson 

H.  H.  Clark 

O.  S Morse 

Edwin  Rees 

J.  Maggentti 

H.  C.  Henkes 

Grover  W.  Yoder 

George  Spengler 

J.  H.  Raymond 

Norman  L.  Owen 

Louis  Roberts 

C.  R.  Beebe 

Albert  S.  Mitchell 

Myer  Fishman 

Wm.  B.  Chittenden 

Dii.  J.  C.  Walters 

Leo  Cohn 

L.  J.  Pulliam 

R.  D.  Sharen 

It.  C.  McLain 

W.  F.  Castleman 

Randolph  B.  Gaffney 

N.  B.  Clark 

Clayton  Barber 

C.  C.  Roundtree 

Morton  Barker 

R.  O.  Fishback 

A.  R.  Bidwell 

J NO.  W.  Vorhees 

F.  O.  Go  LICK 

George  C.  Felter 

J.  K.  Murdock 

Lester  Krick 

Dr.  .T.  M.  Shearl 

Wm.  M.  Winders 

B.  W.  Heady 

H.  W.  McDavid 

W.  T.  Fossett 

Lester  Gott 

W.  H.  Perkins 

Herman  J.  Rick 

W.  R.  SCHROEDEU 

D.  B.  Cannon 

Dr.  T.  J.  Kinnear 

Wm.  M.  Jageman 

Bridge  Brooks 

Donald  McDougal 

T.  M.  Bradford 

Walter  Jones 

C.  Monroe  Hill 

Chas.  Springer 

E.  B.  Harris 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Weakley 

A.  E.  Miller 

Wm.  L.  Blucke 

Edw  \rd  1 K ELLY 

F.  I,.  Everett 

Wm.  D.  McKinney 

Dr.  C.  M.  Mulligan 

Chas.  G.  Briggle 

G.  C.  Rockwell 

Harry  E.  Fletcher 

Ralph  Dickerson 

Geo.  Cresse 

W.  P.  Weinold 

Barney  Cohen 

Edward  S.  Boyd 

■T.  A.  Foster 

Bert  Bean 

Gerald  Edwin  Margrave 

Dr.  A.  C.  Baxter 

Amos  Sawyer 

W.  R.  Flint 

James  M.  Gullett 

JNO.  P.  UTT 

O.  G.  Miller 

Benjamin  Bruce 

Arthi'r  Neale 

A.  C.  Margrave 

Timothy  E.  Britton 

Fred  Klump 

Harry  .T.  Haynes 

H.  T.  Culp 

Elmer  Birks 

■T.  M.  Picco 

IT.  E.  Struble 

Dr. Francis  W.Shepap.dson  1 Iobert  Br. nicer 

Miss  Gladys  Marland 

L.  W.  Shade 

Fred  Cassell 

Miss  LaVerne  Marland 

I >r.  Robert  J.  Flentje 

M.  C.  Kline 

Miss  Luella  Payton 

A.  H.  Bogardus 

Ira  Busher 

Miss  Gladys  Parsons 

E.  G.  Bogardus 

J.  C.  Locher 

Oscar  Ansell 

Justice  Mellon 

Chas.  A.  Keck 

A.  W.  Chapman 

C.  A.  Washburn 

W.  A.  Dorr 

Thomas  Lawrence 

T.  E.  Park 

Eugene  Linxweiler 

D.  O’Keefe 

.1.  _\.  Miller 

Paul  Dobson 

H.  B.  Hill 

C.  S.  Miller 

Louis  N.  Rolle 

F.  R.  Dickerson 

C.  W.  Kessler 

Frank  Tomlin 

A.  D.  Sawyer 

Frank  Kavanaugh 

T.  L.  Muscat 

S.  Fernandes 

Frank  A.  Hall 

1 >.  H.  Brown 

Dr.  J.  A.  Day 

Roy  'I'.  Jefferson 

G.  A.  Coleman 

E.  F.  Armbruster 

BORDER  MEN  AND  WOMEN  (1778) 

With  Flag  of  Thirteen  Stars  and  Stripes 

ILLINOIS  RANGERS  AND  WOMEN  (1812) 

With  Flag  of  Fifteen  Stars  and  Fifteen  Stripes 

ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS  AND  WOMEN  (BLACKHAWK  WAR  1832) 
With  Flag  of  Twenty-four  Stars  and  Thirteen  Stripes 

SOLDIERS  OF  MEXICAN  WAR 
With  Flag  of  Twenty-nine  Stars  and  Thirteen  Stripes 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
With  Flag  of  Thirty  four  Stars 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 
With  Flag  of  Forty-five  Stars 

MEMBERS  OF  LINCOLN  HOME  CAMP,  NO.  64,  UNITED 
SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 


1G 


ALLIED  NATIONS 
Flag  Bearsr  and  Women 


LADIES  FROM  THE  EASTERN  STAR 


Ethel  Brown 
Alice  Brown 
Mrs.  Alfred  Brambi.ett 
Mrs.  Lillian  Bi  gg 
Clara  Brubaker 
Clara  Page 


Mabel  Pomphrey 
Nell  Nolden 
Marian  Welsh 
Emma  Gill 
Gi.adys  Gill 
Mrs.  Pali,  Kienzele 


Mrs.  Gary  Sin. Niger 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Boyd 
Mrs.  Walter  Flint 
.Mrs.  D.  H.  Irwin 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Jones 
Mrs.  W.  D.  McKinney 


Flag  Bearers  from  Ansar  r emple 

Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti. 
Honduras.  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Montenegro,  Panama,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  San  Marino,  Serbia,  Siam,  Uruguay, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


GUARD  OF  HONOR 
H.  H.  Biggs  and  R.  H.  Corson 

COLOR  BEARER 

William  Louis  Jayne,  Drummer.  Louis  De  Pron,  Jr. 
John  A.  Hauberg’s  Rock  Island  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 

ILLINOIS  RESERVE  MILITIA 


Major — Frank  rt.  Simmons,  1st  Battalion,  5th  Regiment 
Co.  D,  5th  Regiment 

Captain B.  F.  Bliss 

1st  Lieutenant ffsi.  H.  McLain 

2nd  Lieutenant Harry  E.  Stott 

65  Members 

Major — Hal  M.  Smith,  1st  Battalion,  7th  Regiment 
Co.  A,  7th  Regiment 

Captain James  A.  Jones 

1st  Lieutenant Robert  W.  Troxelt. 

2nd  Lieutenant Frank  L.  Melix 

65  Members 

Company  B,  7th  Regiment 

Captain Lauren  W.  Coe 

1st  Lieutenant .Jesse  K.  Peyton 

2nd  Lieutenant Henry'  L.  Patton 

65  Members 


Stage  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Helmle,  architect. 
Costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Russell  Abdill  and  Miss  Lillian  Lidman. 
Costumes  executed  by  Mrs.  Heimlich,  Miss  Lillian  Lidman  and  Schmidt 
Costume  and  Wig  Company. 

Concert  Master — Mr.  John  L.  Taylor. 

Accompanlste — Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Bliss. 

Stage  Properties — Mr.  1.  Franklin  Kalb. 

Electric  Lighting — Mr.  Charles  A.  Meador. 

Stage  built  by  Mr.  .T.  Clyde  Evans. 

Dyeing  of  Illinois  Company  Costumes  by  Mrs.  Addifc  DeFrates. 
Assistants  to  Mr.  Bruegger — Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  Mr.  A.  D.  Burbank. 
Assistant  to  Col.  Richings  J.  Shand — Mr.  George  C.  Wood. 

The  Torch  of  Freedom  and  the  Lights  of  War  executed  by  George  and 
Reazer. 
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“Ye  who  would  learn  the  glory  of  your  past 
And  form  a forecast  of  the  things  to  he , 

Give  heed  to  this,  a city’s  trumpet  blast,  and  see 
Her  pictured  life  in  pageantry.” 


■ — F.  H.  Williams. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


WITH  authority  resulting  from  successful  experience,  Florence 
Magill  Wallace,  the  author  of  this  Hand  Book,  tells  in  simple, 
concise  words  the  salient  facts  about  pageants  and  pageant  building. 

The  bibliography  on  American  Pageantry  is  extensive,  but  this 
addition  commends  itself  because  of  its  briefness  and  directness,  and 
because  it  gives,  like  the  rules  of  First  Aid,  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  immediate  action. 

That  this  work  will  assist  in  the  inception  and  production  of 
pageants,  and  through  them  bring  community  betterment,  increased 
civic  consciousness,  and  patriotic  education,  is  the  hope  which  prompts 
its  publication. 

Jessie  Palmer  Weber, 
Chairman,  Pageant  Committee, 
Illinois  Centennial  Commission. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Purposes  of  Pageantry. 


ET'S  give  a pageant”  is  an  often-heard,  worthy  suggestion.  But 
^ too  frequently  the  project  goes  no  further  than  the  suggestion. 
Though  hundreds  of  American  cities  have  the  pageant  habit,  there  are 
many  more  too  timid  or.  too  conservative  to  undertake  such  ventures. 
An  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  such  timidity  is  not  well 
founded. 

Giving  a pageant  is  a big  task.  No  one  can  deny  that.  But  the 
bigness  of  it  is  just  what  makes  it  commendable  and  worth  while.  A 
pageant,  to  be  ideal,  should  be  thoroughly  democratic  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  involve  the  interest,  cooperation,  and  assistance  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  Pageants  should  be  built  in  sizes  corre- 
sponding to  the  numbers  in  the  community  making  the  presentation. 

The  necessary  qualifications  for  giving  one  are  civic  pride  and 
the  desire  for  community  betterment.  No  city  is  too  large  and  few 
are  too  small  to  measure  up  to  these  qualifications. 

Of  the  many  reasons  why  pageants  should  be  given,  three  stand 
out  in  importance:  First,  to  provide  patriotic  education;  second,  to 

promote  community  solidarity ; third,  to  give  a large  number  oppor- 
tunity for  self  expression. 

By  no  other  means  can  the  history  of  a particular  city,  state  or 
nation  be  so  well  and  deeply  impressed.  “The  Birth  of  a Nation,”  the 
motion  picture  that  successfully  depicts  post-Civil  War  conditions,  is 
an  historical  pageant.  Not  only  do  pageants  serve  in  educating  the 
foreign  born  to  an  appreciation  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
place  of  their  adoption,  but  they  are  equally  effective  in  arousing 
loyalty  and  devotion  in  those  who  call  the  particular  place  “home.” 
History  visualized  is  always  more  impressive  than  history  merely  read 
about.  The  pageant  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  carrying  home 
lessons  in  practical  patriotism. 

Pageants  promote  community  solidarity  by  appealing  to  the  com- 
munity consciousness  and  by  requiring  large  numbers  to  work  together 
cooperatively.  That  the  aftermath  of  a great  pageant  leaves  the  fac- 
tions, the  wards,  the  north  sides  and  the  south  sides  less  divided 
against  each  other,  is  the  invariable  testimony  of  those  who  have  given 
it  a trial.  It  has  in  it  a great  “get  together”  influence.  Many  who 
would  otherwise  remain  strangers,  get  acquainted,  and  in  a larger  sense 
the  whole  community  becomes  acquainted  with  itself.  A pageant  well 
done  is  occasion  for  satisfaction  and  pride  to  each  one  taking  part  as 
well  as  to  all  who  attend  or  in  the  smallest  way  assist.  Not  infre- 
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quently  these  great  spectacles  awaken  such  an  earnest  desire  for  a 
better  and  more  beautiful  city  that  they  serve  as  forerunners  of  exten- 
sive cleaning  and  beautifying  enterprises. 

To  afford  opportunity  for  self  expression  is  one  of  the  great  mis- 
sions of  American  Pageantry.  Our  industrial  system  more  and  more 
limits  self  expression.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  ever  increasing 
specialization.  Fifty  years  ago  the  man  who  learned  to  be  a piano- 
maker  had  to  know  how  to  make  the  case,  how  to  set  and  tune  the 
strings,  how  to  adjust  the  action  of  the  mechanism: — in  short,  how  to 
build  and  complete  a piano.  Now,  by  contrast,  the  man  goes  into  the 
factory  and  instead  of  learning  how  to  do  many  things,  he  learns  how 
to  do  one  thing  rapidly.  If  he  works  on  the  strings  he  does  not  work 
on  the  sounding-board  or  the  case.  Specialization  takes  much  of  the 
art  out  of  work  and  thus  automatically  creates  the  demand  for  more 
art  in  play.  So  it  often  happens  that  a pageant  day  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  performers,  for  from  that  day  they  realize 
the  importance  of  ease  and  grace  in  action,  and  dignity  and  poise  in 
appearance.  Greatest  of  all  is  the  benefit  which  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  a part  of  a beautiful  spectacle.  Because  of 
its  size,  its  elasticity,  its  adaptability,  the  pageant  is  the  best  known 
vehicle  for  giving  an  outlet  to  the  innate  and  holy  desire  for  self 
expression. 

These  three  reasons  for  pageantry  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  something  of  the  merit  in  the  sugges- 
tion, “Let’s  give  a pageant,”  and  to  commend  the  suggestion  as  worthy 
and  acceptable. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Laying  the  Foundation. 


ASSUME  now  that  the  suggestion,  “Let’s  give  a pageant,”  has  been 
favorably  received,  and  has  evolved  into  the  resolution,  “We  are 
going  to  give  a pageant.”  Without  such  a resolution  no  pageant  is 
possible.  If  the  decision  is  merely,  “We  are  thinking  about  giving  a 
pageant,”  or  “We  have  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  a pageant,”  or  “We  think  that  later,  perhaps  next  year, 
we  will  give  a pageant,”  the  chances  are  that  the  pageant  project  wilt 
vanish  into  thin  air.  But  if  the  resolution  is  definitely  stated,  plans 
for  action  will  be  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  labors  of  the  pageant 
promoters  will  not  prove  in  vain. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare.  Prepare  against  the  social 
slackers  who  will  lament  the  resolution  because  it  involves  so  much 
work ; against  the  procrastinators,  who  think  that  no  time  is  so  good 
as  later ; against  the  calamity  mongers,  who  say,  “It  is  an  extravagance 
that  we  can  not  afford”  ; against  the  gossips,  who  say,  “Mrs.  So-and-So 
is  working  hard  for  it  just  to  further  her  own  ends.”  Be  prepared  to 
pay  no  attention  to  such  detractors.  Their  influence  is  negligible  unless 
encouraged  by  too  much  attention.  You  have  resolved  to  give  a pageant. 
Now  stay  loyally  by  your  resolution — that  is  the  first  thing  to  do.  You 
will  find  if  you  take  this  attitude  that  that  which  loomed  as  a large 
; difficulty  will  fade  into  insignificance.  Remember  that  giving  a pageant 
| is  a patriotic  service  and  proceed  like  patriots  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties. 

The  second  step  is  to  secure  sponsors  for  the  pageant  and  to 
appoint  the  necessary  committees.  Sponsors  are  necessary  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  capital  to  put  an  affair  on  right.  When  properly 
1 done  a pageant  will  pay  all  expenses  and  clear  up  a handsome  sum 
ij  besides,  but  having  it  sponsored  puts  it  on  a right  business  basis  in  the 
very  beginning  and  arouses  the  keen  interest  of  responsible,  well-to-do 
rj  citizens.  jTake  care  to  get  the  right  kind  of  person  or  committee  to 
ij  secure  sponsors.  Pageant  efficiency  begin, s right  at  this  point. 

The  necessary  committees  that  should  be  selected  without  delay 
j are,  first,  the  Supenfising  Committee,  or  Committee  on  Arrangements ; 

second,  Grounds  Committee ; third,  the  Publicity  Committee ; fourth, 
j Finance  Committee;  fifth,  the  Cast  Committee;  sixth,  the  Music  Com- 
| mittee  ; seventh,  the  Costume  Committee.  For  advice  about  committees 
see  special  chapter  IV  on  “Committees.” 

Now  that  you  have  made  your  resolution,  secured  your  sponsors, 

; appointed  your  committees,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a success- 
> ful  pageant. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Superstructure. 


TO  complete  the  superstructure  and  make  it  a work  of  art  it  is 
necessary  to  call  for  the  direction  of  a Master  Builder.  This 
Master  Builder,  better  known  as  the  Pageant  Master,  may  be  secured 
from  among  your  own  citizens  or  may  be  called  in  from  another  place. 
Whatever  your  decision  as  to  your  Pageant  Master,  it  is  weil  to  bear 
in  mind  that  only  an  individual  of  exceptional  gift  and  broad,  thorough 
experience  is  capable  of  making  a successful  presentation.  Money 
spent  in  securing  the  very  best  Master  is  often  economy,  and  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  an  outsider  can  deal  more  efficiently  with 
the  large  number  to  be  handled  than  can  some  local  leader  handicapped 
by  too  many  intimate  personal  acquaintances. 

See  to  the  matter  of  securing  the  Master  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  get  from  him  necessary  preliminary  directions.  When  he 
arrives  be  ready  to  recognize  him  as  commander  in  chief,  and  without 
whining  or  whimpering  implicitly  obey  orders.  Remember  that  to  take 
in  charge  a large  number  of  children,  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  often  even  older  men  and  older  women,  and  in  a few  days  have 
them  prepared  to  walk,  talk,  ride,  run,  dance  and  sing  in  a manner  to 
convey  a spectacle  of  natural  beauty,  is  such  a huge  task  that  it  can  be 
well  accomplished  only  when  each  participant  does  his  very  best. 

Let  the  building  proceed  rapidly  to  completion.  Hit  the  iron  while 
it  is  hot.  While  the  Advertising  Committee  is  heralding  the  event  far 
and  wide,  and  the  sponsors  and  patrons  and  patronesses  are  selling  the 
tickets,  let  every  other  committee  be  equally  active  in  discharging  its 
particular  duties. 

Thus  may  successfully  be  built  a pageant  which  will  provide  excel- 
lent entertainment,  promote  community  solidarity,  and  give  opportu- 
nities for  self  expression.  Let  those  who  put  their  hands  to  such  a 
constructive  task  cease  not  their  efforts  until  a completed  temple  of 
beauty  stands  imperishable  in  memory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Committees. 


FIRST — Committee  on  Arrangements  or  Supervising  Committee. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  three, 
and  not  more  than  five,  on  this  committee.  The  duties  correspond  to  the 
duties  of  the  directors  of  an  incorporated  company  in  business.  They 
direct  the  business,  but  do  not  look  after  the  details.  They  outline 
definite  policies  and  plans,  and  act  as  a court  of  final  appeal  in  'all 
disputes.  The  success  of  the  pageant  depending  largely  upon  this 
committee,  requires  that  each  member  should  be  capable  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

Second — The  Grounds  Committee.  Three  members  are  enough. 
Use  on  this  committee  those  who  have  the  taste  to  select  an  ideal  place 
and  the  business  ability  to  make  such  preparations  as  clearing  away 
fences  or  debris,  building  bleachers,  boxes,  and  dressing  rooms. 
Employ  no  lazy  persons  on  this  committee ; select  those  who  do  not 
shrink  from  hard  work. 

Third — The  Publicity  Committee.  Perhaps  five  members  are 
better  than  only  three  for  this  committee ; but  in  no  case  should  the 
number  exceed  seven.  Suggestions  for  the  work  of  this  committee 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  “Finances  and  Advertising.” 

Fourth — The  Finance  Committee.  Use  one  member  only  for  this 
committee  and  let  all  funds  pass  through  his  hands,  and  all  expendi- 
tures receive  his  O.  K.  This  method  avoids  confusion  and  enables 
the  committee  to  keep  a clean,  clear  record  of  all  money  taken  in,  as 
well  as  of  what  is  paid  out.  Obviously  the  individual  should  be  one 
of  unquestioned  honesty  and  business  ability. 

Fifth — The  Caste  Committee.  Three  members  are  sufficient.  If 
.additional  help  is  needed  the  three  may  appoint  helpers.  The  duties 
of  this  committee  are  to  secure  and  keep  a caste.  Securing  a caste  is 
often  easier  than  keeping  the  completed  caste  up  to  quota,  and  in'  good 
working  order.  Certain  members  of  the  caste  will  withdraw  or  resign. 
Often  this  happens  because  of  sickness.  (Frequently  the  illness  is 
real,  and  not  merely  pretended.)  Some  will  withdraw  because  they 
have  not  been  assigned  star  parts.  The  Caste  Committee  must  meet 
all  such  exigencies  with  quiet  calmness,  and  if  unable  to  reason  the 
deserters  into  returning  to  the  ranks,  it  must,  without  fuss  or  com- 
plaint, procure  suitable  substitutes.  Do  not  burden  your  Pageant 
Master  with  these  difficulties.  To  do  so  limits  his  efficiency  and  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  stage  the  best  possible  production.  Many 
Caste  Committees  take  the  wrong  attitude  in  their  efforts  to  get  indi- 
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viduals  to  take  part.  They  approach  the  prospective  performer  as 
though  they  were  asking  a favor.  In  reality  the  favor  is  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  a privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  a part  of  such  a great  event, 
while  the  training  under  the  direction  of  a competent  Pageant  Master 
more  than  recompenses  for  any  loss  of  time  or  inconvenience.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  beg  any  one  to  do  his  part  if  the  matter  is  presented 
to  him  as  an  advantageous  privilege  that  he  can  not  afford  to  let  slip, 
rather  than  as  a duty  you  are  begging  him  to  perform.  Tact,  patience, 
skill  and  determination  are  required  of  the  Caste  Committee.  . 

For  a pageant  of  magnitude,  when  a large  caste  is  necessary, 
most  of  the  work  of  the  Caste  Committee  must  be  accomplished 
through  helpers.  An  ideal  plan  is  to  have  the  Caste  Committee  select 
for  each  group  of  performers  a chaperon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure 
and  organize  the  members  of  this  group.  For  example:  There  will 
perhaps  be  needed  a large  group  of  young  girls  to  take  the  parts  of 
the  Indian  maidens.  For  this  group  it  is  advisable  to  invite  the  local 
camps  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Ask  one  of  the  leaders  of  a camp  to 
be  the  chaperon ; she  to  invite  the  required  number,  tell  them  of  the 
first  meeting  for  rehearsal,  accompany  them  to  this  first  rehearsal. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a chaperon  to  attend  all  rehearsals,  oversee 
details  regarding  costumes,  etc.  And  so  with  all  the  chaperons  for 
the  various  groups. 

The  duty  of  chaperonage  should  be  assigned  to  those  who  have, 
aside  from  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  the  social  prominence  and 
prestige  to  impress  the  public  with  the  fact  that  the  pageant  move- 
ment is  sponsored  by  the  best  and  most  popular  women  of  the  city. 
When  the  services  of  fifteen  or  twenty  such  women  are  enlisted,  and 
their  names  as  chaperons  are  sufficiently  advertised,  the  success  of  the 
personnel  of  the  caste  is  assured.  Ask  these  women  to  be  careful  in 
choosing  from  each  and  every  faction  comprising  all  of  the  social  i 
activities  of  the  town.  Endeavor  to  enlist  the  members  of  every 
society  which  stands  for  service.  Do  not  ask  too  many  from  one  i 
family,  unless  all  are  especially  talented.  Talent  should  be  considered  i 
first.  Let  the  chaperons  meet  together  and  compare  lists  of  names ; 
see  that  no  prominent  singer  or  artist  is  omitted.  Invite  them  all, 
whether  they  are  on  your  calling  list  or  not.  Invite  the  caste  within 
three  days  and  have  the  required  number  ready  by  the  time  the  Pageant  < 
Master  arrives  for  the  first  rehearsal. 

The  requirements  needed  for  this  committee  as  a whole  are  tact,  : 
kindness,  broadmindedness  and  charity.  Snobbishness  is  the  one  ele- 
ment that  must  be  eliminated  from  this  group  of  helpers. 

Sixth — Music  Committee.  Appoint  one  member  only.  Unless  you 
want  to  spoil  your  chance  for  a successful  pageant,  do  not  appoint  as 
a music  committee  the  various  choir  leaders  or  heads  of  musical  asso- 
ciations. Let  the  one  member  of  the  Music  Committee  be  the  musical  [ 
director,  and  permit  him  to  choose  as  many  assistants  as  he  desires. 
When  once  the  committee  is  appointed,  stand  loyally  by  the  choice, 
exerting  due  efforts  to  see  that  nothing  falls  short  of  full  and  complete 
cooperation. 
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Seventh — The  Costume  Committee.  As  with  the  Music  Com- 
mittee, so  with  the  Costume  Committee — one  person  should  be  in 
charge.  This  member — ordinarily  known  as  the  wardrobe  mistress — - 
may,  of  course,  appoint  as  many  assistants  as  she  desires,  but  she 
must  be  the  responsible  one,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  costumes 
are  promptly  and  properly  prepared  and  accounted  for. 

All  the  Pageant  Committees,  from  the  Supervising  Committee 
to  the  Costume  Committee,  should  work  together  harmoniously  in 
the  endeavor  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of  the  Pageant 
Master. 

The  pageant  organization  resembles  the  organization  of  an  army. 
The  Pageant  Master  is  commander-in-chief.  The  Supervising  Com- 
mittee is  the  war  council ; the  other  committees  are  departmental 
heads. 

When  such  an  organization  acts,  if  harmony  is  maintained,  and 
if  all  the  committees  faithfully  perform  their  tasks,  a successful  and 
profitable  pageant  results. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Finances  and  Advertising. 


IMPORTANT  in  making  plans  for  a pageant  are  the  questions  of 
finance.  Is  a pageant  expensive  to  produce,  and  can  it  be  made 
profitable?  Experience  proves  that  money  can  be  made  out  of  a 
pageant,  and  that  the  expense  of  production  need  never  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  returns.  There  are,  of  course,  no  fixed  rules  as  to 
the  outlay  required  for  a satisfactory  production.  Much  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  probable  response  of  the  public. 
Sometimes  money  has  been  lost  on  pageants,  but  so  it  has  on  any 
kind  of  venture.  As  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  loss  invariably 
trace  to  inefficient  advertising,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  a properly 
advertised  pageant  always  brings  profitable  returns. 

Making  money  should  not  be  the  first,  or  even  the  second  or 
third  object  of  pageantry.  The  primary  objects  have  already  been 
stated,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  to  those  who  need  to  be 
assured  that  the  undertaking  will  not  involve  financial  loss,  the  evi- 
dence is  submitted  that  all  well  advertised  pageants  have  paid  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  promoters. 

These  suggestions  to  the  Publicity  Committee  are  not  intended 
as  any  kind  of  a complete  resume  of  all  the  things  the  committee  should 
do.  The  committee  should  use  every  available  method  for  keeping  the 
pageant  in  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  public.  Advertising  the  pageant 
is  one  thing  that  can  not  be  overdone. 

It  is  well  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  most  successful  advertisers 
in  the  community.  They  will  be  able  to  suggest  new  and  novel  methods 
that  would  escape  those  not  directly  connected  with  the  advertising 
business. 

Have  a good  representative  in  each  church  and  each  lodge  in  the 
city,  and  instruct  these  representatives  to  see  that  the  announcement 
is  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

Use  the  public  schools.  That  an  enthusiastic  child  is  the  best 
advertising  medium  is  witnessed  by  the  success  of  the  great  American 
Circus. 

Advertise  a balloon  ascension  the  day  the  tickets  go  on  sale.  From 
the  top  of  some  tall  building  release  twelve  toy  balloons,  each  with  a 
free  ticket  attached.  A most  interesting  and  exciting  chase  will  ensue, 
but  seldom  will  any  of  the  tickets  be  lost. 

When  possible  get  permission  to  indicate  by  arrows  painted  on 
the  sidewalks  the  direction  of  the  pageant  grounds.  Printed  arrows 
placed  in  prominent  windows  also  do  good  service. 

Hold  a contest  for  the  best  posters  drawn  by  the  members  of  the 
High  School.  Give  the  contest  wide  publicity  and  display  the  winning 
posters  in  prominent  places. 

Use  skill  in  getting  favorable  free  notices  in  the  newspapers,  but 
also  spend  real  money  in  running  display  ads.  Display  ads  bring  prof- 
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itable  returns.  Provide  daily  bulletins  for  the  papers,  giving  news  or 
the  rehearsals. 

Plan  your  advertising  campaign  systematically,  so  that  it  pro- 
gressively increases  in  interest  and  intensity  toward  the  final  days 
Hit  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  Two  weeks  of  rapid  fire  work  will  bag 
more  game  than  months  of  dilatory  attacks  upon  the  public.  Keep  at 
it.  Remember  the  lines  from  Chidian  Philosophy: 

Let  a man  talk  a very  long  while, 

Let  a man  talk  a very  long  while, 

Let  a man  talk  a very  long  while, 

A hole  he  will  bore  in  a rock. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Hints  for  the  Pageant  Master. 


ET  us  use  the  term  “Master”  for  the  one  who  directs  the  pageant. 

* A woman  is  as  deserving  of  the  title  as  a man,  for  with  man 
or  woman  nothing  short  of  mastery  is  required  to  effectively  present 
a pageant.  The  terms  “mistress”  and  “actress”  are  rapidly  giving  way 
to  the  more  suitable  ones  of  “master”  and  “actor,”  and  soon  we  may 
consistently  say  with  Shakespeare : “All  the  world’s  a stage,  and  all 
the  people  actors  on  it.” 

To  those  who  have  not  had  considerable  experience  with  big 
undertakings,  the  best  advice  is  to  begin  on  something  smaller  than  a 
pageant.  To  those  who  have  successfully  staged  pageants,  these  hints 
are  intended  to  be  suggestive  only,  and  are  given  with  due  reticence. 

Prominent  among  the  characteristics  of  a successful  master  are 
a cool  head,  ability  to  think  quickly,  and  a forceful,  pleasing  person- 
ality. Vexations  come  from  all  sides,  and  unless  one  can  calmly  meet 
difficulties,  he  lacks  something  required  for  successful  producing.  A 
slow  thinker  has  no  more  business  trying  to  manage  a pageant  than 
has  a chess  player  trying  to  manage  a major  baseball  league.  Quick 
decision  is  essential.  A master  must  have  a personality  that  is  forceful 
as  well  as  pleasing,  so  that  he  can  give  orders  in  a manner  that  makes 
obedience  a pleasure. 

Such  are  the  prominent  outward  characteristics  of  one  qualified 
to  be  a pageant  master.  But  beneath  these,  and  just  as  necessary, 
must  be  the  abiding  desire  to  serve  and  the  sincere  purpose  to  give  out 
help  through  personal  presence  as  well  as  through  the  final  completed 
beautiful  drama  or  spectacle.  Usefulness  is  the  foundation  and  service 
the  keystone  of  this,  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  mastery. 

Often  a master  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  do  too  much  of 
the  work  himself.  Pie  goes  by  the  rule  that  the  best  way  to  get  a thing 
done  right  is  to  do  it  yourself.  And  it  is,  when  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  done;  but  where,  as  with  the  pageant,  there  are  literally  a thou- 
sand things  to  be  done,  that  old  rule  is  superseded  by  the  better  one: 
The  way  to  get  things  dhne  is  to  get  helpers  to  do  them  as  well  or 
better  than  you  would  yourself.  To  supervise  does  not  mean  the 
neglect  of  details,  but  rather  the  careful  attention  to  details  through 
the  medium  of  helpers. 

This  recommendation  may  be  carried  into  the  rehearsals.  It  is 
not  so  necessary  to  shew  the  caste  just  what  to  do  and  just  how  to  do 
it  as  it  is  to  convey  to  the  performers  a picture,  a conception,  of  the 
effect  you  want.  Thu:  you  may  play  upon  your  caste  as  the  leader  of 
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an  orchestra  plays  upon  the  particular  divisions  of  instruments  with 
resultant  beauty  and  harmony. 

Many  a pageant  has  come  short  of  its  possibilities  because  the 
master  lacked  faith.  You  must  not  only  have  faith,  but  you  must  let 
each  person  feel  that  your  faith  is  especially  well  founded  in  him. 
For  bad  rehearsals  there  is  no  cure  like  the  faith  cure. 

Withal  you  must  have  system.  It  is  surprising  what  an  aid  it  is 
to  have  definitely  arranged  rehearsals  at  hours  suited  to  the  particular 
divisions  to  be  rehearsed.  Avoid,  at  least  through  the  preparatory 
days,  the  confusion  of  having  too  many  on  hand  at  one  time.  When- 
ever possible,  use  large  charts  showing  at  just  what  hours  certain 
classes  are  to  receive  instructions. 

At  the  beginning  it  is  well  for  a master  to  diplomatically  let  the 
committees  and  members  of  the  caste  know  that  he  is  developing 
ability  for  mind  reading,  and  does  not  on  that  account  need  to  be 
informed  about  anybody.  By  some  such  a method  he  may  be  able  to 
avoid  some  of  the  gossip  that  a few  feel  it  their  special  mission 
to  retail. 

Finally,  so  live  and  work  that  through  you  the  community  may 
be  brought  to  a better  understanding  of  itself  and  its  mission,  and  that 
the  vision  of  the  pageant  will  reflect  inner  progress,  the  ultimate  of 
which  reaches  beyond  the  power  of  human  knowledge  to  calculate. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Material  for  Pageants. 


"DAGEANTRY  opens  almost  limitless,  resources  for  the  exercise  of 
■*-  literary  genius  and  dramatic  imagination.  Play  writing  meets  in 
the  pageant  the  encouragement  of  elastic  technique,  and  ready  made 
material.  All  that  is  required  is  skill  to  arrange  the  facts  so  as  to  give 
them  dramatic  appeal. 

The  facts,  the  materials,  are  ever  at  hand.  In  the  history  of  a 
city,  a state,  or  a nation  there  are  incidents  enough  to  make  many 
pleasing  pageants.  Historical  pageants  have  the  special  merit  of 
inculcating  patriotism.  There  are  thousands  of  ways  in  which  the 
progress  and  ideals  of  this  Nation  can  be  forcefully  presented.  For 
instance,  the  growth  of  this  Nation  from  its  weak  babyhood  to  its 
present  position  as  the  big  brother  and  protector  of  all  nations ; or  the 
example  for  world  union  found  in  the  inter-action  and  cooperation 
of  these  states;  or  the  industrial  progress  from  the  crude  trans- 
portation, agriculture  and  manufacturing  of  the  past  to  the  present 
astonishing  developments  in  efficiency;  or  in  the  educational  methods, 
showing  the  growth  and  benefits  of  the  public  school  system ; or  in  the 
realm  of  entertainment,  presenting  the  old  literary  society  and  singing 
school  as  contrasted  with  the  present-day  commercialized  entertain- 
ment ; or  the  absorption  of  the  foreign  element,  illustrating  that 
America  is  truly  a “Melting  Pot” ; all  of  these  are  only  a beginning 
of  possible  national  subjects. 

As  large  a field  is  found  in  state  and  city  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  possibility — as  is  often  successfully  done — of  combining  in  a 
single  pageant  some  of  the  history  of  all  three — city,  state  and  nation. 

The  problems  of  a community  are  suitable  subjects  for  pageantry. 
For  instance : If  the  problem  is  to  remove  the  slums,  the  idea  may  be 
pictured  by  showing  the  good  spirits — the  fairies  and  flowers — perish- 
ing for  the  want  of  wholesome  atmosphere,  but  rescued  in  the  nick 
of  time  by  an  invasion  of  cleaning  hosts,  who  put  to  rout  the  imps  of 
filth  and  then  resuscitate  the  beautiful  little  ones. 

Picturesqueness,  almost  everywhere  available,  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  pageant.  The  natural  stage  is  as  a rule  superior  to  an 
artificial  structure,  and  trees  and  water  are  materials  never  neglected 
by  the  knowing  pageant  maker.  When  the  pageant  is  given  out  of 
doors  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  any  marring  of  the  natural  beauty. 
Local  color  gives  life  to  the  pageant  without  detracting  from  its 
major  aims,  which  are  to  teach  the  lessons  of  service  and  brotherhood. 
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Wherever  men  have  pioneered  and  struggled  to  carry  forward 
civilization,  wherever  victories  for  right  have  been  achieved ; wherevei 
by  heroic  action  or  by  patient  enduring  the  great  cause  of  progress 
has  been  nurtured,  that  ground  is  holy  ground,  and  the  incidents  there 
enacted  are  sacred  incidents,  worthy  of  commemoration  in  pageantry. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Dont’s. 


DON’T  read  these  don’ts  in  the  wrong  spirit;  they  are  written  to 
help  you  avoid  mistakes,  and  are  not  intended  as  criticism. 
Don’t  let  your  enthusiasm  grow  cold.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
enthusiasm. 

Don't  be  l^te  at  rehearsals.  Come  promptly  at  the  minute,  and 
leave  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  with  your  part.  Waiting  to  see  the 
others  work  embarrasses  them  and  detracts  their  attention. 

Don’t  detain  your  pageant  master  to  ask  silly  or  useless  questions. 
Remember  the  master  has  enough  to  do  to  look  after  important 
details. 

Don't  hold  spite  or  be  a victim  of  petty  jealousy.  Be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  honor  you  think  you  should  receive  in  order  to  preserve 
harmony  and  promote  the  final  success  of  the  great  event. 

Don't  be  sensitive  about  your  children,  mothers.  Remember  that 
in  a pageant  it  is  as  important  to  have  the  small  parts  well  acted  as 
to  have  the  stars  cover  themselves  with  glory.  To  do  small  parts 
well  is  meritorious.  Be  willing  that  your  children  shall  do  well,  what- 
ever parts  are  assigned  to  them. 

Don't  give  too  many  suggestions.  As  all  pageant  masters  know 
the  value  of  suggestions,  it  is  well  to  wait  until  asked  for  an  opinion 
before  you  venture  a correction  or  an  improvement.  “Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth.”  The  best  efficiency  depends  upon  harmonious  action, 
possible  only  when  one  general  has  control. 

Don’t  fail  to  stay  faithfully  with  the  task  assigned  to  you.  Don’t 
be  a quitter.  See  it  through. 

Don’t  (most  important)  skimp  on  money  spent  for  advertising. 
There  are  three  rules  for  getting  the  crowds  to  attend.  The  first  is 
to  advertise  ; the  second  is  to  advertise  some  more ; the  third  is  to 
advertise  still  more. 

Don’t  advertise  falsely.  State  the  truth.  Don’t  say  you  will  have 
a thousand  in  the  caste  when  you  know  you  are  really  going  to  have 
less  than  five  hundred. 

Don't  make  too  much  a feature  of  advertising  your  pageant 
master.  Advertise  rather  the  goods  you  are  going  to  deliver.  Say,  if 
you  wish,  that  this  is  to  be  the  biggest  affair  ever  presented  in  your 
city,  and  then  see  to  it  that  it  is  ; but  do  not  make  it  appear  that  your 
director  is  to  going  to  be  the  major  part  of  the  show.  It  is  not  the 
director’s  job  to  entertain,  and  his  stage  appearance  is  not  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  pageant. 
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Don’t  fail  to  be  charitable  and  considerate  of  those  who  find  their 
parts  difficult  to  master.  Help  them  with  kind  thoughts  and  remember 
that  any  one  deserves  credit  for  being  willing  to  do  his  best,  even  if 
that  best  is  imperfect. 

Don’t  be  touchy  and  excitable.  Be  big,  broadminded,  and  generous. 
What  if  there  are  of  necessity  those  in  the  caste  who  do  not  measure 
up  to  your  high  standard  of  respectability!  They  are  part  of  your 
town,  and  therefore  part  of  your  pageant  family. 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  big  brotherhood  ideal  that  is  fundamental 
in  pageantry.  The  three  great  words  which  spell  success  in  pageant 
building  are  faith,  system  and  harmony.  Faith  begets  confidence  in 
action ; system  begets  order  in  arrangements ; harmony  begets  beauty 
in  presentation,  taken  together,  the  combination  begets  a successful 
pageant. 


The  End. 
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‘M  here  the  city  of  the  faithf vilest  friends  stands, 

1 1' here  the  city  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  sexes  stands, 
Where  the  city  of  the  healthiest  fathers  stands, 

Where  the  city  of  the  best-bodied  mothers  stands, 

7 here  the  greatest  city  stands.” 

Walt  Wi-ittman 
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PREFACE 


T HAS  BEEN  the  idea  of  the  writer  to  create  a Pageant 
worthy  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Illinois  and  fitting  for 
community  production. 

The  Pageant  consists  of  The  Masque  of  the  Ele- 
ment, three  Episodes  centering  aDout  dramatic  happen 
ings  in  the  history  of  the  State  linked  together  by  descriptive  lines,  and 
The  Masque  of  a Hundred  Years. 

In  the  two  masques  the  development  of  the  State  has  been  treated 
from  a symbolical  standpoint,  therefore  making  it  available  for  wide 
interpretation  and  presentation.  The  episodes  follow  history  and  while 
the  facts  have  been  integrated  so  as  to  have  acting  form  and  dramatic 
quality,  the  story  of  the  State  has  been  followed.  Wherever  it  was  found 
convenient  exact  quotations  have  been  made  from  authorities. 

Beginning  and  ending  as  the  Pageant  does  with  the  symbolical,  it 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  quickens  our  thought  and  should  fire  us 
with  a higher  patriotism. 

It  is  possible  to  separate  this  Pageant  in  several  ways  if  so  large  a 
production  is  not  desired.  The  Masque  of  the  Elements  and  a local 
scene  centered  about  the  county  could  be  given  or  the  first  Masque  and 
the  Indian  Episode,  again,  the  first  Masque,  a local  scene  and  the  last 
Masque  would  make  a suitable  celebration.  The  last  Masque  could  be 
given  alone  if  a short  spectacular  entertainment  was  wished. 

As  numbers  make  a Pageant  impressive  and  spread  the  community 
interest,  the ' opportunity  has  been  made  for  large  masses  of  persons  to 
be  used  effectively  in  this  material.  Any  Director  will  notice  at  once 
the  possibilities  of  rehearsing  this  Pageant  in  groups  and  building  it 
up  gradually  without  the  assembling  of  crowds  of  persons. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 


Persons  of  the  Masque 


Eadth,  Representing  the  Prairies. 
Water,  Representing  the  Rivers. 
Fire,  Representing  the  Mines. 

Air,  Representing  the  Wind. 


Illinois  the  Child. 

The  Attendants  of  Air. 
The  Attendants  of  Earth. 
The  Attendants  of  Water. 
The  Attendants  of  Fire. 


A prelude  of  wind  instruments  is  played  swelling  out  in  mighty 
strains.  Out  of  the  darkness  there  comes  a softly  lighted  woodland 
scene.  There  are  no  set  arrangements  of  foliage  or  flower , but  the  effect 
is  as  Nature  like  as  possible.  On  the  stage  are  grouped  three  figures  of 
noble  bearing  representing  Earth,  Water , and  Fire.  They  are  contend- 
ing as  to  which  one  has  the  the  greatest  power.  Earth  wears  robes  of 
green  with  touches  of  palest  gold.  There  is  a golden  crown  on  her  head. 
Water  is  clad  in  blue  of  varying  pale  shades,  long  white  hair  and  beard 
gleam  forth,  there  is  a crystal  crown  on  his  head,  crystal  on  his  gown, 
while  in  liis  hand  is  a staff  of  silver.  Fire  is  dressed  in  a robe  suggesting 
the  color  of  flames  verging  from  deep  reddish  orange  to  the  palest  shade 
of  yellowish  white.  The  use  of  several  thin  floating  materials  will  sug- 
gest this  better  than  one  heavy  one.  A crown  of  light  is  on  her  brow . 


Mine  is  the  power  by  right  inherent, 

Behold  them,  they  who  dwell  in  my  bosom, 
Beasts  of  the  fields  and  forests  who  wear 
The  glossy  furs,  who  build  in  mv  rocks  and 
Play  in  the  morning  like  light  on  the  leaves. 

( A murmur  from  the  other  two  arises.) 
Mine  is  the  secret  of  life  recurrent, 

Of  life  abundant,  free,  for  behold  my 
Flowers  and  vines  and  the  fruit  of  the  branches, 
Behold  the  little  birds  that  are  singing 
Day  after  day,  thb  great  birds  that  betwixt 
The  sun  and  me  are  flying,  all  these. 

These  do  I shelter  and  nourish  alway. 


(A  voice  comes  from  each  of  the  other  two , “Mine,  mine  is  the 
gift,  mine.”) 


EARTH. 


What  have  you,  0 Fire 
Fit  to  compete  with  my  gifts? 


(P'ire  mutters,  “Much,  much.”) 
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You  are  naught  without  me 
For  deep,  deep  down  in  my  breast 
I hold  you  magic  stones, 

Stones  from  which,  0 Fire, 

Flames  in  triumph  reach  the  skies. 

I have  hidden  away 

The  flint,  the  lead,  and  the  coal. 

(Water  raises  his  arm  majestically  to  halt  this  speech.) 

EARTH. 

Water  know  you  not, 

I teach  your  rivers  to  bend 
And  in  beauty  to  swerve, 

I deck  their  shores  with  new  life, 

I order  their  path 

Marking  the  way  for  the  gleam 

Of  their  glittering  feet. 

I reign  supreme  on  thy  shores. 

WATER. 

0 Earth,  you  are  deceived, 

Your  boasts  are  vain  and  wild. 

There  is  no  life  but  mine 

Gone  would  be  your  fields  and  woodlands, 

Gone  the  beasts  and  birds  you  love  well, 

If  my  waters  did  not  ever 
Search  your  secret  heart  of  hearts 
And  whisper  words  of  strength. 

1 cause  the  little  birds 
To  sing  for  joy  and  I 
Murmur  all  is  well,  is  well,  for 

I am  watchman  of  your  gates  and 
Guardian  of  all  your  gifts  so 
There  is  naught  without  my  power. 

FIRE. 

(Interrupting.) 

Foolish  are  your  words, 

You  cheat  yourself  with  lies, 

I am  Fire  the  great 

Who  springs  from  earth  to  haav’n. 

I ascend,  I aspire 

And  light  a thousand  stars, 

Kindle  warming  rays 
Of  sunshine  glorious 
Gild  the  beaming  moon 
That  watches  o’er  our  nights. 

(A  murmur  of  denial  from  the  other  two.) 


I am  power,  I 

Am  strength,  and  I am  life, 

I am  flaming  fire 
To  lighten  darkness,  to  warm 
Depths  beneath  the  earth 
And  mount  on  high  supreme. 

EARTH — WATER. 

0,  for  a judge  to  settle  our  dissension. 

WATER. 

One  to  mete  out  justice. 

FIRE. 

Who  is  wise  enough  to  decide? 

EARTH. 

Who  will  hear  our  cries 
And  give  to  our  hearts 
An  answer? 

(A  great  shout  is  heard , “I,  L,  I.”  (The  Air  or  Wind  dances  on 
from  the  right  with  great  abandon.  She  leads  her  sprites  who  start  up 
everywhere  out  of  the  shadows,  the  shrubbery  and  entrances.  They 
should  have  no  set  entrance  but  should  give  the  effect  of  ivild  flowers 
springing  wp  everywhere.  The  Wind  is  dressed  in  shades  of  grays  and 
lavenders.  There  are  floating  scarves  on  her  shoulders  and  arms.  Bound 
her  brow  is  a floating  veil.  Her  sprites  reflect  the  color  of  her  costu'me 
in  their  garments,  only  each  one  is  clad  in  a single  color  of  gray,  violet, 
or  dark  gray.  They  carry  floating  scarves  and  dance  lightly.  After  the 
cry  of  the  Wind  it  is  taken  up  by  the  sprites,  then  they  fall  to  dancing.) 

AIR. 

I the  symbol  of  the  Air  eternal 
Come  to  quiet  this  contention. 

Hearken  to  my  words,  0 Earth,  with  prairies 

Wide  and  free,  0 Water  filled  with 

Energy  and  hope,  0 Fire  with  wealth  no 

One  can  measure,  harmony  and 

Sweet  peace  must  be  your  dwelling  for  before  you 

There  lies  a great  and  mighty  task. 

ALL. 

What?  What? 

AIR. 

Long  will  the  reckoning  be, 

Days  decline,  new  moons  wane. 

But  your  waters  flow  forever 
And  wash  the  sands  of  evT-y  shore. 

And  your  fires  burn  brighter  with  the  flame  eternal, 

Across  your  prairies  go  trails 
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That  lengthen  with  the  day’s  increase 
And  lead  round  the  world. 

For  you  must  rear  a daughter, 

Give  her  riches,  give  her  beauty,  give  her  truth, 

Far  and  wide  shall  be  read  her  wondrous  story, 

Lo,  she  comes,  the  Child  of  Freedom,  Illinois. 

(As  Air  waves  her  wand , her  sprites  dance  to  the  sides  of  the  stage, 
a curtain,  of  leaves  falls  at  the  bach  of  the  stage  and  down  a long  avenue 
between  trees  or  tall  shrubs  giving  an  effect  of  distance  comes  a child , 
delicate,  beautiful,  symbolizing  the  new  state.  She  advances  welcomed 
by  the  Air  who  places  her  on  a pedestal  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  This 
has  been  obscured  by  greenery.  It  is  now  put  in  position  by  two  of  the 
sprites  and  the  Air  with  ceremony  stands  by  Illinois.  Earth,  Fire,  and 
Water  bow  and  the  Sprites  mahe  reverence.) 

AIR. 

What  will  you  give  to  your  child  so  fair? 

See,  she  stands  innocent  before  you. 

ILLINOIS. 

What  do  you  offer  me  ? 

ALL. 

We  give, 

We  give. 

We  give  our  all. 

(They  all  move  forward,  but  Air  points  to  Earth.) 

AIR. 

You,  0 Earth, 

What  do  you  give? 


EARTH. 

The  old  eternal  miracle  of  life, 

Followed  bv  the  red  wing  black  bird, 

Thy  bronzed  children  leave  the  golden  corn  within  my  heart. 

It  shall  spring  an  army  vast,  spread  its  ranks  on  every  side, 
Decked  in  silver  sheen  with  flowing  plumes  of  silk, 

It  advances  far  as  eye  can  see, 

Till  the  moon  of  August  looketh  down  on  a goodly  company, 

That  will  stand  in  ranks  of  pale  and  faded  gold, 

Eichest  treasure  have  they, 

Grains  of  gold  within  their  clasp. 

(A  murmur,  a rustling,  then  cries  of  “We  come,  we  come,  and  from 
both  sides  pour  in  the  attendants  of  Earth  dressed  in  green  and  silver 
symbolizing  the  corn.  They  dance  from  either  side  and  take  their 
places  about  Earth.) 
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EARTH. 

This  shall  the  white  man  covet. 

He  would  plant  your  fields  forever, 

He  would  rear  a mighty  state 
With  the  wealth  that  springs  eternal. 

Builds  he  better  than  he  knows, 

Comes  a time  of  sowing, 

Comes  a time  of  reaping, 

Illinois,  thou  shalt  be, 

Keystone  of  a nation  great  and  free. 

Comes  the  old,  eternal  miracle  of  life, 

In  thy  heart  shall  be  sown, 

Seeds  of  knowledge,  seeds  of  unity  and  freedom, 

Like  the  golden  corn,  they  too  shall  spring  to  meet  the  light. 

All  the  world  shall  share  thy  harvest. 

All  the  world  shall  know  thy  name,  Illinois. 

(Fire  and  Water  now  move  forward  as  Earth  and  her  hand  retire  to 
the  sides  of  the  stage.) 


EIRE. 

Hear  me, 

The  cry  of  my  desire. 

AIR. 

Speak,  0 Tire,  what  is  thy  offering? 

ILLINOIS. 

( Clamping  her  hands  and  laughing.) 

What  do  you  offer  me, 

0 lovely  Fire? 


FIRE. 

A gift  beyond  all  measure 
A gift  beyond  compare 
For  the  sacred  hearths  of  home 
I bring  you  Love,  to  burn  alway. 

Love,  Love  to  blaze  thy  beauty  to  the  skies, 

Love,  Love  to  lead  thy  heart  in  gentle  grace. 

Cunning  secrets  of  my  magic  sparks 
Will  I disclose  to  thee, 

Thou  shalt  have  inventions  marvelous. 

Space  and  time  shall  they  outstrip. 

Progress  shall  attend  thy  ways, 

All  thy  steps  lead  onward,  Illinois. 

(There  is  a peal  of  music  and  from  the  long  avenue  at  the  hack 
come  the  attendants  of  Fire  dancing. . .They  are  dressed  to  resemble 
Fire  and  carry  strips  of  silk  that  waving  in  the  light  gave  the  effect  of 
flames.) 
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FIRE. 

You  shall  build  with  golden  lire 
A kingdom  for  the  world  to  see, 

Mine  the  gift  of  Love, 

Mine  the  treasure  rare 

To  bring  you  joy  and  life  sublime. 

(Fire  retires  and  Water  comes  forward.) 

ILLINOIS. 

What  do  you  bring  to  me? 

AIR. 

Declare,  0 Water, 

Fair  and  free. 

WATER. 

(Placing  hands  to  lips  lilc&  trumpet.) 

I call, 

I call. 

(The  attendants  of  Water  dance  on  dressed  as  Water.) 

Water  of  life, 

Tor  the  strength  of  the  morning  shall  be  yours, 

Streams  of  gladness  shall  run  through  your  land. 

My  mighty  waves  shall  turn  the  wheels  of  labors  yet  undreamed. 
The  voice  of  many  waters  shall  speak  to  Thee, 

Telling  of  commerce  vast,  and  industries  manifold. 

Bright  shall  be  thy  future,  Child  of  wonder,  Child  of  spirit  free, 
With  my  gift  you  conquer,  great  shall  be  thy  name,  0 Illinois. 
(The  attendants  are  dancing  as  he  speaks.) 

fire — EARTH. 

Take  mine. 

Take  mine. 

(Illinois  gazes  rapturously  at  all  of  them  and  Air  ivaves  her  wand 
for  silence.) 

AIR. 

Out  of  discord  cometh  harmony, 

Out  of  struggle  groweth  peace. 

Give  that  ye  may  live  forever. 

All  the  elements  shall  mingle, 

All  shall  blend,  all  shall  shape  themselves  anew 
To  rise  in  beauty  free  from  ill, 

Give,  I bid  you  give,  give  all,  give  all. 

(She  reaves  her  wand  and  the  great  ballet  of  harmony  ensues  with 
the  air,  earth,  water  and  fire  spirits.  Cries  arise,  “We  give,  we 
give,  we  give.” . .Then  gradually  the  darkness  steals  down  and  lire  scene 
is  over.) 


(curtain.) 
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PART  II— EPISODE  I 

PROLOGUE,  SPOKEN  BY  THE  INTERPRETER 

This  Interpreter  should  he  an  Indian  who  speaks  before  each  Epi- 
sode and  tells  wliat  is  in  the  Episode  and  what  is  not.  He  is  a pic- 
turesque figure  standing  at  one  side  on  an  elevated  platform  against  some 
great  tree.  He  is  not  seen  except  before  each  Episode  when  a strong 
light  is  turned  upon  him. 

INTERPRETER. 

0 Manitou,  the  book  of  writing  now  unfolds. 

Give  ear  and  listen  to  the  story  of  a state. 

There  came  the  forest  children,  lithe  and  supple  were 

Their  bodies,  black  their  hair,  while  bronzed  their  faces  seemed. 

In  battle  they  were  blood}',  bitter,  vengeful  foes, 

And  yet  their  savage  nature  bowed  before  Thy  might 
When  all  in  meekness,  gentleness  and  peace  there  came 
A Priest  of  God  to  Illinois.  Beside  him  walked 
A brave  civilian,  born  to  daring,  born  to  deeds 
Of  courage  rare.  Ah,  Priest  of  God  and  bold  civilian, 

You  sought  to  solve  the  riddling  river’s  secret  then, 

You  failed  and  yet  you  sowed  forever  golden  seed. 

Behold  by  countless  leagues  of  prairies,  over  miles 
Of  water  stern,  Chevalier  Robert  de  LaSalle, 

Approaches  with  the  dew  of  youth  upon  his  brow. 

And  in  his  mind  a purpose,  in  his  heart  a dream. 

To  find  the  passage  to  the  great  and  shining  ocean. 

Swift  moccassins  had  led  him  hither,  birch  canoes 
Had  safely  brought  him  far.  Behind  him  Frontenac, 

Niagara,  Detroit,  before  his  eyes  empires 
Of  wilderness  where  shall  the  golden  lilies  wave. 

But  see,  before  him  spring  his  enemies  like  grass, 

They  compass  him  about  as  with  a binding  chain 
Of  prejudice,  intrigue,  jealousy  and  fear. 

From  all  he  arises  like  a tower  strong  and  free. 

With  Tonty,  faithful,  galant  comrade,  self-contained 
And  self-controlled,  the  symbol  of  the  pioneer, 

A memory  to  burn,  to  live,  and  light  the  fires 
Of  neiv  endeavor  flaming  far  beyond  the  stars. 
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Persons  in  the  Episode 


CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

OLD  CHIEF  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 
TOUTIL,  son  of  CHIEF  OF  THE  IRO- 


SIXTEEN  FRENCHMEN,  of  whom 


three  are  friars,  ribourde. 


QUOIS. 

CHEVALIER,  ROBERT  DE  LASALLE. 
HENRI  TONTY. 

MONZO,  A MASCOUTIN  INDIAN. 


MEMBRE,  AND  HENNEPIN, 
THE  MOHEGAN  GUIDE. 
SQUAWS. 

CHILDREN. 

IROQUOIS  WARRIORS. 
ILLINOIS  WARRIORS. 


FOREWORD. 


This  Episode  is  designed  to  show  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the 
fertile  fields  of  Illinois.  Hither  come  the  French  under  the  intrepid 
LaSalle.  They  are  seeking  for  the  passage  to  the  Pacific,  believing  the 
mystery  of  the  waterway  will  give  them  untold  colonial  wealth.  Their 
alliances  and  friendship  with  the  Indians  furnish  the  base  for  many 
chapters  of  early  Illinois  history.  If  desired  on  account  of  local  reasons, 
a scene  showing  Marquette  visiting  the  Indians  in  company  with  Joliet 
could  be  used  instead  of  the  one  with  the  Indians. 


A woodland  scene  supposedly  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Crevecoeur 
was  located.  The  Illinois  have  returned  from  an  encounter  with  the 
Iroquois,  tepees  are  in  view  and  all  the  features  of  an  Indian  village. 
Squaws  and  children  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  torture , a victim  who 
is  led  in  by  the  warriors.  The  women  heat  willow  bands  at  a s'mall  fire 
near  the  front  of  the  stage  so  they  may  press  them  against  his  quivering 
flesh.  Hie  large  fire  is  at  the  rear.  The  women  are  singing  and  chant- 
ing, the  Chief  of  the  tribe  stands  before  liis  tent,  his  victim,  a youth , 
son  of  the  Chief  of  the  Iroquois  stands  impassive. 


CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

Hear  my  voice,  ye  braves, 

We  sprang  on  the  cowardly  foe. 

We  beat  down  the  bloody  Iroquois, 
Our  hearts  yearn 
To  take  just  vengeance 
On  the  breed  of  treachery. 

0 Iroquois,  tremble  at  our  yell, 

We  strike  to  kill. 


SCENE. 


( Chorus  of  roar  whoops.) 


BRAVE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 

We  will  roast  their  son  with  fire. 


ANOTHER  BRAVE. 


We  will  paint  his  scalp  with  red  paint. 

And  hang  it  higher  than  any  we  have. 

OLD  SQUAW. 

Give  it  to  me.  I will  sing  the  scalp  dance. 

I will  teach  our  young  women  how  to  rejoice. 

BRAVE. 

(Tossing  her  a scalp.)  There  is  the  scalp  of  the  blackest  heart  of 
the  lying  Iroquois. 

OLD  SQUAW. 

(Snatching  it  and  starting  to  dance.) 

He  flew  o’er  the  plains  like  a fox. 

He  shook  like  the  leaf  in  the  storm, 

He  slew  the  perfidious  dog. 

(She  dances,  holding  up  the  scalp.  Others  join  in  and  cries  of 
“We  cross  the  enemies  lines,  we  leave  him  for  the  dogs  to  tear,  we  roast 
him  with  fire.”  (The  war  cry  rises  from  the  Indians,  and  the  women 
continue  dancing.” ) ' 

- Indian.  (Who  lias  been  crouching,  rises  and  stands  listening ; 
shows  some  one  is  coming.) 

chief  of  the  iroquois.  (Entering  in  full  dress  unattended, 
glances  at  fire,  dance  and  victim,  the  Illinois  Indians  pause  in  amaze- 
ment.) 

CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

Why  comes  the  Chief  of  the  Iroquois  to  our  country?  What  god 
has  given  him  into  our  hand  after  we  snared  his  son  as  we  would  an  evil 
wolf  ? 


CHIEF  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

My  son  has  seen  but  few  winters,  his  feet  have  never  trod  the  war 
path  but  I have  hung  many  scalps  over  the  graves  of  my  relations  which 
I have  taken  from  your  warriors.  Kindle  the  fire  about  me  and  send 
my  son  to  my  lodge. 

ILLINOIS  CHIEF. 

Amu  speak  well.  Great  will  be  our  rejoicing.  Set  the  young  man 
free  arid  let  him  flee  from  us  like  ice  before  the  sun. 

(The  son  is  loosed  and  with  one  glance  towards  his  father  who  does 
not  move,  leaves.  The  Braves  lead  him  to  the  fire  at  the  rear  and  the 
women  follow  with  their  willow  sticks  and  cries.  The  same  Indian 
watch  who  heard  the  Iroquois  Chief,  now  stands  listening  again.  No 
one  notices  him.) 

(Enter  Monzo.) 

Illinois  chief.  (-Regards  him  quietly.) 
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MONZO. 

Hail  Chief  of  the  Illinois ! Hail,  people  of  the  war  god’s  own ! 
I bring  you  tidings. 

ILLINOIS  CHIEF. 

Speak. 

(A  few  turn  to  listen  but  most  are  intent  on  the\  burning  ivhich  is, 
supposed  to  be  tahing  place  at  the  bonfire.  The  flames  arc  seen  rising 
but  the  fre  is  not  in  plain  view.  Gradually  the  Indians  come'  back  and 
listen.) 

MONZO. 

LaSalle  comes.  He  travels  fast  in  a magic  canoe  for  he  is  going 
down  the  great  waters.  There  will  he  raise  your  foe  like  leaves  on  the 
trees.  They  will  fall  on  your  brave  people  like  night  and  drive  them 
from  their  lands  which  the  great  Michabo  gave  you  forever.  He  is  a 
spy  of  the  Iroquois. 


ILLINOIS  CHIEF. 

Are  yours  the  words  of  truth,  0 brother? 

MONZO. 

True  as  the  winds  that  blow,  as  the  rain  that  falls. 

ILLINOIS  CHIEF. 

We  will  know  how  to  answer  him,  Monzo,  when  he  comes. 

We  will  guard  the  valor  of  our  people. 

MONZO. 

Speak  him  fair,  cunningly  discourage  him  telling  of  the  great  Piasa 
bird  larger  than  the  buffalo  that  crouches  on  the  bluff  and  eats  human 
flesh.  It  carries  a man  in  its  talons  as  an  eagle  would  a hare. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

Your  words  are  good. 

(Indian  gives  warning  that  some  one  is  coming,  a whisper  runs 
through  the  crowd  that  LaSalle  comes,  all  turn  that  way.  Monzo  listens 
a moment  then  turns  and  steals  out  stealthily  with  a suggestion  of  fear 
that  he  may  be  observed  or  that  some  one  may  know  that  he  has  lied. 
Enter  LaSalle  and  Tonty  followed  by  LaSalle’s  men,  sixteen  in  number, 
among  whom  are  the  three  friars.) 

LASALLE. 

Greeting  to  you  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  I come  to  you  as  a friend. 
You  can  do  me  good  and  I can  do  you  good.  We  can  be  brothers.  Let 
us  smoke  the  pipe  of  friendship  and  shake  hands.  I am  hunting  for 
guides  to  lead  me  over  the  great  river.  I go  to  mark  its  course  for  the 
Iving  of  France.  Will  you  guide  me  on  my  way? 
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CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

If  you  pass  down  the  stream,  savage  tribes  will  raise  on  either  side. 
Neither  numbers  nor  courage  can  overcome  them.  They  will  kill  and 
eat  you.  Serpents  glide  through  the  waters.  Monsters  will  greet  you 
and  gather  you  in  their  embrace.  There  is  no  escape.  We  do  not  go 
forth. 

LASALLE. 

The  greater  the  danger  the  greater  the  honor.  Even  if  the  danger 
were  real  a Frenchman  would  never  be  afraid.  Where  is  that  impostor,, 
Monzo  ? 

CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

I do  not  see  him. 

LASALLE. 

No,  but  he  has  been  here  with  his  lies  saying  we  were  spies  of  the 
Iroquois.  If  he  spoke  truth,  why  did  he  skulk  away?  If  we  meant  to 
make  war  upon  you,  we  need  no  help  from  the  Iroquois  who  have  so 
often  felt  the  force  of  our  arms.  Look  what  we  have  brought  you.  It 
is  not  weapons  to  destroy  you  but  merchandise  to  do  you  good.  If  you 
still  harbor  evil  thoughts  of  us  be  frank  and  speak  them  boldly.  Go 
after  the  lying  Monzo  and  bring  him  back  that  we  may  answer  him 
face  to  face  for  he  never  saw  us  or  the  Iroquois  and  what  can  he  know  of 
the  plots  he  pretends  to  reveal. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  ILLINOIS. 

The  Great  Spirit  has  sent  you  here.  We  are  his  children  and  are 
pleased  to  see  you.  We  will  love  and  help  each  other.  Monzo  has  the 
black  heart  of  a snake. 

(La  Salle  places  the  calumet  of  peace  in  the  Chief’s  hands.  He 
stands  with  Tonty  giving  orders.) 

TONTY. 

All  your  commands  shall  be  obeyed. 

LASALLE. 

Father  Hennepin,  you  are  to  take  Anthony  and  Michael  and  press 
onward  exploring  the  river.  These  Indians  will  give  you  counsel.  God 
willing  you  may  find  the  way  to  the  Pacific. 

HENNEPIN. 

“I  have  no  wish  to  expose  myself  to  monsters  but  as  anybody  but 
me  would  be  frightened  with  the  danger  of  such  a journey,  I shall  go 
even  though  I am  the  dupe  of  ambition.” 

(He  mutters  this  last , not  daring  to  say  it  directly  to  LaSalle.) 

LASALLE. 

My  men,  our  boat  the  Griffin  is  lost.  We  can  not  go  on  without 
supplies.  I will  go  back  to  Frontenac  and  will  return  with  all  you 
need.  I charge  you  wait  for  me  here  under  your  brave  Lieutenant 
Tonty,  all  save  five  men. 
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MOHEGAN  GUIDE. 

(Stepping  forward.) 

I go  with  you,  always. 

FIRST  FRENCH  MAN. 

And  I. 

(Three  others  follow  his  example.)- 


TONTY. 

We  will  guard  the  fort  we  have  built  near  here.  There  will  be 
much  to  do  for  we  will  build  another  boat  to  replace  the  Griffin. 


LASALLE. 

Call  it  Creve  Coeur  for  here  our  hopes  were  blasted,  our  plans  de- 
feated. and  our  hearts  broken.  Now  farewell. 

(He  grasps  T only’s  hand,  the  Indians  gather  round,  then , followed 
by  his  men,  he  leaves.) 

TONTY. 

Farewell,  my  Chief.  Long  may  you  live  and  safe  return. 

HENNEPIN. 

I suppose  I might  as  well  start  for  the  Pacific.  I am  no  carpenter 
and  care  not  to  build  forts. 

MEMBHE. 

You  might  preach  to  these  Indians. 

HENNEPIN. 

You  might  do^that  while  I go  on  my  journey.  I must  set  down  my 
travels  for  posterity.  I am  a great  writer. 

(He  grumblingly  takes  his  leave,  with  two  men.) 

TONTY. 

There  is  but  one  great  commander  and  it  is  our  honor  to  serve  him. 
Eobert  de  LaSalle. 


FRENCHMAN. 

I care  not  to  work  for  him  longer. 

ANOTHER  FRENCHMAN. 

He  has  not  paid  us  for  months. 

TONTY. 

You  know  he  has  no  money.  He  goes  to  get  it.  He  is  a man  of 
honor  and  will  pay  all  he  owes. 

FRENCHMAN. 

I will  build  no  boats.  I shall  seek  other  friends. 
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TONTY. 

Go,  you  skulking  dogs,  unfaithful  to  a trust,  go  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Iroquois. 

( They  skulk  out  and  at  the  same  moment  war  cries  are  heard.  The 
village  is  attacked  by  a small  band  of  Iroquois.  They  rush  in  under* 
the  leadership  of  the  youth  who  escaped  the  fire.  The  squaws  shriek  and 
grasp  their  children  in  their  arms.  Everywhere  there  is  fighting  and 
confusion.  The  two  friars  are  seen  praying  in  a tent.  Tonty  snatches 
a belt  of  wampum  and  advances  towards  the  Iroquois.  The  young  Brave 
leaps  at  Tonty  and  stabs  him.  Tonty  staggers  but  does  not  fall.  At  the 
same  time  an  Iroquois  says  as  the  Illinois  rush  forward.) 

IROQUOIS  BRAVE. 

He  is  not  an  Indian.  I felt  his  iron  hand.  It  is  he. 

TONTY. 

Yes,  I am  he,  I am  Tonty.  You  have  heard  of  the  great  Father  in 
Canada,  the  Count  de  Frontenac.  I tell  you  he  is  the  Protector  of  the 
Iroquois  as  well  as  the  Illinois.  He  cannot  see  3rou  destroy  each  other. 

IROQUOIS  CHIEF. 

Our  real  trouble  is  that  we  are  starving.  Our  march  has  frightened 
away  the  game  so  that  we  can  expect  to  lind  but  little  on  our  return. 
We  are  in  danger  of  perishing  for  lack  of  food. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

We  will  give  you  food.  Then  go  in  peace. 

(The  Iroquois  draw  back  to  consult.  The  Illinois  have  driven  all 
the  invaders  from  the  tepees  and  the  large  body  of  Illinois  stand  facing 
the  Iroquois.  Their  orator  advances  and  holding  out  six  packets  of 
beaver  skins  addresses  Tonty.) 

IROQUOIS  CHIEF. 

Take  from  the  Iroquois  children,  a gift,  0 man  of  the  Iron  Hand. 

(Holds  out  two  packets.) 

“The  first  two  are  to  declare  that  the  children  of  the  Count  de 
Frontenac,  that  is  the  Illinois,  shall  not  be  eaten.” 

(Holds  out  another.) 

“This  is  to  declare  that  the  sun  is  bright.” 

(Holds  out  another.) 

“This  is  to  heal  your  wounds  and  this,  (holding  out  the  last  ones) 
the  last  one,  advises  you  to  break  camp  and  go  home.” 

TONTY. 

Who  are  you  to  come  here  demanding  that  we  go  home?  This  is 
the  land  of  the  Illinois.  They  are  the  children  of  the  French. 

(He  kicks  away  the  skins.) 


IS 


I want  none  of  your  gifts.  You  are  liars.  Do  what  you  ask  others 
to  do.  Go  before  it  is  too  late. 

(He  motions  to  those  before  him  menacingly  and  at  the  same  time 
flames  start  up  about  the  village  behind  the  tepees  for  the  Illinois  have 
fired  the  village  to  drive  away  the  invaders.  They  turn  savagely  on  the 
Iroquois  as  the  scene  fades  away.) 

(curtain.) 


0 
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EPISODE  II 

PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  BY  INDIAN  INTERPRETER 

Thy  Indian  child  told  Thee,  0 Manitou 
When  e’er  he  rose  above  his  passions  swift 
A secret  sacred,  sweet  and  wonderful 
To  him  the  symbol  four  was  wonderful. 

For  North  and  South,  to  East  and  West  he  looked, 
Four  elements  he  knew  within  his  nature 
Of  Earth  and  Water,  Fire  and  Air  eternal, 

Again  this  mystical  notation  comes 
This  strange  enumeration  in  the  flags 
Flung  out  to  greet  Thy  might  and  grace. 

The  first,  the  second,  the  third  are  emblems  all 
Of  three  attempts  to  gain  and  hold  the  heart, 

The  center  truly,  of  this  brave  new  world. 

Desire  did  walk  this  way  and  one  by  one  they  rose, 
The  gaudy  flag  of  Spain  did  yearn  to  float 
Forever,  then  the  lilies  bloomed  aloft  and  gleamed 
Upon  a field  of  gold.  Next  Britain’s  men 
Would  find  the  pathway  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Today  the  fourth  and  greatest  flag  salutes  Thee — 
With  colors  born  in  Thy  domain,  red  stripes 
Of  dawn,  the  blue  of  sky,  and  stars  of  light. 


SCENE  ONE 

Persons  in  the  Episode 


GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK 
HIS  MEN 

FATHER  GIBEAULT,  PRIEST  AT 
KASKASKIA 

PIERRE,  BROTHER  OF  ANGELIQUE 
COMMANDANT  ROCHEBLAVE 
BLIND  FIDDLER 


ANGELIQUE,  BELLE  OF  KASKASKIA 
JANNETTE,  A VOODOO  WOMAN 
INDIANS,  COEUR  DE  BOIS,  NEGRO 
SLAVES 

CHILDREN,  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 

KASKASKIA 


SCENE. 

The  town  of  Kaskaskia,  a dance  is  just  ending  and  the  people  are 
streaming  home.  The  strains  of  a fiddle  heard.  Several  groups  cross 
the  stage  exchanging  good-nights.  There  are  old  persons,  young  per- 
sons, children,  Indicuns,  several  negro  slaves  attending  their  master. 
Lights  show  in  the  house  of  the  Commandant  to  the  right.  The  entrance 
to  the  church  is  at  the  left. 


A YOUNG  GIRL. 

Pleasant  dreams,  Angelique.  I know  what  Janette  said. 

ANGELIQUE. 

You  don’t  know. 

GIRL. 

I can  guess  she  said  that 

(She  is  interrupted  by  a burst  of  laughter.) 

' YOUTH. 

Do  you  tell  truly,  Jannette? 

JANNETTE. 

I tell  what  I see. 

(She  half  mutters  this.) 

BRITISH  OFFICER. 

Tell  them  the  Long  Knives  are  coming.  They  will  cut  off  your 
curls,  Mademoiselle  Angelique. 

ANGELIQUE. 

(Tossing  her  curls)- — They  will  find  it  a hard  task,  Monsieur.  Take 
care  they  do  not  scalp  you.  Come  Pierre,  we  must  be  at  home. 

(Exits  haughtily.) 

FIRST  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

(To  his  friend) — Offended.  The  French  damsels  are  proud.  One 
never  knows  how  to  take  them. 

SECOND  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

They  cling  to  their  own.  You  will  have  no  luck  my  friend.  Her 
heart  is  not  for  you. 

FIRST  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Perhaps  the  old  woman  will  tell 
me.  (Goes  over  to  Jannette  who  has  been  fumbling  in  her  bag  for  a 
charm.) 

I will  give  you  this  gold  piece  if  you  will  tell  me  when  I am  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  Angelique. 

JANNETTE. 

(Regarding  him  narrowly) — I tell  you  WHEN.  That  easy. 

FIRST  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

Very  well. 

(Hands  her  money  as  Iris  companion  stands  watching.) 


JANNETTE. 

You  go  far  away  from  liere.  You  go,  you  go  south  and  east  and  you 
never  come  back  to  Ivaskaskia.  You  marry  Mademoiselle  Ano-eliaue 
never — never — NEVER.  “ o u 

EIRST  BEITISH  OFFICEB. 

h ou  old  black  hag-.  I’ve  a notion  to  give  you  to  the  Long  Ivnives. 
Don’t  you  know  they  hang  black  folks  on  the  trees  and  beat  them  for 
hours.  Think  what  they  would  do  to  you. 

(To  his  companion.) 

Come  along-,  the  old  fool  is  going  to  hoodoo  me. 

JANNETTE. 

And  what  do  the  Long  Knives  do  to  Soldiers  ? Tell  me  that  ? (She 
rocks  to  and  fro  screeching  and  wailing.) 

(The  stage  is  now  deserted  by  all  save  Jannette  and  the  old  blind 
fiddler  who  enters  playing  a plaintive  air.  A small  boy  attends  him  and 
carries  a lighted  lantern  in  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  gently 
pushes  the  old  man  along.) 

\ 

FIDDLER. 

Good  night,  Jannette,  peace  to  you. 

JANNETTE. 

To  you.  Is  every  one  gone  home  from  the  hall? 

FIDDLEE. 

The  Commandant  Roeheblave  left  early.  The  rest  followed  his 
example. 

( He  pauses  in  his  playing.) 

It  is  a quiet  night,  one  for  mischief. 

JANNETTE. 

Ye  shall  see  something  before  morning. 

o O 

FIDDLEE. 

What  ? 

JANNETTE. 

I know  not  but  I feel  it  in  my  bones. 

FIDDLEE. 

(Laughing  kindly.) 

I play  you  the  gay  tunes  to  drive  away  the  black  shadows. 

( He  strikes  up  a lively  air)  Allez,  mon  enfant. 


Bon  soir. 


o o 


(EXIT.) 

(Jannette  exits.  Darkness  falls.  The  lights  in  the  Commandant’s 
house  go  out.  There  is  silence  for  a moment  then  shadowy  forms  are 
seen  gliding  about.  They  resemble  Indians  and  come  stealthily  into 
view,  one  tall  figure  steps  out  into  plain  sight.  He  is  George  Rogers 
Clark.  He  is  wearing  buckskin  clothes,  moccassins,  and  a cap  of  fox 
skin  with  the  tail  hanging  down  his  back.  A tomahawk,  a scalping 
knife,  and  a powder  horn  are  in  his  belt.  He  carries  a flint  lock.  His 
men  resemble  him  in  dress.) 

CLARK. 

SEIZE  Rocheblave  and  bring  him  thither.  That  is  his  house.  Re- 
member no  bloodshed.  The  place  is  ours  if  we  scare  them  badly.  They 
have  heard  fearful  stories  of  The  Long  Knives.  Then  I shall  tell  them 
that  France  is  our  ally.  Are  you  ready  ? The  rest  to  your  posts. 

(They  scatter  in  the  darkness) — (In  a moment  Rocheblave  is  brought 
in  sleepy  and  surprised.) 


ROCHEBLAVE. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  How  dare  you  invade  the  land? 

CLARK. 

This  land  is  now  under  the  flag  of  Virginia.  One  does  not  invade 
his  own  land.  We  are  Virginians. 

ROCHEBLAVE. 

Virginians ! They  are  a low  race  not  equal  to  Indinas. 

CLARK. 

You  will  find  they  are  to  be  obeyed. 

(To  his  men.) 

Take  him  away.  We  will  send  him  to  Virginia  and  let  him  see 
what  they  are  like. 

(He  whistles  softly  as  the  men  obey  him  and  instantly  shouts,  yells 
and  cries  arise.  The  town  people  come  running  in  greatly  excited -i 
Some  of  the  old  ladies  in  their  padded  goions  and  night  caps.  T'hd 
children  are  crying,  there  is  terror  everywhere.  Jannette  enters  and 
crouching  at  the  side  of  the  stage  moans  and  cries.  One  of  the  Vir- 
ginans  speaks  to  a villager.) 


CLARK. 

Yo  talking  with  these  people.  My  orders  are  to  be  obeyed. 

(His  tones  are  fierce  and,  the  people  who  are  steadily  gathering  are 
much  terrified.  The  priest  goes  about  trying  to  comfort  them  as  do  some 
of  the  old  men  of  the  town.) 
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PRIEST. 

(To  Clark.) 

Sir,  my  people  realize  they  are  about  to  be  separated  as  that  is  the 
fate  of  the  conquered.  Perhaps  they  may  never  meet  again.  They  re- 
quest you  grant  them  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  the  church  to  exchange 
farewells  and  commend  their  future  lives  to  a merciful  God. 

CLARK. 

Very  well,  Americans  do  not  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of  others  but 
let  everyone  worship  God  according  to  his  convictions  of  right.  Assem- 
ble in  the  church  but  on  no  account  must  any  one  leave  the  village. 

PRIEST. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  people  pass  into  the  church.  One  of  Clark’s  men  is  seen  talk- 
ing to  a British  officer.) 

CLARK. 

Bring  that  man  to  rfie.  Seize  the  Officer.  (There  Virginians  do 
his  lidding.) 

(To  the  Virginian.) 

You  heard  my  order? 

VIRGINIAN. 

I thought  it  would  not  matter  if  I talked  with  these  soldiers. 

CLARK. 

Your  business  was  to  do  as  you  were  told.  Put  him  in  irons  and 
these  men  too. 

(As  his  orders  are  obeyed,  Jannette  walks  up  and  down  wailing. 
She  looks  at  the  British  Officer  as  she  says): 

JANNETTE. 

You  go  .a  long  ways,  you  never  come  back. 

PRIEST. 

(Advancing  from  the  entrance  of  the  church.) 

Sir,  we  would  speak  with  your  leader. 

(He  has  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  Clark  as  the  men  are  all 
dressed  alike.) 

Sir,  we  would  thank  you  for  the  favor  you  have  given  us. 

CLARK. 

It  is  nothing. 

PRIEST. 

We  are  so  far  away  here  in  the  wilderness  we  know  but  little  of  the 
affairs  between  England  and  her  colonies  but  ours  is  the  fate  of  war.  We 
are  ready  to  submit  but  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  to  worship 
God  that  we  make  bold  to  make  certain  requests  of  you  for  our  people. 
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CLARK. 

Proceed. 

FIRST  OLD  MAN. 

We  are  willing  to  turn  over  our  property  to  you  but  we  ask  that  you 
do  not  separate  our  families  when  you  drive  us  away. 

SECOND  OLD  MAN. 

And  we  would  ask  that  you  let  us  take  from  our  homes  a few  clothes 
and  such  food  as  will  maintain  life  until  in  a new  land  we  can  build  us 
homes  again. 

CLARK. 

Is  that  all? 

THIRD  OLD  MAN. 

Yes,  sir,  that  is  all. 

CLARK. 

Call  your  people  from  the  church.  I would  speak  to  all  of  them. 

(Priest  does  so  rather  timidly  hut  still  anxious  to  hear  the  reply.) 

CLARK. 

Your  priests  and  elders  of  this  village  have  made  certain  requests 
of  me.  What,  do  you  mistake  us  for  savages?  Do  you  think  Ameri- 
cans will  strip  women  and  children  and  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths?  My  countrymen  do  not  make  war  upon  helpless  innocence. 
It  was  to  protect  our  own  wives  and  children  that  we  penetrated  this 
wilderness  and  subjugated  Indian  barbarity  not  for  the  despicable  ob- 
ject of  plunder.  The  King  of  France  is  the  ally  of  the  colonies  and 
the  war  must  shortly  terminate.  Embrace  which  side  you  deem  best 
and  enjoy  your  religion  for  American  law  respects  the  believer  of  every 
faith.  Now  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity  you  can  dismiss  from  your 
minds  any  fears  concerning  your  property  or  your  families.  Conduct 
yourselves  as  usual. 

(Silence  for  a moment.  Then  many  people  fall  on  their  knees.) 

PRIEST. 

Sir,  we  would  thank  you. 

CLARK. 

No  thanks,  merely  justice. 

(One  of  the  old  men  enters  the  church , then  the  hell  is  heard  ring- 
ing merrily.  The  people  turn  to  the  church.) 

PRIEST. 

Let  us  give  our  thanks  to  God  and  celebrate  this  day  of  greatness. 

( Some  enter  church  to  pray.  Fiddler  enters , begins  to  play , the 
young  people  begin  to  dance  as  the  scene  ends.) 


SCENE  TWO 


PROLOGUE  BY  THE  INTERPRETER 

Give  ear,  0 Manitou,  the  changing  years  advance 
With  them  they  bring  new  ways,  new  thoughts  through  all  our 
land. 

On  Freedom’s  floating  flag  burned  twenty  silver  stars 
There  rose  another,  never  wavered,  never  failed 
But  shone  with  Truth’s  own  light,  a messenger  of  dawn 
A harbinger  of  gracious  good,  0 Illinois. 

Within  her  borders  grew  dissensions  bold  and  long. 

There  raged  for  many  months  a struggle  bitter,  strange. 
Through  all  her  sturdy  homes  by  all  her  hearth  stones  warm 
Was  heard  the  fiery  word,  was  read  the  warning  text. 

From  many  men,  from  many  minds  came  one  to  lead 
Through  toil,  anxiety,  abuse  he  fought  and  won 

PERSONS  IN  THE  EPISODE. 

GOVERNOR  EDWARD  COLES. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  MASON  PECK. 

BILL,  AN  ARDENT  ADMIRER  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

TOM  HIGGINS  STAGE  DRIVER. 

AN  IMMIGRANT  FAMILY. 

CITIZENS  OF  VANDALIA  AND  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 

AUNT  CHARLOTTE,  FORMERLY  ONE  OF  A FAMILY  OF  NEGRO 
SLAVES  OWNED  BY  GOVERNOR  COLES. 

GEORGE,  HER  BOY. 


SCENE. 


Vandalia , August  2,  182k  at  the  time  of  the  election  held  to  decide 
whether  a convention  should  he  called  to  consider  a new  constitution 
that  would  permit  slavery  in  the  state.  The  setting  is  supposed  to  be 
near  Flack’s  hotel,  the  leading  inn  of  the  place  and  in  an  open  space 
where  it  would  he  natural  for  the  people  of  the  town  to  assemble. 
Vandalia  is  now  the  capital  of  the  new  state  and  the  “Question”  as  the 
move  for  the  convention  is  called  has  taken  the  uppermost  thought  in 
every  one’s  mind  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

It  is  afternoon  of  an  August  day  and  there  is'  a stir  of  great  dxcite-> 
ment,  groups  of  people  are  seen  standing  about  arguing.  Tivo  men  are 
carrying  a crippled  third,  who  is  very  iveak  and  frail,  in  a\  chair  made 
of  their  locked  hands.  Tie  is  so  feeble  he  can  not  hold  1o  them  and  they 
move  slowly.  Evidently  they  are  bent  on  an  errand  of  much  importance. 
One  man  of  a group  standing  near  the  center  front  comes  clown  towards 
them.  He  speaks.  lie  is  a typical  long,  loose-jointed  fearless  son  of  the 
Middle  West  and  ansivers  to  the  name  of  bill. 
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BILL. 

Hey,  you  fellows,  so  you  got  brother  Nate  at  last.  I tell  you  “The 
Question”  is  going  to  be  settled  this  day.  Governor  Coles  will  have  his 
wish. 

ONE  OF  THE  MEN  CARRYING  THE  INVALID. 

He’s  awful  weak,  pears  like  maybe  we  wouldn’t  get  him  there. 

SECOND  MAN  CARRYING  INVALID. 

We’ll  get  him  there,  you’re  all  right  aint  you  Nate? 


NATE. 


Is  it  very  far  now? 

FIRST  MAN. 

No,  pretty  near,  then  you’ll  vote,  lucy  you’re  here  to  vote. 


BILL. 

How’s  he  going  to  vote  ? 

SECOND  MAN. 

He’s  going  to  vote  right.  We  got  to  raise  some  money  in  this  state. 
Its  coming  to  a pretty  pass  when  no  one  will  settle  here. 


BILL. 

You  mean  he’s  goin’  to  vote  for  the  Convention? 

FIRST  MAN. 

He  be.  Soon  as  we  get  him  there. 

BILL. 

Him  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  falling  in  a goin’  to 
vote  for  makin’  his  fellow  creatures  slaves.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
Like  as  not  the  pore  thing  don’t  know  what  he’s  doing  or  where  you  be 
taking  him.  You  pretending  to  be  men  and  doing  a thing  like  this. 

(As  he  is  talking  a mover’s  wagon  has  slowly  made*  its  way  being 
driven  circuitously  across  the  scene.  A man  and  woman  with  two  miser- 
able tow-headed  children  are  seen  in  it.  They  are  evidently  of  a poor 
class  mentally  as  well  as  materially.  A lank,  lean  horse  is  hitched  behind 
the  wagon  and  a faded , discouraged  cow.  Their  wagon  is  drawn  by  one 
miserable  creature.) 

SECOND  MAN. 

Me  ashamed,  we  got  to  do  something  for  this  country  or  nobody 
won’t  want  to  live  in  it.  Ask  that  fellow  coming  (pointing  to  mover’s 
wagon).  More  than  likely  he  won’t  want  to  settle  this  side  the  Mississ- 
ippi. 

BILL. 

Who’d  want  him? 


SECOND  MAN. 

That’s  what  I say,  even  he  wouldn’t  live  here 

(They  move  on  and  several  of  the  groups  that  have  been  in  knots 
and  small  groups  arguing  come  forward  listening,  some  nod  approvingly, 
others  are  deeply  moved  in  smpathy  with  Bill.  The  crowd  is  equally 
divided  in  its  sentiments  and  does  not  hesitate  to  gesticulate  and  grow 
noisy.  One  of  the  men  calls  out  to  the  immigrant  as  the  two  men 
carrying  the  invalid  pass  on  to  where  the  election  is  being  held.) 

THIRD  MAN. 

Friend,  a word  with  you. 


IMMIGRANT. 

Me? 

THIRD  MAN. 

Yes,  you,  have  you  a vote? 

IMMIGRANT. 

What  for? 


THIRD  MAN. 

We’re  voting  today  on  “The  Question.” 

(Voices  from  the  crowd  arise  shouting  information.) 

A VOICE. 

They’re  trying  to  make  Illinois  a slave  state. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

We  need  a Convention.  (Joined  by  many  voices ,)  “Convention  or 
death,  ’ "Fote  it  down,  vote  it  down.”  “This  is  a free  country,”  “We 
ain’t  going  to  have  slaves,”  “You  don’t  know  what  we  be  going  to  have.” 
"If  you  have  a vote  come  down  off  that  wagon.”  “Convention  or  death,” 
“Convention  or  death.”  (This  ends  in  hoots,  yells,  cries  and  the  like.) 

IMMIGRANT. 

Well,  I got  no  vote. 

THIRD  MAN. 

You  going  to  live  here?, 

IMMIGRANT. 

Mebbe. 


THIRD  MAN. 

Why  don’t  you  settle  in  Vandalia,  going  to  be  the  greatest  town  in 
the  state. 

FOURTH  MAN. 

Yan  and  Dale,  that’s  it,  the  dale  that’s  ahead  of  them  all,  in  the 
van  just  where  we  are  now,  Mister. 
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A DRUNKEN  MAN  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Tain  t so,  named  for  Vandals,  a famous  band  of  Indians — most 
famous  Indians  in  history. 


BILL. 

Shut  up. 

THIRD  MAN. 

(To  Immigrant.)  If  you’re  stopping  hereabouts  maybe  you  can  vote 
if  you  are  going  to  live  here. 

( A-  colored  woman  appears  in  the  crowd  with  a half  grown  boy , she 
is  in  great  distress  and  seems  frightened,  but  the  crowd  intent  on  the , 
affairs  of  the  day  lake  but  slight  notice  of  her.  She  makes  her  way 
cautiously  amongst  them  working  down  towards  the  side  and  front  of 
the  stage.) 


IMMIGRANT. 

(Who  has  slowly  climbed  down  out  of  his  wagon).  You  think  I 
would  live  here  ? 

BILL. 

We  got  the  best  state  in  the  country,  and  the  best  Governor,  (A 
voice  says,  "That’s  what  you  think”),  the  most  fertile  soil,  there  ain’t 
none  like  it. 

IMMIGRANT. 

Well  sir,  your  sile  is  mighty  fartile  but  I wont  stop  here  in  Illinois. 
I in  goin  to  Missouri,  goll  dura  you,  cause  a man  can't  own  niggers  here. 

BILL. 

(Rushing  forward.) 

Goll  durn  yourself,  you  with  nothing  but  that,  (pointing  to  the 
Immigrant’ s outfit),  talking  about  buying  niggers,  you  ain’t  got  plunder 
enough  to  buy  a cat.  Let  me  get  at  you. 

(He  is  about  to  rush  at  the  Immigrant,  rolling  up  his  sleeves  for  a 
fight,  but  is  restrained  by  a ministerial  appearing  man  who  enters  ail 
this  moment  and  is  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Peck.) 

PECK. 

Softly,  anger  will  not  avail,  let  the  man  go  where  he  will.  We  need 
none  of  this  kind  here,  there  are  too  many  of  them  as  it  is  now. 

(Bill  retires  a little  shame-facedly  and  starts  conversation  with  an- 
other group.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Peck  goes  to  the  Immigrant  who  has 
climbed  back  into  his  wagon.) 
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PECK. 

Brother,  let  me  give  you  this  Bible.  Take  with  you  the  word  of 
God  and  may  it  bring  you  understanding. 

(The  Immigrant  takes  the  book  in  an  awkward  way  and  drives  off 
with  no  further  comment.  The  crowds  are  arguing  and  looking  at 
specimen  ballots  also  at  copies  of  the  Vandalia  Intelligencer  and  grow 
violent  over  their  reading.  Cries  arise — “That  paper’s  anti  slavery.” 
“It  ain’t  fair.”  “You  ought  to  read,  the  E'divardsville  arid  Kaskaskia 
papers.”  “Come  on  and  see  how  the  ’lection  goes.”  This  starts  the 
crowd  and  they  move  in  a surging  mob  out  of  sight  presumably  to  the 
balloting  place.  The  old  colored  woman  makes  her  way  to  the  minister, 
lie  turns  and  seeing  her  evident  distress  says  in  a kindly  manner.) 

PECK. 

(Much  surprised  looks  at  her  and  recognizes  her.) 

What!  Why,  its  Aunt  Charlotte  to  be  sure.  What  are  you  doing 
here,  is  anything  the  matter?  You  must  not  be  frightened.  The  Lord 
will  be  with  us  this  day. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Massa  Peck,  whar’s  the  Governor? 

PECK. 

At  his  home. 

CHARLOTTE. 

jSTo  he  ain’t.  I don  bin  there,  Massa  Mason  I just  got  to  see  the 
Governor.  I come  a long  ways. 

PECK. 

Now,  can't  you  wait  till  after  the  election,  Aunt  Charlotte  ? Gov- 
ernor Coles  has  worked  so  hard  and  has  had  no  rest  for  days  and  days. 

CHARLOTTE. 

I waited  mos  all  dis  day  say  and  I can’t  wait  past  sunset,  Massa 
Peck,  de  Governor,  he  gwine  see  me,  he  never  refused  none  of  his  people 
nothing  and  my  mother  and  daddy  were  his  slaves,  me  too,  Massa  Peck, 
an  he  gwine  be  awful  sad  if  I don’t  see  him,  you  go  fetch  him  here  to 
see  me,  please  Massa  Peck,  I gwine  wait  heah,  me  and  George,  my  boy, 
please  I gotta  see  him.  (She  sinks  to  her  knees.)  I walked  miles  and 
miles  to  see  him,  from  way  down  by  Edwardsville. 

PECK. 

(Raising  her.) 

But  Aunt  Charlotte,  you  wouldn’t  want  the  Governor  to  leave  his 
important  business  right  at  once — perhaps  in  an  hour  or — 

CHARLOTTE. 

Massa  Peck,  please,  I knows  de  Governor,  ax  him  what  I tell  you, 
1 ax  you  in  de  Lord’s  name  to  go  now. 
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PECK. 

I don’t  understand  Aunt  Charlotte,  but  I should  not  want  to  turn 
away  any  distressed  child  of  Our  Father.  You  will  wait  here? 

CHARLOTTE. 

Over  behind  dat  bush,  me  and  George.  ( Going  toward  it.) 

PECK. 

I shall  not  be  long,  I think  I can  find  him. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Praise  Gawd. 

(She  and  the  hoy  by  semi-stealthy  steps  go  behind  a clump  of 
shrubbery  to  the  left  and  are  not  noticed.  A violent  outbreak  now 
occurs  in  the  returning  crowd  to  which  have  been  added  women  and 
children.  A man  is  answering  BUI  who  is  the  center  of  the  thickest 
argument.) 

FOURTH  MAN. 

I tell  you  this  Convention  ain’t  wholly  for  settling  the  question  of 
whether  we  can  hold  slaves  in  Illinois. 

A VOICE. 

1 ou’re  holding  them  now  without  paying  for  them,  got  them 
bound  out  to  you  for  thirty  years,  that’s  as  bad  as  slavery. 

FOURTH  MAN. 

Hear  me,  this  Convention  is  going  to  improve  the  city  of  Yandalia. 
It  is  going  to  raise  the  price  of  all  your  lots  by  making  the  Kaskaskia 
river  navigable  and  bringing  great  business  here.  That  is  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  measures. 

THE  DRUNKEN  MAN. 

Who’s  goin’  to  nav — nav — navigate  the  Kaskasky? 

FOURTH  MAN. 

(Holding  out  ballot.) 

Can’t  you  read?  See  it  says  plainly,  new  Constitution  and  that 
Constitution  is  going  to  improve  the  city  and  the  river  so  boats  can 
come  here. 

BILL. 

You  didn’t  read  the  rest  of  it  where  it  says  about  negroes  and 
mulattoes.  Its  a lying,  deceitful  piece  of  paper. 

DRUNKEN  MAN. 

Navigate — navigate  the  Kaskasky  river.  Why  turtles  run  aground 
there  in  that  river,  its  so  low.  I can  drink  it  up  on  a hot  day  and  not 
half  try.  Nav-nav-navigate  the  Kaskasky. 
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BILL. 

Thank  God,  we  have  Governor  Coles.  He  knew  you  for  the  dirty 
crooked  liars  you  are. 

THIRD  MAN. 

You  wont  have  him  long.  The  most  influential  men  in  this  state 
are  for  the  Convention  and  he  will  be  dependent  on  us.  He’s  spending 
all  his  money  on  this  election. 

another  man.  (Less  educated.) 

I’m  tired  of  this  argufying.  I’m  a white  man,  I’m  a white  man, 
I’m  a white  man, 

(As  he  speaks,  he  jumps  up  and  down.) 

I’m  goin’  to  live  in  a state  where  a white  man  can  have  his  rights 
and  own  niggers. 

BILL. 

( Goes  at  him  and  knocks  him  down.) 

None  of  that,  you’re  a disgrace. 

(He  turns  fairly  on  the  rest  of  them.) 

Come  on,  I am  ready  for  all  of  you.  I’ll  fight  all  of  you,  men  for 
man,  and  any  one  that  says  a word  against  Governor  Coles  I’ll  lick  him 
twice. 

(A  horn  is  heard,  it  is  the  Overland  stage  for  Effingham  driven  by 
Bill  Higgins.  Every  one  starts , and  the  fight  dies  down,  the  man  who 
was  knocked  over  crawls  off  and  finally  gets  up,  the  drunken  man  is  mur- 
muring to  himself  about  the  Kaskaskta  river.  Everyone  is  expectant, 
and  straining  his  eyes.) 

THIRD  MAN. 

Tom  Higgins  is  making  a fast  trip. 

FOURTH  MAN. 

Like  as  not  he  has  brought  in  some  more  voters. 

A VOICE. 

Tom  Higgins  has  brought  some  voters  to  save  the  honor  of  Illinois. 

(The  six  horse  Overland  stage  comes  in  with  a great  flourish. 
There  are  several  passengers  who  climb  out , watched  by  the  crowd. 
Tom  prepares  to  dismount,  gives  the  horses  reins  to  a boy  who  stands 
waiting  to  lead  them  away  to  the  barn.  Cries  arise,  "How  is  it  'Tom. 
What  do  you  hear  about  the  Question?  Only  twenty  minutes  and  the 
elections  over.  How  did  you  make  it  ahead  of  time?’' 

TOM. 

(Marshalling  his  passengers.) 

This  way,  I’ll  get  you  there  in  time  to  vote. 

(To  the  crowd.) 
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Clear  the  way,  here  comes  more  votes  to  keep  this  State  free — free 
as  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  as  the  Lord  intended  it. 

(A  burst  of  cheers  follow  this  announcement.  Some  mutterinqs 
are  heard.  Tom  turns.) 

TOM. 

Anyone  wishing  to  settle  this  trouble  step  out.  I’m  waiting,  or 
else  follow  me  peaceable  to  the  election,  you’ll  be  just  in  time  to  see  it 
close. 

(They  open  the  way  as  he  leading  his  band  of  passengers  marches 
belligerently  away  followed  by  the  crowd.  The  stage  is  driven  off. 
The  Rev.  Air.  Peck  and  Governor  Coles  enter.) 

PECK. 

She  said  she  would  wait  here.  She  was  in  great  trouble,  Governor. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Aunt  Charlotte,  are  you  sure  P I remember  her,  but  I haven’t  seen 
her  for  many  a day. 

PECK. 

I’ll  get  her. 

(lie  goes  to  shrubbery  and  calls.  She  and  George  come  slowly 
out. ' When  she  sees  the  Governor  she  is  delighted  as  a child  and  rushes 
to  him.) 


GOVERNOR  COLES. 

( Kindly.) 

Aunt  Charlotte,  isn’t  it?  You’ve  come  a long  journey. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Massa  Governor,  you  ain’t  gwine  allow  deni  to  tech  me  or  mine. 
You  gwine  help  the  ole  woman  ain’t  you,  Massa  Governor? 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 

CHARLOTTE. 

they  gwine  take  George  away  from  me  again  tonight  right  after 
it  gets  dark.  I seed  the  men  in  the  crowd  today.  I ben  runnin’  away 
from  dem  ever  since  I left  home. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

They  are  going  to  take  George  ? Why  is  he  ? 

CHARLOTTE. 

My  boy,  Massa  Governor.  Dem  kidnappers  dey  took  him  last 
spring  when  I was  workin’  over  to  de  ribber,  and  he’s  my  last  one  sah. 
I lost  all  de  others  by  sickness  and  I wants  to  raise  him. 
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GOVERNOR  COLES. 

But  I thought  you  said  he  was  here. 

CHARLOTTE. 

He  is,  Massa  Governor,  he  is.  lie  run  away  from  dem  kidnappers, 
he  run  away  back  to  his  mammy  and  I took  him  and  we  sarts  out  to 
find  you,  Massa  Governor,  kaze  I told  him  you  would  take  care  of  us. 
We  trabble  over  de  prairie  and  folks  give  us  rides  and  we  get  here  this 
morning,  then  in  the  crowd  here  for  the  ’lection  Georgie  sees  one  of 
dem  kidnappers.  He’s  afraid  and  the  man  see  him  but  he  don’t  dare  do 
nothin’  in  the  day  time,  but  he’s  been  watchin’  us  and  he  was  boastin’ 
up  to  the  hotel  how  he  was  gwine  get  his  nigger. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

He  is  your  son,  Charlotte,  and  no  one  shall  take  him  from  you. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Dat  kidnapper  sa3^  after  de  ’lection  get  froo  today  nobody  gwine 
to  care  what  becomes  of  we  colored  folks.  ( Cries.) 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

No  Charlotte,  that  cannot  be.  Listen  to  me,  you  trust  me,  don’t 

you? 

CHARLOTTE. 

Of  course  I do,  Massa  Governor,  didn't  my  Daddy  and  my  Mammy 
and  me  belong  to  you  and  didn’t  you  free  us  all,  and  give  us  land. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Then  bring  George  to  me. 

CHARLOTTE. 

(Goes  to  bush  and  after  many  soothing  terms  brings  the  half  grown 
boy  oat  and  takes  him  to  the  Governor.) 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

A fine  boy.  You  are  not  afraid  to  stay  with  me. 

BOY. 

(Looking  at  him.) 

No  sir. 


GOVERNOR  COLES. 

(Taking  boy  by  hand.) 

Charlotte,  George,  I brought  your  people  to  this  state  that  you 
might  be  free — free  as  I am  and  at  liberty  to  do  what  you  pleased — -to 
go  when  you  pleased.  Five  years  ago  as  our  boats  were  making  their  way 
along  the  river  on  our  journey  here  I told  your  people,  who  had,  I regret 
to  say,  been  my  property,  that  they  were  their  oavu  masters  and  promised 
to  help  them  establish  themselves  in  a new  land.  Do  you  think  I would 
desert  you  now? 
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CHARLOTTE. 


Yo,  Massa  Governor. 


GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Tonight  George  shall  stay  in  my  room  and  I shall  not  rest  nntil 
his  pursuer  has  been  punished  and  driven  from  this  State  forever. 

(To  Peck.) 

This  is  but  another  example  of  that  barbarous  kidnapping  that  has 
blackened  our  record  in  Illinois.  If  this  Convention  plan  is  not  defeated 
we  may  as  well  write  the  epitaph  of  free  government  on  its  tombstone. 

PECK. 

I’ll  take  care  of  the  bo}r  for  you  this  afternoon. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Very  well.  George,  go  with  this  gentleman.  And  Aunt  Charlotte, 
what  about  you?  Have  you  friends  here? 

AUNT  CHARLOTTE. 

Yes,  Massa  Governor.  My  cousin  is  cookin’  over  to  the  hotel.  I’se 
gwine  there — the  old  woman  can  rest  now  with  you  takin’  care  of  George. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Come  to  see  me  tomorrow  morning  after  ten  and  I’ll  see  you  are 
sent  home  safely. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Thank  you,  Massa  Governor.  Thank 


(Shouts  and  hurrahs  arise.) 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

(To  Peck  as  they  icalk  toward  the  left  entrance.) 

What  is  that? 

PECIC. 

The  voting  is  over  and  I suppose  both  sides  are  celebrating  a little 
in  advance. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

AVe  shall  soon  hear  how  it  has  gone  in  Vandalia. 


PECK. 

And  that  will  give  an  idea  of  the  State’s  vote. 


(Charlotte  has  started  to  leave  and  is  seen  making  her  way  down  the 
path  towards  the  rear  of  the  stage.  Two  rough  looking  men  stop  her. 
She  resists  them  and  they  take  hold  of  her.) 
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GOVERNOR  COLES. 

This  kidnapping  lias  come  to  be  looked  ujion  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence it  must  go  in  order  that  this  State  may  be  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

{Ills  attention  is  caught  by  Charlotte’s  cries  of  “Massa  Governor.”) 

THE  KIDNAPPER. 

Shut  your  infernal  cries.  We  got  you.  Now  tell  us  where  the  boy 
is.  You  know  he  is  our  nigger,  don’t  you  lie. 


He  isn’t. 


CHARLOTTE. 


KIDNAPPER. 

( Raises  his  hand  to  strike  her.) 
Tell  us  where  he  is  or  I’ll  beat  you. 


GOVERNOR  COLES. 

( Stepping  to  center.) 

You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Release  that  woman. 


Who  are  you? 


KIDNAPPER. 


SECOND  KIDNAPPER. 

There’s  the  boy. 

(Starts  towards  him.) 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Stay  where  you  are,  do  not  attempt  to  come  one  step  nearer.  I am 
glad  to  have  seen  you  face  to  face,  now  I know  you.  And  be  assured 
you  will  be  prosecuted  and  driven  from  this  State. 


EIRST  KIDNAPPER. 

Y ho  are  you,  to  drive  us  out  ? 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

I am  Edward  Coles  and  while  I am  a citizen  of  Illinois  no  abuse,  no 
labor,  no  anxiety  will  be  too  great  if  it  prevents  the  institution  of  slavery 
being  fastened  upon  this  state. 

EIRST  KIDNAPPER. 

I know  you,  the  man  who  wants  to  make  this  country  no  account. 
Here  we  have  good  land,  give  us  plenty  of  niggers  I say,  and  the  people 
won’t  have  to  work,  they’ll  get  rich  without  it. 


GOVERNOR  COLES. 

My  friend,  this  State  does  not  need  slavery  in  order  to  rise  to  heights 
of  power. 

SECOND  KIDNAPPER. 

I bet  you  find  yourself  without  money  or  friends  a year  from  now 
riding  a porcupine  saddle  on  a hard  trotting  horse. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

What  happens  to  me  is  of  little  importance,  but  what  is  important 
and  what  must  come  is  liberty  for  all  men  in  Illinois. 

(Cheers  and  shouts  are  heard  off  the  stage. 

Tom  Higgins  and  Bill  enter.) 

BILL. 

(Excitedly,  taking  Coles  by  hand.) 

Governor — Governor,  the  Convention’s  defeated  in  Vandalia. 

PECK. 

That  is  the  Lord’s  work. 

TOM. 

And  that  means  the  State.  You’ll  see  the  Convention’s  going  to  be 
snowed  under.  Hurray. 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

I rejoice  to  hear  it.  This  is  good  news  indeed.  Tom,  Bill,  you  see 
those  men.  They  have  tried  to  steal  Aunt  Charlotte’s  boy.  1 want  you 
to  take  them  to  the  jail.  They  will  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserve. 

( Tom  and  Bill  seize  the  men  and  take  them  out  stniggling.) 

GOVERNOR  COLES. 

Don’t  forget.  Aunt  Charlotte.  Come  tomorrow  morning. 

(He  starts  away.) 

CHARLOTTE. 

( She  watches  him  until  he  is  nearly  off  the  stage.) 

I’m  gwine  with  you  now,  Massa  Governor.  I won’t  be  no  trouble, 
just  go  and  help  in  the  kitchen,  but  I’m  gwine  with  you  because  den  I 
know  I’m  safe. 

(He  looks  at  her  very  kindly.  She  and  George  follow  Coles  and  Peck.) 

(curtain.) 
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EPISODE  III 

PROLOGUE  BY  INTERPRETER 

Great  Spirit,  on  this  story  speeds  in  woe. 

Discordant  powers  rise  to  rule  the  land 
But  yet  the  march  of  Time  bears  Freedom’s  flag 
And  from  the  prairie’s  heart,  from  clearest  waters 
And  purest  fiery  flame,  is  given  to  Thee 
A mind  to  consecrate  to  service  for  mankind, 

To  the  faith  that  by  the  right  comes  might. 

Throughout  the  ages  may  he  stand  serene. 

PERSON'S  OF  THE  EPISODE. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  WARD  H.  LAMON. 

GOVERNOR  YATES.  DR.  W.  M.  WALLACE. 

JOHN  M.  HAY.  N.  B.  JUDD. 

J.  G.  NICOLAY. 

NEIGHBORS  OF  THE  LINCOLNS,  FRIENDS,  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 
OLD  PREACHER,  SERENA  BIXBY,  KEZIA,  MESSENGER  BOY,  NEWS  BOYS. 


SCENE. 

Springfield,  early  morning,  Feb.  11,  1861,  at  B.  B.  station.  The 
rear  platform  of  train  visible,  station  supposed  to  be  at  right,  crowds  of 
people  gathering.  It  is  a gray  morning  and  the  crowds  come  silently, 
there  are  the  solid  citizens  of  Springfield,  county  people  and  some  of  the 
extreme  “ Sucker ” type.  These  have  evidently  driven  a long  ivay.  There 
are  men,  women,  and  children. 

OLD  PREACHER. 

Good  Morning,  Sister. 


SERENA. 

’Pears  like  it  was  goin  to  be  a bad  mornin.  I don’t  like  the  looks 

of  it. 


KEZIA. 

You  were  right  smart  to  get  up  so  early  to  come  this  far. 

SERENA. 

I was  set  upon  it.  I’m  seein  a prophecy  fulfilled. 


Are  you,  sister? 


PREACHER. 
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SERENA. 

When  Abe  Lincoln  was  riding  the  circuit  he  stopped  at  my  house 
one  day  right  after  dinner.  I had  nothing  to  give  him  but  bread  and 
milk,  little  enough  of  that  as' I remember,  but  he  got  up  after  he  ate  it 
and  said  it  was  good  enough  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

KEZIA. 

Wasn’t  that  remarkable. 

SERENA. 

And  I rode  ten  miles  this  morning  to  get  here.  That  was  a sign. 
I’ve  knowed  it  ever  since. 

(Newsboy  enters  calling  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  Several  persons 
buy  eagerly.) 

CITIZEN. 

(Reading  paper.) 

That  looks  bad.  I don’t  like  that. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

War  is  certain. 


THIRD  CITIZEN. 

No  question,  the  Southern  States  are  only  waiting  for  a chance  to 
secede.  See  how  this- fellow  in  Pensacola  acted.  The  country  has  been 
going  to  pieces  for  months. 

(Entrance  of  Gov.  Yates  and  party.  He  buys  a paper,  as  do  several 
others.) 

MEMBER  OF  YATES  PARTY. 

The  news  is  worse  and  worse. 

GOVERNOR  YATES. 

And  there  will  be  worse. 

MEMBER  OF  HIS  PARTY. 

You  feel  assured  we  cannot  avoid  war? 

GOVERNOR  YATES. 

It  will  come  and  Illinois  has  a great  part  to  play.  Look  at  the 
geographic  position  near  the  center  of  our  nation.  We  have  a great  water 
way  that  will  be  one  of  the  main  highways  between  Canada  and  the 
South.  You  could  cut  this  country  in  two  by  getting  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  and  sending  an  army  through  Illinois. 

CITIZEN. 

God  grant  it  may  never  come. 

A WOMAN. 

No,  nor  that  it  ever  come. 
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MESSENGER. 

(Coming  out  of  the  station.) 

Governor,  they  want  you  to  come  in  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  is 
waiting  until  the  train  is  ready  to  start. 

GOVERNOR  YATES. 

(Turns  to  go  and  hows  to  several  versons  he  recognizes  in  the  crowd.) 
A gloomy  morning  to  be  starting  away  on  such  a great  undertaking. 

(exits.) 

SERENA. 

It  is  a dark  day  for  sure. 


CITIZEN. 

(Looking  up  from  his  paper.) 

I don’t  like  the  sound  of  this.  Did  you  notice  they  are  moving 
troops  to  Washington  to  prevent  assassination? 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

There  have  been  rumors  all  along  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to 

kill  him. 

SERENA. 

0,  he  mustn’t  be  killed. 

SMALL  BOY. 

Who’s  going  to  be  killed? 

HIS  MOTHER. 

SH,  you  must  be  still.  What  did  I tell  you  before  you  came? 

CITIZEN. 

I tell  you,  this  country  as  a whole  has  no  conception  of  what  honest 
Abe  Lincoln  is  like. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

That’s  so,  they  can’t  understand  him  as  we  can  for  we  know  him. 
(Chorus  from  everyone,  “He’s  our  friend,  that’s  it.”) 

PREACHER. 

I tell  you  the  hand  of  God  is  directing  these  events. 

CITIZEN. 

(Kindly.) 

Is  that  so? 

PREACHER. 

Yes,  I’ve  come  miles  to  see  him  this  morning  because  God  has  ap- 
pointed him.  I opened  the  good  book  and  I saw  Isaiah,  nineteenth  chap- 
ter, twentieth  verse,  “It  shall  be  for  a sign  and  for  a witness  unto  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt  for  they  shall  send  cry  unto  the 
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Lord  because  of  oppression  and  he  shall  send  them  a Saviour  and  a great 
one  and  he  shall  deliver  them/’ 

CITIZEN. 

What  do  you  make  of  that. 

PREACHER. 

Just  one  thing.  We  have  been  in  an  awful  tight  place.  We’ve  been 
crying  out  for  help.  Look  at  that  convention.  Every  one  pulling  forty 
ways  for  Sunday,  nobody  had  any  idea  of  Honest  Old  Abe  being  elected. 
“And  he  shall  send  them  a Saviour  and  a great  one.”  I tell  you,  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  Lord  sent  us  Abraham  Lincoln  to  deliver  us. 

(Lincoln  and  his  party  appear  coming  slowly  from  the  station.  He 
is  preceded  by  Mr.  Wood.  People  speak  to  lam  and  many  shake  his 
hand  as  he  comes  past  the  crowd.  Serena  grasps  his  hand.) 

SERENA. 

Do  you  remember  me,  sir?  1 am  glad  to  see  this  day. 

LINCOLN. 

(Studies  her  face  a moment.) 

Yes,  Indeed  I do.  Good  morning.  (Shakes  hands.) 

SERENA. 

(04s  he  passes  on.) 

It  was  a warning. 

(He  mounts  the  steps  of  the  car  and  the  people  stand  on  either  side. 
His  party  enter  the  car  and  he  is  alone  standing  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form. At  first  he  cannot  speak,  women  cry,  then  he  begins  huskily  his 
speech.) 

My  friends.  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling 
of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  peo- 
ple, I owe  everything.  Here  I have  lived  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
have  passed  from  a young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  buried.  I now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever 
I may  return,  with  a task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever- 
attended  him,  I can  not  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I can  not  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To 
His  care  commending  you,  as  I hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me,  I bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

(At  the  close  of  the  speech  the  whistle  sounds,  the  bells  ring,  and  it 
is  apparently  time  for  the  train  t'o  more.  The  small  boy  who  was  hushed 
by  his  mother  rushes  forward  and  climbs  up  on  the  rear  platform,  hang- 
ing on  the  rear  railing  he  reaches  over  and  shakes  hands  with  Lincohi 
who  surveys  him  kindly  and  stands  there  a melancholy  figure  as  the 
scene  fades  out.) 


(curtain.) 
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THE  MASQUE  OF  A HUNDRED  YEARS  1818-1918 

TO  BE  USED  AS  THE  FIFTH  ACT  IN  THE 
PAGEANT  OF  ILLINOIS 

PREFACE 

HE  MAIN  EFFECT  of  this  Masque  depends  upon  the  time 
in  which  it  is  played,  for  it  should  not  drag  but  move  with  a 
swift  impressive  rhythm,  and  the  perfection  of  the  lighting 
arrangements,  if  produced  at  night. 

The  lines  are  to  be  spoken,  chanted  and  sung,  all  of 
which  is  easily  determined  in  the  directions. 

While  designed  for  production  at  night  when  the  artistic  effects  of 
lighting  would  be  an  added  charm,  it  would  with  a few  changes  be 
possible  to  give  this  Masque  in  the  early  dusk  when  the  fading  light  is 
soft  and  gives  wonderful  beauty  to  the  production. 

Starting  the  Pageant  at  five  o’clock  on  an  afternoon  in  June  would 
bring  this  at  the  best  time  of  day.  It  will  be  noted  too  that  while 
arranged  for  out  of  door  production  it  can  be  produced  in  a theatre  or 
large  auditorium.  The  caste  is  planned  for  a large  number,  but  this 
can  be  reduced  by  having  the  100  Years  of  Illinois  play  the  Counties 
of  Illinois  and  using  persons  who  have  been  in  the  other  Episodes. 

The  scene  is  a woodland  one.  Accross  the  stage  two  thirds  of  the 
way  from  the  front  is  a row  of  pillars  with  an  arched  central  opening 
giving  the  effect  of  a peristyle.  The  pillars  are  really  transparencies 
but  this  is  not  apparent  at  first.  The  pillars  are  wreathed  with  green. 
Time,  a glittering,  golden  figure,  stands  on  top  of  the  peristyle  directly 
over  the  archway.  He  wears  a winged  cap,  there  are  wings  on  his  feet 
and  by  his  litheness  and  suppleness  he  suggests  Mercury. 

Persons  of  the  Masque 

TIME. 

THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS. 

THE  102  COUNTIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

THE  32  CITIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

GROUPS  REPRESENTING  THE 
TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

LEARNING,  FOLLOWED  BY  THE 
102  COUNTIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


LABOR,  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  32 
LARGEST  TOWNS  OF  ILLINOIS. 
LOVE,  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  ART,  THE  WORLD’S  COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION  LEADING. 
IGNORANCE. 

THE  FOLLOWERS  OF  IGNORANCE. 
TRUTH. 

THE  UNCOUNTED  YEARS  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS. 
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TIME. 

I am  Time,  Eternal  youth,  eternal  age, 

I would  claim  of  a century  its  toll. 

A hundred  jewels 
I gave  a child  one  day 
A hundred  jewels 
From  scar  or  blemish  free, 

To  please  her  fancy 
And  use  as  she  devised 
By  gems  of  magic  bright. 

(The  lights  come  on  across  the  entire  peristyle  showing  the  tops  of 
the  columns  across  which  is  passing  and  re-passing  a living  bas-relief  of 
one  hundred  children,  dressed  in  light  tints  with  unbound  hair.  Half  of 
them  come  up  the  steps  from  the  left,  pass  across  the  top  of  the  columns 
and  down  on  the  other  side.  Half  ascend  the  steps  on  the  right  and 
they  all  chant  as  they  go 

We  are  the  years,  the  years,  the  years, 

We  are  the  hundred  years  of  Illinois. 

A great  burst  of  music  and  directly  bach  of  the  center  entrance  but 
with  some  distance  between,  what  has  seemed,  if  noticed  at  all  to  be  a 
great  rock  covered  witlb  leaves  and  branches,  is  illuminated  and  showd 
fort  lb  the  outline  of  the  state.  It  is  really  the  back  center  entrance, 
and  through  it  comes  Illinois,  a beautiful,  mature  woman  dressed  in 
shades  of  blue  with  gold  trimmings.  She  stands  in  the  archway.) 

ILLINOIS. 

I come,  I come,  I would  be  swift, 

0 Time  and  gather  your  golden  hours. 

TIME. 

1 seek  to  know  what  you  have  done,  0 Illinois 

With  jewels  rich  and  rare  I gave  to  you  one  day. 

A hundred  years  so  perfect,  true  they  were. 

Your  story  would  I hear,  the  past  and  present  judge, 

Tomorrow  cometh  never  save  you  build  today 

On  gleaming  beams  of  beauty  that  were  yesterday. 

ILLINOIS. 

Your  jewels  rare, 

Your  hundred  years,  are  spent,  are  gone, 

Like  flame  in  the  wind,  like  waves  in  the  sea, 

But  judge,  0 Time  what  they  brought  to  me. 

TIME. 

Show,  show, 

I would  behold. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Not  all  my  days  have  passed  m peace 
But  still  the  struggle  lifteth  me. 

(There  is  a chorus  of  snarls , cries,  groans , and  shouts  tvith . flashes 
of  smoke  off  stage  on  either  side.) 

A demon  lurks  forever  near 
With  him  I war  unto  the  death 
His  evil  name  is  Ignorance. 

TIME. 

Be  brief  and  tell  of  the  battle  you  wage, 

My  glass  runs  out,  it  will  not  stop 
For  one  by  one  the  moments  pass 
I must  count  them  all. 

ILLINOIS. 

For  all  I am,  for  all  I am  to  be 
I owe  my  friends  and  staunch  allies 
To  them  I call,  I call,  I call. 

(Her  cry  is  taken  up  by  Learning  who  advances  through  the  center 
entrance  carrying  the  lamp  of  Instruction  in  her  hand.  S'he  is  a noble 
figure  dressed  in  shades  of  dark  red  with  silver  trimmings. ) 

LEARNING. 

Hail,  all  hail, 

At  thy  command 

Your  servants  rise  like  fire. 

ILLINOIS. 

A hundred  years  I’ve  fought  with  Ignorance 
He  bringeth  slavery,  he  bringeth  sin, 

Against  him  go  my  stout  and  strong  allies 
Behold  and  hear  the  first,  great  Learning  comes. 

LEARNING. 

I fight  for  Illinois. 

In  every  county  that  she  hath, 

In  them  1 build  my  halls, 

All  secrets  rare  of  soil  and  sky, 

All  knowledge  stored  in  books. 

All  marvels  yet  to  be  devised, 

It  is  for  these  I strive 
It  is  for  these  I will  attain 
And  ignorance  shall  fall. 

0 Illinois  your  riches  see  ! 

(The  lights  glean  out  behind  the  transparent  pillars  and  through 
each  one  as  through  an  entrance  come  the  102  counties  of  Illinois,  they 
dance  forward,  ten  from  each  pillar  except  in  two  cases  where  there  aie 
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eleven.  Learning  stands  in  the  archway  as  the  counties  dance.  They 
are  dressed  in  shades  of  yellow , not  decided  colors  but  a blending  of  all 
shades .) 

(During  the  dance  of  the  counties , Time  is  obscured , but  at  the 
close  he  again  flashes  forth.  The  counties  are  grouped  on  either  side 
of  the  stage.) 

TIME. 

You  promise  well 
Show  more,  show  more. 

(The  cries  arise  without  as  Illinois  speaks.) 

ILLINOIS. 

I call,  1 call,  upon  my  second  brave  ally, 

Once  more  I am  beset  with  clangers  dire  and  fell. 

0 Labor,  come  and  fight  for  me  with  Ignorance. 

(Labor,  a noble  figure,  appears  in  the  doorway.) 

LABOR. 

1 come,  0 Illinois  to  drive  the  evil  far. 

In  every  city,  town  and  settlement  I work 
Against  the  foe  with  industries  huge  and  vast. 

I make  you  steel  with  which  to  fling  the  shining  rails 
Across  your  lands,  I build  you  cunning  cars  of  strength 
With  which  to  harvest  golden  wealth  of  grain, 

I help  you  feed  the  hungry  hordes  of  all  the  world, 

I dig  within  the  earth  and  mine  your  stores  of  ore, 

Before  my  strength  our  enemy  Ignorance  goes  down. 

Behold  your  cities,  towns,  and  settlements  are  here 
Now  let  the  dastard  cowardly  foe  appear. 

(Labor  blows  his  trumpet  and  the  procession  of  cities,  32  in  number, 
comes  in  stately  march  from  the  center  entrance.  They  pass  by  the 
powerful  figure  of  Labor  who  stands  with  uplifted  hand  on  the  central 
steps  to  the  right.  They  pass  down  the  steps  alternately  going  to  the 
right  and  left  until  the  32  cities  have  passed,  there  are  groups  too  repre- 
senting the  smaller  towns.  Learning  is  at  the  extreme  right  front,  I^abor 
at  the  extreme  left  front.) 

CHICAGO. 

(Representing  I Will.) 

0 Mother  state, 

Your  cry  hath  reached  me, 

We  come,  I from  the  lakes, 

1 bring  you  energy  undreamed 

O’er  Ignorance  my  power  is  what  “I  will.” 


first  group — (The  leaders  of  each  group  speaks.) 

We  from  the  rivers 

Bring  commerce  rich  and  great. 

Peoria,  Rock  Island,  Quincy,  Alton,  Cairo,  Rockofrd, 

East  St.  Louis,  Aurora,  Moline,  Freeport,  Elgin, 

LaSalle. 

SECOND  GROUP. 

We  from  the  prairies 
Have  magic  forces 
To  use  against  the  foe. 

Bloomington,  Belleville,  Lincoln,  Canton,  Galesburg, 

Decatur,  Joliet,  Jacksonville,  Danville,  Kankakee, 

Streator,  Mattoon. 

FOURTH. 

I from  the  capital,  Springfield 
Will  rise  to  save  our  Sovereign  State. 

FOURTH. 

And  we,  Waukegan,  Oak  Park,  Evanston,  Chicago 
Heights  and  Cicero. 

(Again  the  cry  arises .) 

ILLINOIS. 

Our  enemy  is  at  the  gate,  he  rises  here,  he  rises  there, 

We  put  him  down,  he  springs  anew,  where  is  our  third 
and  last  ally? 

(Music  peals  and  a radiant  figure  with  wings  stands  at  the  center 
entrance , Chorus  of  every  one,  “ Love  comes,  love  comes.” ) 

LOVE. 

I come,  0 Illinois,  to  wield  my  gifts  for  you. 

To  conquer,  to  overcome  this  deadly  dweller  of  the  night 
With  Learning  and  with  Labor  united  be, 

I bring  a charm  triumphant  over  Ignorance. 

The  spell  of  beauty  do  I weave  with  mystic  snare, 

It  hath  a subtle,  strange  influence  none  withstand. 

I seek  to  keep  the  beauty  of  your  fields  and  farms, 

I hope  to  build  a city  fairer  than  a dream 

Where  now  there  stands  each  smoking  mart  of  trade. 

I gave  you  once  upon  your  shining  inland  sea 
A vision  splendid,  all  the  world  in  rapture  gazed. 

For  you  I summon  here,  my  spirits  beautiful. 

They  were,  they  are,  they  yet  will  be  your  treasury. 

(Through  each  pillar  comes  a sprite  of  beauty,  the  spirit  of  the 
White  City,  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  comes  through  the  center 
entrance  and  these  graceful,  radiant  creatures  dance.  They  should  be 
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dressed  in  shimmering  soft  colors  and  be  the  best  dancers.  The  spirit 
of  the  White  City  should  be  in  silvery  white.  When  done  they  dance 
back  and  take  their  places,  one  in  each  pillar,  the  leader  on  the  steps  at 
the  center  with  love.,) 

ILLINOIS. 

LEARNING — LABOR — LOVE. 

With  you  I dare, 

With  you  I hope, 

With  you  I shall  achieve. 

(As  she  speaks  they  mass  themselves  about  her,  Illinois  who  stands 
slightly  at  the  right  front  and  addresses  Time.) 

Now  let  him  come,  my  cities,  towns  and  counties  strong, 

We  fight  the  demon,  we  show  the  strength  of  our  desires, 

The  glory  of  our  dreams. 

(There  is  a great  shout,  flame,  smoke,  and  the  stage  goes  dark. 
When  the  lights  come  once  more  and  the  cloud  of  smoke  lifts,  Ignor- 
ance in  trappings  of  black  is  seated  high  on  a black  horse..  .About  him 
cluster  his  followers. . .They  stand  facing  Learning,  Labor  and  Love 
who  are  with  Illinois.  The  towns,  counties,  and  cities  are  tense  with 
excitement.  ILis  folloioers  are  hideous  shapes,  horrid  gnomes  and  all 
manner  of  evil  appearing  characters.  Time  is  obscured .) 

, IGNORANCE. 

I defy  you. 

My  slaves  and  I, 

I am  lord,  I am  master. 

Ho-o-o-o-o.  (He  breaks  into  horrible  laughter.) 

ALL  Ills  SLAVES. 

We  are  your  slaves. 

We  are  your  slaves, 

We  are  the  sons  of  Ignorance. 

(Their  speech  ends  in  snarls  and  growls.) 

TIME. 

(Who  suddenly  blazes  forth  on  top  of  peristyle.) 

My  glass  runs  out, 

Your  years  are  sped, 

The  tale  is  told, 

0,  Illinois ! 

The  end  has  come. 

ILLINOIS. 

Not  yet,  not  yet, 

It  cannot  be. 

IGNORANCE. 

I win,  1 win. 


CHORUS  OF  HIS  FELLOWERS. 

We  win,  we  win,  we  win. 

ILLINOIS. 

Back,  you  shall  not  prevail. 

IGNORANCE. 

Your  day  is  done. 

ILLINOIS. 

(To  Time.) 

Give  me  more  years,  more  years, 

I’ll  seek  the  fiend  and  fight  him  ’till  he  dies. 

Sons  and  daughters  have  I like  the  stars  of  dawn, 

Lo,  I give  hostage  to  the  future  that  tomorrow  shall  not  lack 
Because  we  shirk  the  duty  of  today. 

To  this  I pledge  my  faith. 

Give  me  more  years,  more  years. 

(The  scene  darkens  and  a cry  goes  up  from  Illinois  and  her  attend- 
ants. “ More  years,  0 Time,  more  years  ” The  powers  of  Ignorance 
laugh  and  the  two  sounds  mingle  strangely.  For  a moment  Time  is 
seen  then  he  fades  out,  the  plea  continues,  so  does  the  laughter.) 

LEARNING. 

0 Time,  progress  is  the  law  of  God, 

Failures  must  not  be  repeated. 

LABOR. 

He  does  not  die 

Who  makes  heroic  sacrifice. 


LOVE. 

He  does  not  live. 

Who  gives  not  to  the  service  of  his  kind. 

Give  us  more  years. 

(The  lights  flare  on  showing  the  uncounted  years,  straight  and 
tall  standing  across  the  top  of  the  peristyle.  With  Time  stands  the 
figure  of  Truth  holding  a shining  sword.  The  evil  forces  would  flee 
and  they  begin  to  crouch,  to  slink  away  in  the  shadows,  but  Ignorance 
stands  firm.) 

TIME. 

Here  are  the  years  uncounted 
The  future  shall  bring  to  you. 

ILLINOIS. 

0 thanks  to  thee, 

All  praise  is  thine. 


TIME. 


Illinois,  thou  shalt  be, 

Keystone  of 
The  arch 
Truth  shall  rear 
To  make  men  free. 

(Illinois  raises  her  arms  in  prayer,  she  is  still  surrounded  by  Love, 
Labor  and  Learning.  The  Sword  of  Truth  drops  into  her  hands.  She 
holds  it  aloft  and  advances  toward  Ignorance  who  turns  in  terror  to  flee.) 

chorus..  . (Arises) 

The  sword  of  truth. 

The  sword  of  truth, 

Has  come, 

Has  come 
To  make  men  free. 

(The  uncounted  years  who  are  really  a choir  sing  out  as  the  lights 
softly  fade  away.) 

“Not  without  thy  wondrous  story”  (or  whatever  patriotic  songs  are 
desired.) 

( CURTAIN .) 

At  the  close  of  the  Masque  the  grouping  should  be  as  follows.  The 
counties  of  Illinois  ranged  on  either  side.  Illinois  center  addressing 
Truth.  Learning  and  Labor  at  extreme  right  and  left.  The  cities, 
towns,  and  settlements  of  Illinois  grouped  about  Labor.  Love  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  as  her  attendant  at  center, 
the  spirits  of  Beauty  standing  one  in  each  pillar,  which  is  lighted,  and 
Time  and  Truth  over  the  center  opening. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY 


SCENE  I — THE  COURAGE  OF  TONTY 


Persons  of  the  scene: 

henry  de  tonty,  a captain  of  France. 

Father  zenobe  membre,  a Recollect  friar. 

Father  Gabriel  ribourue,  a Recollect  friar. 

The  Sieur  de  boisrondet,  lieutenant  to  Tonty. 
l'esperance,  servant  to  Tonty. 
etienne  Renault,  a soldier,  lately  of  Paris. 
chassagoac,  chief  of  the  Illinois. 

THE  ONONDAGA  CHIEF. 

THE  SENECA  CHIEF. 

THE  CAHOKIA. 

THE  MICHIGAMI. 

THE  SHAWANOE. 

THE  MOHAWK. 

THE  CAYUGA. 

Illinois  Braves,  Squaws,  Maidens,  Boys,  and  Girls. 
Iroquois  Braves,  two  disguised  as  Frenchmen. 


trumpeters  come  forth , upon  the  instrument  of  one  the  Illinois  State 
Banner,  upon  that  of  the  other  the  Illinois  Centennial  Banner,  flourish 
to  command  attention , and  step  hack  to  await  the  close  of  the  Proces- 
sion. 

From  the  left  of  the  stage  enter  the  persons  of  the  procession  to< 
music,  and  pass  off  right,  as  follows: 

Persons  of  the  procession: 

The  Mound  Builders,  tall  figures  in  long  cloaks,  with  shrouded  faces, 
bearing  aloft  a gilded  sun  in  splendor. 

Indian  Chiefs  and  Braves,  arrayed  for  war. 

French  Woodrunners,  with  light  canoes  and  paddles,  with  bales  of  trade 
goods,  and  articles  of  trade,  some  of  them  fiddling  and  capering. 

Louis  Joliet,  with  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in  his  long  robe,  escorted 
by  a few  French  Soldiers. 

Robert^ Cavelier  Sieur  de  la  Salle  and  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  followed 
by  Captain  Henri  de  Tonty  with  more  French  Soldiers  bearing  the 
azure  flag  of  France  with  golden  lilies. 
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Fathers  Zenobe  Mernbre  and  Gabriel  Kibourde  in  full  canonicals,  one 
bearing  a cross  of  boughs,  the  other  the  sa'cred  vessels,  preceded  by 
Indian  Braves  with  bowed  heads  and  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts, 
followed  by  Indian  Boys  with  smoking  censers,  and  by  Indian  Squaws, 
Maidens,  Boys,  and  Girls,  all  singing  the  “Vexilla  Regis.’’ 

The  Trumpeters  close  the  procession,  escorting  Prologue.  They  Mow 
their  trumpets  us  before,  and  retire. 

PROLOGUE 

Dark  centuries  with  noiseless  steps  pace  down 
Time’s  corridors.  In  silence  there  are  lost 
All  who  with  human  eyes  first  marveled  here ; 

And  gone  the  very  names  of  those  great  ones 

Who  here  from  Mother  Earth  once  heaved  huge  mounds 

In  everlasting  worship  to  the  skies. 

Then,  mark  ye,  lovers  of  our  Illinois, 

Now  met  in  piety  for  her  dear  sake, 

Fair  France  comes  smiling  down  our  azure  streams, 

Whose  golden  lilies  spell  her  ancient  flag : 

Hardy  woodrunners,  merchants  sane  and  wise, 

Soldiers,  gentlemen,  fearless  warriors 
Who,  Cross  in  hand,  bring  to  uncharted  lands 
The  loving  message  of  an  unseen  God. 

They  find,  as  fierce  as  hungry  panthers  here, 

Restless  as  bison,  hordes  of  savages 
Painted  like  fiends,  and  yet  with  souls  to  save. 

These  shall  ye  see  and,  with  them,  Tonty  see, 

That  iron-handed,  silver-hearted  man, 

The  first  of  all  our  line  to  live  his  life 
Beside  the  rivers  of  the  Illinois. 


As  the  rising  lights  discover  the  scene,  they  disclose  the  Indian  village 
as  it  stood  near  the  present  town  of  Utica  in  La  Salle  county,  with  . 
late  summer  bright  in  the  air  of  September  in  the  year  1680.  lit g- 

wams,  arched  and  long  like  the  cover  of  a pioneer  wagon,  he  to  the  { 
upper  left.  Their  ends  are  open,  through  which  may  be  seen  savage 
men,  tattooed  and  painted,  here  throwing  cherry  stones  in  some  gam-  ; 
Ming  game,  there  drowsing  in  the  heat,  here  a lover  and  his  maid  in  I 
blissful  silence,  there  braves  attending  to  their  bows  and  spears.  Be- 1 
yond,  squaws  are  tending  the  yellowing  cornfields,  while  boys . clatter ■ 
sticks  together  to  keep  away  the  persistent  crows.  The  picture  is  popu- I 

lous  and  peaceful.  . 7 , 

The  wigwam  of  the  French  stands  left  of  center,  near  it  a portable  forge 
with  various  tools  about  it.  Bales  of  trade  goods  are  piled  around.  , 
The  four  French  laymen  are  busy  in  and  out  of  their  lodge,  arranging  v 

their  belongings.  _ 7 . . 

Indian  children,  the  girls  with  stalks  of  maize,  the  boys  with  sticks  whim 
they  clatter  to  the  rhythm  of  the  chant,  come  down  and  dance  the  corn 
dance,  singing  the  while. 
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THE  BOYS 

We  scare  off  the  cawing  crows 
Where  the  ripening  cornstalk  grows — - 
Not  a grain  for  a greedy  maw, 

Rattling  sticks,  as  the  crows  cry  “Caw.” 

THE  GIRLS 

We  bring  home  the  tasseled  ear; 

Shock  and  shuck  and  make  good  cheer; 

Then  we  grind  for  the  brave  and  squaw. 

Pound  and  grind,  as  the  crows  cry  “Caw.” 

THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
Dance  and  sing  for  the  yellow  corn ; 

So  are  peace  and  plenty  born ; 

Never  famine  and  hunger  gnaw; 

Dance  and  sing,  as  the  crows  cry  “Caw.” 

[A  young  Cahokia  comes  to  the  French  lodge,  hearing  in  his  hands 
a lump  of  soft  coal. 

the  caliokia.  Captain  de  Tonty,  I bring  to  thee  a stone,  black  like  the 
crow,  that  burneth  like  dry  wood  of  the  forest. 

[tonty  takes  the  lump  of  coal  from  the  caliokia,  and  with  the 
other  Frenchmen  rises  and  goes  to  the  front  of  the  lodge  to  ex- 
amine it. 

tonty.  Why,  it  is  coal;  a soft  kind  of  sea  coal  that  dirties  the  fingers 
(to  the  Cahokia) — my  fingers,  not  thine.  (Handing  it  to  Boisrondet). 
Here,  dirty  thine  with  it,  lieutenant. 

boisrondet.  It  is  of  a certainty  sea  coal,  captain.  And  will  it  burn? 

Renault.  Why  not  try  it  in  the  forge,  captain? 

tonty.  A good  thought.  Take  it  and  try  it,  L’Esperance. 

[The  four  go  over  to  the  forge,  and  l'esperance  begins  working 
the  bellows. 

l'esperance.  There  is  fire  still  here.  See,  it  burns. 

Renault.  Ah,  but  it  hath  an  evil  smell.  There  be  places  in  Paris  that 
smell  thus. 

boisrondet.  Many  have  left  Paris  for  less. 

tonty.  Vesuvius  smelleth  so  when  he  smelleth  ill.  (To  the  Caliokia). 
Where  gottest  thou  this  ? 

the  cahokia.  There  be  pits  of  it  by  the  Arimoni,  the  river  which  flow- 
eth  red,  whence  it  cometh. 

l'esperance.  It  seemeth  to  make  a hot  fire. 

boisrondet.  But  an  ill  smelling  fire.  It  smelleth  like  an  Indian  be- 
times. 
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tonty.  Nay,  Boisrondet ; not  so  ill  as  that. 

eenault.  Ha ! I smell  one  now.  He  smelleth  near. 

[chassagoac  comes  to  them.  The  cahokia  goes  away. 

tonty.  Now  the  greetings  of  a fine  September  morn  to  thee,  0 Chief 
Chassagoac. 

chassagoac.  The  sun  smileth  in  the  sky,  the  corn  smileth  to  the  shock, 
and  thou  smilest  like  them,  0 Captain  de  Tonty. 

TONTY.  Thy  words  befit  the  sun  and  sky,  0 chief,  for  they,  too,  smile; 
and  so  doth  the  coal  here  upon  the  forge. 

chassagoac.  All,  the  black  stone  of  fire ! It  giveth  heat  a-plenty,  but 
it  smelleth  ill  in  the  lodge  fire;  the  more  if  rain  chance  to  be  falling. 
Ha,  what  is  this  ! 

[There  is  an  outcry , right,  taken  up  by  several  voices,  and  thd 
village  begins  instantly  to  stir.  The  boys,  girls,  squaws,  and 
several  of  the  older  warriors  rise  and  run  toward  it.  The  group 
at  the  forge  screen  their  eyes  and  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the 
disturbance. 

boisrondet.  One  in  hot  haste  paddleth  across  the  river. 

chassagoac.  He  giveth  the  sign  of  war  and  a hastening  enemy.  Aho, 
my  braves,  aho-ho-ho ! 

[ The  braves,  seizing  their  w capons,  come  running  to  him,  the 
cahokia  and  michigami  with  them. 

tile  cahokia.  He  is  not  an  Illinois,  0 Chassagoac. 

THE  michigami.  It  is  my  friend  the  Shawanoe.  He  hath  been  to  the 
lodges  of  his  fathers  near  the  rising  sun  afar. 

MANY  VOICES.  The  Iroquois ! The  Iroquois  ! 

chassagoac.  The  Iroquois  come,  and  alas ! a-many  of  my  young  war- 
riors are  far  away;  they  have  taken  the  war-path  toward  the  setting  sun. 

many  voices  (as  the  crowd  gathers).  The  Iroquois  are  upon  us.  Our 
best  warriors  are  gone. 

A voice  (above  the  rest).  The  French  have  done  this.  We  are  betrayed. 

many  voices.  The  French  are  traitors  and  spies.  The  French  be- 
tray us. 

squaws  (running  in  from  the  fields).  The  French  betray  us.  Burn 
them  ! Torture  them  ! 

tile  shawanoe  (running  in  from  the  right).  0 Chassagoac,  the  Iro- 
quois come  ! (II is  words  are  taken  up  and  repeated) . The  Miamis  come 
with  them.  There  be  a score  of  scores  of  Iroquois  and  fivescore  more. 
There  be  fivescore  Miamis.  They  have  thunder-and-lightning  sticks. 
They  have  long  knives  of  the  steel  that  biteth  like  fire. 
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the  MicriiGAMi.  It  is  the  French  who  have  given  them  these. 

squaws.  The  French  betray  us.  Burn  them  ! Torture  them ! 

the  shawanoe.  Aye;  there  be  French  with  them— two  in  French  gar- 
ments. Aye;  and  one  is  a Long  Robe  and  one  is  La  Salle  himself. 

boisroxdet.  Thou  liest,  thou  dog!  Thy  tongue  is  forked  like  the 
snake’s. 

toxty.  Silence,  young  sir ! Our  lives  hang  on  a word. 

boisroxdet.  Ah,  but  the  lie — a priest — and  La  Salle  ! 

[The  crown  of  Indians  surges  toward  the  french,  who  take  a 
step  toward  them  with  ready  weapons. 

chassagoac.  (stepping  between).  Touch  them  not!  They  are  the 
friends  and  countrymen  of  my  friend,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 

[. Baffled  in  their  attack,  braves  and  squaws  seize  the  forge,  the 
tools,  the  bales  of  French  goods  and  run  off  with  them,  right. 

braves  and  squaws  (as  they  run).  To  the  river!  To  the  river! 
Renault.  I have  seen  little  worse  in  Paris. 

l’esperance.  There  goeth  the  forge.  Ah,  they  have  burnt  themselves 
with  the  coal.  Good  ! 

toxty.  What  the  French  thief  did  not  steal,  the  Indian  fool  destroyeth. 

braves  and  squaws  (running  back).  The  French  betray  us.  Burn 
them  ! Torture  them  ! 

boisroxdet.  Canst  thou  not  bespeak  them  with  fair  words,  my  captain  ? 

toxty  (making  himself  heard).  No  French  are  with  the  Iroquois. 
many  voices.  There  are ! There  are  ! The  Shawanoe  saw  them. 

toxty.  No  Shawanoe  saw  them,  for  no  French  are  with  the  Iroquois. 
The  French  are  with  the  Illinois.  The  French  are  with  the  Illinois — 
here — now.  Do  French  light  with  French?  See,  we  will  fight  with  you 
against  the  Iroquois. 

chassagoac.  Hear  the  great  words  of  the  French  captain.  He  will 
fight  with  the  Illinois  against  the  Iroquois. 

toxty  (to  the  Shawanoe) . Thou  fool,  if  a dog  of  an  Iroquois  weareth 
a hat,  and  another  dog  of  an  Iroquois  weareth  a long  robe,  are  these- 
made  French  thereby?  Thine  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  a mole.  Go  to  the 
hawk  and  get  thee  seeing  eyes.  The  proof?  We,  the  French,  go  to  fight 
against  the  Iroquois. 

[ The  shawanoe  is  abashed,  and  hands  are  raised  to  strike  him  as 
he  slinks  out  of  the  crowd. 

chassagoac  (holding  up  Tonty’s  gloved  hand).  See,  ye  braves,  here  is 
the  hand  of  magic  that  fights  for  the  Illinois ; who  can  withstand  it  ? 
The  eagles  with  the  eagles  will  fight  the  ravening  wolves.  Dance  the 
dance  of  war  therefore.  (To  the  Cahokia).  Do  thou  take  men  and  bear 
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a watch  against  the  coming  of  the  wolves.  And  now,  ye  eagles,  to  the 
dance ! 

[The  cahokia  takes  several  braves  and  goes  out,  right.  The 
frenci-i  go  to  their  lodge  and  prepare  for  battle,  loading  their 
muskets,  seeing  to  the  sharpness  of  their  swords,  and  th\e  like. 
The  tom-toms  begin  to  beat,  and  the  Illinois  braves,  the  squaws 
howling  an  accompaniment,  begin  to  dance  and  sing. 


THE  ILLINOIS 


This  poor  form 
I cast  away, 
Thus  become 
Lacking  fear. 
Aho-ho-ho ! 

As  the  sun 
Is  clear  at  morn 
May  I shine 
Clear  and  bright. 
Aho-ho-ho ! 


Now  seek  I 
The  path  of  war. 
Skies  are  fair — 

On  I go. 

Aho-ho-ho ! 

Manitou, 

0 hear  my  prayer: 
Bring  my  arm 
Victory. 

Aho-ho-ho ! 


[There  is  an  outcry,  right,  and  the  cahokia  and  his  braves  run 
in  from  the  right,  breathless. 
the  cahokia.  The  Iroquois  are  upon  us ! 


the  braves.  The  Iroquois  are  upon  us ! The  Iroquois  are  here ! 

the  cahokia.  Two  of  the  Iroquois  wear  French  garments.  But  they 
are  not  French;  they  are  Iroquois. 


chassagoac.  French  do  not  fight  with  French.  But  the  magic  hand 
will  fight  with  the  French  against  the  Iroquois. 

[ The  Illinois  align  themselves,  left,  in  front  of  their  lodges,  the 
squaws  and  boys  and  girls  behind  the  braves,  the  french  with 
chassagoac  in  their  center.  The  squaws  begin  to  wail. 
[Enter,  right,  the  Iroquois,  who  take  the  lower  right  of  the  stage 
and  begin  to  sing  and  dance. 


THE  IROQUOIS 

Eagles  dart  t 

Thro’  the  sky; 

Fierce  their  heart, 

Loud  their  cry. 

Bed  their  claw. 

Bed  their  beak, 

Wide  their  craw — 

Hear  them  shriek ! 


Tempests  roar 
On  their  breath; 
Sweeping  o’er, 
Bringing  death. 
Eagle  War, 

Bed  mine  ire, 
Screaming  for 
Blood  and  fire ! 


chassagoac.  Howl,  ye  wolves,  while  ye  may.  Soon  shall  be  whine  and 
whimper.  For  we  are  the  eagles,  not  ye,  ye  wolves! 

THE  onondaga  chief.  Eagles?  Ye!  Ye  are  but  the  green  bitterns 
that  fly  up  the  creek.  Full  soon  shall  ye  fly,  af eared. 
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THE  SENECA  chief.  Aye,  we  are  the  wolves,  and  we  are  come  to  gnaw 
your  bones. 

[With  wild  whoops  and  much  brandishing  of  weapons , the  Illi- 
nois and  the  iroquois  rush  at  one  another,  but  do  not  actually 
engage.  They  retreat  a step. 

tonty  (to  Boisrondet).  It  will  fare  ill  with  our  friends.  The  Iroquois 
and  Miamis  have  sis  hundred  braves,  and  the  young  warriors  of  the 
Illinois  are  far  away.  I must  bespeak  them  before  it  is  too  late.  Chief 
Chassagoac,  give  me  the  sacred  wampum.  Come,  Boisrondet,  and  thou 
too,  young  Cahokia. 

[tonty  gives  his  sword  to  Renault,  his  musket  to  l'esperance, 
takes  the  wampum  from  chassagoac  and,  holding  it  aloft,  ad- 
vances between  the  Illinois  and  iroquois. 

boisrondet.  Oh,  go  not  forth,  my  captain.  It  is  death. 
tonty.  Death  is  for  those  that  wait,  as  for  those  that  do. 
boisrondet.  Then  will  I die  with  thee. 

tonty.  Ho,  ye  Iroquois,  make  ye  war  with  France?  Ho,  ye  Iroquois, 
make  ye  war  with  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  ? Ho,  ye  Senecas,  ye  Onondagas, 
ye  Oneidas,  ye  Cayugas,  ye  Mohawks,  ye  Miamis,  make  ye  war  with 
Onontio,  the  Mountain? 

[As  tonty,  boisrondet,  and  the  cahokia  advance,  several  of  the 
iroquois  drop  to  one  knee  and  level  their  muskets  at  them. 

THE  MOHAWK.  He  is  but  an  Illinois.  Shoot  him ! 

the  cayuga.  Nay,  his  ears  are  not  pierced.  He  is  a Frenchman. 

tonty.  Go  back,  Boisrondet.  Go  back,  young  Cahokia.  It  is  enough 
that  I shall  be  slain. 

[The  cahokia  runs  back  to  the  Illinois,  capering. 
boisrondet.  Oh,  hut,  my  captain,  I may  not  leave  thee,  now. 

tonty.  Go ! I command. 

[boisrondet  walks  slowly  back , facing  the  Iroquois,  his  musket 
ready  to  level. 

boisrondet.  I had  never  thought  to  leave  him. 

[The  iroquois  braves  cluster  about  tonty,  threateningly. 
the  iroquois  braves.  Slay  him  ! Burn  him  ! Torture  him ! 

THE  mohawk  (stabbing  tonty  from  the  side).  Die  like  a dog. 

tonty  (recovering  and  holding  up  the  wampum).  Know,  ye  Iroquois, 
that  ye  are  at  peace  with  France.  Know,  ye  Iroquois,  that  France  hath 
taken  the  Illinois  to  be  her  children.  Know,  ye  Iroquois,  that  as  ye 
are  peace  with  France,  so  must  ye  be  at  peace  with  the  Illinois.  Know, 
ye  Iroquois,  that  Tonty,  the  friend  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  speaketh. 

the  seneca  chief.  How  sayest  thou  so  ? Art  thou  not  an  Illinois  ? 

the  Onondaga  Chief.  Are  the  ears  of  an  Illinois  unpierced,  0 chief? 
See  with  thine  own  eyes. 
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the  seneca  chief.  It  is  true.  His  ears. are  unpiercecl. 

[The  mohawk,  pulled  away  by  the  cayuga,  returns,  grabs  Tonty’s 
hat  from  his  head  and  raises  it  on  his  musket  aloft.  The  Illinois 
and  Iroquois  begin  prancing  and  whooping  again  at  the  front. 
The  cayuga  pulls  down  the  hat  and  musket,  and  strikes  at  the 
mohawk.  As  the  hat  comes  down,  the  demonstration  at  the 
front  ceases. 

tile  onondaga  chief.  0 Mohawk,  set  back  the  Frenchman’s  hat.  It 
is  thy  life  if  thou  touchest  him  again.  I am  his  friend. 

tonty.  As  there  is  no  war  between  France  and  the  Iroquois,  so  there 
must  be  no  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Illinois,  0 ye  Iroquois 
chieftains. 

the  seneca  chief.  How  sayest  thou  so,  0 Frenchman  ? Who  shall 
say  nay  to  the  panther  on  the  trail  of  blood  and  a-hungered? 

tonty.  If  thou  wilt  have  war,  0 Seneca  chief,  know  that  threescore 
scores  of  Illinois  braves  await  thee.  If  thou  must  have  war,  0 Seneca 
chief,  know  that  threescore  Frenchmen  have  been  sent  for  and  are  coming 
over  yonder  ridge.  Darest  thou  war  with  mighty  France  ? 

the  onondaga  chief.  This  is  the  friend  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  0 
Seneca  chief,  and  I am  the  friend  of  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  as  thou 
knowest.  I am,  then,  the  friend  of  this  Frenchman  here. 

[The  mohawk,  again  creeping  up  on  tonty,  lifts  his  hair  with 
one  hand,  his  scalping  knife  ready  in  the  other,  the  onondaga 
chief  strikes  him  down  with  his  knife. 
the  cayuga  ( also  knifing  the  Mohawk).  Thy  death  be  on  thine  own 
head. 

the  onodaga  chief.  Die,  thou  fool ! Didst  thou  not  hear  me  say  I am 
his  friend.  Take  forth  the  carrion  and  throw  it  in  the  river. 

[iroquois  braves  take  up  the  Mohawk’s  body  and  bear  it  off, 
right. 

the  seneca  chief.  Sayest  thou,  0 Frenchman,  that  the  Illinois  have 
threescore  scores  of  braves  hereabouts? 

tonty.  So  say  I,  0 Seneca  chief.  Said  not  thy  scouts  the  like? 

the  seneca  chief.  Sayest  thou  that  there  be  threescore  of  thy  French- 
men over  yonder  ridge  ? 

to nt A'.  Not  many  paces  beyond  yonder  ridge  they  were  encamped,  0 
Seneca  chief,  and  one  of  my  young  men  ran  out  to  fetch  them  as  thou 
earnest. 

the  onondaga  chief.  What  mattereth  it,  0 Seneca  chief,  if  we  be  not 
at  war  with  France  and  with  my  friends,  the  sons  of  France,  the  Sieur 
de  1a.  Salle  and  this  brave  man  here?  See,  he  is  wounded  sore. 

[tonty,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  sinks  down,  the  onondaga 
chief  and  the  cayuga  minister  to  him. 
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the  seneca  chief.  It  was  in  my  heart  to  gnaw  upon  the  bones  of  these 
Illinois  here;  but  how  shall  the  panther  bite  upon  the  rock  of  Onontio, 
the  Mountain? 

THE  ONONDAGA  chief.  Why  bring  the  blood  of  thine  own  people  upon 
their  shaven  heads  by  fighting  here  with  France? 

the  seneca  chief.  I am  not  minded  to  fight  threescore  Frenchmen 
here.  But  thinkest  thou  there  be  so  many  beyond  yonder  ridge? 

the  onondaga  chief.  This  Frenchman  saith  as  much;  and  he  is  the 
friend  of  my  friend,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 

the  seneca  chief.  Thinkest  thou  there  he  so  many  Illinois  braves  as 
he  hath  said? 

the  onondaga  chief.  I know  not,  nor  do  I care.  It  is  already  too 
much  that  he,  with  the  sacred  wampum  in  his  keeping,  hath  been 
wounded  by  thy  hand. 

the  seneca  chief.  It  was  a Mohawk  struck  the  blow,  and  none  of  mine. 
Moreover,  he  is  dead  by  thine  own  hand.  It  is  enough. 

[tonty  raises  himself  with  his  Indian  friends’  aid,  and  stands 
erect,  weak  of  body  but  strong  of  will. 

THE  onondaga  chief.  Thou  art  a brave  man  and  a fearless,  0 French- 
man, and  it  is  fitting  that  thou  art  a friend  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  and 
to  me.  (To  the  Seneca  Chief).  Is  he  not  free  to  go? 

the  seneca  chief.  Thou  art  free  to  go,  0 Frenchman ; and  these  Illi- 
nois that  are  thy  children  and  the  children  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  and 
of  Onontio  and  of  France  shall  not  have  their  bones  gnawed  by  me  and 
my  braves — not  now." 

tonty.  The  skies  smiled  earlier  upon  me,  0 Seneca  chief,  and  now 
meseemeth  the  sun  smileth  again  in  thy  words. 

the  seneca  chief.  Aho-ho-ho,  ye  warriors ! The  path  of  war  is  not 
for  us  this  day ; these  Illinois  are  the  children  of  this  brave  man  and  of 
France.  So  on  to  the  path  of  peace  once  more. 

[ There  are  much  expostulation,  explanation,  and  murmuring  as 
the  iroquois  begin  to  file  out,  right,  slowly,  brandishing  their 
weapons  at  the  Illinois. 

the  seneca  chief.  Yet  will  I give  thee  my  hand,  0 Frenchman.  Thy 
wound  is  none  of  my  making,  but  it  hath  proved  thee  brave. 

the  onondaga  chief.  I will  give  thee  aid  to  thy  fellows,  0 French- 
man. Come,  give  help. 

[ The  cayuga  comes  at  the  word,  and  the  two  hold  tonty  up  as 
he  walks  feebly  toward  the  Illinois. 

[Fathers  membre  and  ribourde,  who  have  come  down,  left,  come 
with  boisrondet  to  meet  him.  They  take  him  from  the  two 
iroquois  and  lead  him  to  his  lodge. 
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the  cayuga.  Thou  art  a brave  man,  and  my  brother. 

the  onondaga  chief.  Thou  art  a brave  man,  and  the  brother  of  all 
brave  men. 

tonty.  I give  you  my  hearty  thanks,  for  your  words  and  for  your  kind- 
ness, 0 Onondaga  chief  and  Cayuga  warrior.  Ye  have  staunched  my 
wound  thereby. 

father  membre.  Oh,  my  son,  my  gallant  son,  art  thou  sorely  wounded 
— near  to  death  ? God  be  praised  that  there  is  still  a little  life  in  thee ! 

tonty.  I am  a very  live  dead  man,  my  father.  It  is  but  a scratch, 
though  the  loss  of  blood  leaveth  me  weak. 

boisrondet.  Oh,  my  captain,  I had  not  thought  to  see  thee  alive  this 
day ! God  be  praised  for  thy  safety ! 

father  ribourde.  Thou  art  the  bravest  of  men,  my  son ; and  I have  a 
sovereign  remedy  that  will  staunch  thy  blood,  once  we  have  thee  in  thy 
lodge.  God  be  praised  it  is  no  worse ! 

chassagoac.  Captain  de  Tonty,  I and  all  my  tribes  owe  thee  their  lives 
this  day.  Thou  art  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  harvest. 

tonty.  Say  not  so,  Chief  Chassagoac.  I did  no  more  than  thy  friend, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  would  have  had  me  do. 

[The  Illinois  part  respectfully  as  tonty  is  helped  to  his  lodge 
and  laid  therein , Father  ribourde  remaining  to  tend  his  hurt. 

chassagoac.  He  is  a brave  man,  this  son  of  thine. 

father  membre.  It  is  his  Faith  doth  make  him  brave,  0 Chief. 

chassagoac.  So  it  may  be.  So  it  may  be.  Yet  were  we  brave  before 
thou  earnest. 

boisrondet.  And  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  risk  my  life  for  him,  with 
all  my  willingness. 

chassagoac.  Bravery  maketh  others  brave,  even  as  cowardice  breedeth 
cowards.  Thou  hast  thy  captain’s  heart. 

father  ribourde  (coming  from  the  lodge).  The  blood  is  fully 
staunched,  and  our  captain  resteth  easily  and  with  but  little  pain. 

father  membre.  Now  let  us  give  hearty  thanks  to  the  good  God  who 
hath  saved  the  life  of  our  friend  and  the  lives  of  all  of  us  this  day. 

THE  FRENCHMEN 

We  praise  Thee,  0 God;  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 

To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud;  the  heavens,  and  all  the  powers  therein. 

To  Thee,  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do  cry, 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth; 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  Majesty  of  Thy  Glory. 


chassagoac.  Ho,  ye  warriors  ! Ho,  ye  warriors  ! Dance  we  the  dance 
of  victory. 

[The  tom-toms  sound.  The  braves  dance  in  the  center,  the 
squaws  to  the  left,  and  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  right,  all  sing- 
ing, chassagoac  leading  and  the  rest  in  chorus. 


CHASSAGOAC 

CHORUS 

Fled  are  the  foe. 
Fearful  they  go. 

Fled  are  the  foe. 
Fearful  they  go. 

Arrow  and  spear 
Fill  them  with  fear. 

Fled  are  the  foe. 
Fearful  they  go. 

Sharp  is  the  knife, 
Quick  at  their  life. 

Fled  are  the  foe, 
Fearful  they  go. 

Dreading  our  ire, 
Flee  they  like  fire. 

Fled  are  the  foe. 
Fearful  they  go. 

Quickly  they  die, 
Fear  in  their  eye. 

Fled  are  the  foe. 
Fearful  they  go. 

(CURTAIN) 
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PART  II  — THE  FREEING  OF  ILLINOIS 


Persons  of  the  scene: 

Father  pierre  gibault,  parish  priest, 
philippe  de  rocpieblave,  commandant  at  Fort  Gage, 
aiadame  de  kogheblave,  wife  to  the  commandant, 
xouis  bkazot,  of  the  militia, 

MADAME  BKAZOT,  wife  to  Louis, 

Jerome  ckeli,  of  the  militia, 

THE  FRENCH  ELDERS, 

habitants,  men,  women,  and  children. 

negro  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  Kaskaskia. 

george  Rogers  Clark,  lieutenant-colonel  commanding, 

Joseph  bowman,  captain, 

william  harrod,  captain, 

Leonard  helm,  captain, 

JOHN  MONTGOMERY,  Captain, 

SHADRACH  bond,  sr.,  private, 
daniel  henry,  private, 

bordekmen,  all  of  the  Virginia  Expeditionary  Force. 


trumpeters  come  forth  and  flourish,  as  before. 

Enter,  as  before,  the  persons  of  the  procession,  as  follows: 

Persons  of  the  procession  : 

Major  Pierre  d’Artaguette,  Father  Senat,  and  soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Regiment,  with  the  French  standard. 

A wedding  party  of  the  French  aristocracy  at  Fort  de  Chartres. 
Philippe  Franqois  de  Renault,  with  Dominican  Negroes. 

Pontiac,  with  Braves  of  the  Ottawas,  Illinois,  Pottawatomis,  Wyandots, 
Chippewas,  Miamis  and  Senecas. 

Captain  Thomas  Stirling,  and  Soldiers  of  the  Black  Watch,  and  Major 
Robert  Farmer  and  Soldiers  of  the  Border  Regiment,  with  the  British 
standard. 

French  habitants  in  a christening  party. 


prologue  enters,  as  before. 

prologue 

The  heavy  cloud  of  unremembered  years 
Rises,  and  we  of  many  modern  troubles 
Look  back  as  on  a golden  age  forgone. 

Here,  once,  upon  a flowery  turf  were  known 


Music  and  innocent  mirth  in  dance  and  song, 
With  fond  content,  smiling  at  cark  and  care. 
Hither,  adown  our  lakes  and  rivers  glide 
From  distant  Montreal  the  carolling 
Voyagers,  while  from  newer  Orleans  come 
The  bravery  and  beauty  of  Versailles. 

Leaving  a troublous  heritage  of  slaves, 

France,  feudal  France,  here  sparkled  for  a time, 
As  fireflies  twinkle  thro5  a starlit  eve. 

The  Indians  found  peace — a miracle  ! — 

Ere  Pontiac  made  himself  an  uncrowned  king. 
And  Britain’s  sullen  monarch  trod  his  path 
Of  petty  tyrannies  toward  maddening  fate, 
Inflaming  our  frontiers  again  with  fire 
And  blood,  until  Virginia  comes  in  pride, 

As  ye  shall  see,  good  people  all,  what  time 
Our  Illinois  is  made  American. 


It  is  the  fine  moonlit  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  old  Kaskaskia. 
The  common  before  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  shown,  paths 
going  out  on  either  side  of  it,  and  on  the  left  the  rose-dad  cottages  of 
the  habitants,  while  Fort  Gage  protrudes  a salient,  within  which  the 
British  ensign  of  the  period  is  hanging,  just  within  a practicable  gate. 
louis  brazot  is  doing  sentry  duty  before  the  gate,  while  the  command- 
ant and  parish  priest  converse  at  a little  distance. 

rocheblave.  I trust  you  have  kept  hatred  of  the  Americans  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  your  flock,  Father  Gibault. 

gibault.  Indeed  yes,  monsieur  the  commandant.  I have  told  them  of 
the  long  knives  which  all  Americans  carry. 

rocheblave.  With  which  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  innocent  women  and 
children  ? 

gibault.  Yes,  monsieur  the  commandant;  that  they  murder  and  massa- 
cre all. 

rocheblave.  And  that  they  take  scalps,  even  from  living  heads,  Father 
Pierre  ? 

gibault.  Yes,  monsieur;  that  their  belts  are  dangling  with  such  scalps; 
and  that  those  they  leave  unslain  they  carry  off  into  cruel  slavery. 

rocheblave.  And  that  they  steal  and  plunder,  taking  all  that  they 
find,  even  things  worthless  to  themselves,  or  else  destroying  them,  burn- 
ing the  houses? 

gibault.  Yes,  monsieur;  and  that  they  are  very  violent  toward  our 
holy  religion. 

rocheblave.  Robbing  all  churches  of  their  sacred  vessels  and  vest- 
ments, and  fouling  them  with  ridicule  of  our  holiest  ceremonies,  father? 
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gib aitlt.  Yes,  monsieur;  and  that  they  force  our  men  and  women  to 
deny  their  religion  on  pain  of  death. 

rocheblave.  And  that  they  torture,  even  burn  at  the  stake,  those  who 
remain  faithful? 

gibault.  Oh,  yes,  monsieur.  And  my  flock,  though  perhaps  I should 
not  say  it,  has  no  great  love  for  martyrdom,  whether  speedy  or  slow. 

buazot.  Ten  o’clock  and  all  is  well  of  a fine  July  night. 

rocheblave.  All  that  is  good,  very  good.  I judge  that  our  good  people 
of  Kaskasia  will  not  welcome  these  Americans  with  their  long  knives. 

gibault.  Indeed  not,  monsieur.  I think  that  they  fear  death  less  than 
these  Americans. 

rocheblave.  Madame  my  wife  awaits  me.  You  have  done  well,  Father 
Gibault,  you  have  done  well.  I give  you  a good  night. 

gibault.  Thank  you,  monsieur.  May  your  slumbers,  and  those  of 
madame  your  wife,  be  quite  untroubled,  monsieur. 

rocheblave.  I thank  you,  father.  Good  night. 

gibault.  Good  night,  monsieur  the  commandant. 

brazot  (saluting  the  commandant  at  the  gate).  Monsieur  the  com- 
mandant, may  I inform  you  that  it  is  ten  o’clock? 

rocheblave.  I heard  you  say  as  much,  Louis.  I will  admit  that  it  is 
ten  o’clock. 

brazot.  Well,  monsieur  the  commandant? 
rocheblave.  Well,  Louis  ? 

brazot.  I have  a wife  awaiting  me  at  home,  monsieur  the  commandant. 

rocheblave.  Plague  take  your  wife,  Brazot!  Think  you  she  will  not 
live  if  you  lay  not  your  carcase  beside  hers  of  a night? 

brazot.  She  is  very  fearful  of  the  coming  of  the  Long  Knives,  monsieur 
the  commandant. 

rocheblave.  Oh,  very  well,  Brazot;  but  tell  her  you  have  more  cause 
to  fear  the  fires  of  eternity  than  them.  Take  your  musket  home  with 
you,  so  they  will  not  capture  it.  And  I see  you  have  forgotten  to  lower 
the  flag  again,  Brazot,  confound  you  ! 

brazot.  Thank  you,  monsieur  the  commandant.  Good  night,  monsieur 
the  commandant.  (Under  his  breath).  Confound  you,  monsieur  the 
commandant ! (Shakes  his  fist  at  the  retreating  figure  of  his  superior 
officer. 

gibault.  lias  he  gone? 
brazot.  Yes,  father. 
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gibault.  What  think  yon  of  your  British  commandant,  Louis  ? 

brazot.  I may  say  to  you,  father,  that  I think  he  is  a very  poor  English- 
man, and  an  even  poorer  Frenchman. 

gibault.  And  what  of  his  wishing  the  plague  upon  your  good  wife, 
Louis  ? 

brazot.  Oh,  it  is  in  his  way — he  is  very  violent  at  times.  Now  if  he 
had  wished  her  dumb ; that  would  have  been  a wish  ! 

gibault.  The  good  God  gave  her  speech,  Louis,  and  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  your  soul. 

brazot.  Doubtless,  father,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  soul;  Pm  sure  it 
can  be  for  nothing  else.  And  yet  she  is  better  than  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mandant, the  Lord  save  her  soul ! 

gibault.  Good  night,  Louis.  May  she  not  waken  when  you  go  to  her ! 

brazot.  Thank  you,  father;  that  is  a kind  wish — but  she  will.  Good 
night. 

[. Father  gibault  goes  down  past  the  church , left,  brazot  enters 
the  first  house , left.  There  is  immediately  heard  loud  and  pro- 
tracted talk  from  madame  brazot  within. 

[Enter,  from  the  right  of  the  church,  Clark,  bowman,  helm, 
bond,  henry,  and  other  bokdermen,  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  much  barking  of  dogs. 

clark.  Condemn  those  beasts ! They’d  wake  the  dead,  Captain  Bow- 
man. 

bowman.  I hear  a woman’s  voice,  Colonel  Clark. 

clabk.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  A thunder  storm  could  not  be 
heard  with  that  woman  and  the  dogs  going  it  together. 

bowman.  Captains  Montgomery  and  Harrod  must  have  reached  their 
stations  above  the  village  by  this  time,  colonel. 

Clark.  I judge  so,  captain.  You  had  best  take  station  behind  the 
church,  Captain  Helm. 

helm.  Shall  I stay  with  Captain  Bowman? 

clark.  That  will  be  well,  captain.  I will  enter  the  fort,  and  when 
we  have  the  garrison  to  rights,  we  will  give  a loud  huzza. 

helm.  Which  we  shall  take  as  your  order  to  charge,  colonel. 

bowman.  Giving  loud  huzzas  in  return. 

[bowman  and  helm  exeunt  by  the  right  of  the  church. 

henry  (after  reconnoitering) . The  gate  of  the  fort  is  open  and  un- 
guarded, colonel. 
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clark.  That  is  lucky.  Forward,  men.  Careful  now.  Fall  in  behind. 
I go  first.  March. 

[One  by  one  the  bordermen  pass  through  the  gate.  There  is  a 
moment  of  silence  as  the  last  man  passes.  Then  the  voices  of 
rocheblave  and  madame  de  ROCHEBLAVE  are  heard  in  violent 
expostulation  within. 

henry  (dragging  out  Creli).  Here,  garrison,  hand  me  your  weapons. 

creli  (in  abject  fear).  Oh,  monsieur,  I have  none.  Spare  me! 

henry  (searching  him  and  finding  a pistol).  Isn’t  that  a weapon?  or 
isn’t  it? 

creli  (kneeling).  Oh,  monsieur,  do  not  shoot  me!  Even  if  the  pistol 
is  not  loaded,  do  not  shoot  me ! 

henry.  How  can  I shoot  you  with  an  unloaded  pistol?  It  hasn’t  so 
much  as  a flint  in  it. 

[ The  loud  talking  of  the  roci-ieblaves  grows  louder  as  clark,  his 
sword  in  hand,  brings  rocheblave  out  through  the  gate,  his  wife 
shrieking  behind,  and  the  bordermen  following.  The  roche- 
blaves  are  slightly  clad. 

rocheblave.  May  the  plague  seize  upon  you,  villain ! May  the  small- 
pox scourge  you,  infamous ! May  dogs  feed  on  the  bones  of  your  fathers, 
you  cockroach ! 

madame  rocheblave.  What  do  you  mean,  you  night-skulker,  by  enter- 
ing the  room  of  a lady  at  this  time  of  night  ? How  dare  you,  you  peas- 
ant, with  your  canaille? 

clark.  Madame,  return  to  your  room  speedily ; you  are  unclad. 

madame  rocheblave  (taking  a hasty  glance  at  her  disarray  and  rush- 
ing back  through  the  gate  discomfited) . Another  insult  from  this  vil- 
lain ! When  was  woman  ever  so  insulted  before  ? 

clark  (wiping  liis  forehead).  Well,  she’s  gone;  thank  Heaven! 

rocheblave.  You  seek  to  frighten  me  with  your  long  knife,  you  scum 
of  civilization ! You  cockroach  and  the  son  of  cockroaches — 

clark.  Enough.  Gag  him,  men. 

[The  bordermen  seize  rocheblave  and  cover  his  mouth,  as  he 
struggles  violently. 

henry.  He’s  a good  fighter. 

Clark.  Take  him  to  the  dungeon  and  put  him  in  chains. 

[The  bordermen  carry  rocheblave  out  through  the  gate,  still 
struggling  and  howling  imprecations  whenever  their  hands  are 
taken  from  his  mouth. 

henry.  We  haven’t  given  those  huzzas  yet,  colonel. 

clark.  I should  have  forgotten  my  name  between  the  pair  of  them. 
Attention,  men.  Yow,  three  loud  huzzas. 
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bordermen.  Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza ! 

[The  cheer  is  echoed  loudly  from  those  within  the  Fort,  and  is 
taken  up  behind  the,  church  and  off  stage,  left. 

[Enter,  preceded  by  frightened  villagers,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, French  and  Negro,  hastily  attired,  bowman  and  border-i 
men  from  the  left,  helm  and  his  men  from  the ' right  of  the 
church,  Montgomery  and  his  men  from  the  left  lower  entrance, 
and  harrod  and  his  men  from  between  the  cottages,  left. 

[Doors  of  the  cottages  open  and  close  again.  The  scene  is  one  of 
extreme  confusion,  the  villagers  showing  every  sign  of  fright, 
and  appealing  to  the  officers  and  men  for  mercy.  Father  gibault 
comes  after. 

[The  bordermen  line  the  square,  the  villagers  in  the  center. 

Clark.  Silence!  Men,  draw  your  knives. 

[As  the  knives  come  out,  there  is  instant  silence,  broken  by  occa- 
sional sobs  from  the  women  and  children. 

gibault  (coming  forward).  Oh,  monsieur — 

[He  merges  himself  with  the  villagers. 

Clark  (waving  him  aside).  One  moment.  Captain  Bowman,  Captain 
Helm,  see  that  the  French  give  up  their  weapons.  Captain  Harrod, 
Captain  Montgomery,  take  details  and  search  the  houses  for  arms. 

[The  villagers  give i up  a knife  or  pistol  here  and  there.  Those 
in  the  houses  are  brought  out,  some  with  muskets. 

harrod  (knocking  loudly  at  Brazofs  door).  Bring  out  your  arms! 
Within  there,  bring  out  your  arms ! 

brazot  (coming  out  with  lois  musket).  Oh,  do  not  kill  me,  monsieur! 

madame  brazot  (emerging  and  pushing  ILarrod  to  one  side).  Don’t 
you  dare  kill  him ! He’s  my  man.  He  isn’t  any  good,  but  he’s  my  man 
and  I say  you  shan’t — 

Clark.  Silence  ! Where  is  the  priest  ? 

gibault  (coming  forward).  Here  am  I,  monsieur;  Father  Pierre 
Gibault,  at  your  service. 

clark.  Tell  your  people  to  return  to  their  houses  for  the  night.  Father 
Jeboth.  Tell  them  that  they  are  on  no  account  to  leave  them.  Guards 
will  be  placed  to  see  that  my  orders  are  obeyed.  On  no  account  will  a 
single  person  venture  outside  of  the  village.  You  will  all  be  safe  if  you 
obey  orders — for  the  present,  at  least. 

gibault.  Yes,  monsieur.  Thank  you,  monsieur.  (To  the  villagers). 
My  poor  children,  you  may  go  again  to  your  houses,  and  there  you  must 
stay.  If  you  try  to  leave  the  village,  you  will  be  shot;  therefore  do  not 
leave  the  village.  Monsieur  the ? 

clark.  Colonel  Clark,  sir  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  of  Virginia. 

gibault.  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark  says  that  if  you  obey  orders  you 
will  not  be  shot;  therefore  obey  orders. 
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THE  FRENCH.  We  will,  father.  We  will,  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark. 
We  truly  will. 

CLARK.  Officers,  see  that  they  return  to  their  houses.  Station  guards 
on  all  the  roads  leading  from  Kaskaskia. 

[Preceded  by  details  of  bordermen,  the  villagers  leave  by  the 
several  entrances , or  go  into  their  cottages,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Other  bordermen  follow  them  out. 

madame  brazot.  Will  they  kill  my  man  in  the  morning,  colonel  ? Oh, 
will  they  kill  my  man  in  the  morning,  captain?  Oh,  is  my  man  to  be 
killed  in  the  morning,  lieutenant? 

BRAZOT.  Of  a certainty  they  will  kill  me  if  you  don’t  stop  talking, 
Toinette.  ( madame  brazot  stops  instantly  and  goes  into  the  house).  I 
have  never  known  her  to  be  so  hushed  before.  Of  a certainty  these 
Americans  are  mighty  men. 

[Exit  brazot  into  his  house. 

Clark.  Father  Jeboth,  }rou  will  come  to  me  in  the  morning  with  your 
elders,  the  leading  men  of  the  village. 

gibault.  Thank  you,  monsieur  the  colonel.  We  will  come  to  you  in  the 
morning,  monsieur,  of  a certainty,  monsieur.  Good  night,  monsieur. 
[Exit  Father  gibault  past  the  church,  left. 

clark.  Good  night.  Father  Jeboth.  Henry,  stand  guard.  Bond,  re- 
lieve him  at  three  o’clock.  Good  night. 

henry.  Good  night,  colonel. 

[clark  and  bond  exeunt  into  the  Fort.  The  lights  dim  and  go 
out  for  a moment,  then  slowly  brighten  into  morning,  bond  is 
seen  on  guard,  where  Henry  had  been. 

[Enter,  left,  Captain  helm, 
helm.  Good  morning,  Shadrach. 

bond.  Good  morning,  Captain  Helm.  We  made  a good  night  of  it. 
helm.  Didn’t  we?  Did  you  ever  see  anj'body  so  frightened? 
bond.  The  colonel  is  a marvel  when  it  comes  to  handling  men. 
helm.  And  women,  too — all  but  Mrs  Rocheblave. 

bond.  Well,  he  shut  her  up,  too,  in  the  end.  But  I never  heard  such 
a talker. 

helm.  Here  he  comes  now. 

clark  ( entering  from  the  Fort).  Good  morning,  captain.  Good 
morning,  Shadrach. 

both.  Good  morning,  colonel. 

helm.  A good  night’s  work,  colonel. 

clark.  All  but  the  papers  of  the  Fort,  captain.  While  the  com- 
mandant’s lady  was  talking  she  managed  to  hide  the  papers,  though  for 
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the  life  of  me  I can’t  see  how  she  talked  as  she  did  and  did  anything  else 
at  the  same  time.  But  I can’t  find  a trace  of  them. 

bond.  I think  she  hid  ’em  in  her  trunk,  colonel.  She  was  talking  so 
that  I couldn’t  do  much  but  listen,  but  I think  so. 

claek.  Well,  we  can’t  look  into  a lady’s  trunk.  I may  question  him 
about  it,  though.  Captain  Helm,  you  go  with  Bond  and  bring  him  up. 
Ah,  here  come  Bather  J eboth  and  his  elders. 

[helm  and  bond  exeunt  through  the  gate,  rocheblave’s  voice 
is  heard  in  imprecation. 

Clark.  Gag  him,  men  ! 

[The  voice  is  silenced.  Father  gibault  and  six  elderly  men, 
who  have  entered  from  the  left  of  the  church,  come  forward. 
the  erenchmen.  Good  morning,  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark.  Oh, 
monsieur,  be  pitiful ! 

[ They  bow  low  and  hold  out  supplicating  hands. 

Clark.  Good  morning.  Bather  Jeboth.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  You 
have  something  to  say  to  me  ? 

the  FRENCHMEN  (speaking  at  once).  Oh,  yes,  monsieur.  Spare  us, 
monsieur.  Leave  us  our  lives,  monsieur.  Do  not  slay  our  wives,  mon- 
sieur. Have  mercy  on  our  little  children,  monsieur. 

clark.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen;  let  your  priest  speak.  Bather  Jeboth? 

gibault.  Oh,  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark,  be  merciful  to  us;  and  be- 
fore we  are  separated  for  ever,  permit  us  to  enter  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  that  we  may  commend  our  lives  to  a merciful  God. 

clark.  Gentlemen,  Americans  do  not  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of 
others;  but  let  every  one  worship  God  according  to  his  conviction  of 
duty.  You  may  assemble  in  your  church  as  you  will. 

the  frenchmen  (in  chorus).  Oh,  thank  you,  monsieur.  Thank  you, 
Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark.  Thank  you,  monsieur. 

gibault  (emboldened) . And,  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark,  will  you  not 
spare,  if  not  our  own  lives,  the  lives  of  our  women  and  children?  And 
will  you  not  leave  them  so  much  of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  as  will 
save  them  from  starvation  and  the  elements  when  we  are  gone? 

clark.  What,  gentlemen,  do  you  mistake  us  for  savages?  Do  you 
think  Americans  will  strip  women  and  children  and  take  the  bread  out 
of  their  mouths?  My  countrymen  disdain  to  make  war  on  helpless  in- 
nocence. It  was  to  protect  our  own  wives  and  children  that  we  penetrated 
the  wilderness  and  subjugated  this  stronghold  of  British  and  Indian 
barbarity,  and  not  for  the  despicable  object  of  plunder. 

[Several  villagers,  followed  by  bordermen,  enter  from  the 
various  paths  and  from  the  houses,  and  gather  around. 
the  frenchmen.  Oh,  thank  you,  monsieur.  Thank  you,  Monsieur  the 
Colonel  Clark.  Thank  you,  monsieur. 
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CLAKK.  We  do  not  war  against  Frenchmen.  The  King  of  France,  your 
former  1 ulcr,  is  the  ally  of  the  colonies  ; his  fleet  and  armies  are  fighting 
our  battles,  and  the  war  must  shortly  terminate. 

gibault.  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark,  you  tell  us  that  His  Majesty 
Louis  the  fifteenth  has  sent  his  fleet  and  armies  to  fight  for  the 
Americans  ? 

Clark.  Certainly,  Father  Jeboth.  Word  of  it  was  brought  to  us  from 
Virginia  before  we  came  into  the  Illinois  country. 

gibault.  ^ It  is  very  good  news  to  us,  Monsieur  the  Colonel  Clark. 

[ There  are  much  lowing  and  smiling  and  tacit  congratulation 
among  the  Frenchmen  and  the  villagers  about. 
clark.  Embrace  whichever  side  you  deem  best,  gentlemen,  and  enjoy 
your  religion,  for  American  law  respects  the  believers  of  every  creed  and 
protects  them  in  their  rights. 

THE  FRENCHMEN.  Oh.  thank  you,  monsieur.  Thank  you,  Monsieur  the 
Colonel  Clark.  Thank  you,  monsieur. 

clark.  And  now,  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity,  go  and  inform  the 
inhabitants  that  the}7  can  dismiss  their  fears  concerning  their  property 
and  friends;  that  they  can  conduct  themselves  as  usual,  and  that  their 
friends  who  are  in  confinement  shall  immediately  be  released. 

[ There  is  a general  chorus  of  thanks  and  loud  huzzas.  Many 
villagers  take  rip  the  cry  and  run  out  rejoicing.  Father  gibault 
and  Ins  elders  ceremoniously  bow  to  Clark,  and  enter  the  church, 
whence  presently  is  heard  the  “Adeste  Fideles.”  villagers  enter, 
and  go  into  the  church. 

[ Captain  helm  and  bond  Irina  in  rocheblave,  qaqqed  and 
struggling. 

clark.  Commandant,  I have  released  the  inhabitants  from  the  rigor  of 
a seige.  But  you  I will  not  release.  I intend  to  sell  your  slaves  as  a part 
punishment  for  your  words  and  deeds  against  Americans,  and  I am 
about  to  send  you  back  to  Williamsburg  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  our 
laws.  Captain  Helm,  return  the  commandant  to  his  cell  and  mount  a 
guard  over  him  until  we  are  ready  to  send  him  back. 

helm.  Very  well,  sir. 

[helm  signals  up  several  of  his  men,  who  take  rocheblave  back 
through  the  gate. 

[villagers  enter  and  set  up  arches  of  flowers  on  the  paths  at 
either  side  of  the  church,  and  before  its  door,  with  every  sign  of 
rejoicing. 

[Enter  Captains  bow7 man,  itarrod,  and  Montgomery, 
clark.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  The  day  is  fine. 

the  captains.  Good  morning,  colonel. 

bowman.  How  that  you  have  made  the  inhabitants  happy,  colonel,  they 
tell  us  that  we  have  only  to  go  on  to  Cahokia  to  meet  with  a hearty  wel- 
come there. 
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Montgomery.  There  are  no  British  in  Cahokia,  colonel,  and  the  news 
of  the  Trench  alliance  has  won  their  hearts  only  less  than  your  unex- 
pected lenity. 

harrod.  But  I notice  the  British  flag  is  still  flying  over  Fort  Gage. 

clark.  Take  a detail  of  men  and  hoist  our  Stars  and  Stripes  above  it, 
captain. 

[harrod  and  his  men  pass  through  the  gate.  The  British  flag 
comes  down , to  come  up  again  immediately  with  the  American 
flag  above  it.  As  it  rises , it  is  saluted  with  loud  huzzas , in  which 
the  bordermen  and  villagers  join. 

clark.  ISTow  three  cheers  for  Patrick  Henry,  the  first  American  gov- 
ernor of  the  Illinois  country. 

[all  cheer  heartily,  harrod  and  his  men  return. 

Montgomery.  The  French  cheer,  too,  colonel,  and  many  of  them, 
militiamen,  offer  to  go  to  Cahokia  with  us. 

Clark.  That  will  be  something  to  do  immediately.  Captain  Bowman, 
your  company  is  detailed  for  the  occupancy  of  Cahokia.  Supply  your- 
selves with  provisions  and  prepare  to  march.  Captain  Montgomery, 
take  down  the  names  of  the  French  volunteers  who  will  accompany  lire 
expedition.  J, 

[The  door  of  the  Brazoj  cottage  flies  open,  brazot  comes  out 
precipitately,  madame  brazot  following. 

brazot  ( falling  on  his  'knees  bfeore  Clark).  Oh,  spare  my  wife,  mon- 
sieur. She  is  still  young  and  beautiful  and  ill  prepared  for  death. 

madame  brazot.  Oh,  spare  my  husband,  monsieur.  He  is  a liar  and 
most  worthless,  but  he  is  all  I have. 

clark.  Look  about  you  and  see  the  rejoicing,  and  rejoice  with  the  rest. 
[brazot  and  madame  brazot  vociferate  their  thanks.  The 
bordermen  pull  them  to  their  feet. 

[Enter  from  either  side  of  the  church,  youths  and  maidens 
with  fiddlers,  who  begin  to  dance  and  sing,  a third  company 
coming  from  the  church  itself  to  join  them.  Father  gibault 
and  the  elders  come  from  the  church  and  stand  as  interested 
spectators. 

THE  YOUTHS  AND  MAIDENS 
Children  of  France  on  a far  frontier, 

Gaily  we  dance  in  the  best  of  cheer, 

Gladly  we  sing  for  the  world  to  hear 
All  on  a July  morning. 

Far  is  our  France  and  our  hearts  are  there, 

Yet  is  the  Illinois  country  fair, 

So  shall  we  sing — and  a fig  for  care  !— 

All  on  a July  morning. 
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Round  and  around  in  a ring  we  go, 

Sweet  is  our  song  as  we  stand  a-row, 

Merry  our  hearts  as  we  sing,  heigho  !— 

All  on  a July  morning. 

[The  beat  of  drums  is  heard  as  the  dance  ends.  Captain  bow- 
man and  his  men,  with  the  drummers,  march  in  left,  followed 
by  the  french  volunteers,  the  villagers  cheering.  They  halt 
and  come  to  attention  before  Clark. 

clark.  Send  back  a messenger  to  tell  me  of  your  success,  Captain 
Bowman.  Good  luck  to  you  all ! 

bowman.  Very  well,  sir.  (To  his  men).  By  the  left  face,  forward, 
march ! 

[The  drums  beat  and  the  company  marches  off  and  out  left  of  the 
church,  the  villagers  cheering. 

(CURTAIN) 


PART  III  — BATTLING  AGAINST  SLAVERY 


Persons  of  the  scene: 

edward  coles,  second  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Colonel  Nicholas  hanseN;  representing  Pike  county. 

Colonel  Alexander  p.  field,  representing  Union  county. 

Doctor  george  cadwell,  of  Morgan  county.  State  Senator. 
dayid  mc  gaheY;  representing  Crawford  county. 
george  ohurchilL;  representing  Madison  county. 
thomas  matheR;  representing  Randolph  county. 

The  Reverend  JOHN  mason  peck, 
morris  birkbecK;  of  Albion. 

Colonel  carlinson  stickbridgE;  on  his  way  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri. 
MRS.  NANCY  SOWLES. 

Solomon  sowles,  husband  to  Nancy. 

BARTLEY  I-IIDDLE. 

PHILIP  BILLERY. 

JEREMIAH  MC  DALE. 

HENRY  DE  LERRY. 

inhabitants  of  Vandalia,  men,  women,  and  children,  travelers  and 
Negroes. 

State  officials,  members  of  the  legislature,  justices  of  the  supreme  court. 


trumpeters  come  forth  and  flourish , as  before. 

Enter,  as  before , the  persons  of  tpie  procession,  as  follows: 

Persons  of  the  procession: 

Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel  John  Todd,  Jr., 
county  lieutenant  of  Illinois. 

Clark’s  Bordermen,  with  their  women  and  children. 

Don  Eugenio  Pourre,  with  Spanish  soldiers  bearing  the  flag  of  1783, 
and  their  Indian  allies. 

La  Balme  and  his  volunteers,  with  French  girls  cheering  them. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  and  Captain  Zebulon  Pike,  with  soldiers  of 
1794,  bearing  the  flag  with  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes. 

Ninian  Edwards,  governor  of  Illinois  Territory.  Nathaniel  Pope,  first 
delegate  to  Congress. 

Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  Achsah  Bond, 
his  wife.  Pierre  Menard,  first  lieutenant  governor. 

American  and  British  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Pottawatomis,  Kickapoos,  Winnebagoes,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Pioneers  with  their  women  and  children. 
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prologue  enters,  as  before. 

PROLOGUE 

Thus  Britain  passes,  and  Virginia  rules 
Her  county  of  the  Illinois.  Old  Spain 
Along  our  prairies  for  a moment  spreads 
The  hag  Columbus  knew.  With  generous  hand 
The  Old  Dominion  yields  dominion  here, 

And  in  the  wide  Northwestern  Territory 
We  lose  our  name,  not  our  identity. 

Awhile  in  Indiana’s  arms  we  rest, 

Ourself  her  elder.  War  breaks  forth  anew : 

Our  northern  lands  to  massacre  fall  prey, 

And  gallant  deeds  or  ghastly  light  or  stain 
Our  weary  pathway  toward  eternal  skies. 

But  here  are  laid  foundations  firm  and  deep 
Of  justice,  liberty,  and  faith  in  God, 

For  every  future  free  men  may  acclaim. 

Clark’s  frontiersmen  return,  our  pioneers, 

The  wilderness  to  conquer  with  the  axe, 

The  foeman,  red  or  white,  with  rifle  sure 
As  any  flash  of  fate.  The  starry  crown 
Of  statehood  ours,  straightway  begins  the  strife, 
Which  ye  shall  witness,  against  slavery. 


The  front  of  the  first  state  capitol  at  Vandalia,  as  it  appeared  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1823,  is  shown  in  the  background:  a plain  two-story  frame 
building  of  rude  architecture,  set  upon  a single  stone  foundation.  On 
the  ground  floor  the  House  of  Representatives  is  in  stormy  session. 
To  the  right  lies  Copp’s  grocery,  its  corner  with  a rude  porch  fronting 
toward  the  capitol,  itself  built  of  logs.  Throughout  the  scene  there  is 
a stream  of  visitors  entering  and  leaving  it,  generally  wiping  their 
mouths  with  seeming  satisfaction. 

A crowd  of  men,  with  some  women  and  children,  is  gathered  about  the 
entrance  to  the  capitol,  listening  and  peering  in  through  the  windows. 
It  is  a time  of  intense  political  excitement,  shown  constantly  in  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  crowd.  Men  begin  arguing,  and  in  some 
cases  take  to  their  fists;  in  others,  they  begin  with  loud  voices,  are 
hushed  by  those  trying  to  hear  what  is  going  on  inside,  and  come  down 
front  to  go  on  with  the  argument. 
billery  and  sowles,  the  latter  with  a black  eye,  come  down. 

billery.  They’re  going  to  throw  Colonel  Nick  Hansen  out’n  the  legis- 
later — that’s  what  them  slave-owners  are  goin’  to  do ! 

sowles.  Ain’t  they  got  the  right? 

billery.  No;  they  ain’t  got  the  right — it’s  onconstitootional — an’  it’s 
wrong. 

sowles.  Waal,  they  got  the  power— it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
billery.  No,  ’tain’t  the  same  thing  at  all — ’tain’t  right. 
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sowles.  I tell  yuh  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
billery.  I tell  yuh  it  don’t. 
sowles.  It  dooes. 

billery  (with  clenched  fist  ready).  See  here,  Sol  Sowles,  if  you  don’t 
want  that  other  optic  o’  yourn  trimmed  up  for  a funeral,  you  won’t 
counterdic’. 

sowles.  Ah,  shucks,  what’s  the  use  o’  gittin’  huffy?  Come  on  in  an’ 
have  a drink,  Phil. 

nancy  sowles  ( coming  up  in  time  to  hear.)  Solomon  Sowles,  you  been 
fightin’  agin,  an’  you  been  drinkin’  agin ; an’  now  you’re  going5  drinkin’ 
agin  so  you  won’t  git  to  fightin’  agin.  You  come  on  hum. 

sowles.  Oh,  it’s  all  right,  maw.  Phil  an’  me’s  friends ; ain’t  we,  Phil  ? 

billery.  We  ain’t  fightin’,  Nancy;  we’re  jest  a-argufyin’  a leetle,  that’s 

all. 

nancy.  Waal,  you  go  on  drinkin’  an’  you’ll  go  on  argufyin’  into  a 
fight.  I know  politics,  I reckon. 

[All  go  silent  as  a loud  roar  comes  from  the  capitol.  Voices  are 
heard  from  within  shouting  and  protesting,  and  the  smack  of  the 
gavel  shows  the  effort  to  restore  order.  A loud  cheer,  followed  by 
catcalls,  ends  the  disturbance. 

hansen  ( coming  through  the  capitol  door).  By  Heaven,  they  did  it! 
I didn’t  think  they’d  dare. 

mcdale.  Did  they  throw  you  out.  Colonel  Hansen? 

hansen.  They  threw  me  out— after  they’d  given  me  my  seat  by  unani- 
mous vote  more  than  nine  weeks  ago ! 

mcdale.  It’s  an  infernal  outrage — that’s  what  it  is ! 

hansen.  It’s  just  about  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Now  to  beat  the  con- 
vention ! A convention  to  amend  the  constitution ! It’s  to  bring  in 
slavery,  and  that’s  all  it  is ! 

de  lerry.  What  did  you  go  an’  vote  agin  the  convention  for  yestiddy, 
colonel  ? 

hansen.  Because  it  means  slavery  in  Illinois,  Henry.  And  that  means 
that  you  and  the  rest  will  have  to  work  along  with  slaves — and  be  little 
better  than  slaves  yourselves  before  you’re  done  with  it. 

[There  are  cries  of  derision  from  the  crowd,  and  a few  cheers. 

de  lerry.  Oh,  I reckon  I can  git  along  somehow. 
hansen.  Where’s  the  governor? 

de  lerry.  I reckon  he’s  to  hum,  a-thinkin’  up  some  way  to  free  them 
slaves  that  ain’t  his’n. 

[Exit  hansen,  left,  excitedly. 
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mcdale.  Waal,  he  freed  them  that  was  his’n  fust,  didn’t  he? 

field  (coming  through  the  door).  Here,  men,  where’s  Sol  Sowles? 
Have  any  of  you  seen  him? 

de  leer's.  He’s  down  there  by  Copp’s.  0 Sol,  Colonel  Field  wants  you! 
[. Sowles  and  Nancy  come  up. 

field.  Sol,  I want  you  to  take  your  best  horse  and  make  a run  for  John 
Shaw,  up  in  Pike. 

sowles.  All  right,  colonel.  I’ll  do  anythin’  you  want. 

nancy.  Ho,  you  won’t — a-runnin’  off  a hundred  an’  thirty  miles  that- 
away.  It’ll  kill  your  hoss. 

field.  He  won’t  have  to  go  as  far  as  that,  Mrs.  Sowles.  We’re  relaying 
the  news  to  Cole’s  Grove,  and  he’ll  only  have  to  run  the  first  relay. 

nancy.  An’  go  an’  tell  that  wuthless  half-breed  driver,  John  Shaw,  that 
you’ve  jest  throwed  out  a better  man — not  one  step ! 

sowles.  Oh  come,  Hanc}?,  John  Shaw’s  the  Black  Prince  o’  the  King- 
dom o’  Pike — that’s  what  John  Shaw  is. 

* 

nancy.  Black  Prince  o’  the  Kingdom  o’  Satan — an’  nothin’  less! 

field.  Well,  are  you  going,  Sol  ? It’s  a matter  of  haste. 

nancy.  Ho,  colonel,  he  ain’t.  He’s  half  drunk  now  an’  he’s  been 
a-fightin’  an’  he  ain’t  got  but  one  good  eye  to  see  out’n  of.  I ain’t  goin’ 
to  have  him  failin’  off  no  hoss  an’  gittin’  kilt.  Send  a sober  man. 

sowles.  Oh,  Haney,  I ain’t  drunk;  I jest  been  a-drinkin’ — 

field.  Here,  De  Lerry,  will  you  go? 

de  lerry.  If  somebody’ll  lend  me  a hoss  I’ll  go  in  a minute. 

nancy  (talcing  Sowles’ s arm).  Come  on  hum,  Sol,  and  lemme  put  some 
vinegar  on  that  eye  o’  yourn. 

sowles  (trying  to  pull  away).  He  can  have  one  o’  my  hosses,  colonel. 
nancy.  Oh,  he  can,  can  he?  You  sober,  Henry? 
de  lerry.  I ain’t  had  but  six  today,  Haney. 

nancy.  Will  you  promise  not  to  take  another  till  you  git  back? 

de  lerry.  An’  not  have  one  to  start  me  off  ? nor  none  when  I git  there  ? 
Oh,  be  reasonable,  Haney. 

nancy.  Hot  one — or  no  hoss. 

field.  Mrs.  Sowles,  this  is  business  of  state — of  great  importance.  It 
can’t  wait. 

nancy.  Waal,  you  needn’t  to  wait  on  my  account;  I ain’t  helpin’  to 
bring  no  more  slaves  into  Illinois.  Come  on  hum,  Sol. 

(Exeunt,  right,  sowles  and  nancy,  he  protesting. 
field.  Has  anybody  got  a horse  he’ll  let  this  man  take? 
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hiddle.  I got  a hoss  o’  my  own,  colonel,  an’  I’ll  ride  clown  a piece  for 
you.  Bart  Hiddle’s  my  name. 

field.  Good.  Come  in  here  a minute  while  I give  you  your  instruc- 
tions. 

[field  and  hiddle  exeunt  into  the  capitol. 
mcdale.  You’re  a good  un,  Henry.  Nancy  Sowles  acts  as  if  she’d 
knowed  you  from  birth. 

de  leery.  Waal,  I ain’t  drunk,  am  I ? I only  had  six. 

mcdale.  No,  you  ain’t  so  drunk  you  got  to  lie  on  your  face  an’  hold 
on  with  both  hands  and  feet  to  keep  from  failin’  off-.  But  I wouldn’t 
let  you  ride  no  hoss  o’  mine. 

de  lerry.  What’s  wrong  with  my  ridin’  your  hoss  ? 

mcdale.  Nothin’;  only  I ain’t  got  no  hoss. 

[hiddle  runs  from  the  capitol  and  off,  right. 
billery  (coming  up).  I ain’t  got  no  hoss,  neither;  but  I wouldn’t  let 
you  take  him  on  no  such  errand. 

de  lerry.  Why  don’t  you  vote  for  the  convention  and  git  a hoss? 

billery.  Vote  slavery  into  Illinois  and  git  a hoss?  Keep  it  out  an’ 
git  two  bosses,  say  I. 

mcdale.  That’s  right.  Git  some  o’  them  wealthy  slave  owners  in  here 
an’  they’ll  own  every  hoss  in  Illinois ! 

de  lerry.  Here  comes  one  of  ’em  now.  Jest  look  at  the  kind  o’  man 
he  is,  and  what  he’s  got. 

[stickbridge  enters  around  the  grocery,  right. 
stickbridge  (over  his  shoulder).  See  that  the  thoroughbred  gets  a 
good  rubbing  down,  Pharaoh. 

A voice  (off  stage,  right).  Yes,  massa;  yes,  massa  cunnel,  sah. 

stickbridge.  There  seems  to  be  some  excitement. 

de  lerry.  Yes,  colonel.  We’re  goin’  to  git  slavery  into  Illinois  if  it 
takes  a free  fight — an’  that’s  what  it’s  come  to. 

stickbridge.  That’s  good,  that’s  good ! How  are  you  going  about  it  ? 

billery.  Waal,  they  jest  throwed  one  man  out’n  the  legislater  that  had 
a puffick  right  to  his  seat,  and  they’re  puttin’  a man  in  his  place  that 
ain’t  got  no  right  to  it  whatsomever — that’s  what  they  jest  done ! 

stickbridge.  What  are  they  doing  that  for? 

mcdale.  Because  they  couldn’t  git  to  call  a constitootional  convention 
to  bring  slavery  in  no  other  way — an’  it  ain’t  goin’  to  git  ’em  very  far, 
neither. 

billery.  You  bet  it  ain’t ! 
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stickbridge.  It  does  seem  a trifle  highhanded,  even  to  me.  But  why 
don't  you  have  slavery  without  lighting  against  it  ? Look  at  me.  I sent 
my  overseer  here  to  Illinois,  and  he  reported  back  that  there  was  no 
better  land  in  the  world  than  on  the  American  Bottom  here.  But  if  I 
buy  in  there,  I can’t  bring  in  my  slaves  nor  set  up  my  plantation,  and  so 
I’m  going  across  to  Missouri. 

de  lerry.  That’s  jest  what  I been  a-tellin’  ’em,  colonel. 

billery.  Waal,  it’s  thisaway,  sir.  I ain’t  no  poor  white  trash,  an’  I 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  be. 

mcdale.  An’  I got  childern  growin’  up,  an’  they  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  no 
poor  white  trash  to  be  looked  down  on,  neither. 

stickbridge.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

billery.  Waal,  I reckon  down  your  way,  colonel,  they’s  jest  two  kinds 
o’  white  folks — them  that’s  got  slaves  an’  the  slaves  look  up  to,  and 
them  that  ain’t  got  no  slaves  an’  the  slaves  look  down  on. 

mcdale.  Billery  an’  me,  we  ain’t  got  no  slaves,  an’  we  ain’t  got  no  Way 
o’  gittin’  ’em — 

BILLERY.  An’  what’s  more,  we  don’t  want  ’em.  I ain’t  brought  up  so 
delicate  I can't  wait  on  myself. 

stickbridge.  That  sounds  commendable — and  true.  Good  day. 

\ lie  enters  the  grocery. 

mcdale.  There,  Henry,  there’s  your  slave  owner  for  you ! He  saw 
your  tongue  liangin’  out’n  your  mouth  for  thirst  and  he  wouldn’t  ask  the 
like  of  you— nor  me  neither — to  take  a drink.  We’re  jest  poor  white 
trash  to  him. 

billery.  Never  you  mind.  I’ll  buy  you  one  leetle  snifter.  Then  I got 
to  go  hum. 

[billery,  mcdale,  and  de  lerry  enten'  the  grocery. 

[ There  is  a final  outburst  from  within  the  capitol,  and  a smash 
of  the  gavel  as  the  House  adjourns.  The  crowd  separates  to  let 
the  legislators  out,  who  gather  about  in  knots,  arguing  violently. 

eield  (coming  out  and  standing  on  the  step  of  the  capitol).  Now,  boys, 
get  ready  to  vote  for  the  convention.  You’ve  got  until  a year  from  next 
August  to  make  up  your  minds  in.  We  want  to  build  a canal  up  around 
Chicago.  We’ve  got  to  give  the  French  their  rights  to  their  property, 
whatever  it  is,  slaves  or  what  not.  And  we  don’t  want  the  French  to 
have  any  more  rights  than  we  free  bom  Americans  either,  do  we  ? ( Cries 
of  That’s  right!).  We  want  to  change  our  constitution  to  prove  that  all 
the  power  is  in  the  people— in  you  who  are  standing  before  me1 — to 
prove  that  it  is  your  constitution.  We  want  labor  for  the  Salines.  That 
is  where  the  State  is  getting  its  income  and  we  musn’t  lose  that  and 
have  to  lay  heavy  taxes;  and  you  all  know  that  it  takes  black  men  to 
do  the  work  there.  Vote  for  the  convention,  boys,  to  change  the  con- 
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stitution  and  prove  that  you  are  free  men  still.  (There  is  much  ap- 
plause, and  the  arguing  begins  afresh.)  And  now  come  on  in  the  grocery 
and  wet  your  whistles. 

[ There  is  still  louder  applause. 

the  crowd.  That’s  the  colonel.  He  knows  how  to  do  it.  Huzza  for 
Colonel  Field. 

[Many,  including  legislators,  go  into  the  grocery  with  Field. 
Others  remain  in  argument  or  conference.  From  time  to  time 
men  come  out  of  the  grocery  and  go  off  by  one  or  another  entrance, 
returning  with  judges  and  senators  for  wheat  is  evidently  a con- 
ference of  the  pro-convention  forces  within  the  grocery. 
[CALDWELL,  MATHER,  CHURCHILL,  and  MCGAHEY  come  down 
front,  all  of  them  opponents  of  the  convention. 

cadwell.  That  must  have  been  a pretty  stiff  dose  for  you  men  to  take. 

churchill.  But  we  don’t  have  to  take  it,  doctor.  They’ll  have  to  take 
it  themselves — and  take  the  consequences. 

cadwell.  It  is  my  medical  opinion  that  it  will  act  as  an  emetic  before 
the  campaign  is  over. 

mather.  We  can  hardly  say  enough  for  Colonel  Hansen. 

[mcdale  comes  from  the  grocery  and  stands  by,  listening. 
churchill.  ISTo  matter  what  his  motives  were,  he  made  a martyr  of 
himself. 

mcgahey.  I suppose  they’ve  sent  for  Shaw  by  this  time. 

mcdale.  Yes,  Mr.  McGahey,  they’re  sending  on  to  Pike  in  relays — 
Colonel  Field  started  Bartley  Hiddle  off  on  the  run  for  the  first  one  jest 
after  Colonel  Hansen  come  out. 

Mather.  Well,  they’ve  gone  as  far  as  they  can  until  they  get  Shaw 
here.  But  they’ve  got  one  other  thing  to  override:  They  have  got  to 

pass  a motion  that  one  of  their  majority  can  move  a reconsideration  to 
get  the  motion  before  the  House  at  all. 

cadwell.  There  won’t  be  any  trouble  about  that,  not  after  Aleck  Field 
moved  Hansen  out — after  voting  him  in  himself  nine  weeks  ago ! 

churchill.  By  the  way,  where  did  Hansen  go?  (To  McDale.)  Do 
you  know,  Jerry? 

mcdale.  Yes,  sir  ; I heerd  him  say  he  was  goin’  to  the  gov’nor’s. 

mather.  Well,  we’d  better  join  him  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Come 
on,  boys. 

[mather,  leading  the  party,  starts  up  left. 
churchill.  You’d  better  stay  and  keep  your  ears  open,  Jerry.  The 
convention  crowd  will  be  for  making  more  trouble. 

mcdale.  They’re  all  in  Copp’s  now,  lappin’  up  whiskey  like  a pack  of 
thirsty  pups. 
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mather  (almost  off  stage,  upper  left).  Here  comes  the  governor  now. 
And  he’s  got  Morris  Birkbeck  with  him. 

(Enter  coles  and  birkbeck,  upper  left. 
churchill.  Better  go  in  Copp’s  and  see  what’s  going  on,  Jerry. 

mcdale.  ’Tain’t  a bad  idee,  Mr.  Churchill. 

[mcdale  goes  into  the  grocery. 
mather.  We’re  very  glad  to  see  you,  your  excellency. 

coles.  Mr.  Mather,  if  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  satisfied 
with  being  Mr.  President,  there’s  no  good  reason  for  calling  me  any- 
thing but  “governor” — and  Mr.  Coles  is  quite  enough. 

cadwell.  You’re  right,  as  usual,  governor.  “Doctor”  is  certainly  quite 
enough  for  me,  but  for  my  portion  I generally  get  “Doc.” 

coles.  This  is  a serious  business,  gentlemen,  this  expulsion  of  Colonel 
Hansen.  In  my  judgment  it  is  more  than  the  good  people  of  Illinois 
will  tolerate. 

mather.  Where  is  Colonel  Hansen  now,  governor? 

birkbeck.  I advised  him  to  go  back  to  Pike  and  begin  the  fight  in- 
stantly. They  know  Shaw  better  there  than  anywhere. 

churchill.  Well  done,  Mr.  Birkbeck.  We  like  fair  play,  governor, 
and  the  convention  men  and  Pike  county  know  it. 

coles.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  took  the  first  step  to  their  own  defeat 
at  the  moment  they  thought  they  were  advancing  to  victory. 

mcgahey.  Well  put,  governor;  that’s  a good  phrase  for  our  proclama- 
tion. 

CADWELL.  Mr.  Mather  here  has  another  nail  to  put  in  their  coffin, 
governor. 

coles.  That  is  interesting,  Doctor  Cadwell.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Mather  ? 

mather.  Well,  sir,  as  they  can’t  possibly  get  one  of  us,  the  minority, 
to  move  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  for  the  convention  Colonel  Hansen 
has  just  made  them  lose — 

mcgahey.  I wish  you  might  have  seen  their  faces  when  he  voted  “no,” 
governor. 

coles.  I wish  I might;  it  would  have  been  amusing— -to  us,  at  least. 
As  you  were  saying,  Mr.  Mather? 

mather.  Why,  simply  that  they  must  decide  that  one  of  the  majority 
may  move  to  reconsider. 

coles.  I wonder  what  my  honored  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  great 
parliamentarian,  would  say  to  that ! 

mather.  It  is  one  more  bit  of  unfairness,  that  is  sure. 

[Enter,  left,  the  Reverend  john  mason  peck. 
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mcgahey.  Here’s  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Peck,  governor. 

coles.  That  is  good  news.  ( Goes  to  peck  and  shakes  hands  warmly). 
Well  met,  Mr.  Peck.  We  are  in  trouble,  and  you  can  be  a tower  of 
strength  to  us. 

[There  are  greetings  all  around. 

peck.  You  flatter  me,  governor.  But  I am  glad  to  think  that  you 
regard  my  services,  however  humble,  of  any  value  in  a good  cause. 

mather.  We  have  been  making  an  inventory  of  our  anti-slavery 
resources,  Mr.  Peck,  and  I think  you  and  Mr.  Birkbeck  here  are  our  best 
available  assets. 

[The  crowd , which  has  been  gathering  around  the  group,  begins 
to  cry.  Speech.  Speech. 

Churchill.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  won’t  you  humor  them? 
birkbeck.  Willingly,  if  the  governor  thinks  it  wise. 
coles.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon,  Mr.  Birkbeck. 

birkbeck.  I am  a poor  man,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  is  to  say  I have 
no  money.  But  I have  a house  to  cover  me  and  the  rest  of  us,  a stable 
for  my  horses,  and  a little  barn,  on  a quarter  of  good  land,  paid  up  at 
the  land  office,  with  a middling  fine  clearing  upon  it.  We  help  our 
neighbors,  who  are  generally  as  poor  as  ourselves;  some  that  are  new- 
comers are  not  so  well  fixed.  They  help  us  in  turn,  and  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  be  industrious,  I discover  that  we  are  all  by  degrees  growing 
wealthy — not  in  money,  to  be  sure,  but  in  truck.  There  is  a great  stir 
among  the  land  jobbers  and  politicians  to  get  slaves  into  the  country, 
because,  as  they  say,  we  are  in  great  distress ; and  I have  been  thinking 
pretty  much  about  how  it  would  act  with  me  and  my  neighbors.  I have 
lately  seen  people  from  Kentucky  who  are  as  bad  off  for  money  as  we 
are — some  say,  worse — and  as  money  seems  to  be  all  we  want,  and  they 
want  it  just  as  much  as  we  do,  I don’t  see  how  these  slave  gentry  are  to 
make  it  plenty. 

[There  are  cries  of  That’s  so ! They  haven’t  any  money. 
birkbeck.  The  planters  are  great  men,  and  will  ride  about,  mighty 
grand,  with  their  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  when  I and  my  boys  are 
working,  perhaps  bare-headed,  in  the  hot  sun.  Neighbors  indeed!  They 
would  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  rule  over  us  like  little  kings.  But 
if  we  lacked  to  raise  a building,  or  a dollar,  the  devil  a bit  would  they 
help  us. 

[men  have  been  coming  from  the  grocery,  and  they  rush  at  Birk- 
beck. Those  already  on  the  ground  push  and  shove  them  with 
cries  of  Fair  play  ! Let  him  speak ! 

Churchill.  That  is  enough,  Mr.  Birkbeck.  They  are  making  a better 
argument  against  themselves  that  even  you  can  make. 

peck.  I heard  of  the  trouble  riding  in  just  now,  governor.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  slavery  men  are  mad  to  resort  to  such  measures  as  they 
have  with  Colonel  Hansen  and  even  now  with  Mr.  Birkbeck. 
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coles  (using  the  English  pronunciation) . Quid  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat. 

peck.  Of  a certainty,  sir.  Ira  furor  brevis  est.  And  from  my  inform- 
ants on  the  road,  they  are  certainly  angry,  as  they  are  now. 

[de  lerry  leaves  the  grocery  and  runs  off,  left. 
mcgahey.  They  certainly  were — as  mad  as  hornets. 

Churchill.  We  may  well  dread  their  sting. 

coles.  They  will  stick  at  nothing,  gentlemen. 

churchill.  Except  at  us — they  will  assuredly  stick  at  us. 

mather.  Now,  governor,  assured  of  Mr.  Peck’s  and  Mr.  Birkbeck’s 
cooperation,  what  other  resources  have  we  ? 

coles.  I dislike  mentioning  it,  and  I am  sorry  I can  do  so  little,  but 
the  freeing  of  my  father’s  slaves  has  not  left  me  a rich  man.  Yet  I 
believe  money  to  be  the  sinews  of  war,  and  to  this  righteous  war  I will 
gladly  devote  all  the  money  I receive  from  my  office  as  governor. 

mcgahey.  Why,  Mr.  Coles,  do  you  mean  you’ll  spend  the  whole  four 
years,  a thousand  dollars  a year,  four  thousand  dollars  in  all,  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  Illinois? 

coles.  Willingly,  Mr.  McGahey,  and  consider  the  money  better  invested 
than  any  money  ever  was  in  these  United  States. 

peck.  May  God  bless  you,  Governor  Coles.  These  are  noble  words.  I 
congratulate  you,  sir. 

cadwell.  Governor  Coles,  you  have  this  day  built  for  yourself  a monu- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  every  honest  soul  in  Illinois  more  enduring  than 
bronze  or  marble. 

[All  shake  coles’s  hand  in  congratulation. 
churchill.  The  good  doctor  knows  all  about  monuments,  governor, 
and  I wrish  to  add  my  felicitations  to  his  expert  opinion. 

mcgahey.  With  such  a leader,  governor,  we  are  certain  to  win. 

[It  begins  to  grow  darker. 

birkbeck.  My  friend  and  yours,  George  Flower,  will  be  proud  to  hear 
this  good  news,  sir. 

peck.  And  I can  assure  you  that  all  my  brethren  of  the  cloth,  whether 
Baptist  or  Methodist,  are  of  one  mind  with  us  on  this. 

[mcdale  and  billery  come  from  the  grocery  to  the  group. 
mcdale  (excitedly).  They’re  goin’  to  git  all  your  money,  gov’nor. 
They’re  goin’ — 

billery.  They’re  goin’  to  sue  you  on  account  o’  your  freein’  your  slaves, 
gov’nor. 

mcdale.  An’  they  say  they’ll  salt  you  down  two  hundred  dollars  for 
every  darn’  critter  you  freed. 
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billery.  An’  that’s  as  much  as  your  hull  salary  for  four  year  will 
come  to,  gov’nor,  they  say. 

peck.  Of  a certainty  they  are  mad.  A just  and  an  outraged  God  is 
giving  them  into  our  hand,  Governor  Coles. 

Churchill.  We  do  like  fair  play  in  Illinois,  governor,  and  this  is  a 
dirty  trick. 

mather.  You.  said  before  they  are  all  drinking  hard,  Jerry? 

mcdale.  Drinkin’  like  salt  fish  in  fresh  water,  Mr.  Mather. 

billery.  But  the  more  they  drink,  the  more  they  mean  it — and  that 
ain’t  the  wust  of  it,  neither. 

mcdale.  They’re  goin’  to  give  you  a chivaree  up  at  your  house,  gov’nor ; 
and  you,  too,  Mr.  Churchill. 

billery.  An’  they’re  goin’  to  burn  Colonel  Hansen  in  effigy;  they’re 
stuffin’  out  some  old  clothes  now  in  there. 

[de  lerry  comes  bach , right , with  two  drummers,  and  the  three 
go  into  the  grocery. 

mcdale.  And  they  got  all  the  judges  and  senators  and  sich  in  there, 
too,  to  help. 

billery.  There  go  the  drummers,  now — and  things. 

[ There  is  a roll  of  drums  within  the  grocery,  and  a wild  clanging 
of  pot and  pans. 

peck.  Satan  himself  is  prompting  them  to  the  service  of  righteousness, 
gentlemen. 

Churchill.  That  will  be  their  fourth  trampling  down  of  fair  play  in 
a single  day,  governor.  And  Illinois  loves  fair  play. 

coles.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  I am  to  be  called  upon  by  so  distinguished 
a body  of  jurists  and  legislators  in  advocacy  of  chattel  slavery  in  Illinois, 
the  dignity  of  my  office  requires  that  I should  be  at  home  to  receive  them. 
Mr.  Peck,  you  will  be  my  guest  for  the  night?  Mr.  Birkbeck  is  staying 
with  me. 

peck.  I shall  be  honored,  Governor  Coles.  I will  go  in  and  get  my 
saddle-bags. 

coles.  No;  walk  on  with  us,  Mr.  Peck.  Your  horse  and  impedimenta 
shall  be  sent  for. 

peck.  You  are  most  kind,  sir. 

Churchill.  I’d  better  go  my  way,  too,  and  get  ready  for  company. 
Good  night,  governor.  We  shan’t  be  far  away  if  you  need  help,  sir. 

coles  (shahing  hands  all  around).  Good  night,  gentlemen.  And  thank 
you  particularly,  Mr.  McDale  and  Mr.  Billery,  for  your  timely  informa- 
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tion.  With  hard  work  and  honest  work,  we  are  already  assured  of  keeping 
this  beautiful  Illinois  country  free  for  our  descendants. 

[coles,  peck,  and  birkbeck  exeunt  upper  left;  the  others  of  the 
group  lower  left. 

[The  stage  darkens  and  a tremendous  noise  comes  from  the 
grocery.  The  crowd,  outside  gathers  to  hoot  and  jeer  as  the  door 
opens. and  into  the  light  streaming  out  comes  a disorderly  hand  of 
inebriated  men  behind  the  drummers  in  full  action,  several  drag- 
ging the  effigy  of  Colonel  Hansen,  others  with  flaring  torches,  and 
the  rest  belaboring  pots  o,nd  pans,  prancing  and  capering,  as  they 
stream . across  the  stage  upper  left. 

(CURTAIN) 
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PART  IV  — THE  FRINGE  OF  FAME 


Persons  of  the  scene: 

abraham  Lincoln,  captain  of  Illinois  volunteers, 

WILLIAM  KIRKPATRICK, 

JACK  ARMSTRONG, 

JACOB  COGARTY, 

GEORGE  CRIGGS, 

MATTHEW  HILVER, 

Cornelius  van  busk,  of  the  Illinois  volunteers. 

WILD  GOOSE  WING. 

Lieutenant  Robert  anderson,  assistant  inspector-general,  U.  S.  A. 
Lieutenant  jepferson  davis. 

ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS. 


trumpeters  come  forth  and  flourish , as  before. 

Enter , as  before , the  persons  of  the  procession,  as  follows: 

Governor  Ninian  Edwards. 

Governor  John  Reynolds,  with  Illinois  Rangers. 

Maidens  bearing  maize  and  wheat. 

Miners  with  coal. 

The  prairie-breaking  plow. 

Winnebagoes  and  Pottawotomis. 

Pioneers  in  wagons,  at  the  last  the  Lincoln  family,  with  Abraham, 
bare-footed  youth  of  twenty-one. 


prologue  enters , as  before. 

prologue 

Potentialities  undreamt  of,  powers 
Untried,  are  ours,  along  the  sunlit  ways 
Of  fought  for,  earned,  and  honorable  peace; 

So  distant,  so  desiderated  now. 

The  steamboat’s  sudden  shrill  disturbs  the  old 

Harmonies  of  our  rivers.  Prom  beneath 

Our  far-horizoned  plains  is  hewed  again 

The  coal  which  warms  a world  and  lights  what  fires 

Of  industry ! The  virgin  prairies  yield 

Their  immemorial  beauties  to  the  plow, 

And  where  their  blossoms  followed  the  sun’s  face 
The  lordly  maize  uplifts  his  emerald  plumes, 

The  golden  wheat  shines  glorious  as  the  sun. 
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The  hardihood,  the  recklessness  of  youth 
Are  ours.  Our  waterways  we  see  in  visions 
So  linked  that  Commerce  smiles  in  prideful  ease; 
Our  settlements  so  bound  by  welcome  chains 
Of  iron  that  prosperity  is  near. 

Then  Black  Hawk,  of  the  race  foredoomed  of  old, 
Drips  like  a meteor  adown  the  night, 

And  Lincoln  touches  first  the  hem  of  fame. 


A sunlit  opening  in  the  woods  is  shown  as  it  appeared  in  April,  1832 , 
near  Eushville  in  Schuyler  county.  It  is  filled  with  a company  of 
Illinois  volunteers  for  the  second  war  with  Black  Hawk,  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  busy  idleness.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  company  is 
about  to  begin,  and  william  Kirkpatrick  steps  up  on  a stump  near 
the  middle  of  the  stage  to  announce  himself  a candidate  for  the  cap~ 
taincy,  aided  by  several  of  his  followers. 

Kirkpatrick.  Now,  ladies  an’  gentlemen — I mean  gentlemen — well, 
boys,  anyhow  My  name  is  William  Kirkpatrick  and  I hereby  nominate 
myself  for  the  honorable  position  of  captain  of  Company  Q of  the  Hoon- 
teenth  Regiment  of  Illinois  \ olunteers.  An’  I wish  to  ask  you,  one  an’ 
all,  where  was  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  Why,  he  was 
standing  by  my  side,  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  great  Napoleon 
Bonyparty.  Did  he  run?  Did  who  run?  He  did  not/  He  cried,  “A 
hoss,  a hoss ; me  kingdom  for  a hoss,”  and  thus  obtained  the  independence 
of  South  Carolina.  I hereby  declare  the  nominations  closed.  Do  I hear 
a second  to  that  declaration? 

a voice.  You  do  not. 

a second'  voice.  Git  off  an’  sit  down,  Bill. 

a third  voice.  Of  course  you  don’t.  Shut  up ! 

Kirkpatrick.  I do  not.  The  nominations  are  therefore  not  closed. 
But  all  who  think,  as  I do,  that  I’ll  make  the  best  captain  of  the  best 
company  of  the  best  regiment  of  the  best  old  State  in  the  Union,  Illinois, 
will  line  up  with  me  over  yonder. 

Armstrong.  Why  don’t  you  make  ’em  a speech,  Abe  ? 

Lincoln.  I shouldn’t  make  ’em  any  kind  of  a captain,  Jack. 

Armstrong.  O’  course  you  would.  You  kin  lick  anythin’  in  the  camp. 
Didn’t  you  lick  me  ? 

Lincoln.  But  I joined  because  I was  out  of  a job'.  What  do  I know 
about  military  matters? 

criggs.  You  know  jest  as  much  as  Bill  Kirkpatrick  or  any  o’  the  rest 
of  us. 
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Armstrong.  Oh,  git  up  an’  make  ’em  a speech. 

\Those  around  begin  to  cry.  Speech.  Speech.  A speech  from 
Abe  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  his  face  brightening , goes  over  with  them 
and  mounts  the  stump. 

Lincoln.  Fellow  citizens  of  Illinois,  we  are  out  to  rescue  our  State  and 
its  defenseless  women  and  children  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  of  savages,  with  old  Black  Hawk  at  their  head.  1 don’  know  any 
more  about  military  matters  than  you  do,  as  my  friend  George  Criggs 
has  just  reminded  me.  But  then,  I don’  know  any  less.  If  you  think 
I’ll  make  you  a good  enough  captain,  I’ll  promise  you  I’ll  make  the  very 
best  sort  of  a captain  1 know  how  to  be ; and  if  you’ll  help  me,  I’ll  make 
you  just  as  good  a captain  as  you’ll  make  soldiers — an’  maybe  a leetle 
better.  I thank  you. 

Armstrong.  Come  on  over  here,  you  Clary’s  Grove  boys,  an’  help  elect 
honest  Abe  Lincoln  our  eap’n.  He  kin  lick  anybody  in  the  company, 
an’  I kin  lick  anybody  that  says  he  can’t — an’  he  kin  lick  me — -he  did, 
good  and  square,  an’  he  kin  do  it  agin.  Come  on,  boys,  all  of  you,  an’ 
vote  for  honest  Abe  Lincoln,  the  strongest  and  best  man  in  the  hull  lot 
of  us. 

[Armstrong  takes  Lincoln’s  arm  and  leads  him  down,  right, 
followed  by  criggs  and  many  more. 
cogarty.  Up  here  for  Bill  Kirkpatrick,  gentlemen.  Bill’s  a good 
fellow  an’  he’ll  make  us  a good  cap’n.  I’ve  knowed  him  since  he  was 
born,  an’  he’s  never  run  away  from  an  Injun  yit. 

[cogarty  goes  up,  left,  to  Kirkpatrick,  ivith  others. 
hilver  (going  over  to  Lincoln).  He  ain’t  never  seen  an  Injun  to  run 
away  from.  Give  him  a chance  once  an’  he’ll  beat  us  all  a-runnin’. 

van  busk  (joining  Kirkpatrick).  We  want  a good  runner  to  ketch  the 
Injuns — an’  Bill’s  a good  runner. 

[Loud  cries  follow  of  Vote  for  Bill!  Vote  for  Abe!  This  way 
for  the  Honorable  Bill  Kirkpatrick ! Step  this  way  for  honest 
Abe  Lincoln  ! Lincoln  kin  lick  the  crowd ! Bill  kin  beat  ’em  all 
runnin’.  Three  of  every  four  go  to  Lincoln. 

Armstrong.  Huzza,  boys,  Lincoln’  elected ! 

Kirkpatrick.  Kow,  boys,  give  three  cheers  for  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
gits  the  votes.  Now  hip,  hip— 

omnes.  Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza ! 

cogarty.  An’  a tiger-r-r! 

omnes.  Tiger-r-r-r ! 

Armstrong.  Good  luck,  Cap’n  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN.  I’m  pleased  to  death,  Jack.  I didn’t  know  I wanted  it;  but 
I never  wanted  anything  so  much  in  my  life. 

Kirkpatrick  (shaking  hands).  Good  luck,  Cap’n  Lincoln.  I wouldn’t 
’a’  knowed  what  to  do  with  it  if  I’d  a-got  it.  An’  that’s  the  honest  truth. 
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Lincoln.  Thank  yon,  Bill;  an’  I don’  know  what  to  do  with  it  now  that 
I have  got  it.  I feel  like  the  fellow  that  climbed  the  bee  tree  past  the 
bottom  hole  before  he  found  it  out.  Being  there,  he  just  had  to  stay 
and  take  it. 

a voice.  What  did  he  do,  cap’n? 

Lincoln.  Why,  he  just  stayed — he’s  there  yet— just  as  I am. 

piilver.  What’s  the  word  o’  command  to  git  our  company  through  a 
gate,  cap’n  ? 

Lincoln.  You  tell  ’em,  “Halt!  This  company  is  dismissed  for  two 
minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  again  on  the  other  side  o’  the  fence.  Break 
ranks  !”  What  else  would  you  tell  ’em  ? 

piilver.  I don’  know. 

cbiggs.  We  want  a lef tenant,  cap’n. 

Lincoln.  Why  not  Bill  Kirkpatrick  for  leftenant,  George? 

voices.  Why  not?  Bill’s  a good  fellow. 

Armstrong.  He  got  the  next  most  votes.  Bill  did. 

IIILVER.  Cap’n  Lincoln,  I do  hereby  move  you,  sir,  that  it  is  the  unani- 
mous voice  o’  this  here  company  that  William  Kirkpatrick  be  its 
leftenant. 

Lincoln.  You  have  all  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor  will  manifest 
it  in  the  usual  manner. 

omnes  (with  a roar).  Aye! 

Lincoln.  Contrary  minded?  The  motion  is  unanimously  carried.  I 
wish  you  luck,  Leftenant  Kirkpatrick. 

voices.  Speech.  Speech. 

kirkpatrick.  Gentlemen  and — and — others — and  Cap’n  Lincoln,  I 
thank  you  from  my  bottom  waistcoat  button.  I thank  you. 

a voice.  You  ain’t  got  no  waistcoat. 

kirkpatrick.  From  where  the  bottom  button  of  my  waistcoat  would 
be  if  I had  one,  I thank  you.  I thank  you. 

a voice.  Oh,  come  off  the  stump. 

kirkpatrick.  I thank  you  one  and  all,  and  Cap’n  Lincoln. 

Lincoln.  And  now  three  cheers  for  Leftenant  Kirkpatrick.  Hip,  hip — 
omnes.  Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza  ! 

Lincoln.  And  a tiger-r-r. 
omnes.  Tiger-r-r-r ! 
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Lincoln.  Now,  men,  let’s  get  down  to  business  and  begin  drilling. 
Form  in  two  ranks,  the  biggest  men  in  the  first,  the  runts  in  the  second. 
Leftenant  Kirkpatrick,  will  you  take  command  o’  the  rear  rank? 

kirkpatkick.  Aye,  aye,  sir. 

[The  awkward  squad  forms  and  begins  the  usual  evolutions. 
Lincoln.  Left  foot  first.  Left  foot  first.  Left  foot  is  on  the  other  side 
of  you,  Private  Armstrong.  Left  foot,  right  foot,  hay  foot,  straw  foot. 
Now  that  you’ve  got  it,  see  that  you  keep  it. 

[The  work  is  done  seriously  and  intently,  with  occasional  bursts 
of  hastily  quenched  laughter.  After  several  minutes  it  ends. 
LINCOLN.  Halt ! 

KIRKPATRICK.  Halt ! 

Lincoln.  Before  dismissing  the  company,  guards  will  be  stationed. 
Privates  Armstrong,  Cogarty,  Criggs,  Hilver,  Van  Busk,  station  your- 
selves at  the  approaches  to  the  camp  until  relieved.  Armstrong,  you  are 
corporal  of  the  guard. 

those  named.  All  right,  cap’n. 

Lincoln.  Leftenant  Kirkpatrick,  will  you  name  the  men  for  the  relief  ? 

kirkpatrick.  I will,  Cap’n  Lincoln. 

Lincoln.  The  company  is  dismissed. 

kirkpatrick.  Comp’ny’s  dismissed. 

[The  men  named  take  their  stations,  van  busk  upper  right. 
The  others  group  themselves , sitting  and  lying  doivn.  The  lights 
grow  dimmer. 

a voice.  Tell  us  a story,  cap’n. 

Lincoln  (taking  out  a jack-knife  and  beginning  to  whittle).  Did  I ever 
tell  you  how  I got  this  knife.  Well,  just  as  I was  walking  down  to  enlist 
I met  the  awkwardest,  slab-sidedest  man  I ever  did  see.  Well,  he 
stopped  me  and  pulled  this  same  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and  he  says, 
“Stranger,  I don’  know  who  you  are,  and  I don’  care.  But  three  years 
ago  a fellow  stopped  me  and  gave  me  this  knife,  and  told  me  to  keep  it 
until  I found  somebody  homelier  ’n  I am.  And,  stranger,  it’s  yourn.” 

[hilver,  on  guard,  upper  left,  fires  his  musket.  Everybody, 
guards  and  all,  rises  and  runs  to  him,  except  Van  Busk. 
ARMSTRONG.  What’s  the  matter,  Mat? 

HILVER.  I fired  at  an  Injun  carrin’  a torch.  There — there — see  him? 
kirkpatrick.  See  nothin’ ! Where  ? 

hilver.  There — there — it’s  growing  bigger  an’  he’s  cornin’  nearer. 
(Begins  reloading  his  musket  feverishly.)  Why  don’  one  o’  you  fire? 
Quick  now — he’ll  git  away  ! 

Lincoln.  Why,  Mat,  that’s  the  moon. 
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cogarty.  You  darn’  fool,  can’t  you  tell  an  Injun  from  the  moon? 
criggs.  Mat’s  tryinr  to  shoot  the  moon,  boys  ! 

Lincoln.  See  here,  men,  it’s  all  right  for  the  rest  o’  you  to  come  run- 
ning up,  but  how  about  you  on  sentry  duty?  All  the  Indians  in  the 
world  could  come  in  on  us  if  they  didn’t  hit  just  this  one  spot.  Con 
Van  Busk  is  the  only  soldier  in  the  company. 

Armstrong.  AYm’re  right,  cap’n. 

criggs.  That’s  right,  cap’n.  I forgot. 

cogarty.  Well,  I won’t  do  it  again,  cap’n. 

[ The  three  go  back  to  their  stations.  The  others  group  them- 
selves as  before. 

Kirkpatrick.  We  got  to  be  on  our  guard  and  remember  this  ain’t  goin’ 
to  be  all  fun.  These  Injun  devils  don’  stop  at  nothin’.  You  ain’t  forgot 
all  the  defenceless  women  an’  children  that  ’a’  been  murdered  an’ 
scalped. 

voices.  No,  we  ain’t.  Let  us  men  with  muskets  git  at  ’em.  They’ll 
run  from  a man  with  a gun. 

Lincoln.  Don’t  be  too  sure.  We’re  fightin’  Black  Hawk,  and  lie’s  an 
old  man  now  ; but  lie’s  a good  tighter  and  lie’s  up  to  all  the  tricks.  You 
haven’t  forgotten  Campbell’s  Island,  have  you? 

voices.  Tell  us  about  it,  cap’n.  It’s  good  listenin’. 

Lincoln.  You  know  there  were  three  boats  sent  up  the  river,  back  in 
1814,  with  Leftenant  Campbell  and  the  regulars  in  one,  and  Illinois 
Rangers  under  Stephen  Rector  in  another.  They  passed  the  rapids 
above  Rock  Island,  the  Rangers  ahead,  when  Campbell’s  barge  was  struck 
by  a heavy  gale  and  driven  on  the  island.  While  the  men  were  getting 
dinner,  Black  Hawk  and  a horde  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  opened  fire  on  them, 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  warning,  killing  and  wounding. 

voices.  Blast  ’em,  the  red  devils  ! Wait  till  we  get  at  ’em ! 

[ The  stage  is  brightening  with  the  rising  moon. 

Lincoln.  Rector  saw  the  smoke  down  the  river  as  the  barge  caught 
tire,  and  by  good  hard  work  steered  down  stream  until  he  got  between 
the  Indians  and  their  prey,  and  took  every  one  off  the  burning  barge, 
with  nine  killed,  a woman  and  child  among  them,  and  sixteen  wounded. 

voices.  Just  like  ’em,  the  dirty  devils.  We’ll  avenge  ’em.  No  quarter 
for  such  villains. 

van  busk  (at  his  post).  Halt!  Who  goes  there? 

wild  goose  wing  (entering  upper  right).  Old  Injun  friend,  me.  Me 
got  letter  Gin’ral  Cass.  Me  friend. 

voices.  It’s  an  Injun.  Kill  him  ! Kill  him  ! 

[ The  crowd  gathers  around  Van  Busk  and  Wild  Goose  Wing. 
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van  busk.  Halt ! Corporal  of  the  guard ! 

wild  goose  wing  (producing  letter).  Here  letter  Gin’ral  Cass.  See! 

Me  good  Injun. 

[The  crowd  surges  around  him,  threateningly . Lincoln  makes 
his  ivay  through  it  with  difficulty. 
voices.  He’s  a spy.  The  letter’s  a forgery.  Kill  him ! 

Lincoln.  Silence,  men,  fall  back.  I’ll  attend  to  this. 

[The  crowd  falls  hack  a moment,  and  begins  to  press  forward 
again. 

van  busk  (saluting).  He  says  he  has  a letter  from  General  Cass,  Cap- 
tain Lincoln. 

wild  goose  wing  (handing  Lincoln  the  letter).  Wild  Goose  Wing  me. 
Me  hungry.  Me  lame.  See. 

Lincoln  (reading  the  letter).  This  is  a safe-conduct  for  Wild  Goose 
Wing,  signed  by  General  Lewis  Cass. 

voices.  It’s  a forgeiy.  He’s  a spy.  How  do  you  know  he’s  the  man? 
(The  c rov'd  rushes  at  the  Indian.  Lincoln  rushes  in  between, 
throwing  the  foremost  men  aside. 

Lincoln.  Men,  this  must  not  be  done.  He  must  not  be  killed  by  us. 

[The  crowd  falls  back  and  surges  forward  again,  with  cries  of 
He’s  a spy  ! Kill  him  ! 

[Armstrong  comes  running  in,  pushing  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

A voice.  This  is  cowardly  on  your  part,  Lincoln. 

Lincoln.  If  any  man  thinks  I’m  a coward,  let  him  test  it. 
the  voice.  Lincoln,  you’re  bigger  and  heavier  than  any  of  us. 
Armstrong  (making  his  way).  He  can  lick  any  of  you. 

Lincoln.  You  can  guard  against  that.  Choose  your  weapons. 

[The  crowd  begins  to  dissolve,  and  Armstrong  pushes  his  way 
finally  to  Lincoln's  side,  his  musket  in  hand. 

Armstrong.  You  could  ’a’  licked  the  whole  lot  of  ’em,  Abe. 

Lincoln.  That  was  nothing.  I had  Van  Busk  here,  and  he’s  a good 
soldier. 

wild  goose  wing.  Me  good  Injun.  Me  ’fraid  me  dead  Injun. 
Lincoln.  Some  of  my  men  think  they  mean  the  same  thing. 
Armstrong.  That’s  what’s  the  matter. 

Lincoln.  Here,  Wild  Goose  Wing,  you’re  lame  and  hungry.  Sit  down 
here  and  I’ll  get  you  something  to  eat. 

[The  lights  go  out,  supposedly  to  rise  upon  the  camp  on  the  Bock 
River  a month  later.  The  company  is  grouped  about  as  before, 
with  other  guards. 

[Enter,  left,  to  pass  out  right,  Lieutenants  Robert  anderson  and 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
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davis.  It’s  a long  time  since  I saw  you  at  the  Point,  Anderson. 
ANDERSON.  I left  there  in  ’25,  Davis. 

davis.  I left  in  ’28,  four  years  ago.  But  I remember  you  plainly. 

ANDERSON.  I think  I remember  you,  too.  But  it’s  easier  to  recall  the 
men  older  than  you  than  the  men  younger,  I find. 

davis.  As  assistant  inspector-general  of  these  militiamen,  you  must 
have  your  hands  full. 

anderson.  These  men  are  all  from  Illinois,  Davis,  and  directly  under 
my  inspection. 

davis.  They  don’t  look  much  like  our  regulars,  do  they  ? 

anderson.  Hardly;  but  they  make  astonishingly  good  fighters,  con- 
sidering their  lack  of  training.  This  is  a pretty  good  company. 

davis.  I’ve  heard  something  of  their  fighting  Indians.  But  how  the 
regulars  would  mow  them  down  ! 

anderson.  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  out  here  in  the  woods  and  tall 
grass.  They  fight  Indian  fashion. 

davis.  You  don’t  think,  even  at  that,  they  could  stand  up  to  us? 

anderson.  Remember  what  happened  at  Port  Dearborn  twenty  years 
ago.  These  men  could  quite  give  as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as 
ours  did  there. 

davis.  They  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  massacred. 

anderson.  And  Stephen  Rector  with  his  Illinois  Rangers,  just  such 
men  as  these,  pulled  our  man  Campbell  out,  you  remember. 

davis.  Well,  you’re  entitled  to  your  opinion,  but  I think  our  southern 
men  will  do  better  when  it  comes  to  open  fighting. 

anderson.  This  company  has  a good  captain,  and  that  makes  more 
difference  even  than  with  us. 

[. Exeunt  davis  and  anderson,  right. 

Armstrong.  Do  you  know  who  that  other  officer  is,  cap’n? 

Lincoln.  One  of  ’em  is  Leftenant  Robert  Anderson,  o’  course.  I don’t 
know  who  the  other  is,  but  you  can  tell  he’s  a West  Pointer  by  the  way 
he  carries  himself. 

Armstrong.  He’s  a fine  lookin’  chap.  I wonder  what  his  name  is. 

Lincoln.  Well,  he  probably  isn’t  wondering  what  vour  name  is,  Jack, 
or  what  mine  is. 

Armstrong.  I wonder  if  I’ll  ever  see  him  again. 

Lincoln.  We’re  more  likely  to  see  and  hear  o’  him  than  he  is  of  us. 
van  busk  (coming  up).  Who  are  you  talking  about,  cap’n? 
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-Armstrong.  That  slim  fine  lookin’  chap  with  Leftenant  Anderson. 

tan  busk.  Oh,  that’s  Leftenant  Jefferson  Davis.  He’s  from  Mississippi. 
I’ve  heard  he’s  sweet  on  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor’s  daughter. 

Lincoln.  Curious,  isn’t  it?  what  a start  a thorough  training  in  any 
profession  will  give  a man.  Now  that  young  fellow  might  become 
president. 

Armstrong.  President  of  the  United  States?  I reckon  not.  I’ll  back 
jou  for  as  good  a chance  as  he’s  got,  Abe  Lincoln. 

(CURTAIN) 
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PART  V— THE  WEST’S  FIRST  SHOT 


Persons  of  the  scene: 

Brigadier-General  richard  Kellogg  swift,  of  the  Illinois  State  Militia- 
Colonel  benjamin  m.  prentiss,  commandant  at  Cairo. 

Colonel  samuel  s.  taylor,  mayor  of  Cairo. 

Captain  joiin  pi.  clybourne,  company  B,  Chicago  Zonaves. 

Captain  james  smith,  Chicago  Light  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  (afterward  Captain)  Charles  m.  willard,  Chicago 
Light  Artillery. 

Third  Lieutenant  joiln  Rudolph  botsford,  Chicago  Light  Artillery. 

FIRST  ORDERLY. 

SECOND  ORDERLY. 

Brigadier-General  ulysses  s.  grant,  lately  colonel  21st  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry. 

Colonel  Richard  j.  Oglesby,  commandant  at  Cairo,  8th  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry. 

Colonel  e.  a.  paine,  9th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Colonel  joiin  mcarti-iur,  11th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Captain  Andrew  hull  foote.  United  States  Navy. 

Colonel  monroe  stickbridge,  of  Missouri. 

Colonel  pingleton  dibkins,  of  Kentucky. 

A scout. 

THIRD  ORDERLY. 

FOURTH  ORDERLY. 

Illinois  militiamen  and  volunteers. 

Citizens  of  Cairo,  men,  women,  and  children. 


trumpeters  come  forth  and  flourish,  as  before. 

Enter,  as  before,  the  persons  of  ti-ie  procession,  as  follotus: 

Persons  of  the  procession: 

Governor  Thomas  Ford. 

The  Bailways,  Canals,  Factories,  and  Banks  of  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  Colleges  founded  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  Twelve  Mormon  Apostles,  with  soldiers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 
Governor  Augustus  C.  French. 

Brigadier-General  Michael  Shields,  Colonels  John  J.  Hardin,  William 
H.  Bissell,  Ferris  Foreman,  Edward  D.  Baker,  with  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War. 

The  Underground  Railroad. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with  cheering  followers. 
Governor  Richard  Yates,  with  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
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prologue  enters,  as  before. 


PROLOGUE 

Slowly  we  grope  our  way  thro’  brightening  shades, 
Thro’  ignorance  and  unfaith  toward  morning  stars — 
The  soulless  ignorance  of  selfishness, 

The  heartless  lack  of  faith  in  humankind — 

Until  we  hail  the  dawn  and  splendid  sun. 

We  tight  a greedy  superstitution  here, 

We  conquer  honor  from  repudiation. 

And  at  the  lasts  confront  old  Slavery, 

Enshrined,  entrenched,  yet  shameless  now 
That  heightened  standards  prove  his  wickedness. 
War  still  is  ours;  we  fight  for  liberty 
At  home  and  in  the  field.  We  found  our  schools. 
Those  constant  guides  on  strait  and  narrow  paths 
The  while  we  clamber  up  our  mountainous  ways. 

In  Mexico  our  sons  approve  their  birth, 

Dauntless,  invincible,  and  generous. 

Then  broader  knowledge,  sounder  wisdom  bring 
The  deepening  sense  of  spiritual  things. 

The  South  begins  to  smoulder,  and  the  Worth 
Takes  fire  thereat,  and  in  the  glow  our  Grant 
Is  fashioned  to  a blade  of  conquering  flame. 


The  back  of  the  scene  is  filled  with  a levee,  covered  ivith  weedy  vegetation, 
up  which  a wooden  staircase  rises  to  the  top,  a little  right  of  center. 
On  the  crest  stands  one  of  the  brass  six-pounders  of  the  Chicago  Light 
Artillery,  with  fixed  ammunition  piled  near,  the  men  of  the  battery 
under  Lieutenant  botsford  on  guard,  and  militiamen  patrolling  its 
length.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  levee  are  tents  for  the  ununiformed 
soldiers,  who  are  standing  and  lying  about.  In  the  foreground,  a little 
left  of  center,  is  the  tent  of  General  Swift,  commanding , the  Stars  and 
Stripes  flying  on  a staff  in  front  of  it,  General  swift  writing  at  a table 
within,  the  First  and  Second  Orderlies  in  front.  It  is  Cairo,  Alexander 
county,  in  late  April,  1861,  and  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  strolling  about  as  far  as  the  sentries  will  permit,  curious 
and  eager  at  the  preparation  for  immediate  war. 

first  orderly.  We  made  a mighty  good  run  of  it  down  from  Chicago, 
Jim. 

second  orderly.  Didn’t  we  ? I never  went  so  fast  in  my  life.  How 
far  is  it,  Bill  ? 

first  orderly.  Somebody  said  it  was  3G5  miles — that’s  an  easy  one 
to  remember. 

second  orderly.  Well,  it  was  a mighty  good  run.  We  left  at  eleven 
o’clock  Sunday  night,  made  a long  stop  at  the  Big  Muddy  at  five  o’clock 
Monday  morning — 
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FIRST  orderly.  I wonder  how  Captain  Haydon  and  his  Zouaves  are 
enjoying  it! 

SECOND  orderly.  That’s  only  six  hours;  and  we  had  a good  meal  at 
Centralia. 

FIRST  orderly.  And  got  here  at  eleven  o’clock  last  night.  Nobody 
could  have  done  better  than  that. 

second  orderly.  And  we’re  the  first  men  off  to  war  in  the  West. 

FIRST  orderly.  That’s  something  for  Illinois  to  be  proud  of. 

[Enter,  left,  Colonel  taylor.  The  first  orderly  steps  up  to 
him. 

taylor.  I am  Colonel  Taylor,  the  mayor  of  Cairo.  I saw  General 
Swift  last  night,  and  I’d  like  to  speak  to  him  again. 

first  orderly.  Certainly,  Colonel  Taylor? 

taylor.  ^ Aes,  sir;  I’m  the  mayor.  My  business  is  important. 

[The  first  orderly  goes  to  General  swift  and  salutes. 
first  orderly.  General  Swift,  Colonel  Taylor,  the  mayor  of  Cairo, 
wishes  to  see  you  on  important  business. 

[swift  rises  and  goes  to  taylor  with  a cordial  greeting. 
swift.  I’m  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well  this  morning,  Colonel  Taylor. 
It  was  good  ol  you  to  board  the  train  last  night,  and  the  information 
you  gave  was  valuable.  Have  a chair. 

taylor  (seating  himself).  Thank  you,  sir.  As  Senator  Douglas  says, 
“There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots — or  traitors.” 

swift.  And  he  added,  speaking  for  all  of  us,  “Thank  God,  Illinois  is 
not  divided !”  So  I find  it  here. 

taylor.  But  I am  glad  to  see  you  and  your  boys  down  here  just  the 
same,  general.  I don’t  think  you  got  here  a minute  too  soon. 

swift.  A ou  told  me  last  night  that  you  had  fears  for  the  levees ; that 
you  thought  they  might  be  cut. 

taylor.  It  is  a great  relief  to  see  your  men  on  guard  and  the  cannon 
posted  to  command  the  river. 

swift.  I was  given  to  understand  that  the  Confederates  were  about  to 
move  upon  the  city. 

taylor.  Both  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  general.  And  this  is  a 
most  important  point,  sir,  for  any  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

[A  messenger  brings  a dispatch  which  the  first  orderly  takes 
and  receipts  for,  bringing  it  to  swift, 
swift.  Yes,  indeed.  We’ve  taken  steps  to  command  both  of  the  rivers. 
(Takes  the  dispatch) . Aou  will  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I read  my  dispatch? 

taylor.  Certainly,  general.  Don’t  let  me  interrupt  you,  sir. 

[swift  reads  the  message. 
swift.  Orderly. 
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second  orderly.  Yes,  general. 

swift.  My  compliments  to  Captain  Clybourne  of  company  B,  the  Chi- 
cago Zouaves,  and  ask  Captain  Smith  of  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery  to 
come  here  with  him,  immediately. 

second  orderly.  Yes,  general.  [Salutes  and  goes  out,  right. 

swift.  This  is  interesting.  (Reads).  “Carbondale,  April  22.  Force 
of  five  hundred  men  recruiting  here  to  destroy  bridge  over  Big  Muddy. 
Send  help.” 

taylor.  You  told  me  last  night  that  you  had  left  Captain  Haydon  and 
a company  of  the  Chicago  Zouaves  there  at  the  bridge. 

swift.  Yes,  colonel;  but  they  could  hardly  hold  it  against  such  a force. 
But  I’ve  been  expecting  trouble  there.  The  engineers  on  the  train 
refused  to  cross  the  bridge  at  first. 

taylor.  One  of  your  men  told  me  that  you  went  over  the  bridge  alone, 
bare-headed,  shirt-sleeved,  and  your  suspenders  dangling,  a shotgun  in 
your  hand. 

swift.  Well,  something  had  to  be  done  to  quiet  the  fear  of  bush- 
whackers. 

[Enter,  right,  the  second  orderly  with  clybourne  and  smith, 
who  come  up  to  swift  and  salute. 

swift.  Captain  Clybourne,  take  company  B of  the  Zouaves  back  to  the 
bridge  at  the  Big  Muddy  and  report  for  duty  to  Captain  Haydon,  now 
on  guard  there. 

clybourne  ( saluting ) . Very  well,  general. 

swift.  Captain  Smith,  detail  one  gun  and  the  necessary  officers  and 
men  for  service  at  the  Big  Muddy  under  Captain  Clybourne’s  orders. 
Written  instructions  will  be  furnished  you. 

smith  (saluting).  Very  well,  general. 

swift.  You  will  find  the  engine  with  steam  up.  Start  immediately, 
gentlemen. 

clybourne  and  smith.  Very  well,  general. 

clybourne  (going  up,  right).  Company  B,  Chicago  Zouaves,  fall  in. 

[A  number  of  men  rise  and  form  in  fours. 

smith  (going  up,  left).  Lieutenant  Willard. 

willard  ( coming  forward).  Here,  captain. 

smith.  Load  one  of  the  guns  on  the  train  again,  and  take  your  men 
under  Captain  Clybourne’s  order  back  to  the  Big  Muddy  to  reinforce 
Captain  Haydon. 
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Willard.  Yery  well,  sir.  Battery,  fall  in. 

[A  number  of  men  rise  and  form  in  rank. 
clybourne.  Forward  by  fours.  March! 

willard.  Forward,  march ! 

[ Exeunt , right,  clybourne  and  willard  with  their  commands. 
swift  begins  writing. 

[Enter,  left,  Colonel  prentiss.  swift  finishes  his  writing  before 
looking  up. 

[taylor  rises  and  goes  to  meet  prentiss. 
tailor.  \\ hy,  how  do  you  do,  Colonel  Prentiss?  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
here,  sir. 

prentiss.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mayor  ? This  is  a pleasure,  and  not  an 
unexpected  one. 

swift  (looking  up).  Why,  Colonel  Prentiss,  how  do  you  do,  sir? 

prentiss  (shaking  hands).  They’ve  sent  me  down  to  relieve  you, 
general. 

swift.  Yes,  I have  had  my  orders.  You  will  find  everything  in  as 
good  order  as  we  have  been  able  to  command  in  so  short  a time,  colonel. 

prentiss.  I’m  sure  of  that,  general. 

swift.  I’ve  just  sent  company  B of  the  Chicago  Zouaves  and  a gun 
writh  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery  back  to  the  Big  Muddy  to  reinforce 
Captain  Haydon  and  company  A of  the  Zouaves  there.  [He  hands 
Prentiss  the  dispatch. 

prentiss  (reading).  That  will  take  care  of  the  situation,  I’m  sure.  I 
think  the  dispatch  a trifle  exaggerated. 

swift.  Orderly. 

first  orderly.  Here,  general. 

swift  (handing  him  the  orders  he  has  just  written).  Take  these  to 
Captain  Clybourne.  You’ll  find  him  at  the  depot. 


first  orderly.  Very  well,  general.  [Hastens  off,  right. 

prentiss.  I’ve  just  received  a dispatch  from  Governor  Yates  on  my 
way  down,  general.  ( Reads.)  “The  steamers  C.  E.  Hillman  and  John 
D.  Perry  have  left  St.  Louis  with  arms  and  munitions.  Stop  said  boats 
and  seize  all  the  arms  and  munitions.”  The  governor  signs  it  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. 


taylor.  That  shows  the  importance  of  occupying  this  point,  gentle- 
men. You  can  cut  off  all  supplies  coming  down  both  rivers. 


prentiss.  I see  you  have  cannon  posted,  general. 


swift.  On  both  rivers,  colonel.  This  one  takes  care  of  the  Mississippi. 
Orderly. 

second  orderly.  Here,  general. 

swift.  My  compliments  again  to  Captain  Smith. 

second  orderly.  Very  well,  general. 

[lie  finds  smith  up  left,  salutes , and  they  return  to  the  tent  to- 
gether. 

swift.  Part  of  the  battery  is  at  Bird’s  Point,  across  the  river  in 
Missouri. 

smith  (coming  up  and  saluting).  At  your  service,  general. 

swift.  Captain  Smith,  this  is  Colonel  Prentiss,  who  assumes  com- 
mand. [ They  shake  hands. 

prentiss.  Captain  Smith,  I have  just  had  a dispatch  from  Governor 
Yates  stating  that  two  steamers  loaded  with  arms  and  munitions  left 
St.  Louis  some  time  ago  and  are  on  the  way  down  the  river  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  Have  your  men  keep  a sharp  lookout. 

smith.  Yery  well,  sir.  Shall  I fire  on  them,  sir? 

prentiss.  Have  you  any  fixed  ammunition,  captain? 

smith.  Yes,  sir;  four  hundred  rounds.  Philetus  Gates  opened  his 
foundry  in  Chicago  last  Sunday  morning  and  cast  cannon  balls  for  us 
until  the  last  minute. 

prentiss.  Admirable.  Fire  a blank  shot,  captain,  and  if  they  do  not 
heave  to  promptly,  send  a solid  shot  across  their  bows.  That  will  bring 
them  to. 

smith  (saluting).  Yery  well,  sir.  I’d  like  to  have  the  honor  of  order- 
ing the  first  shot  fired  here  in  the  West. 

[smith  goes  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  levee  and  confers  with 
botsford,  pointing  up  the  river  and  conveying  his  orders  inaudibly 
to  the  m,dience.  This  done,  he  descends  arid  goes  ofi,  right, 
prentiss.  What  is  the  feeling  hereabouts,  Colonel  Taylor? 

taylor.  Very  much  better  since  General  Swift  got  here,  sir.  I heard 
an  old  farmer  say  on  my  way  down  this  morning,  refering  to  the  artil- 
lery, “I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  them  brass  missionaries  has 
converted  a heap  o’  folks  that  was  on  the  anxious  seat.” 

prentiss.  There  was  some  secessionist  feeling? 

taylor.  Not  much,  since  Senator  Douglas  sent  out  his  message  calling 
all  his  followers  to  the  Flag  to  preserve  the  Union.  That  was  a noble 
and  a patriotic  thing  to  do,  sir,  and  it  has  cleared  the  atmosphere 
throughout  Alexander  country  wonderfully.  But  I was  glad  to  see  the 
levees  patrolled  none  the  less. 

prentiss.  You  feared  they  would  be  cut? 
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taylor.  I did,  sir.  We  are  too  near  slave  territory  not  to  have  our 
suspicions. 

swift.  The  feeling  across  the  rivers  is  bad,  but  not  unexpectedly  so. 
Douglas  is  powerless  there — as  powerless  as  Lincoln. 

prentiss  (taking  a newspaper  from  his  pocket).  Here  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  governors  about  us  have  been  replying  to  the  President’s 
demand  for  soldiers  (reading):  Governor  Jackson  of  Missouri  says, 

“Your  requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhumane, 
diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with.” 

taylor.  He  has  a fine  feeling  for  adjectives,  hasn’t  he? 

prentiss.  And  Governor  Magoffin  of  Kentucky  says,  “Kentucky  will 
furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  States.” 

taylor.  That  means  that  the  governor  won’t.  Kentucky  herself  will 
give  us  plenty  of  men. 

prentiss.  And  Governor  Harris  says,  “Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a 
single  man  for  coercion.” 

taylor.  He  is  mistaken.  Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  his  predecessor, 
is  as  loyal  as  any  man  in  the  North. 

swift.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir. 

taylor.  Well,  gentlemen,  I’ve  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  already. 
Let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I can  do  for  you  in  any  way  possible. 

prentiss.  Don’t  go  yet,  Mr.  Mayor.  We’re  likely  to  have  word  from 
one  of  those  steamers  at  any  moment  now,  and  you’d  like  to  see  the  first 
shot  fired  in  the  West,  I know.  Besides,  there  are  some  things  we  should 
discuss  before  General  Swift  returns  to  Chicago.  Orderly.  [ The  first 
orderly  salutes.)  See  that  we  are  not  disturbed  for  several  minutes. 

[ The  three  let  down  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  are  lost  from  view. 
first  orderly.  There’s  mud  enough  here  to  build  levees  a hundred 
feet  high. 

second  orderly.  It’s  the  chief  article  of  domestic  manufacture  in  Illi- 
nois. But  didn’t  you  know  that  Dickens  and  Trollope  have  both  cele- 
brated the  mud  here  in  Cairo  ? 

first  orderly.  Well,  what  else  is  there  to  celebrate?  If  they  need  any 
more,  we  have  some  we  can  spare  in  Chicago. 

second  orderly.  Oh,  we’re  getting  pavements  here  and  there,  down 
town  anyway.  Give  ’em  time  here  in  Cairo  and  they’ll  pull  them- 
selves out. 

[A  steamboat  whistle  is  heard  faintly  in  the  distance. 
first  orderly.  Wasn’t  that  a steamboat  whistle? 

second  orderly.  I’ll  bet  that’s  the  C.  E.  Hillman. 
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first  orderly.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  tell  them  inside  there  ? 

second  orderly.  My  guess  is  that  we’d  better  wait  until  we’re  spoken 
to  before  we  speak. 

first  orderly.  Well,  we  don’t  want  to  get  blamed  for  letting  them 
miss  anything. 

[The  whistle  is  heard  again,  louder.  The  tent  flap  lifts  and 
Prentiss’s  head  comes  out. 

prentiss.  Didn’t  I hear  a steamboat  whistle? 

second  orderly.  Yes,  sir.  That’s  the  second  time  she’s  whistled. 

[prentiss,  swift,  and  taylor  come  out.  A steam  calliope  is 
heard  playing  the  chorus  of  “My  Barling  Nelly  Gray.” 

[The  soldiers  in  the  background,  interested  at  the  first  whistle, 
grow  animated  and  begin  running  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
levee,  going  down  to  the  ends  of  it,  right  and  left,  smith  goes 
up  and  takes  command. 

prentiss.  There  she  is.  That  must  be  the  Hillman. 

taylor.  Yes,  colonel;  that’s  her  music. 

[prentiss,  beckoning  the  two  orderlies  to  accompany  him,  goes 
up  the  steps  and  stands  near  the  cannon,  swift  and  taylor  fol- 
low and  take  their  positions  at  some  distance  from  it. 

[Under  smith’s  order  the  gun  is  loaded  and  swung  around  in  aim. 
prentiss.  You’d  better  fire,  captain. 

smith.  Fire ! 

[botsford  pulls  the  lanyard  and  the  cannon  booms. 
prentiss.  She  holds  her  course.  Solid  shot,  captain. 

smith.  Load.  (The  men  obey,  botsford  salutes.)  Fire! 

[The  calliope  goes  silent,  as  the  gun  goes  off. 
prentiss.  That  gets  her.  The  solid  shot  did  it.  She’s  heading  for 
this  wharf.  Captain  Smith,  stand  ready  to  board  her  with  your  men. 

smith.  Very  well,  sir. 

botsford.  Well,  there  goes  the  first  shot  of  the  war  for  Illinois  and 
the  West. 

[The  lights  dim  amid  the  loud  cheering  of  the  men,  to  rise  upon 
the  same  scene  early  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  levees 
are  patrolled  by  men  in  uniform,  and  those  in  the  background  are 
also  uniformed,  as  are  the  artillerymen. 

[Colonel  richaed  j.  oglesby,  commandant,  is  seated  in  the  head- 
quarters tent,  with  the  third  and  fourth  orderlies,  also  uni- 
formed, in  front  of  it.  Colonels  dibkins  and  stickbridge  are 
before  him. 

dibkins.  Colonel  Oglesby,  sir,  I am,  like  you,  sir,  a Kentucky  gen- 
tleman. 

Oglesby.  What  is  your  name,  sir? 
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dibkins.  Colonel  Dibkins,  sir  ; Colonel  Pingleton  Dibkins,  of  the  Four 
Crossings,  sir. 

oglesby.  I am  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Colonel  Dibkins. 
And  what  can  I do  for  you  ? 

dibkins.  Some  of  your  men,  sir— I have  reason  to  believe  it  was  some 
of  your  men — were  prowling  around  my  plantation,  sir,  and  they  pounced 
upon  and  carried  off  three  of  my  sucking  pigs.  Colonel  Oglesby. 

oglesby  ( making  notes).  My  men  are  all  in  uniform,  Colonel  Dibkins. 
Have  you  seen  a federal  uniform  near  Four  Crossings  ? 

[ Enter , left,  General  grant  vn»  citizens  clothing.  The  third 
orderly  goes  to  him  and  is  given  his  name,  hut  does  not  catch 
it.  lie  ushers  grant  to  the  tent,  oglesby  looks  up  inquiringly. 
grant  (softly).  I am  General  Grant. 

oglesby  ( failing  to  get  the  name).  Won’t  you  take  a seat,  sir.  I shall 
be  at  liberty  in  a moment. 

[grant  seats  himself  at  the  corner  of  the  table  within. 
dibkins.  Xo,  sir;  I can’t  say  that  anybody  has  seen  any  of  your  men  in 
uniform,  sir.  But  then  they  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  put  on  uniforms  when 
they  went  a-stealing  my  sucking  pigs,  Colonel  Oglesby. 

stickbridge.  I’d  like  to  ask  a favor  of  you,  Colonel  Oglesby. 

oglesby.  In  just  a moment,  sir.  You  were  saying  that  no  men  in 
federal  uniform  had  been  seen  around  your  place  lately,  Colonel  Dibkins  ? 

dibkins.  Xo,  sir — yes,  sir — that  is  to  say — 

oglesby.  Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  my  men  have  no  other  clothing, 
nor  have  they  any  means  of  getting  across  the  Ohio  Fiver  at  this  point, 
sir. 

dibkins.  But,  sir,  who  else  could  have  taken  my  pigs,  sir? 

oglesby.  Didn’t  you  ever  lose  any  pigs  before  the  war,  colonel? 

dibkins.  Yes,  sir;  I occasionally  lost  a pig,  sir.  But  I never  lost  three 
at  once  before,  sir. 

oglesby.  Well,  I’ll  promise  that  my  men  will  never  go  to  your  place 
except  in  uniform,  colonel,  and  that  they  shan’t  steal  any  pigs  when 
they  do. 

dibkins.  Yes,  sir;  that’s  very  kind  of  you.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[ Exit  dibkins,  left. 

stickbridge.  My  name  is  Colonel  Stickbridge,  Colonel  Monroe  Stick- 
bridge,  of  Bird’s  Point  across  the  river,  Colonel  Oglesby,  and  I’d  like  to 
ask  a favor  of  you,  sir. 

OGLESBY. — What  is  it,  sir? 

[grant  takes  a sheet  of  paper  from  the  table  and  begins  to  write. 
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stickbridge.  Your  quartermaster  at  Bird’s  Point,  colonel,  is  buying 
corn  and  hogs  and  other  provisions  all  around  me,  sir,  and  I’d  like  to  ask 
you  to  see  that  he  buys  of  me  also. 

oglesby.  You  are  selling  at  the  same  price  as  your  neighbors,  colonel? 

stickbridge.  Well,  sir,  I may  be  asking  a little  more,  but  it  is  only 
because  I know  I have  better  corn  and  fatter  hogs. 

oglesby  (writing).  I have  a memorandum  of  your  name,  colonel,  and 
I know  the  quartermaster  will  be  glad  to  purchase  if  you  can  meet  his 
terms,  Colonel  Stickbridge. 

stickbridge.  Thank  you,  Colonel  Oglesby.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Exit  stickbridge,  left. 

[grant  hands  the  paper  upon  which  he  has  been  writing  to 
oglesby  and  rises,  oglesby  takes  it. 
oglesby"  (reading).  “Order  No.  1.  The  undersigned  hereby  assumes 
command  of  the  military  post  at  Cairo.  Colonel  Bichard  J.  Oglesby, 
commanding,  is  hereby  directed  to  turn  over  the  command  to  the  under- 
signed, and  is  assigned  to  take  command  at  Bird’s  Point.”  Signed, 
“II.  S.  Grant.”  (He  springs  to  his  feet,  salutes , and  holds  out  his  hand). 
I beg  your  pardon,  General  Grant,  but  I didn’t  catch  your  name  when 
you  came  in,  sir. 

[grant  shakes  hands,  motions  oglesby  to  his  chair,  and  seats 
himself. 

oglesby.  I never  dreamt  it  was  you,  sir.  Will  you  forgive  me,  general. 
[grant  nods).  You  are  assuming  command?  [grant  nods).  And  I 
am  to  take  command  at  Bird’s  Point?  (Grant  nods).  The  orders  to 
take  effect  immediately,  sir?  [grant  nods,  and  oglesby  rises. 

grant  (motioning  Oglesbxj  to  his  seat).  What  have  you  here,  colonel? 

oglesby  (taking  his  seat)r  Two  good  regiments,  general,  the  Ninth 
Illinois,  Colonel  E.  A.  Paine,  and  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  Colonel  John 
McArthur,  with  the  Chicago  Light  Artillery,  Captain  Willard,  at  Camp 
Smith,  three  miles  up  the  river.  Would  you  like  to  meet  these  officers, 
general?  [grant  nods).  Orderly. 

fourth  orderly.  Yes,  colonel. 

oglesby'.  General  Grant’s  compliments  to  Colonels  Paine  and  Mc- 
Arthur, and  will  they  attend  him  at  headquarters  immediately. 

fourth  orderly^.  Yes,  colonel.  [Exit,  left. 

[Enter,  right,  the  scout.  He  whispers  to  the  third  orderly, 
who  brings  him  to  the  tent. 
scout  (saluting  and  addressing  Oglesbxj).  Colonel, — 

[oglesby  directs  him  to  Grant  with  a wave  of  his  hand. 
scout  (saluting).  Colonel — [grant  shakes  his  head).  General — 
[grant  nods).  General,  I’ve  been  out  a-scoutin’  for  Gin’ral  Eremont, 
an’  I’m  jest  across  the  river  from  Kaintuck.  Gin’ral  Jeff  Thompson  is 
twenty  miles  down  the  river — 
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GRANT.  What  river? 

scout.  The  Mississip’,  at  Columbus,  an’  is  about  to  move  on  Paducah, 
sir. 

grant.  How  many  men? 

scout.  About  a thousand  gin’ral,  an’  more  cornin’  all  the  time. 
grant.  Thank  you. 

[The  scout  stands  for  a moment,  silent  and  rather  perplexed,  and 
goes  off,  right. 

oglesby.  That’s  interesting. 

grant.  I’d  like  to  make  it  interesting  for  old  Jeff  Thompson. 

[Enter,  with  eourti-i  orderly,  Colonels  paine  and  mcarthur, 
left.  They  salute  and  shake  hands  with  grant, 
grant  ( after  the  greetings) . Orderly.  (Begins  to  write).  My  compli- 
ments to  Captain  Foote.  Bring  him  back.  Hasten. 

[Exit  third  orderly,  right,  running. 
grant.  Just  in  time,  gentlemen.  Your  command  ready  to  march. 
Colonel  Paine? 

paine.  Yes,  general,  the  Ninth  Illinois  is  ready. 

grant.  Yours,  Colonel  McArthur? 

mcarthur.  Yes,  general,  the  Eleventh  Illinois  is  ready. 

grant.  Good.  Orderly. 

fourth  orderly.  Yes,  general. 

grant  (handing  him  what  he  has  just  written).  Get  this  on  the  wire 
to  Captain  Willard. 

[Exit  fourth  orderly,  left,  running. 

Enter,  right,  the  third  orderly,  with  Captain  foote,  who  salutes 
GRANT. 

grant.  Transportation  for  two  regiments  and  a battery.  Captain  Foote  ? 
foote.  \res,  general. 
grant.  Steam  up? 

foote.  Yes,  general.  The  Tyler  and  Conestaga  are  lying  ready. 

grant.  Order  your  men  aboard,  gentlemen.  The  battery  will  be  here. 

[paine,  mcarthur,  and  foote  salute  and  exeunt. 
oglesby.  You’ll  get  there  first,  general? 

grant.  Always  get  there  first,  Colonel  Oglesby. 

[The  sound  of  drums  is  heard,  followed  by  a band  striking  up 
“ John  Brown’s  Body,”  and  the  two  regiments  swing  in,  their 
colonels  at  their  head,  upper  left,  and  pass  out  lower  right,  the 
men  singing. 


(CURTAIN) 
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PART  VI— (FROM  LOCAL  HISTORY) 

The  procession,  prologue,  and  scene  are  to  be  written  from  the  local 
history  of  the  celebrating  community. 

At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  Part  VI,  the  trumpeters  come  forth,  as 
before,  escorting  prologue,  who  speaks. 

PROLOGUE 

Peace  lights  her  altar  lights  once  more,  and  we, 

Busy  so  long  in  searching  out  our  store 
From  field  and  forest,  industry  and  trade, 

Look  up  and  find  the  shrine  of  beauty  here. 

Loveliness  of  soul,  sanctity  of  spirit 
Alike  are  blossoming  beneath  our  dome. 

No  more  we  plead  the  sad  excuse  of  Cain, 

But  know  all  men  our  brethren;  and  no  more 
Disdain  as  worthless  Art,  so  heavenly  fair ! 

Wedded  to  peace,  who  brings  such  gifts,  are  we; 

When  on  a sudden  wakened  as  from  sleep 
Far  to  the  east  a conflagration  bursts, 

And  all  our  skies  are  overcast  and  dim, 

Lurid  with  hate  and  flickering  with  fear. 

We,  who  had  doubly  warred  for  independence, 

For  freedom  from  the  savage,  Texas  unchained, 

All  slaves  made  freemen,  Cuba’s  bonds  dissolved, 

We,  Illinoisans  and  Americans, 

We  and  our  Sisters,  Liberty’s  children  all, 

Arise  to  strike  another  blow  for  Freedom, 

A final  blow,  whereby  to  end  all  war. 


There  follows  the  procession  of  the  nations,  as  follows: 

America,  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  Belgium,  France,  Russia, 

Great  Britain,  with  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales ; Canada,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  India,  Egypt; 

Italy,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Poland,  Bohemia, 

Japan,  China, 

Brazil,  Cuba,  Panama,  Guatemala,  Liberia, 

Illinois,  with  the  Centennial  Banner  borne  by  groups  of  American 
soldiers  from  the  previous  wars — the  Revolution,  1812,  Black  Hawk’s, 
Mexican,  Spanish,  and  Civil  Wars. 

These  last  will  sing  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  at  which  the  audience 
will  rise  and  sing  with  them. 

THE  END 
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Invocation — Rev.  Frederic  Siedenburg. 

Introduction  of  Governor  Lowden,  who  will  preside — Doctor 
Otto  L.  Schmidt,  Chairman  Illinois  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. 

Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden — The  Illinois  Centennial. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Deneen — The  Pioneer  State. 

Centennial  Poem — Mr.  Wallace  Rice. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fifer — Illinois  in  the  Civil  War. 

Hon.  Edward  F.  Dunne — Illinois’  Men  of  Eloquence. 

Hon.  Richard  Yates — Illinois  To-day. 

Music — Illinois. 


SHADRACH  BOND, 

Governor  of  Illinois,  1818-1822. 

Pierre  Menard,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Shadrach  Bond,  the  first  Governor  of  Illinois  was  born  at 
Fredericktown,  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  November  24, 
1773.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1 794  and  for  a time  resided 
with  his  uncle,  Shadrach  Bond,  Sr.,  a veteran  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  what  is  now  Monroe  County  but  was  then  a 
part  of  St.  Clair  County.  Later  he  engaged  in  farming  at 
New  Design. 

On  November  2 7,  1810,  he  was  married  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  to  Miss  Achsah  Bond,  a distant  relative. 

In  May,  1805,  Mr.  Bond  was  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  in 
the  Indiana  territorial  assembly.  Illinois  was  then  embraced 
in  Indiana  territory,  but  the  two  states  were  separated  in  1 809, 
and  Mr.  Bond  took  an  active  part  in  this  legislation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate and  by  gallant  service,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  The 
same  year,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  the  first  territorial 
delegate  from  Illinois,  and  he  left  the  army  to  enter  Congress, 
serving  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Congresses,  from  De- 
cember 3,  1 8 1 2 to  October  3,  1814.  He  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  public  money  for  the  territory  of  Illinois  in  1814  and 
removed  to  Kaskaskia  to  take  charge  of  this  office. 

When  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  as  a 
State,  Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  its  first  Governor.  He  was 
inaugurated  at  Kaskaskia,  October  6,  1818. 

Governor  Bond  died  at  his  residence  near  Kaskaskia, 
April  1 2,  1 832.  Fie  is  buried  at  Chester,  Illinois,  where  the 
State  has  erected  a modest  monument. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  the  life  and  services  of 
Governor  Bond.  Kinnie  A.  Ostewig  of  Lee  County  has  writ- 
ten a sketch  of  his  life  which  will  be  published  by  the  State 
Historical  Society. 


EDWARD  COLES,  1822-1826. 

Adolphus  F.  Hubbard,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Edward  Coles  was  born  December  15,  1786,  in  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia.  He  was  educated  at  Hampton  Sid- 
ney College  and  William  and  Mary  College. 

H e was  the  private  secretary  of  President  James  Madison, 
from  1 8 1 0 to  1816,  who  in  1816  sent  him  to  Russia  as  a spe- 
cial messenger  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission.  In  1815, 
Mr.  Coles  made  a visit  to  Illinois,  and  another  in  1818.  He 
left  his  Virginia  home  April  1,  1819,  having  been  appointed 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois.  He 
brought  with  him  a number  of  slaves  whom  he  had  inherited, 
and  came  to  Edwardsville,  Madison  County.  When  on  the 
way  to  Illinois  he  set  his  slaves  free  when  he  reached  free  terri- 
tory. This  act  caused  him  endless  embarrassment  and  .annoy- 
ance during  his  subsequent  life  in  Illinois.  In  this  important 
office  he  made  many  acquaintances,  and  friends.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1822. 

During  his  term  of  office  occurred  the  great  struggle  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  make  it  a 
slave  State.  This  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  contests 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  election  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a convention  should  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution  in  order  to  legalize 
slavery  in  Illinois  was  held  August  6,  1824.  The  vote  was 
against  the  holding  of  the  convention,  and  to  Governor  Coles 
is  due  in  a large  measure  the  success  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party, 
and  the  credit  for  keeping  Illinois  a free  State.  During  the 
term  of  office  of  Governor  Coles  a State  House  was  built  at 
Vandalia,  the  new  Capital.  Governor  Coles  wrote  a history 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  published  during  his 
term  of  office. 

In  1833  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  On  November  28, 
1833,  he  married  Miss  Sally  Logan  Roberts  of  Philadelphia. 
He  died  in  that  city  July  7,  1 868. 

A life  of  Governor  Coles  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  pre- 
pared for  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  was  published  in 
I 882.  It  is  a history  of  the  life  of  Governor  Coles  and  of  the 
important  political  controversy  of  the  period.  The  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  expects  to  reprint  this  book  during  the 
Centennial  year. 


NINIAN  EDWARDS,  1826-1830. 

William  Kinney,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Ninian  Edwards,  Territorial  Governor,  1809-1818,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  March  17,  1 775.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  Dickinson  College  at 
Carlysle,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  in  1 794  to 
purchase  and  improve  lands  in  the  new  state  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  years  1 796-98,  he  represented  Nelson  County  in 
the  Kentucky  legislature;  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1798;  in 
1802,  appointed  Major  in  the  Kentucky  Militia;  1803,  Circuit 
Court  Judge.  In  1 804  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  1 808  elected  Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky.  It  was 
while  serving  in  the  last  named  office  that  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison,  Governor  of  the  New  Territory  of  Illi- 
nois, April  24,  1809,  and  held  the  office  until  the  admission  of 
the  State  in  1818. 

When  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
convened  at  Kaskaskia,  Governor  Edwards  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  short  term  of  two  years.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1 824,  to  accept 
an  appointment  by  President  Monroe  as  United  States  Minister 
to  Mexico.  In  1826  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  His  method  of  campaigning  differed  from  that  of  the 
usual  pioneer  candidate.  He  traveled  over  the  State  attended 
by  his  colored  servant,  and  the  people  whom  it  was  supposed 
would  be  driven  away  by  his  aristocratic  appearance  were 
really  attracted  to  him  and  deemed  it  an  honor  to  support 
‘such  an  elegant  gentleman.’’ 

Edwards  County,  and  Edwardsville,  the  county  seat  of 
Madison  County,  were  named  in  his  honor. 

Governor  Edwards  died  of  cholera,  at  Belleville,  July 
20,  1833. 

Governor  Edwards  was  married  in  1803,  in  Kentucky,  to 
Miss  Elvira  Lane. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Ninian 
Edwards,  by  his  son,  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards  was  published  in 
Springfield  in  1870.  The  Edwards  Papers,  by  his  son  Ninian 
Wirt  Edwards,  edited  by  E.  B.  Washburne,  were  published  as 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society’s  Collections,  Vol.  HI,  in  1884. 


* 


JOHN  REYNOLDS,  1830-1834. 

Zadoc  Casey,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

William  L.  D.  Ewing,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  Reynolds  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  26,  1788.  His  parents  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee near  the  present  city  of  Knoxville,  and  from  there  to 
Illinois  in  1 800.  The  boy  John,  lived  with  his  parents  in 
Southern  Illinois,  until  1 809,  and  then  for  two  years  attended 
college  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  During  the  War  of  1812 
he  was  a member  of  a company  of  Rangers  that  took  part  in 
campaigns  against  the  Indians.  This  service  gave  him  the 
nick-name  of  “The  Old  Ranger.’’ 

In  1 8 1 4 he  opened  a law  office  at  Cahokia.  On  August 
22,  1815,  John  Reynolds  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  Second  Regiment.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  October  8,  1 8 1 8,  to  January  19,  1825,  serving  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1822  to  1825.  He 
represented  St.  Clair  County  in  the  Fifth,  and  Sixth  General 
Assemblies  1 826  to  1 830.  He  was  Governor  of  Illinois  Decem- 
ber 6,  1830  to  November  17,  1834.  Member  of  Congress, 
1834-183  7;  also  served  in  Congress  1839-43.  He  was  again 
elected  a Representative  from  St.  Clair  County  in  the  General 
Assembly,  serving  from  1846  to  1848,  served  again  as  Repre- 
sentative from  1852  to  ’54,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  married  in  181  7,  Mrs.  Catherine  Du- 
buque Manegle,  a daughter  of  Julian  Dubuque.  His  second 
marriage  occurred  in  May,  1836  to  Miss  Sarah  Wilson  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Go  vernor  Reynolds  died  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  May  8, 
1 865.  Among  the  writings  of  Reynolds  may  be  mentioned 
Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,  1852,  Adventures  of  John  Kelly, 
1853,  Sketches  published  1854.  He  published  The  Eagle,  a 
weekly  Democratic  paper  at  Belleville  in  1854.  “My  Own 
Times,’’  1856.  The  School  Advocate,  1856.  Friendship’s 
Offering,  1 858-9.  “The  Star  of  Egypt,’’  a weekly  newspaper, 
1859.  The  “Balm  of  Gilead,’’  1860. 


WILLIAM  L.  D.  EWING,  1834. 


William  Lee  Davidson  Ewing,  (1834,  15  days),  was 
born  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  August  31,  1795.  Came  to  Illinois 
about  the  time  it  became  a State.  He  was  United  States 
Receiver  of  Public  Money  at  Vandalia  in  182  3.  Was  a gen- 
eral of  Militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  was  a member  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  Speaker  of  the  House  during  the 
term  of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly,  December  6,  1830,  to 
December  3,  1832.  William  L.  D.  Ewing  has  the  distinction 
of  holding  the  office  of  Governor  of  Illinois  for  a shorter  time 
than  any  other  Governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Ewing  was  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate  in  1833  and  1834.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Zadoc  Casey  resigned  in  1833  to  take  a seat 
in  Congress,  and  Mr.  Ewing  was  elected  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. When  Governor  Reynolds  resigned  on  November  1 7, 
1834,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  he  then  held,  Mr.  Ewing 
became  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  held  the  office  until  the 
inauguration  of  Governor  Duncan  on  December  3,  1834.  He 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  on  December  29,  1835,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Elias  Kent  Kane.  Fail- 
ing of  re-election  to  the  Senatorship  in  183  7,  he  was  returned 
to  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  from  his  own  district 
in  1838,  as  he  was  again  in  1840,  at  each  session  being  chosen 
Speaker  over  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  the  Whig  candidate. 
Dropping  out  of  the  Legislature  at  the  close  of  his  term,  we  find 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  (December,  1842)  in 
his  old  place  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but, 
before  the  close  of  the  session,  March,  1843,  he  was  appointed 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  as  successor  to  James  Shields,  who 
had  resigned.  While  serving  as  Auditor,  Mr.  Ewing  died  at 
Springfield,  March  25,  1846. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  married  at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  May  3,  1 82  7, 
to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Berry,  daughter  of  Elijah  C.  Berry,  who 
settled  in  Vandalia  in  1819. 


JOSEPH  DUNCAN,  1834-1838. 

Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Joseph  Duncan,  Governor  of  Illinois,  1834-1838,  was 
born  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  February  22,  I 794.  Emigrated  to 
Illinois  in  1818,  having  previously  served  with  distinction  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  been  presented  with  a sword  by  vote  of 
Congress,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son. He  was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Illinois  Militia 
in  1823,  and  elected  State  Senator  from  Jackson  County  in 
1824.  He  served  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  from  182  7 
to  1834,  when  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  was  elected  Governor 
of  Illinois  the  same  year.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  was  the  author  of  the  first  free  school 
law  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1825.  He  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1 842,  when  he  met  his  first  political  defeat. 

The  removal  of  the  State  Capital  to  Springfield  occurred 
during  his  administration  and  much  of  the  legislation  for  the 
famous  internal  improvement  scheme  was  passed  during  his 
term  as  Governor. 

Governor  Duncan  was  married  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
May  13,  1828,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Caldwell  Smith  of  New  York 
City,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  when  both  were  guests  at  a 
dinner  given  to  a few  friends  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  died  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  January  15,  1844. 

A life  of  Governor  Duncan  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia 
Duncan  Kirby  was  published  in  1888  as  No.  29  of  the  Fergus 
Historical  Series. 
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THOMAS  CARLIN,  1838-1842, 

Stillson  H.  Anderson,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Thomas  Carlin  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Kentucky, 
July  18,  1 789.  In  1 793  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Shelby 
County,  Kentucky.  In  1803  the  family  emigrated  to  St. 
Louis  County,  Missouri,  where  the  father  died,  leaving  a widow 
and  seven  children.  Thomas  being  the  oldest,  his  educational 
advantages  were  meagre,  but  he  was  a student  and  by  earnest 
effort  acquired  a fair  education.  In  1812,  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois; June  3,  1 81  2,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
private;  in  the  campaign  to  Lake  Peoria  under  Governor 
Edwards.  In  1813,  he  served  under  General  Howard  in  the 
district  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  1818  he 
removed  to  Green  County.  Carrollton,  the  county  seat,  was 
laid  out  on  his  land.  Carlinville,  the  county  seat  of  Macoupin 
County  was  named  in  his  honor.  From  1824-1832  he  was 
a State  Senator.  In  1 832  he  was  a Captain  of  Spies  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War;  1834-38  was  Register  of  land  office  at 
Quincy.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  in  1838  and 
served  in  that  high  office  from  December  7,  1 838  to  Decem- 
ber 8,  1 842.  From  1 849-5  1 he  was  a Representative  from 
Greene  County  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  reorganized  during  his  admin- 
istration. Thomas  Carlin  was  married  at  Edwardsville  Junc- 
tion in  1814  to  Miss  Rebecca  Huitt.  He  died  at  Carrollton, 
Illinois,  February  14,  1852.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected 
a monument  to  his  memory  at  Carrollton. 


THOMAS  FORD,  1842-1846. 

John  Moore,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Thomas  Ford  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 5,  1 800.  He  accompanied  his  mother  (then  a widow) 
to  Missouri  in  1804.  The  family  soon  after  located  in  Monroe 
County,  Illinois.  Largely  through  the  efforts  and  aid  of  his 
half-brother,  George  Forquer,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  Tran- 
sylvania University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  he  also  ob- 
tained a professional  education.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Daniel  P.  Cook,  and  became  a successful  lawyer.  Early  in 
life  he  entered  the  field  of  politics.  He  served  as  a Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  from  1 835 
to  1837,  and  was  again  commissioned  a Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Galena  Circuit  in  1839;  in  1841  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  but  resigned  the  following  year  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  Governor.  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration, that  the  Mormon  agitation  in  Illinois  occurred,  and 
also  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War.  Governor  Ford  was 
the  author  of  a valuable  history  of  Illinois,  1818-184  7,  pub- 
lished in  1854,  after  his  death. 

Ford  County,  established  February  1 7,  1859,  was  named 
in  his  honor. 

Governor  Ford  was  married  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  June 
12,  1828,  to  Miss  Frances  Hambaugh.  His  death  occurred 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  November  3,  1850. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  erected  a monument  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Springdale  Cemetery,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


AUGUSTUS  €.  FRENCH,  1846-1853. 

Joseph  B.  Wells,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

William  McMurtry,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Augustus  C.  French  was  born  at  Hill,  Merrimack  County, 
N.  H.,  August  2,  1808.  He  attended  Dartmouth  College  for 
a time  but  did  not  graduate.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  emigrated  to  Albion,  Illinois,  and  in  1832  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  Illinois,  where  he  built  up  a good  law  practice. 
He  was  a Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 

1 836-40.  In  1 832  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  public  money 
at  Palestine.  In  1844  he  was  presidential  elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Illinois  and  served  from  December  9,  1846,  to  January  10, 
185  3.  He  was  appointed  bank  commissioner  by  Governor 
Matteson  in  1858.  H e was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  but  was  defeated.  He  became 
professor  of  law  in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862.  Gover- 
nor French  was  re-elected  under  the  Constitution  of  1 848,  and 
was  the  first  Governor  of  Illinois  to  be  re-elected. 

Governor  French  married  Miss  Lucy  M.  Southworth  about 
1842. 

The  Mexican  War  had  begun  in  the  administration  of 
Governor  Ford,  but  French  was  Governor  during  most  of  the 
period  of  the  War.  During  the  administration  of  Governor 
French  the  new  Constitution  was  framed  which  was  ratified 
by  the  people  in  1848. 

Governor  French  died  at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  September  4, 

1864. 


JOEL  ALDRICH  MATTESON,  1853-1857. 

Gustavus  Koerner,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Joel  Aldrich  Matteson  was  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
August  8,  1 808.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  in  a store  in 
Prescott,  Ontario,  and  later  taught  school  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Brownsville,  N.  Y.  In  1831  he  went  South  and  began 
work  as  foreman  on  the  first  railroad  in  South  Carolina.  In 
1834  he  removed  to  Illinois  where  he  became  a contractor  on 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  He  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing at  Joliet.  From  1 842-5  3 he  was  a State  Senator.  In  1855 
he  was  defeated  by  Lyman  Trumbull  for  the  United  States 
Senatorship.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  after  retiring 
from  office.  He  resided  in  later  life  in  Chicago,  and  he  was 
lessee  and  president  of  the  Chicago  & Alton  Railroad. 

The  Bloomington  Convention  of  1856,  Kansas-Nebraska 
agitation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  were  some  of 
the  important  events  which  occurred  during  his  administration. 

Governor  Matteson  was  married  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
October  7,  1832,  to  Miss  Mary  Fish.  His  death  occurred  in 
Chicago,  January  31,  1873. 


WILLIAM  H.  BISSELL,  1857-1860. 

John  Wood,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

William  H.  Bissell  the  first  Republican  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  was  born  near  Painted  Post,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y„  April  25,  1811.  He  received  a fair  education,  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  in  1835.  He 
then  removed  to  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  as  a physician.  In  1 840-42  he  was  a represen- 
tative in  the  General  Assembly.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  at  Belleville.  In  1 844  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  St.  Clair  County.  From  June 
20,  1 846  to  June  1 8,  1 84  7,  he  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  War  with  Mexico  and  served 
with  distinction,  especially  at  Buena  Vista.  From  1848-53  he 
represented  the  First  Illinois  District  in  Congress  and  was  a 
conspicuous  and  valuable  member.  He  was  challenged  by 
Jefferson  Davis  to  fight  a duel  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bissell  in  a speech  in  Congress  resented  the  attitude  of  South- 
ern members  who  claimed  for  Southern  troops  the  entire  credit 
for  the  successes  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  duel  was  prevented 
by  the  intervention  of  President  Taylor  the  father-in-law  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  On  May  29,  1856,  Mr.  Bissell  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor  of  Illinois  by  the  coalition  of  the  Whig 
party  with  the  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats.  This  was  the  first 
Republican  State  Convention  in  Illinois.  He  was  elected  and 
was  inaugurated  January  12,  185  7,  and  continued  in  office 
until  his  death,  March  1 8,  1 860.  Governor  Bissell  is  the 
only  governor  who  died  in  office.  He  is  buried  in  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Springfield,  where  the  State  has  erected  a monument 
to  his  memory. 

Governor  Bissell  was  married  in  1839  to  Miss  Emily 
James.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Kane,  the  daughter  of 
Elias  Kent  Kane. 


JOHN  WOOD,  1860-1861. 

Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  Wood,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor,  was 
born  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  December  20,  1 798,  his  father  being  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  who  had  served  as  Surgeon  and  Captain 
in  the  Army.  At  the  age  of  2 1 years  young  Wood  removed 
to  Illinois  settling  in  what  is  now  Adams  County  and  building 
the  first  log  cabin  on  the  present  site  of  Quincy.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
General  Assemblies  of  Illinois,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  1856  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Bissell  and 
served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  latter,  who  died  in  office. 
In  February,  1861,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners from  Illinois  to  the  "Peace  Conference”  at  Washington, 
to  consider  methods  for  averting  Civil  War. 

The  following  May  he  was  appointed  Quartermaster- 
General  for  the  State  by  Governor  Yates  and  assisted  most 
efficiently  in  fitting  out  the  troops  for  the  field.  In  June,  1 864, 
he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Illinois  Volunteers  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  the 
following  September. 

Governor  Wood  was  married  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  January 
25,  1826,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Streeter.  His  second  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Holmes  occurred  June  6,  1865. 

He  died  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  June  1 I,  1880. 

The  citizens  of  Quincy  erected  a monument  to  his  memory 
which  was  dedicated  July  4,  1883. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  military  services  of  Governor 
Wood  by  Miss  Cora  F.  Benneson  was  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  1 909,  and  is 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  that  year. 
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RICHARD  YATES,  1861-1865. 

Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Richard  Yates,  Civil  War  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  born 
in  Warsaw,  Kentucky,  January  18,  1815.  In  1831  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Illinois,  the  family  settling  first  at  Spring- 
field  and  later  at  Berlin,  Sangamon  County.  He  soon  after 
entered  Illinois  College  from  which  he  graduated  in  1835,  and 
subsequently  read  law  with  Col.  John  J.  Hardin  at  Jackson- 
ville, which  thereafter  was  his  home.  On  July  1 1,  1839,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Geers  of  Jacksonville. 

In  1 842  he  was  elected  Representative  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  Morgan  County,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1 844,  and  again  in  1 848.  In  1850  he  was  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Seventh  Illinois  District  and  elected  over  Major 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  the  previous  incumbent,  being  the  only 
Whig  Representative  in  the  Thirty-second  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois. Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected  over  John  Calhoun, 
but  was  defeated  in  1854,  by  his  old  opponent,  Harris.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  in  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  and  an  early  and 
earnest  supporter  of  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  political  party  to  resist  the  further  extension  of  slavery. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bloomington  Convention  of  1856 
and  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  that  body. 

In  1 860  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and,  by 
his  energetic  support  of  the  National  Administration  in  the 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  won  the  sobri- 
quet of  “the  Illinois  War  Governor.”  In  1 865  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1871.  He  died  suddenly 
in  St.  Louis,  November  27,  1873. 

He  is  buried  in  Diamond  Grove  Cemetery,  Jacksonville, 
Ills.  A sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  Governor  Yates  by 
his  lifelong  friend  Dr.  William  Jayne  is  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for  1902. 


RICHARD  J.  OGLESBY,  1865-1869;  January  13,  1873- 
January  23,  1873;  1885-1889. 

William  Bross,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1865-1869. 

John  L.  Beveridge,  Lieutenant  Governor,  January,  1873. 

John  C.  Smith,  Lieutenant  Governor,  1885-1889. 

Richard  J.  Oglesby  was  born  in  Oldham  County,  Ken- 
tucky, July  25,  1824.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
eight  years;  in  1836  he  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Decatur, 
Illinois,  where  until  1 844,  he  worked  at  farming,  carpentering 
and  rope  making.  In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practice  at  Sullivan,  Moultrie  County.  In  1846  he  was 
commissioned  a lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers (Col.  E.  D.  Baker’s  Regiment)  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  war,  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  In  1 849  he  graduated  from  the 
Louisville  Law  School.  In  1859,  Richard  J.  Oglesby  married 
Miss  Anna  E.  White  of  Decatur.  In  1 860  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  but  early  in  1861  he  resigned  his  seat  to 
become  the  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Illinois  Volunteers.  Through 
gallantry,  notably  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  at 
Corinth,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  Army  on  account  of  disability  in  May,  1 864, 
and  the  following  November  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  1 872,  he  was  again  elected  Governor,  but,  two  weeks 
after  his  inauguration,  in  January,  18  73,  resigned  to  accept 
a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature  of  1 873.  In  1 884  he  was  elected  Governor 
for  the  third  time  being  the  only  man  in  the  history  of  the 
State  who  so  far  has  thus  been  honored. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  as  Governor  he  re- 
tired to  his  home  at  Elkhart,  Logan  County,  where  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  his  private  affairs  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
family  and  friends. 

Governor  Oglesby  was  married  to  Mrs.  Emma  Gillette 
Keays,  at  Elkhart,  Illinois,  November  18,  18  73. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Elkhart,  April  24,  1899,  and  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place. 

Important  events  which  occurred  during  the  first  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Oglesby  were  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


* 


JOHN  M.  PALMER,  1869-1873. 

John  Dougherty,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  McAuley  Palmer  was  born  at  Eagle  Creek,  Scott 
County,  Kentucky,  September  13,  1817.  He  came  with  his 
parents  to  Madison  County,  Illinois,  in  1831.  He  entered 
Shurtleff  College  in  1835.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1839.  In  1843  h e was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Macoupin 
County.  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  December  20,  1 842,  to 
Miss  Malinda  A.  Neely,  at  Carlinville,  Illinois.  Mr.  Palmer 
was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  I 84  7. 
H e was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1852  to  fill  a vacancy 
and  was  re-elected  in  1 854.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  Bloomington,  May  29,  1856,  the  first  Republican 
State  Convention  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Palmer  was  a delegate  from 
Illinois  to  the  Peace  Convention  which  met  in  Baltimore,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1861.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Palmer  took 
command  as  Colonel  of  the  14th  Illinois  Volunteer  Regiment. 
He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  December  21,  1861. 
He  was  appointed  Major  General  November  29,  1 863.  Placed 
in  command  of  the  1 4th  Army  Corps,  succeeding  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  General  Palmer  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Commander  of  the  Military  Department  of  Kentucky, 
February  18,  1865,  and  served  until  April  1,  1866,  but  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  United  States  until  September  1 , 
1866. 

In  1 868,  General  Palmer  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois. 
During  his  administration  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State 
was  framed. 

In  1 888,  Governor  Palmer  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  Democratic  party.  In  1 89 1 he  was  elected  to  the 

United  States  Senate.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  by  the 
National  Democratic  or  Sound  Money  Democratic  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  April  4,  1888,  General  Palmer  married  Mrs.  Hannah 
Lamb  Kimball  of  Springfield. 

General  Palmer  edited  a history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Illinois,  and  late  in  his  life  he  wrote  his  personal  reminiscences 
which  were  published  under  the  title  of  Personal  Recollections 
of  John  M.  Palmer,  The  Story  of  an  Earnest  Life. 

General  Palmer  died  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1900.  He  is  buried  at  Carlinville. 


JOHN  LOWRIE  BEVERIDGE,  1873-1877. 

John  Early,  President  of  the  Senate  and  Acting  Lieutenant 

Governor. 

Archibald  A.  Glenn,  President  of  the  Senate  and  Acting 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  Lowrie  Beveridge  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor by  the  resignation  of  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  January,  18  73. 

John  L.  Beveridge  was  born  in  Greenwich,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  July  6,  1 824.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1 842, 
and,  after  spending  some  two  years  in  Granville  Academy  and 
Rock  River  Seminary,  went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  engaged 
in  teaching,  meanwhile  studying  law.  Having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Tennessee  he  returned  to  Illinois  in  1851,  first 
locating  at  Sycamore,  but  three  years  later  established  himself 
in  Chicago.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  assisted  in 
raising  the  Eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  commis- 
sioned first  as  Captain  and  later.  Major.  Two  years  later  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Cavalry,  which  he  com- 
manded to  the  close  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  Brigadier  General.  After  the  war  he  held  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Cook  County  four  years;  in  1870  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Con- 
gressman-at-Large  to  succeed  General  John  A.  Logan,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Colonel  Beveridge 
resigned  this  office  in  January,  18  73,  having  been  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  a few  weeks  later  succeeded  to  the  Gover- 
norship by  the  election  of  Governor  Oglesby  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1 88  1 he  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur, 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at  Chicago,  serving  until 
after  the  first  election  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

John  Lowrie  Beveridge  was  married  in  1848  to  Miss 
Helen  Judson.  His  death  occurred  in  Hollywood,  now  a part 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  May  3,  1910. 

He  is  buried  in  Rosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago. 


SHELBY  MOORE  CULLOM,  1877-1883. 

Andrew  Shuman,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  M.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Shelby  Moore  Cullom  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Ken- 
tucky, November  22,  1829.  His  parents  removed  to  Taze- 
well County,  Illinois  in  1830,  where  his  father  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  attained  prominence. 

He  attended  Rock  River  Seminary  at  Mount  Morris, 
teaching  school  a part  of  the  time  to  earn  the  money  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  He  went  to  Springfield  in  1853  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Stuart  & Edwards,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  afterwards.  He  was  almost 
immediately  elected  City  Attorney  of  Springfield  and  in  1856 
was  elected  to  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly  from  Sanga- 
mon County.  He  was  again  elected  in  1 860.  In  1861  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1 862  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  a member  of  the  War  Claims  Commission  at 
Cairo.  Two  years  later  (1864)  he  was  a candidate  for  Con- 
gress, defeating  his  former  preceptor,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1 866,  and  again  in  1 868,  the  latter  year 
over  Benjamin  S.  Edwards.  He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  in  18  72,  and  in  1874.  He  was 
elected  Speaker  in  1873,  and  1875.  In  1876  was  elected 
Governor,  was  re-elected  in  1880,  and  in  1883  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  as  Senator  continuously 
until  1913. 

After  his  term  in  the  Senate  expired  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Building  Commission. 
Senator  Cullom  was  married  in  December,  1855,  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Fisher;  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Fisher  occurred 
May  5,  1863.  Governor  Cullom  wrote  his  personal  recollec- 
tions which  were  published  in  book  form  in  1911,  under  the 
title  of  “Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service.” 

Governor  Cullom  died  in  Washington,  January  28,  1914. 

He  is  buried  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Ills. 

A fine  account  of  the  life  and  services  of  Shelby  M.  Cul- 
lom by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Converse,  of  Springfield  is  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  for  1914. 


JOHN  MARSHALL  HAMILTON,  1883-1885. 

William  J.  Campbell,  President  of  the  Senate  and  Acting 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  Marshall  Hamilton  was  born  in  Union  County,  Ohio, 
May  28,  1847.  When  seven  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
Illinois  by  his  father,  who  settled  on  a farm  in  Marshall  County. 
In  1864  (at  the  age  of  17)  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-first  Illinois  Volunteers — a 1 00-day  regiment.  After 
being  mustered  out,  he  matriculated  at  the  Wesleyan  (Illinois) 
University  at  Bloomington.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
18  70,  and  was  a successful  practitioner. 

In  18  76  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  McLean 
County,  and,  in  1 880,  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with 
Governor  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  On  February  6,  1883,  he  was 
inaugurated  Governor  to  succeed  Governor  Cullom,  who  had 
been  chosen  United  States  Senator. 

In  1 884  he  was  a candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion before  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Peoria,  but 
that  body  selected  Ex-Governor  and  Senator,  Richard  J. 
Oglesby  to  head  the  State  ticket. 

Governor  Hamilton  married  in  1871,  Miss  Helen  Wil- 
liams. His  death  occurred  in  Chicago,  September  23,  1905. 
He  is  buried  in  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  Chicago. 
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JOSEPH  W.  FIFER,  1889-1893. 

Lyman  B.  Ray,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Joseph  W.  Fifer  was  born  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  October 
28,  1840;  in  185  7 he  accompanied  his  father  to  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  and  worked  at  the  manufacture  and  laying  of 
brick.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was  danger- 
ously wounded  at  the  assault  on  Jackson,  Mississippi.  In 
1 863,  on  the  healing  of  the  wound,  disregarding  the  advice  of 
family  and  friends,  he  rejoined  his  regiment.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  about  25  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan University  at  Bloomington,  where  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  frugality,  while  supporting  himself  in  part  by  manual  labor, 
he  secured  his  diploma  in  1 868.  He  at  once  began  the  study 
of  law,  and,  soon  after  his  admission,  entered  upon  a practice 
which  proved  both  successful  and  lucrative.  He  was  elected 
corporation  counsel  of  Bloomington  in  1871  and  State’s  At- 
torney for  McLean  County  in  1872,  holding  the  latter  office, 
through  election  until  1 880,  when  he  was  chosen  State  Senator, 
serving  in  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  General  Assem- 
blies. In  1 888  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Governor  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  but,  in  1892  was  defeated  for  re-election 
by  John  P.  Altgeld,  the  Democratic  nominee,  though  running 
in  advance  of  the  National  ticket  and  the  other  candidates  on 
the  State  ticket. 

Governor  Fifer  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Lewis,  June 
15,  1870. 

He  resides  with  his  family  at  Bloomington. 


JOHN  PETER  ALTGELD,  1893-1897. 


Joseph  B.  Gill,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  Peter  Altgeld  was  born  in  Felters,  near  Cologne, 
Germany,  December  30,  1847,  and  in  boyhood  accompanied 
his  parents  to  America,  the  family  settling  in  Ohio.  At  the 
age  of  1 6 he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth 
Ohio  Infantry,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  legal 
education  was  acquired  at  St.  Louis  and  Savannah,  Missouri, 
and  from  1874  to  ’78  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Andrew 
County  in  that  state. 

In  1878  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  professional  work.  In  1 884  he  led  the  Democratic 
forlorn  hope  as  candidate  for  Congress  in  a strong  Republican 
Congressional  district,  and  in  1 886  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  but  resigned  in  August, 
1891.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1892  nominated 
him  for  Governor  and  he  was  elected  the  following  November, 
being  the  first  foreign-born  citizen  to  hold  that  office  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  the  first  Democrat  elected  since  1852. 
In  1 896  he  was  a prominent  factor  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  which  nominated  William  J.  Bryan  for  President, 
and  was  also  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, but  was  defeated  by  John  R.  Tanner,  the  Republican 
nominee. 

Governor  Altgeld  was  married  in  Chicago  in  187  7 to 
Miss  Emma  Ford.  His  death  occurred  in  Joliet,  Illinois, 
March  12,  1902.  He  is  buried  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chi- 
cago. The  State  erected  a monument  to  Governor  Altgeld 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  1915. 

Governor  Altgeld  wrote  many  addresses  and  newspaper 
articles  on  social,  political  and  economic  questions.  He  also 
published  several  books  on  like  subjects,  among  them:  The 
Cost  of  Something  for  Nothing,  Live  Questions,  including  our 
Penal  Machinery  and  its  Victims. 


JOHN  R.  TANNER,  1897-1901. 

William  A.  Northcott,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  Riley  Tanner  was  born  in  Warrick  County,  Indiana, 
April  4,  1 844,  and  was  brought  to  Southern  Illinois  in  boyhood 
where  he  grew  up  on  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale,  en- 
joying only  such  educational  advantages  as  were  afforded  by 
the  common  schools;  in  1863  at  the  age  of  19,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Ninety-eighth  Illinois  Volunteers,  serving  until  June,  1863, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Sixty-first  and  finally  mustered 
out  in  September  following.  All  the  male  members  of  Gov- 
ernor Tanner’s  family  were  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, his  father  dying  in  prison  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  one 
of  his  brothers  suffering  the  same  fate  from  wounds  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  another  brother  dying  in  hospital  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas.  On  December  25,  1866,  Mr.  Tanner  married 
Miss  Lauretta  Ingraham,  daughter  of  Barton  Ingraham,  of 
Clay  County,  Illinois. 

Returning  from  the  war  Mr.  Tanner  established  himself 
in  business  as  a farmer  in  Clay  County,  later  engaging  success- 
fully in  the  milling  and  lumber  business  as  a partner  of  his 
brother.  The  public  positions  held  by  him,  include  those  of 
Sheriff  of  Clay  County  ( 18  70-72),  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
(1872-1876)  and  State  Senator  (1880-83).  During  the  lat- 
ter year  he  received  the  appointment  of  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  serving  until  after  the 
accession  of  President  Cleveland  in  1885.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  State  Treasurer;  in  1891  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Fifer,  a member  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 
and  in  1 892  received  the  appointment  of  Assistant  United 
States  Treasurer  at  Chicago,  continuing  in  that  office  until  De- 
cember, 1893.  For  ten  years  (1874-1884)  he  was  a member 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  in  1 894,  he  was 
chosen  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  conducted  the  cam- 
paign. In  1896  he  received  the  nomination  of  his  party  for 
Governor  and  was  elected  over  John  P.  Altgeld,  his  Democra- 
tic opponent. 

Governor  Tanner  was  married  December  30,  1896,  to 
Miss  Cora  Edith  English.  He  died  May  23,  1901,  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  He  is  buried  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 
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RICHARD  YATES,  1901-1905. 

William  A.  Northcott,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Richard  Tates  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1860,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Catherine  Geers  Yates. 
Richard  Yates,  the  elder,  was  elected  Governor  in  November, 
1 860,  and  his  son  Richard  was  born  December  1 2,  between 
the  time  of  the  election  and  the  inauguration,  which  was  in 
January,  1861.  Richard  Yates,  Jr.,  after  receiving  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  entered  Whipple  Academy,  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Illinois  College  and  three  years  later  ( 1 8 76) 
was  admitted  to  the  College  proper,  from  which  he  graduated 
as  class  orator  in  1 880. 

He  then  took  a course  in  the  law  department  of  Michigan 
University  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  graduated  therefrom  in 
1 884,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  in  both  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois  and  soon  thereafter  to  practice  in  the  Circuit 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States.  For  four  years 
( 1 885-89)  he  served  as  City  Attorney  for  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville; in  1892  was  the  nominee  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Congress  for  the  State-at-large,  but  was  defeated,  though  re- 
ceiving a larger  vote  in  the  State  than  President  Harrison;  in 
1894  was  elected  Judge  of  Morgan  County,  but  resigned  in 
189  7 to  accept  the  position  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Springfield  District,  continuing  in  this  position  until 
after  his  nomination  for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  at 
Peoria  on  May  9,  1 900,  just  forty  years  to  a day  after  the  same 
honor  had  been  conferred  upon  his  father  at  Decatur  in  May, 
I860.  In  1904  he  was  a candidate  for  re-nomination  before 
the  convention  which  met  at  Springfield  in  May  of  that  year. 
After  a prolonged  contest  in  the  convention,  Governor  Yates 
withdrew  and  Charles  S.  Deneen  was  nominated.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  governorship  in  January,  1904,  Governor 
Yates  took  up  his  residence  in  Springfield. 

Richard  Yates  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dunne  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Wadsworth  in  Jackson- 
ville, October  28,  1888.  He  is  now  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


CHARLES  SAMUEL  DENEEN,  1905-1913. 

Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  G.  Oglesby,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Charles  S.  Deneen  was  born  in  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  May 
4,  1863.  He  is  a representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Illinois.  Governor  Deneen  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lebanon  and  graduated  from  McKendree 
College  in  1 882.  He  taught  school  in  jasper  and  Madison 
Counties  during  which  time  he  studied  law.  In  1 885  he  went 
to  Chicago  and  completed  his  legal  studies  in  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law.  He  taught  for  a time  in  the  public  night  schools 
of  Chicago. 

He  early  became  interested  in  local  politics  in  Chicago 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cook 
County.  In  conducting  the  duties  of  this  office  Mr.  Deneen 
achieved  a high  reputation  for  ability  and  sound  judgment. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 
In  1904  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  the  State  by  the 
Republican  party  after  a prolonged  contest  in  the  State  Con- 
vention, memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Republican  party  as 
the  “Deadlock  Convention.”  He  was  elected  and  was  inaug- 
urated in  January,  1905.  He  was  re-elected  in  1908. 

During  Governor  Deneen’s  administration  much  import- 
ant and  constructive  legislation  was  enacted,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Direct  Primary  Law,  Municipal  Courts  for 
Chicago,  the  creation  of  a State  Highway  Commission  and 
many  other  measures  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Deneen  married  Miss  Bina  Day  Maloney,  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll,  Illinois,  May  10,  1891.  Governor  Deneen  resides  with 
his  family  in  Chicago. 


EDWARD  FITZSIMMONS  DUNNE,  1913-1917. 

Barratt  O’Hara,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Edward  F.  Dunne  was  born  at  Waterville,  Connecticut, 
October  12,  1853.  He  was  one  year  old  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  his  father  attained  political 
and  business  prominence. 

His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Peoria 
and  at  Trinity  College,  University  of  Dublin,  where  he  reached 
the  position  of  honor  man  in  his  class,  but  graduation  was  de- 
nied him  by  his  father’s  financial  reverses  which  recalled  him 
to  Peoria. 

There  he  worked  for  a year  in  his  father’s  mill,  meanwhile 
reading  law.  In  1876  he  began  a systematic  course  in  law  in 
Chicago  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

For  fifteen  years  he  devoted  himself  to  an  ardent  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  associated  during  this  period  with 
many  distinguished  men  among  them  Judge  Scates  and  Con- 
gressman Hynes. 

In  1 892  he  was  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  Circuit 
bench  of  Cook  County,  and  in  189  7 was  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  and  served  until  1905.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  serving  from  1905  to  1907. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Kelly  of  Chicago  took 
place  August  1 6,  1 88  1 . 

Governor  Dunne  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Illinois 
oy  the  Democratic  party  in  1912  and  was  elected  in  November 
of  that  year. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  adopted  during 
Governor  Dunne’s  administration  were  the  Deep  Waterway 
Bill  and  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Law. 

An  account  of  the  life  and  services  of  Governor  Dunne 
written  by  his  private  secretary,  William  L.  Sullivan,  was  pub- 
lished in  1916. 

Governor  Dunne  and  his  family  reside  in  Chicago. 


FRANK  ORREN  LOWDEN,  1917- 

John  G.  Oglesby,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Frank  Orren  Lowden  was  born  in  Sunrise  City,  Minnesota, 
January  26,  1861.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  his  father 
removed  to  Point  Pleasant,  Hardin  County,  Iowa,  where  he 
purchased  a farm.  The  son  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  attended  school  during  the  winter.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  b egan  to  teach  country  schools  and  taught  at  Rough 
Woods  and  other  places  in  Hardin  County,  Iowa. 

Frank  O.  Lowden  took  a partial  course  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  University 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Although  obliged  to  remain  away  from 
the  University  during  the  Junior  year  he  returned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senior  term  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  in 
June,  1 885.  He  became  professor  of  Latin  and  Mathematics 
in  Burlington  High  School,  and  taught  one  year.  He  removed 
to  Chicago,  where  he  obtained  a position  in  the  law  office 
of  Dexter,  Herrick  & Allen. 

In  September,  1 886,  he  entered  the  Union  College  of  Law 
now  the  Northwestern  University  Law  School  at  Chicago.  He 
was  graduated  in  June,  1887,  and  actively  practiced  law  until 

1902. 

Governor  Lowden  was  Lieutenant  Colonel,  First  infantry, 
Illinois  National  Guard,  1898.  Becoming  active  in  politics,  he 
was  a candidate  for  Governor,  being  one  of  the  seven  candi- 
dates in  the  famous  deadlock  convention  of  1 904.  Colonel 
Lowden  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a successor  to  Robert  Rob- 
erts Hitt  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress. He  served  two  full  terms  and  voluntarily  retired. 

In  November,  1916,  Mr.  Lowden  was  elected  Governor, 
and  was  inaugurated  January  8,  1917. 

Although  less  than  a year  has  elapsed  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  Lowden,  much  important  legislation  has  been 
enacted  through  his  influence.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  consolidation  of  one  hundred  State  Boards 
and  Departments  under  the  new  Administrative  Code. 

Governor  Lowden  was  married  April  29,  1896,  in  Chi- 
cago, to  Miss  Florence  Pullman,  daughter  of  George  M.  Pull- 
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